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ANNUAL  MEETING,  1911. 

^ 

Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 

A.    W.    LATHAM,    SECRETARY. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  speaking  of  our  annual  meeting  as  *'the 
best  one  ever  held"  that  it  would  seem  to  have  become  almost  a  regu- 
lar form  of  speech  with  us,  but  from  an  experience  with  the  society 
of  forty-four  years  I  believe  it  is  literally  true  that  each  meeting  ii 
a  little  better  than  the  one  preceding,  and  indeed  it  should  be  so  as 
well,  as  there  has  been  an  almost  uniform  increase  of  attendance  on 
these  occasions  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  fruit  display  connected  with  it  since  we  began  to  make  one.  At 
the  annual  meeting  closing  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  December  8th, 
there  was  certainly  a  considerably  larger  attendance  than  at  any 
previous  similar  gathering  in  our  state,  and  as  to  the  fruit  display 
there  was  never  more  than  half  as  much  fruit  on  exhibition  at  the 
annual  meeting  before. 

With  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  meeting,  which  was 
called  promptly  on  time,  at  9 :30  A.  M.  Tuesday,  there  were  fully  four 
hundred  in  the  hall.  Every  feature  of  that  morning's  program  was 
carried  out  exactly  as  announced  in  the  program,  and  with  such  spirit 
as  to  make  in  every  way  a  fitting  opening  for  this  great  meeting.  Suc- 
ceeding sessions  followed  with  varying  degrees  of  interest  and  attend- 
ance, depending  upon  the  character  of  the  program.  If  those  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  were  not  interested  in  discussing  strawberries 
there  was  opportunity  in  the  fruit  room  below  for  the  doing  and  con- 
sidering of  many  interesting  and  profitable  things,  and  there  was  al- 
ways a  large  proportion  of  the  members  occupied  in  the  fruit  room.. 
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If  the  subject  of  flowers  was  not  an  interesting  one,  as  it  came  up, 
why,  there  was  recourse  to  the  fruit  room,  and  things  to  be  seen  and 
done  there,  but  as  a  rule  the  hall  was  comfortably  filled  at  all  times 
during  the  meeting.     The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  probably  on 

Thursday,  there  being  an 
especially  large  attend- 
ance at  the  session  de- 
voted to  top-working, 
which  subject,  more  than 
any  other,  seemed  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  our  mem- 
bers. 

The  bee-keepers  met 
in  an  adjoining  room  on 
Thursday  and  Friday, 
but  their  presence  there 
seemed  to  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  at- 
tendance in  the  main 
room. 

It  is  very  unusual  to 
have  many  numbers  on 
the  program  of  our  an- 
nual meeting  absent,  but 
this  was  unfortunately 
the  case  this  year,  sick- 
ness and  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances having  de- 
tained away  from  the 
meeting  perhaps  a  dozen 
who  were  on  the  pro- 
gram and  fully  purposed 
to  be  there.  There  was 
so  much  interest  in  the 
subjects  presented  and  so 
much  new  matter  coming 
up  continually  that  there 
was  not  a  moment's  time 
lost,  however,  and,  indeed,  if  the  full  program  had  been  presented  it 
would  appear  that  some  things  must  have  been  neglected  that  needed 
attention. 

Thursday  afternoon  a  commission  connected  with  the  Land  Show 
made  an  appeal  for  the  transfer  of  the  fruit  exhibit  from  our  meeting. 
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to  that  show,  to  be  held  in  St.  Paul  the  following  week,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  that  effect,  many  of  the  exhibitors  contributing 
their  fruit  and  others  supplying  it  to  the  management  at  a  minimum 
price. 

Few  resolutions  were  presented  at  the  meeting,  the  only  one  oc- 
curring to  the  writer  at  this  time  being  one  requesting  the  placing  of 
a  lecturer  on  horticulture  with  every  institute  corps  operating  in  the 
state,  which  resolution  passed  unanimously  and  has  since  been  sent 
to  the  superintendent  of  institutes. 

There  were  many  visitors  from  abroad  at  the  meeting,  whose 
presence  was  exceedingly  welcome  with  us :  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  from 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College;  Prof.  Jas.  G.  Moore,  from  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  College;  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College;  and  Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron,  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College.  Chas.  G.  Patten,  the  well-known  fruit 
breeder,  of  Charles  City,  la.,  spent  two  days  with  us  at  the  meeting, 
as  did  also  Dr.  H.  M.  Speechly,  representing  the  Manitoba  Society. 
Of  course  Mr.  Philips  and  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Wisconsin,  were  with  us 
as  usual,  and  many  others  also  from  outside  of  our  borders,  too  long 
a  list  to  note  here. 

There  were  over  600  entries  in  the  fruit  display,  an  extraordinary 
showing,  and  presaging  a  large  exhibit,  in  which  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed when  the  fruit  was  prepared  for  display.  These  entries  in- 
clude 320  single  plates  of  apples,  twelve  collections  of  named  varieties 
of  apples,  fifteen  collections  of  top-worked  apples,  forty-seven  bushel 
boxes  of  apples,  fifty-seven  pecks  of  apples,  eight-four  seedling  apples, 
also  fifty-three  entries  of  grapes  and  thirteen  of  nuts.  Nearly  all  of 
these  entries  showed  up  in  the  exhibit,  making  a  wonderful  display. 
Besides  the  above  there  were  about  one  hundred  bushel  boxes  of 
apples  shown  by  the  exhibitors  without  compensation  or  award  of  any 
kind,  an  exhibit  made  from  their  'interest  in  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. I  regret  not  having  at  this  writing  the  details  as  to  this  gratui- 
tous display,  but  hope  a  little  later  to  make  note  of  it  in  the  Secretary's 
Comer.  Two  photographs  were  taken  and  appear  with  this  number, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  exhibit.  The 
bushel  boxes  of  apples  were  displayed  on  a  rack  against  the  back  wall 
of  the  fruit  room,  making  a  brilliant  and  appropriate  setting. 

Decorations  of  the  room,  as  also  of  the  hall  above,  were  somewhat 
as  usual,  everygreen  sprays  and  roping  with  appropriate  designs.  The 
platform  was  adorned  with  decorative  plants,  and  everything  done  to 
make  a  suitable  setting  for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

Demonstrations,  which  had  been  arranged  through  the  kindness 
of  Prof.  Cady,  and  carried  out  as  planned  by  his  associates  pPA9^PJt>ed 
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with  the  Agricultural  School,  consisting  of  fruit  packing,  grafting, 
spraying,  pruning,  etc.,  all  took  place  as  planned  for,  and  the  usual 
interest  appeared  in  connection  with  them.  Our  annual  meeting  has 
come  to  be  a  great  school  in  which  many  things  are  taught  and  great 
opportiuiity  offered  for  the  study  of  practical  horticulture.  How  can 
you,  dear  fellow  member,  afford  to  miss  such  a  meeting?  Of  course 
the  papers  presented  and  discussions  all  appear  later  in  the  monthly 
magazine  issued  by  the  society,  and  the  bound  volume  of  the  annual 
report,  but  it  is,  after  all,  not  like  being  on  hand  and  receiving  the 
inspiration  which  can  never  be  had  from  the  perusal  of  cold  print. 
You  should  plan  from  now  on  to  be  with  us  at  the  next  annual  gather- 
ing. Get  your  neighbors  to  come!  If  they  can't  came,  at  least  get 
them  interested  to  become  members  of  the  society  and  receive  the 
report,  magazines  and  plant  premiums  provided  for  all  members;  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  acquire  interest  in  this  art  which  contributes 
so  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  every  one  who  practices  it. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  three 
lantern  talks,  a  gratuitous  service  by  members  of  the  society.  Prof. 
N.  E.  Hansen,  on  Tuesday  evening,  showing  a  large  number  of  new 
and  interesting  views  connected  with  his  foreign  explorations  and 
many  of  his  new  fruits ;  Prof.  Lange  showing  a  large  number  of  views 
of  wild  flowers  taken  in  his  excursions  through  the  woods;  and  Rev. 
Rett  E.  Olmstead  a  most  beautiful  display  of  birds  and  bird  life.  All 
of  these  exhibitions  were  accompanied  by  appropriate  talks  illustrating 
the  subject,  giving  us  not  only  most  interesting  entertainments  but 
much  practical  information  as  well. 

The  annual  banquet  was  an  extraordinary  success,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  sitting  down  at  the  table,  something  like  sixty  more  than 
at  any  previous  similar  occasion.  The  program  was  carried  out  in  full 
without  a  hitch,  and  appears  herewith. 

Toastmaster — A.  J.   Philips,  West  Salem,  Wis. 

1.  Song Minnesota   Quartet 

2.  Heterogeneous  hallucinations  after  twenty  years   of  horticultural 

hieroglyphics — ^what  does  he  mean  by  that?    A.  G.  Long,  "Our 
Reporter." 

3.  Reading  ------     Miss  Erma  Baker,  Minneapolis 

4.  Tis  said,  "Tis  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive" — the  nursery- 

man does  a  little  of  both.    F.  X.  Ferodowil,  Wayzata. 

5.  Song  -        -        -        --        -        -        -        -     Minnesota  Quartet 

6.  "Uneasy  lies  the  head"  of  him — who  does  the  bidding  of  a  thou- 

sand state-wide  masters.     A.  D.  Wilson,  Supt.  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, St.  Anthony  Park. 

7.  Song  -- Minnesota  Quartet 

8.  A  Sermon  in  Chalk  by  "Bart,"  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

9.  Here's  long  life  to  the  Horticultural  Society — where  a  woman  may 

vote.     Mrs.  Clarence  Wedge,  Albert  Lea, 
10.     Song  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        --     Minnesota  Quartet 

IL     "Everbearing" — magic  word!     But  why  stop  with  the  strawberry? 

Chas.  F.  Gardner,  Osage,  Iowa. 

12.  Reading  _        _        -        -        -        Miss    Erma   Baker,  Minneapolis 

13.  Song  ------        Trafiford  N.  Jayne,  Minneapolis 

14.  New  and  better  fruits  and  flowers  are  well  worth  striving  for — 

so  are  some  other  things.     Geo.  E.  Vincent,  President  Minne- 
sota State  "U." 
Closing  song — All  joining.  ^  t 
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Top-Working. 

HENRY  DUNSMORE,  OLIVIA. 

In  my  estimation  top-working  is  of  great  importance  to  progress- 
ive horticulture  in  the  Northwest.  I  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion 
through  the  reading  of  articles  on  this  subject,  or  from  theories  pre- 
sented by  different  men,  but  from  years  of  discouragement  in  trying 
to  raise  Japanese  plums,  of  which  I  have:  Abundance,  Burbank, 
Wickson  and  Satsuma.  For  eight  years  I  have  grown  those  four 
Japanese  varieties,  giving  them  special  care  to  carry  them  over  winter 
by  wrapping  with  burlap — and  some  winters  I  boxed  them  up  entirely 
— but  all  to  no  avail,  as  every  spring  found  them  killed  back  badly, 
In  some  instances  the  tops  were  not  killed  entirely,  but  the  fruit  buds 
were  so  badly  injured  that  they  could  not  push  forth.  So  after  eight 
years  of  expectation  I  have  to  say  with  Burns 

"The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  go  aft  aglee 
And  leave  us  naught  but  grief  and  care  for  promised  joy." 

When  1  planted  those  Japanese  plums  it  was  with  a  full  knowl- 
edge as  to  their  lack  of  hardiness,  as  this  was  my  second  venture  with 
the  Japanese  plum.  I  wanted  to  grow  them  for  the  special  purpose 
of  making  crosses  with  some  of  our  best  native  varieties,  and  thought 
by  giving  them  special  care  I  could  carry  them  through  to  the  fruiting 
stage.  But  so  far  I  have  not  raised  a  single  plum  on  the  original 
trees. 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  while  I  was  examining  those  trees,  I  found 
that  the  Satsuma  was  killecf  back  to  the  snow  line  and  only  one  small 
branch,  which  was  weighted  down  to  the  ground,  showed  signs  of 
vitality. 

After  four  years  of  this  non-progressive  work,  I  determined  to 
test  the  theory,  does  top-Avorking  increase  hardiness?  I  took  all  that 
was  left  of  the  Satsuma  and  grafted  it  into  the  head  of  an  Aitkin  plum. 
The  graft  made  a  fair  growth  the  first  season,  and  the  following 
winter  it  killed  back  about  two  inches  at  the  tip.  For  the  last  three 
winters  it  has  suffered  no  injury  whatever,,  while  the  original  tree  kills 
back  every  winter.  This  experiment,  although  on  a  very  small  scale, 
has  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  that  I  can  grow  Japenese  plums 
by  top-working,  but  I  cannot  on  trees  as  they  are  usually  grown. 

The  Satsuma  top-worked  on  Aitkin  produced  a  few  nice  plums 
in  1910.  In  1911  it  produced  a  full  crop  of  very  highly  colored  fruit. 
It  is  a  late  bloomer,  which  is  an  advantage  in  this  climate.  With  mc 
the  fruit  ripens  about  the  20th  of  July.  If,  as  some  of  our  highest 
authorities  tell  us,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  a  tender  variety 
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hardy,  why  shoufd  the  argument  of  doubtful  hardiness  stand  in  the 
way  as  a  stumbling  block  to  more  and  better  fruit  when  we  can  take 
those  half  hardy  varieties  and  successfully  graft  them  into  the  head 
of  a  tree  that  has  the  following  qualities:  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
variety  we  intend  to  grow;  it  must  be  possessed  of  early  maturing 
qualities;  it  must  have  the  hardiness  to  defy  our  winters?  With  this 
combination  we  can  accomplish  in  a  few  years  what  some  of  our  scien- 
tific men  tell  us  would  require  ten  thousand  years  through  seed  pro- 
duction of  tender  varieties  alone,  the  growing  of  more  and  better 


Harry  Dunsmore's  residence 

varieties  of  winter  apples  that  cannot  profitably  be  grown  in  the  usual 
way  in  this  climate. 

Thirty  years  ago,  if  a  man  had  made  the  declaration  that  he  could 
speak  and  his  voice  could  be  heard  500  or  1,000  miles  away,  he  would 
have  been  put  down  as  a  fit  subject  for  an  insane  asylum;  today  we 
know  it  is  a  fact,  if  not  directly,  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
the  phone.  Is  it  not  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  can  take 
those  half-hardy  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and  by  top-working  them  into 
the  head  of  a  stock  that  is  congenial  to  it,  possessed  of  hardiness  and 
early  maturing  qualities,  that  we  can  transfuse  into  that  scion  a  flow 
of  plant  life  that  will  enable  it  to  fortify  itself  against  winter  injury 
by  the  early  maturity  of  its  wood,  thus  giving  the  wood  time  to  harden 
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before  severe  freezing  weather  sets  in?  In  fact  this  is  the  dividing  line 
upon  which  hangs  the  term  "hardiness."  The  tender  varieties  don't 
know  when  to  stop  growing  in  this  cHmate  and  when  winter  comes 
along  it  finds  them  still  wearing  their  summer  dress.  Our  hardiest 
varieties  do  know  when  to  stop  growing  and  prepare  for  winter  in 
good  season. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  combine  our  forces  and  put  one-tenth  of 
the  time  into  actual  practice  that  has  been  lost  in  arguing  the  question 
of  hardiness.  If  you  do,  along  the  lines  that  I  have  suggested,  you 
will  have  accomplished  something  of  real  value  to  yourself  and  also  to 
the  state  of  Minnesota. 

What  is  true  of  the  plum  with  regard  to  top-working  is  also  true 
of  the  apple.  As  a  grower  of  fruit  for  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  a  keen  observer  of  the  effects  resulting 
from  top-working,  my  experience  has  convinced  me  that  a  full  supply 
of  true  winter  apples  is  within  our  reach  through  the  medium  of  top- 
working.  I  will  mention  a  few  varieties  grown  in  my  orchard: 
Jonathan,  top-worked  on  Peerless,  small,  on  Virginia  crab,  small,  on 
Hibernal  undersized — bears  well  on  all  three ;  Grimes  Golden  on  Peer- 
less, medium  size,  on  Virginia,  large,  on  Hibernal,  medium — bears 
well,  quite  profitable ;  Malinda  on  Peerless,  fruit  large,  bears  immense- 
ly ;  Pewaukee  on  Gideon  seedling,  fruit  large,  bears  well ;  Wolf  River 
on  Gideon  seedling,  twenty-three  years  old,  thirty  feet  spread,  top- 
worked  fifteen  years  ago — fruit  large,  bears  abundantly,  much  more 
profitable  than  trees  of  the  same  variety  grown  in  the  usual  way. 


Replanting  Old  Obohabd. — On  the  site  of  an  old  orchard  last  spring 
after  the  field  had  been  staked#out,  and  the  holes  dug  large  and  deep,  some 
good,  fresh,  virgin  soil  was  hauled  from  a  piece  of  timber  land  and  about  a 
bushel  of  it  was  put  at  every  hole.  The  trees  were  set  right  in  the  new  soil ; 
they  started  in  a  very  short  time,  and  made  a  splendid  growth.  These  trees 
were  set  in  a  field  that  had  been  planted  to  vetch  the  previous  fall,  so  after 
the  trees  started  and  vetch  was  large  enough  it  was  plowed  under.  The 
weeds  were  kept  down  by  frequent  harrowing,  until  it  was  again  time  for 
the  sowing  of  vetch,  which  in  turn  was  turned  under.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  trees  will  develop  finely  if  the  application  of  vetch  is  continued,  even 
though  the  soil  is  of  the  lightest  sandy  texturs.—Michigan. 
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Notes  on  Breeding  Fruits. 

CHAS.  G.  PATTEN,  FRUIT  BREEDER,  CHARLES  CITY,  lA. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  some  photographs  of  the  breeding 
work  on  my  grounds,  which  are  most  illuminating  and  assuring  of  the 
real  certainty  of  our  being  able  to  breed  specific  characters  in  our  trees 
and  fruits  that  has  ever  come  within  my  reading  or  observation. 

It  was  exceedingly  for- 
tunate for  me,  and,  I  am 
sure,  for  horticulture  as 
well,  that  the  origin  of  the 
Briars  Sweet  crab,  or  more 
properly,  hybrid,  came  to 
my  knowledge  in  early  man- 
hood. 

This  view  of  three  trees 
with  the  leaves  on,  taken 
November  15th,  is  a  part  of 
an  experiment  begun  twen- 
ty-three years  ago  last 
spring.  This  second  one, 
with  leaves  all  off,  began 
about  eighteen  years  since. 
The  parents  of  the  Briars 
Sweet  were  the  small,  old 
Red,  and  somewhat  acrid, 
Siberian  crab  apple,  which 
was  naturally  pollinated  by 
the  Bailey  Sweet  apple. 
The  limbs  of  these  two  sorts 
hung  together,  and,  as  I  remember  it,  nd  other  trees  in  the  little  yard 
were  old  enough  to  bear  at  that  time.  Mr.  Briar,  the  owner,  planted 
seeds  of  the  Siberian,  and  the  Briars  Sweet  was  the  result. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Bailey  and  the  Briars  Sweet, 
and  especially  those  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  little,  old  Red 
Siberians,  can  readily  see  the  dominating  influence  of  the  Bailey 
Sweet,  in  the  new  cross,  over  the  Siberian.  The  trees  here  shown  are 
the  farther  product  of  a  cross  of  the  Pound  Sweet  apple  on  the  Briars 
Sweet. 

Now  note  the  results  and  the  facts,  or  principles,  which  they 
establish.  The  dominating,  specific,  sweet  character,  seen  in  the  first 
cross  by  the  Bailey  Sweet,  when  reinforced  by  the  Pound  Sweet,  pro- 


Trees  with  leaves  on  Nov.  15.    Ori«rin,  Old  Red  Siberian 

and  Bailey  Sweet  cross ;  Briars  Sweet,  (Siberian 

hybrid)  Pound  Sweet  cross. 
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duced  seedlings  which  unfaihngly  produced  sweet  apples,  and  three 
out  of  seven  seedlings  as  fully  as  good  as,  if  not  better  in  quality  than, 
either  parent.  So  in  this  case  the  certainty  of  specific  breeding  in 
tree  fruits  is  fully  apparent. 

But  the  real  signficance  of  this  view  is  only  half  told.  Look  at 
the  leaves  hanging  on  those  seedling  orchard  trees  on  November  15th. 
What  is  the  reason?  Why,  the  two  dominating  parents  in  that  com- 
pound were  born  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  so  do  not  ripen  their  wood 
and  shed  their  leaves  sufficiently  early  to  render  them  hardy,  or 
adapted  to  this  interior  climate.     Hence,  dominating,  as  they  have  in 


Origin  Red  Siberian  with  (doubtless)  Talman  Sweet;  Richland  Winter  Sweet, 
Russian  Green  Sweet  cross.  Leaves  off  Oct.  15. 

this  cross,  none  of  their  seedlings  are  fully  hardy  here.  However, 
some  of  their  seedlings,  having  in  them  the  recessive  character  of  the 
hardy  Siberian,  will  undoubtedly  produce  trees  fully  hardy  and  bear- 
ing sweet  apples. 

Now  note  the  contrast  in  this  view  of  eight  seedlings,  with  the 
leaves  all  off  on  October  15th.  They  are  the  product  of  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Richland  Winter  Sweet  crab,  or  hybrid,  with  the  Russian 
Green,  an  early  sweet  apple,  a  tree  that  we  call  perfectly  hardy  and 
free  from  blight  of  trunk  or  limbs. 

The  Richland  Winter  hybrid  is  an  accidental  seedling  originat- 
ing in  Richland  county,  Wisconsin.  It  was  disseminated  by  Geo.  W. 
Putnam,  of  Ash  Ridge,  in  that  county,  some  time  in  the  eighties.  It 
is  a  hardy  tree,  nearly  free*  from  blight,  fruit  fully  as  large  as  Tran- 
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scendent,  partly  red,  sweet  and  good.  Season  about  October  and  No- 
vember. The  parents  of  this  tree  were  no  doubt  the  Red  Siberian  polli- 
nated by  the  Talman  Sweet  apple.  No  other  sweet  apple,  grown  in 
that  part  of  Wisconsin,  was  hardy  enough  to  produce  a  sweet  hybrid 
of  such  hardiness  and  quality.  Another  conclusive  reason  is,  that  no 
other  apple  than  Talman  Sweet  could  so  stamp  its  color  on  the  seed- 
lings of  this  hybrid  between  Richland  Winter  and  the  Russian  Green 
as  seen  in  the  fruit  of  their  seedlings,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 


Patten  Greenincr  and  Ben  Davis  cross. 

such  hardy  trees.  Both  the  sweet  apples,  being  light,  or  green,  in 
color,  have  dominated  color  entirely,  and  also  the  specific  sweet  char- 
acter, as  in  the  first  experiment.  No  more  conclusive  proof  of  the 
value  of  scientific  breeding  has  ever  been  offered  than  is  portrayed  in 
these  two  experiments. 

I  present  here  two  other  views  which  will  help  to  farther  illumi- 
nate this  important  breeding  problem.  In  both  views,  the  Patten 
Greening  is  the  seed  producing  parent.  In  one,  the  Ben  Davis  is  the 
pollenizing  parent ;  and,  in  the  other,  it  is  the  Black  Annett. 

These  photographs  were  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  seedling  rows 
to  show  the  marked  difference  which  there  is  in  individual  seedlings 
of  the  same  crossing. 
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Every  orchardist  can  see  at  a  glance  the  great  economic  value  of 
one  form  over  the  other.  One  tree  in  each  view  will,  when  it  comes 
to  bear,  have  to  be  tied  or  propped,  or  both,  to  keep  it  from  splitting 
in  pieces,  while  the  other  will  carry  a  great  load  of  fruit,  bearing  its 
limbs  to  the  ground  without  breaking. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  to  any  intelligent  body  of  horti- 
culturists, that  the  lessons  drawn  from  these  views  will  some  day  be 
applied  to  the  breeding  of  specific  forms  of  beauty  and  utility  in  trees 


Patten  Greening  and  Black  Annett  cross 

which  will  add  untold  values  to  the  orchards  and  ornamental  trees 
of  the  world. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  views  which  are  here  presented 
have  a  significance  which  not  only  invites  but  commands  the  attention 
of  the  restless,  pushing  spirits  that  dominate  the  age  in  which  we 
live. 
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The  Beta  Grape  and  its  Origin, 

WM.    PFAENDER,    JR.,    NURSERYMAN,    NEW    ULM. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  in  horticultural  papers,  or 
having  heard,  of  the  originator  of  the  Beta  grape  until  several  years 
ago,  when  by  mere  accident  I  ascertained  the  originator  as  I  will  show 
later  on.  Thinking  that  this  person  should  be  better  known,  I  ar- 
ranged with  our  worthy  secretary  to  make  this  matter  the  subject  of 
my  paper.  If  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  interest  you  and  assist  in 
giving  credit  where  credit  is  due,  I  shall  have  accomplished  all  that 
I  set  out  to  do. 

In  the  "Western  Fruit  Grower"  of  March,  1906,  page  158,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Camp,  of  Nebraska,  on  "Breeding 
Hardy  Grapes  in  the  West."  In  this  article  Mr.  Camp  stated  that'  for 
his  crossing  work  he  had  secured  several  good  grapes  as  foundation 
stock,  among  them  the  "Dacota''  grape  from  J.  Smelter,  of  Carver, 
Minn.,  which  was  said  to  have  withstood  forty  to  fifty  below  zero  with- 
out injury.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  in  his  book,  "Foundation  of 
American  Grape  Culture,"  also  refers  to  these  hybrids. 

Being  interested  in  growing  hardy  grapes  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Smelter, 
at  Carver,  regarding  the  Dakota  grape  and  received  an  answer  from 
Mr.  Jac.  Suelter,  who,  I  afterwards  ascertained,  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Louis  Suelter,  the  originator  of  the  Beta  and  other  grapes.  This  cor- 
respondence finally  resulted  in  Mr.  Jacob  Suelter  coming  to  New  Ulm 
and  turning  over  to  me  the  entire  stock  of  Dakota  grapes  then  in  his 
possession,  stating  that  his  father  in  later  years  considered  the  Dakota 
the  best  of  the  grapes  later  on  described.  He  also  had  with  him  a 
lengthy  article,  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Freie  Presse,  of  October 
18th,  1884,  a  German  paper,  in  which  his  father  described  his  hardy 
grapes. 

The  time  allotted  is  too  short  to  permit  me  to  give  the  complete 
article,  but  I  will  supply  a  copy  of  my  translation  in  full,  to  any  one 
desiring  it;  and  I  will  here  give  a  synopsis  of  the  article  written  by 
the  originator.  He  states  that  he  tried  for  years  to  improve  the  wild 
grape  but  had  no  reward  from  his  experiments  except  that  he  pro- 
duced a  very  sweet,  early  and  good  bearing  wild  grape  that  ripened  its 
fruit  early.  As  the  berries  were  not  of  the  desired  size,  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  if  he  should  fertilize  the  flowers  of  this  wild  sweet  grape 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Concord,  which  is  not  hardy  here,  he  might 
produce  a  hardy  grape  that  would  be  larger  than  the  wild  ones.  He 
says:     "I  think  it  was  in  1870  when  I  made  this  hybridization  and 
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grew  fifteen  seedlings.  In  1881  they  flowered  the  first  time,  and  as 
the  year  1881  was  the  severest  year  for  mildew  that  I  have  witnessed 
in  twenty  years  the  majority  of  these  seedlings  were  affected  with 
mildew.  Five  of  these  seedlings  were  free  from  mildew,  and  I  de- 
stroyed the  others. 

In  1881-82-83  these  plants  bore  fruit,  and  I  have  not  discovered 
any  mildew  or  rot  on  any  of  the  berries.  To  show  how  early  these 
hybrids  are  I  will  give  the  date  of  flowering  and  ripening  of  fruit, 
as  follows: 

1881  No.  1  begins  to  blossom   May  26,  shows  color  July  31. 

1881  No.  2        "  "  "         May  27,      "         "       Aug.    4. 

1881  No.  3         "  "  "         May  30,      "         "       Aug.    8. 

1881  Delaware  "  "  "         June  8,      "          "       Aug.  15. 

1882  No.  1  begins  to  blossom  June  18,  shows  color  Aug.  20. 
1882  No.  2  "  "  "  Tunc  14,  "  "  Aug.  24. 
1882    No.  3         "       "            "         June  15,      "  **       Aug.  29. 

1882  Delaware  "       "  "        June  26,      "  "       Sept.    4. 

1883  No.  1  begins  to  blossom  June  24,  shows  color  Aug.  22. 
1883  No.  2  "  "  "  June  24,  "  "  Aug.  28. 
1883  No.  3  "  "  "  Tunc  21,  "  *'  Sept.  2. 
1883  No.  4  first  flowering  June  23,  "  "  Aug.  17. 
1883  Delaware  first  to  blossom  June  27,      "          "       Sept.    4. 

Then  he  describes  how  he  knows  that  the  hybridization  has  ac- 
tually taken  place,  and  states  that  in  1883  the  first  hard  frost  was  on 
September  10th  and  that  the  wood  of  these  hybrids  was  perfectly  ma- 
tured. He  mentions  a  number  of  reasons  why  these  hybrids  are  valu- 
able, etc.  He  states  that  he  named  them,  Beta,  Monitor,  Dakota  and 
Suelter. 

Desiring  to  know  more  about  these  grapes,  I  took  a  trip  to  Carver 
on  March  9th,  1908,  and  secured  cuttings  at  the  original  Suelter  home 
and  also  from  two  other  parties  at  Carver  who  had  the  Suelter  grapes. 
Having  secured  cuttings  from  what  were  supposed  to  be  eight  dif- 
ferent plants,  I  numbered  them  1  to  8.  I  have  these  all  planted  sepa- 
rately, and  all  of  them  have  borne  a  good  crop  this  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  them,  No.  1,  which  was  called  a  half-breed  by  the 
party  it  was  taken  from.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  more  about  these  hardy  grapes,  and  will  say  that  I  have  kept 
memoranda  of  these  eight  numbers  and  compared  them  with  the  Beta 
and  the  original  Dakota. 

I  have  the  Beta  from  three  different  sources  and  find  that  I  have 
two  kinds  of  Beta,  one  shedding  its  leaves  earlier  than  the  other  and 
bearing  better,  while  the  one  that  defoliates  later  is  a  more  vigorous 
grower. 
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In  comparing  notes  1  find  that  the  Dakota  defoliates  fully  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  early  defoliating  Beta,  and  the  fruit  of  the 
Dakota  is  sweeter  than  that  of  all  the  others.  The  Dakota  can  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Beta,  first,  by  the  sweet  taste,  and, 
second,  by  the  fact  that  when  the  berry  of  the  Dakota  is  picked  off 
the  stem  the  stub  shows  a  greenish  white  color,  while  that  of  the  Beta 
is  red. 

In  comparing  my  Betas  with  the  plants  I  procured  from  Carver, 
I  find  that  the  early  defoliating  Beta  is  like  my  No.  3  and  the  late  one 
like  my'Nos.  2  and  8,  and  from  these  observations  it  is  my  opinion 
that  two  different  Carver  grapes  were  sent  out  when  they  were  orig- 
inally distributed  as  Beta. 

The  originator,  Mr.  Suelter,  speaks  of  five  plants  but  names  only 
four,  and  I  think  I  have  the  fifth  one  in  my  No.  1  which  I  took  from 
Mr.  Klevis'  place,  as  that  is  different  from  all  the  others.  It  has  a 
small  round  cluster  and  ripens  later  than  any  of  the  others  and  is  not 
such  a  vigorous  grower,  with  thin  vines,  and  I  think  for  this  reason 
Mr.  Suelter  did  not  propagate  and  distribute  it,  for  we  did  not  find 
it  on  his  place. 

Although  these  Carver  grapes  are  perfectly  hardy,  it  is  advisable 
to  protect  them  the  first  winter  after  planting. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  Prof.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas, 
states  in  his  book,  "Foundation  of  American  Grape  Culture,"  that 
Mr.  Suelter  used  a  native  white  fruited  variety  of  Vitis  Vulpina 
(Riparia)  to  produce  these  hybrids.  Upon  inquiry  on  this  point,  Prof. 
Munson  advises  me  that  Mr.  Suelter  so  stated  to  him,  and,  in  fact, 
sent  him  plants  of  this  native  white  variety  which  bore  small  compact 
clusters  2  to  2j4  inches  long  of  good  quality.  This  seems  to  explain 
why  the  wine  made  of  these  grapes  is  not  as  dark  in  color  as  that 
of  our  native  black  grapes. 


Fertilizing  an  Apple  Orchard.— -Bulletin  No.  339,  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  deals  with  the  results  of  an 
experiment  conducted  for  fifteen  years  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  to  fertilize  apple  orchards.  The  conclusion  briefly  is  that  * 'trees 
in  this  experiment  would  have  been  practically  as  well  off  had  not  an  ounce 
of  fertilizer  been  applied  to  them."  The  soil  used  was  a  clay  loam  too  heavy 
for  a  good  orchard  soil.  It  is  impossible  to  any  more  than  refer  to  this 
bulletin,  which  our  readers  will  find  of  sufilcient  interest  to  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  requesting  a  copy. 
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Trees  and  Tree  Planting. 

W.  A.  BURNAP,  DELEGATE ,  N.  E.  lA.   HORT.  SOCIETY,  CLEAR  LAKE,  lA. 

The  poet  Thompson  sings : 

"Welcome  ye  shades!    Ye  bowing  thickets  hail! 
Ye  lofty  pines!    Ye  venerable  oaks! 
Ye  ashes  wild  resounding  o'er  the  steep! 
Delicious  is  your  shelter  to  my  soul!" 

Every  true  spirit  answers  that  call,  and  false  the  man,  wanton  the 
woman  and  fickle  the  child  who  cannot  join  the  chorus. 

I  love  the  woods  but  adverse  fate  placed  my  home  on  the  rolling 
land  of  the  Wisconsin  drift  in  northern  Iowa.  West  from  where  I 
settled  this  land  tumbled  away  clear  to  the  upper  Des  Moines  river, 
forty  miles  distant,  without  a  tree  to  mark  the  course  of  the  stream 
or  shade  the  grasses  and  flowers  of  its  virgin  prairie.  Across  this 
tumultuous  ocean  of  land,  fires  swept,  blizzards  howled,  and  no  foot 
save  that  of  the  hunter  or  his  prey  trod  its  lofty  swells  or  grass- 
tangled  valleys. 

Now  all  is  changed,  the  Swede  and  the  Dane,  the  Irishman  and 
Norwegian,  the  English  and  the  German,  have  settled,  made  homes 
and  buried  their  national  differences  under  the  broad  cover  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  True  to  the  sentiment  commencing  this  paper,  nestled 
around  their  homes,  scattered  about  their  churches,  protecting  their 
schools  and  marking  their  farms,  are  trees,  groves  and  shelter  belts, 
which  have  so  beautified  the  land  that  many  times  when  achieving 
some  high  spot  that  commanded  a  broad  view,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  stop  my  team  and  admire  the  scene.  At  such  times  I  have  been 
reminded  of  the  lines  Scott  puts  in  Rhoderic  Dhu's  mouth  when  ad- 
dressing Fitz  James : 

"Stranger,   from   yonder   mountain   heights, 
I  saw  thee  send  the  lighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Extended  in  succession  gay. 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pasture  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between. 
This  fertile  plain,  this  softened  dale, 
Was    once   the    birthright  of  the  Gael, 
But  Saxon  came  with  iron  hand 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land." 

We  have  but  to  substitute  the  Indian  with  his  blanket  and  toma- 
hawk for  the  Gael  with  his  tartan  and  claymore,  and  this  description, 
and  facts,  would  fit  this  land  of  mine  as  well  as  the  beautiful  low- 
lands of  Scotland. 

What  matters  it  to  me,  if  in  the  haste  or  poverty  of  these  settlers 
they  have  made  mistakes  and  planted  willow,  poplar,  cottonwood  and 
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locust  where  they  might  have  set  pine,  spruce,  ash  and  elm?  They 
have  made  homes  where  there  was  only  savagery,  planted  churches 
where  there  was  only  desolation,  and  builded  schoolhouses  where  only 
the  wolves  howled.  May  peace,  prosperity  and  plenty  be  with  them, 
and  a  better  arboriculture  come  with  more  thorough  knowledge  and 
more  abundant  means! 

What  a  wonderful  flora  this  land  of  ours  possesses!  Like  a  fair 
dream  comes  to  my  mind  a  trip  I  once  made  in  winter  from  our  bleak 
north,  south  and  still  southward,  until  the  Southern  Cross  blazed  to 
my  view  in  the  sky,  shining  ovef  the  hills  and  dense  forests  of  Yuca- 
tan. Many  were  the  objects  of  interest  that  this  long  trip  presented, 
buildings,  towns,  people,  language,  customs,  but  to  me  above  all  else 
in  interest  were  the  rapidly  changing  flora.  When  I  started,  the 
woods  and  fields  of  Iowa  were  bleak  and  bare  and  brown,  its  last 
year's  foliage  scattered  by  the  winds  of  Heaven.  Southward,  when 
past  the  general  line  of  the  Ohio  River,  I  found  myself  hunting,  and 
successfully  hunting,  from  the  car  window  for  mistletoe,  which  para- 
site followed  me  to  the  Gulf.  Below  the  east  and  west  line  of  Vicks- 
burg,  swamp  oaks,  cypress  and  tupelo  gums  claimed  my  attention, 
while  Spanish  moss  swung  from  many  trees  in  damp  locations. 

On  reaching  the  Gulf  shore,  magnolias,  live  oaks  and  other  ever- 
green trees  had  so  reinforced  their  kindred  that  the  woods  presented 
almost  the  summer  hue  of  our  northern  forests.  Further  south,  ap- 
proaching the  north  coast  of  Yucatan  from  the  bay  of  Campeche, 
even  in  mid-winter,  the  land  presented  a  perfect  mass  of  green.  De- 
ciduous trees  have  entirely  disappeared,  evergreens  alone  remain;  palms 
of  many  kinds  reach  their  heads  towards  the  sky;  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, zapote,  chicle,  pupa  and  chinchara  trees  reach  their  oak-like  heads 
hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  while  cinchona  palms,  logwood  and  thou- 
sands of  vines  and  creepers  fill  the  undergrowth.  So  luxuriant  is  the 
forest  flora  that  should  one  wish  to  go  in  any  direction  not  previously 
worked  or  traveled  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  the  peon  and  his 
machete,  and  with  his  help,  and  steady  work,  eight  rods'  progress 
might  be  made  in  a  day — a  day,  however,  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
strange,  gigantic  and  beautiful  growth  there  found,  not  the  least  of 
which  would  be  the  abundant,  ever  present,  orchids,  which  swing  at- 
tached to  almost  every  tree,  living  or  dead.  So  varied,  beautiful  and 
abundant  is  our  native  flora,  north  and  south,  and  so  easy  and  kindly 
to  transplant,  that  the  filling  of  the  streets  and  parks  of  our  towns  and 
cities  with  trees,  set  for  ornament  and  beauty,  which  are  fit  only  for 
the  woodpile,  is  a  malfeasance  of  the  very  worst  character. 
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Yet  how  often  is  this  sin  committed !  At  the  newly  progressive 
city  of  Mobile,  I  found  them  setting  in  their  streets  and  parks,  for 
shade  and  beauty,  that  tree  that  Orange  Judd  said,  with  good  reason^ 
should  be  planted  not  nearer  than  fifty  miles  apart  h^re  or  anywhere — 
the  Lombardy  poplar;  this  being  done  notwithstanding  that  beautiful 
magnolias,  grand  live  oaks  and  magnificent  tupelo  gums  could  be  had 
in  the  woods  for  digging.  In  your  own  Minnesota  I  know  a  town 
builded  in  a  region  where  all  kinds  of  oak,  elms  and  hard  maple  are 
indigenous,  hardy,  plenty  and  beautiful,  and  yet  its  streets  and  lawns 
are  filled  with  dirty,  scraggly,  insect-infested  box  elders.  These  towns 
are  not  exceptions.  You  will  find  their  companions  in  nearly  every 
county,  in  every  state  of  the  south  and  west.  To  you  gentlemen  of 
this  society  the  problem  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  your  young  men 
and  children  be  taught  not  only  to  plant  trees  but  to  plant  with  judg- 
ment, having  in  view  not  today  but  the  years  to  come. 

The  reasons  for  tree  planting  are  many.  I  once  furnished  a  few 
such  to  a  friend  for  an  Arbor  Day  edition  of  his  paper,  and  as  the 
reasons  then  in  Iowa  will  apply  now  in  Minnesota,  I  will  close  by 
repeating  them  here  and  allow  this  meeting  to  proceed  to  better  things. 

"WHY  PLANT  A  TREE?" 

Why  plant  a  tree?     Because  the  birds, 

That  "trance  the  listening  air," 
May  nest  among  its  rippling  leaves 

And  sing  your  praises  there. 

Why  plant  a  tree?    Because  the  beasts, 

As  seasons  come  and  go, 
May  shelter  underneath  its  boughs 

And  their  mute  thanks  bestow. 

Why  plant  a  tree?    Because  you  may, 

As  aging  years  invade, 
Eat  of  its  fruit,  admire  its  form, 

Or  rest  beneath  its  shade. 

Why  plant  a  tree?     Because  your  son, 

And  his  son's  son  again, 
For  this  alone  in  future  years 

May  rise  and  bless  your  name. 

Why  plant  a  tree?     'cause  God  Himself 

A  i^arden  set  of  old, 
And  if  you  follow  in  His  way 

You'll  find,  mayhap,  His  fold. 

So  then  if  God,  and  child  and  yov», 

And  beast  and  bird  agree, 
Why  man!  get  up  and  hunt  that  spade 

And  go  and  plant  a  tree. 
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Evergreens  for  the  Dryer  Sections  of  Minnesota. 

PETER  SIVERTS,   CANBY. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  I  commenced  planting  evergreens 
here  in  Yellow  Medicine  county,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  South 
Dakota  state  line.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  almost  an  impossi- 
bility to  get  evergreens  to  grow  here  on  these  open,  wind-swept 
prairies ;  still  by  raising  them  from  seed,  transplanting  often  and  care- 
fully, I  had  quite  fair  success. 

The  first  varieties  tried  were  Austrian  pine  and  Norway  spruce; 
of  these  the  pine  proved  the  hardiest,  but  the  spruce  did  fairly  well 
also,  especially  where  not  exposed  too  much  to  the  wind.  Many  of 
this  first  planting  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  neighborhood  and,  as 
a  rule,  are  fine,  healthy  looking  trees. 

Since  then  I  have  experimented  with  the  following  additional 
varieties:  Scotch  pine,  white  pine,  jack  pine,  bull  pine  and  dwarf 
mountain  pine,  also  white  spruce,  Black  Hills  spruce,  Douglas  spruce, 
balsam  fir,  red  cedar  and  arbor  vitse. 

The  Scotch  pine  has  done  well,  is  a  rapid  grower,  transplants 
easily  and  is  a  very  pretty  tree  when  young,  but  as  it  gets  older  it  has 
a  tendency  to  get  open  and  more  or  less  crooked  and  scraggy,  and  so 
is  not  so  desirable  for  ornamental  planting,  but  is  one  of  the  best  for 
windbreaks.  The  Austrian  pine  grows  a  little  slower  than  the  Scotch, 
but  is  straighter  and  more  dense  and  a  darker  green  in  foliage,  trans- 
plants almost  as  easily  and  is  a  good  tree,  both  for  windbreak  and 
ornamental  planting. 

The  white  pine  appears  to  be  more  tender  and  seems  to  suffer 
more  from  the  drying  winter  winds,  turning  red  towards  spring  nearly 
every  winter  and  sometimes  killing  back  considerably;  in  fact  all  the 
pines  are  liable  to  turn  red  towards  spring,  but  not  so  often  and  gen- 
erally recover  entirely.  Right  here  is  a  peculiarity  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  account  for;  for  instance,  one  year  the  Scotch  pine  will 
turn  very  badly  and  the  Austrian  will  stand  perfectly  green,  while 
another  year  this,  perhaps,  will  be  reversed. 

The  jack  pine,  though  a  rapid  grower,  is  so  open  and  crooked  and 
has  such  a  poor  colored  foliage  that,  although  it  seems  quite  hardy,  I 
would  not  recommend  planting  it  to  any  extent.  The  bull  pine  re- 
sembles the  Austrian  very  much  and  is,  no  doubt,  very  hardy  when 
well  established,  but  on  account  of  being  so  hard  to  transplant  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  good  stand.  The  mountain  pine,  although  a  slow 
grower  and  spreading  of  habit,  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  prairie 
planting.     It  is  easy  to  transplant    and  holds  its  bright  green  color 
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well  the  year  round.  It  makes  a  pretty  hedge  and  can  be  used  to 
good  effect  for  single  specimens  on  the  lawn  in  places  where  a  tall- 
growing  tree  would  not  be  desirable. 

The  white  spruce  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  trans- 
planted evergreens  we  have  and  stands  all  kinds  of  exposure  but,  like 
all  the  spruce  family,  makes  a  slow  growth  the  first  five  or  six  years. 

The  Douglas  spruce  seems  to  be  extremely  hardy  when  well 
started.  It  is  kind  of  open  and  irregular  of  habit  while  small  but  im- 
proves with  age  and  generally  develops  into  a  beautiful  tree.    I  think 


Residence  of  Peter  Sivert«,  at  Canby.    He  practices  what.he^preaches. 

it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  desirable  evergreens  for  this  western 
country. 

The  Black  Hills  spruce  resembles  the  white  spruce  very  much  in 
form  and  habit,  but  has  a  somewhat  darker  foliage  and  is  very  hardy. 

The  blue  spruce  is,  perhaps,  the  hardiest  of  all  the  -evergreens 
and  also  the  prettiest;  is  rather  slow  growing,  but  quite  spreading 
and  generally  has  a  beautiful,  symmetrical  farm.  They,  however,  are 
not  all  blue,  a  large  percent  of  them  remaining  green.  In  the  spring 
they  are  most  always  all  green,  and  it  is  only  by  marking  the  blue 
specimens  in  the  summer  that  these  can  be  identified  in  the  spring. 
It  is  the  latest  of  the  evergreens  to  start  sprouting  in  the  spring,  which 
renders  them  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  late  frost. 

The  balsam  fir  seems  to  do  well  here,  is  a  very  pretty  tree  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  stands  about  as  well  as  the  other  evergreens. 
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The  red  cedar  if  from  northern  grown  seed  is  very  hardy  and 
does  well  here,  but  from  southern  seed  it  winter-kills  entirely. 

The  arbor  vitae  is  too  tender  here,  unless  grown  in  a  very  shel- 
tered place  and  not  allowed  to  go  into  winter  in  too  dry  ground. 

Now  as  to  transplanting — that  is  where  the  failures  commence. 
The  whole  evergreen  family,  unfortunately,  is  of  this  nature,  that  their 
roots  do  not  stand  being  exposed  in  the  least;  the  resinous  sap  sets 
so  quickly,  especially  in  these  strong  prairie  winds,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  utmost  care  in  handling  them.  Puddling  the  roots  in  a  thick 
mud  bath  as  soon  as  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  immediately  heeling 
them  in  in  moist  ground,  and  when  ready  to  plant  again  puddling 
them   is  the  best  way  I  know  of. 


Peter  Sivert^*  orchard  protected  on  the  north  by  evergreen  windbreak. 

As  to  planting,  the  rule  that  holds  good  for  other  kinds  of  trees 
holds  good  for  evergreens,  the  whole  secret  is  in  keeping  the  roots 
wet  from  the  time  they  are  dug  till  they  are  planted  again.  Be  sure 
and  pack  the  earth  well  among  the  roots,  and  when  well  covered  tramp 
it  firmly,  and  then  throw  a  little  loose  dirt  on  top.  If  planted  in  a  row 
for  a  windbreak  or  to  form  a  grove,  they  should  be  cultivated  often 
till  about  the  first  of  August  and  especially  after  a  heavy  rain.  Hoeing 
occasionally  will  also  be  necessary.  I  generally  use  a  five-shovel,  one- 
horse  cultivator,  and  follow  with  a  fourteen-tooth  drag  implement. 
In  planting  larger  specimens  on  the  lawn,  be  sure  and  dig  the  holes 
large  enough  so  the  roots  will  go  in  without  bending,  and  proceed  the 
same  as  with  a  small  tree.  If  the  ground  should  be  dry  it  is  necessary 
to  water ;  but  plant  your  tree  first  and  after  having  tramped  the  earth 
firm  and  solid,  and  before  quite  filling  the  hole,  apply  the  water  in  the 
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basin  thus  formed  until  it  is  filled,  and  then  when  the  water  has  well 
settled,  say  in  a  few  hours,  throw  on  more  loose,  dry  dirt,  but  do  not 
fill  the  hoie  completely.  Don't  pour  the  water  on  the  foliage  as  you 
are  liable  to  kill  the  tree.  If  it  is  a  very  dry  season  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  water  two  or  three  times  a  month,  but  always  do  it  by  flooding 
the  basin  around  the  tree,  and  preferably  in  the  evening,  and  next 
morning  take  a  rake  and  break  up  the  crust  that  is  likely  to  form,  or 
else  throw  on  a  little  mulching  of  lawn  clippings  or  something. 

The  main  thing  in  keeping  an  evergreen  thrifty  on  a  lawn  is  to 
widen  this  basin  a  little  every  year  for  a  number  of  years  and  keeping 
the  top  soil  loose  and  free  of  grass  and  weeds.  Don't  remove  the 
lower  limbs,  let  them  grow  clear  to  the  ground. 


Annual  Report,  Executive  Board,  1911. 

WYMAN  ELLIOT^  CHAIRMAN,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  executive  board  has  held  three  meetings  the  past  year,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  The 
only  business  performed,  as  the  records  show,  was  the  election  of  the 
secretary.  The  board  was  in  session  at  this  time,  with  Mr.  A.  F. 
Woods,  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College,  having  under  consideration 
matters  pertaining  to  the  common  interests  of  both  the  society  and  the 
institution  of  which  Mr.  Woods  is  the  head. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  preceding  the  annual 
summer  meeting,  at  which  six  members  of  the  board  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  secretary's  accounts  for  the  preceding  six  months  were 
examined  and  approved,  also  the  account  of  the  treasurer  for  prem- 
iums paid  out  at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  and  a  resolution  was 
introduced  and  unanimously  adopted  urging  the  superintendent  of 
farmers*  institutes  to  provide  each  institute  corps  in  service  in  the 
state  with  a  lecturer  on  horticulture,  and  also  approving  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  locating  horticultural  schools  of  a  week's  duration  at 
convenient  points.  The  third  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  at  which  the  accounts  of  the  secretary  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  months  were  audited  and  approved,  also  treasurer's  account 
for  premiums  paid  at  summer  meeting.  Many  matters  of  interest  to 
the  society  were- talked  over  which  will  have  material  effect  on  the 
general  character  of  the  work  the  society  is  performing,  but  no  special 
action  was  formally  taken. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  as  a  result  in  part  at  least  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  board,  each  one  of  the  four  corps  of  in- 
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structors  now  at  work  with  the  farmers'  institute,  commencing  service 
yesterday,  is  provided  with  a  lecturer  on  horticulture ;  Mr.  A.  Brackett 
and  R.  A.  Schutz  who  have  done  previous  service  of  this  character, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Dewain  Cook,  who  are  performing  service 
of  this  sort  for  the  first  time.  These  gentlemen  are  all  well  known 
as  authorities  on  the  subjects  they  handle,  and  we  expect  valuable 
results  from  their  work.  The  movement  to  establish  horticultural 
schools  at  different  points  in  the  state  is  taking  form,  and  quite  a 
number,  we  understand,  have  already  been  decided  upon.  Members 
who  are  interested  in  the  opportunities  that  these  give  for  practical 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  horticulture,  fruit  growing  especially,  and 
desire  such  schools  in  their  neighborhood,  might  correspond  with 
Supt.  A.  D.  Wilson,  at  St.  Anthony  Park. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  large  and  important  work 
now  well  und^r  way  at  the  fruit-breeding  farm,  under  the  management 
of  Supt.  Chas.  Haralson,  and  the  annual  report  which  will  be  made 
later  in  this  meeting  is  especially  commended  to  your  careful  con- 
sideration. This  farm  is  very  accessible,  being  on  the  St.  Louis  road, 
twenty-three  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  five  miles  west  of  Excelsior, 
located  about  one-fourth  mile  south  from  the  Zumbra  Heights  station. 
This  farm;  in  a  sense,  is  the  focusing  of  the  efforts  of  this  society,  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period  of  years,  to  secure  new  fruits  adapted  to 
this  region.  Your  earnest  co-operation  in  forwarding  this  work  is 
earnestly  desired.  Any  valuable  seedling  fruits  that  you  know  of 
should  be  tested  at  this  station,  and  this  may  be  safely  done,  as  what- 
ever is  received  for  testing  will  be  carefully  guarded. 

We  note  that  the  membership  of  the  society  has  fallen  off  a  little 
the  past  year,  but  this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  discouraging  feature  with 
us,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  a  year  ago  resulting  in  little  or  no  fruit 
from  most  of  our  orchard  trees,  and  other  kindred  causes,  being  un- 
doubtedly at  the  bottom  of  it.  Returns  coming  in  for  the  year  1912 
indicate  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  society,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  members,  each  one  of  whom  may  by  necessary  effort  send  in  one 
or  more  memberships,  will  insure  the  usual  or  even  larger  increase 
than  usual  in  our  membership  during  the  coming  year.  The  nursery- 
men alone  are  in  a  position,  profiting  as  they  do  largely  from  the 
strength  and  practical  workings  of  this  society,  to  add  very  materially 
to  the*  membership.  With  an  increased  printing  appropriation  made 
by  the  last  legislature  such  an  increase  can  be  cared  for  up  to  its  prob- 
able limits. 
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A  Plea  for  Our  Wild  Flowers. 

PROF.  D.  LANGE,  ST.  PAUL. 

(Illustrations  by  the  author.) 

Every  lover  of  the  beautiful  loves  flowers,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  all  people  love  flowers.  But  flowers  may  receive 
too  much  love  as  well  as  too  much  light  and  heat.  Several  of  our  most 
attractive  wild  flowers  are  in  danger  of  extermination  over  wide  areas 
because  they  have  too  many  admirers  whose  love  is  too  fervent  for  the 
flowers  to  endure. 

On  a  walk  in  early  summer, 
you  have  turned  aside  from 
the  road  and  the  well-trodden 
path  and  are  enjoying  a  ram- 
ble in  real  nature  through  the 
young  ferns,  the  grasses  and 
all  kinds  of  wild  growth. 
With  an  exclamation  of  joy 
you  gaze  at  a  picture  set  in  the 
small  clearing.  It  is  a  clump 
of  Showy  Moccasins,  the  state 
flower  of  Minnesota.  How 
delicately  the  blush  of  red 
blends  with  the  white  on  the 
large  petal,  while  the  smaller 
petals  and  sepals  form  a  bow 
of  white  ribbon,  which  sets  oflf 
the  beautiful  floral  faces! 
You  glance  down  the  stalks 
and  admire  the  abundance  of 
vigorous  green  leaves,  all  of 
which  are  as  gracefully  veined 
as  if  special  care  had  been 
given  to  each  one  by  a  loving 
artist.  And  what  do  you  do 
next?  Very  likely  you  bend 
down,  pull  up  all  this  beauty 
and  search  the  neighborhood 
for  more  flowers  to  pull  up. 
And  this  is  what  thousands  of  flower  lovers  have  done  for  many  years 
to  the  most  unique  and  beautiful  flowers  of  our  northern  states. 

The  princess  of  the  Moccasin  family  has  several  sisters  whose 
beauty  is  not  inferior,  but  only  of  a  less  conspicuous  kind.    They  are 
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the  large  and  the  small  Yellow  Moccasin,  the  charm  of  whose  golden 
faces  is  enhanced  by  narrow  brown  streamers  of  sepals  and  petals. 
Then  there  is  the  little  Pink  and  White  Moccasin  of  cool  wild 
meadows.  Here  and  there  they  greet  you  with  a  childlike  smile  as 
they  grow  in  little  clumps  half  hidden  in  the  grass. 

Quite  different  in  habit 
from  the  little  White-Hoods  of 
the  meadows  is  the  Noah's 
Ark  with  its  solitary  reddish- 
purple  flowers.  Nature  has 
deftly  folded  the  two  halves  of 
the  flower  against  each  other, 
then  added  just  a  suggestion 
of  crumples  and  emphasized 
the  veins  with  a  touch  of  pur- 
ple. If  you  would  meet  the 
Purple  Face,  you  must  seek 
out  sunny  spots  amongst  the 
tamaracks  and  cedars,  where 
the  old  deserted  lumber  roads 
lead  through  northern  swamps. 
Here  you  will  find  them  scat- 
tered single  and  in  twos  and 
threes  over  the  pale  green  car- 
pet of  peat  moss.  You  won- 
der how  they  came  to  be  there. 
It  seems  as  if  the  nymphs  of 
the  forest  had  planted  them. 

Everybody  loves  these  floral 
children  of  wild  meadows  and 
damp  woods;  but,  alas,  the 
story  is  everywhere  the  same. 
Near  large  cities  and  populous 
summer  resorts  they  are  becoming  extinct  through  too  much  admira- 
tion. The  White  Princess  goes  first,  the  large  Golden  Face  follows, 
and  the  little  Bo-Peep  Babies  close  the  sad  procession.  Only  the  charm- 
ing Purple  Faces  remain  a  little  longer  here  and  there  on  sunlit  patches 
of  somber  tamarack  and  cedar  swamps.  But  they  remain  only  because 
it  takes  a  guide  and  much  exertion  to  find  them. 

But  not  only  woodland  flowers  are  threatened  by  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  a  refined  civilization,  the  danger  extends  even  to  several  deni- 
zens of  sunny  hillsides  of  bays  and  lakes,  and  even  to  the  hardy  flowers 
of  our  prairies. 


Beard  Tonfirue,  or  Foxglove— the  honey  jars  of 
the  bumblebees. 
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On  dry,  sunny  slopes  grow  the  large  flowered  Beard's  Tongue,  or 
Wild  Foxglove.  A  few  years  ago  I  used  to  find  it  in  abundance  near 
my  home  city.  Not  only  a  few  specimens  are  left  of  the  large  colony, 
and  I  never  see  but  a  few  leaves  of  these,  unless  I  happen  to  visit  the 
spot  before  the  school  children  and  Sunday  ramblers  ravish  the  hill- 
side. 

Each  kind  of  flower  has  its  own  story  for  him  who  would  stop 
to  read  and  meditate.  If  any  nature  lover  wishes  to  see,  instead  of 
only  to  read  about  it,  how  insects  are  adapted  to  flowers  and  flowers 
to  insects,  he  should  visit  a 
Foxglove  slope.  All  the  rov- 
ing, blundering  bumblebees  of 
the  neighborhood  flock  to  the 
big  wreaths  of  lavender  flow- 
ers; just  like  the  roving  min- 
ers flock  to  a  bonanza  gold 
placer.  And  how  the  burly  in- 
sects delve  into  the  pendulous 
honey  jars  all  through  the 
long  June  days.  The  wind 
may  sway  the  tall  stalks  or  the 
observer  may  sit  close  by,  but 
they  work  and  delve  into  the 
flower  cups  as  no  miner  ever 
worked  and  delved  for  gold, 
and  I  have  frequently  seen 
one  bumblebee  visit  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  blossoms  a 
minute. 

The  most  charming  wild 
flower  of  our  lakes  and  old 
river  channels  is  undoubtedly 
the   White   Water   Lily.      In  Biazini?  star, 

hundreds  and  thousands  nature  has  scattered  the  white  stars  on  the  mir- 
rors of  the  blue  summer  sky.  But  you  are  fortunate  if  you  find  a  few 
isolated  flowers  amongst  the  floating  leaves.  You  need  not  look  for  either 
flowers  or  buds  after  a  picnic  crowd  from  the  city  has  been  over  the 
ground.  I  had  to  visit  a  lake  in  the  wilds  of  northern  Minnesota  to  enjoy 
the  Water  Lilies  in  all  their  pristine  beauty  and  abundance.  Fortunately 
for  the  life  of  these  floating  lilies,  their  strong,  creeping  rootstocks 
are  so  firmly  anchored  to  the  bottom  that  it  would  take  a  crow-bar 
or  dynamite  to  detach  them,  and  in  spite  of  all  our  ruthless  flower 
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pickers,  they  continue  to  send  up  their  slender  stalks  and  floating  leaves 
and  flowers  year  after  year. 

Shall  we  save  the  wild  flowers,  and  how  can  we  do  it?  If  it  is 
worth  while  to  protect  game  and  wild  birds,  it  is  certainly  worth  while 
to  preserve  the  wild  flowers.  Comparatively  few  people  can  go  hunt- 
ing or  care  to  go  hunting,  but  young  and  old  alike  can  enjoy  the 
flowers  if  we  will  only  stop  making  this  fair  earth  a  desert  as  we  pass 
over  it. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  is  to  create  the  right  sentiment 
towards  the  beauties  and  treasures  of  nature.  Schools,  clubs,  indi- 
viduals and  the  press  must  teach  that  ''Flowers  are  most  beautiful 
where  they  grow,  just  as  birds  give  the  greatest  pleasure  when  they 
sing  on  the  branches  and  not  when  we  have  them  in  an  unused  collec- 
tion or  impaled  on  a  woman's  headgear." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  summer  resorts  it  should  be 
forbidden  to  pick  certain  wild  flowers.  This  protected  list  should  in- 
clude orchids,  water  lilies  and  any  other  wild  flowers  in  danger  of  local 
extermination.  The  selling  and -buying  of  all  protected  wild  flowers 
should  be  prohibited,  just  as  the  sale  of  wild  game  is  prohibited  in  all 
states  that  have  good  game  laws.  Such  a  law  may  seem  obnoxious  at 
first  thought,  but  we  must  remember  that  we  are  through  conquering 
the  unbounded  wilderness.  The  time  for  killing  and  cutting,  burning 
and  destroying  has  passed;  we  must  now  begin  to  protect  and  to  plant 
if  we  would  any  longer  enjoy  the  beauties  and  treasures  of  nature. 
This  principle  is  now  well  recognized  for  forests,  game,  fish  and  song 
birds,  and  we  must  extend  it  to  a  certain  number  of  our  wild  flowers. 
Owners  of  summer  resorts,  if  they  once  understand  the  subject,  are 
vitally  interested  in  reasonable  regulations  and  protection  of  our  wild 
flowers.  Because  the  more  the  natural  beauty  of  a  region  can  be  pre- 
served after  it  has  been  made  accessible,  the  more  attractive  it  will  be 
to  the  most  desirable  class  of  visitors. 

Where  visitors  are  few  or  flowers  very  abundant,  nothing  can 
be  said  against  picking  a  few.  But  the  roots  must  never  be  disturbed. 
If  possible  cut  the  flowers  with  a  sharp  knife.  Last  June  I  happened 
upon  a  place  where  several  children,  and  also  some  women,  I  fear,  had 
picked  a  harvest  of  Showy  Moccasins.  Nearly  every  root  had  been 
torn  out  of  the  soft  humus,  the  plants  had  been  torn  in  two  and  the 
roots  thrown  aside  to  wilt.  The  place  did  not  suggest  women  in 
white  summer  dresses,  but  looked  as  if  a  shaggy  black  bear  had  fed 
there,  and  next  June  there  will  be  no  Moccasin  Flowers  in  that  spot. 

An  Opportunity  to  Use  Wealth  for  Public  Benefit.  Near  every 
large  city  are  certain  glens,  valleys  or  ravines  that  are  of  little  or  no 
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use  for  agriculture  and  pasture.  A  wealthy  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zen could  not  make  better  use  of  his  wealth  than  to  buy  such  tracts 
and  donate  them  to  the  city  under  the  condition  that  their  wildness  be 
preserved  and  the  natural  beauty  not  improved  out  of  existence.  About 
the  only  improvement  necessary  would  be  the  construction  of  a  few 
rustic  paths  and  seats.  The  writer  knows  of  one  such  glen  where 
there  are  now  growing  on  the  space  of  about  three  or  four  acres 


Large  Yellow  Moccasins— ready  for  transplantinfir. 

about  twenty-five  different  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines,  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  ferns  and  about  half  of  all  the  species  of  the  wild  flow- 
ers found  in  the  county.  A  little  stream  and  a  bit  of  Indian  history 
make  the  place  still  more  interesting.  What  a  boon  this  little  place 
would  be  to  the  city  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  hence  1  Will  not  some- 
one lend  a  hand  and  preserve  for  our  children  a  few  unspoiled  leaves 
of  God's  own  library?  These  leaves  are  still  to  be  found,  but  \hey 
are  becoming  more  rare  every  year.  How  can  our  children  learn  to 
enjoy  the  flowers,  the  trees  and  the  birds  of  the  poets  if  they  can 
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never  see  those  of  nature?  Even  our  prairie  flowers  are  in  danger.  At 
the  present  time  about  the  only  place  where  residents  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  can  still  see  a  bit  of  wild  prairie  with  its  gorgeous  abund- 
ance of  wild  flowers  is  the  Fort  Snelling  military  reservation.  Pieces 
of  land  from  a  quarter  section  to  one  or  more  sections  should  be  set 
aside  as  wild  plant  reserves.  Unless  that  is  done  soon,  the  coming 
generations  can  never  know  how  the  country  looked  in  which  their 
fathers  made  their  homes.  Twenty-five  years  from  now  the  right- 
of-way  of  the  railroads  will  be  the  only  land  where  many  of  our  prairie 
flowers  can  be  found. 

Many  cities  have  spent  thousands  and  even  millions  to  establish 
museums  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  and  such  collections  are  in 
every  way  desirable,  but  much  more  desirable  and  valuable  would  be 
a  museum  of  living  wild  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open -air, 
where  nature  herself  is  gardener  and  curator. 

What  can  be  done  where  the  interest  of  agriculture  demands  that 
the  wild  plants  should  disappear?  When  wild  land  is  cleared  for 
farming  or  is  heavily  pastured  Moccasin  flowers  and  other  interesting 
wild  plants  will  disappear.  In  that  case  the  desirable  plants  should  be 
dug  up  and  transplanted  to  a  public  park.  The  writer  and  a  friend 
dug  up  one  spring  about  five  hundred  Yellow  Moccasins.  A  farmer 
hauled  them  fifteen  miles  to  town  next  day  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  city  park,  where  they  were  planted  and  con- 
tinued to  bloom  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  them. 

The  main  thing  in  transplanting  wild  flowers  is  to  dig  the  plants 
with  plenty,  of  roots  on  them  and  to  keep  the  roots  moist  until  planted. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  exactly  the  same  kind  of  soil  in  which 
the  plants  grow  naturally.  A  good  black  soil  will  do  for  nearly  all 
kinds.  The  conditions  of  light  and  shade  are  more  vital  and  should 
closely  resemble  the  flowers'  natural  habit. 

Last  spring  I  transplanted  successfully  five  kinds  of  Moccasin 
flowers  and  the  beautiful  red  Arethusa  into  common  garden  soil,  and 
friends  of  mine  have  for  years  grown  Moccasin  flowers  and  several 
ferns  in  a  small  back  yard.  A  few  inches  of  dead  leaves  is  all  the  pro- 
tection required  for  the  roots  during  winter,  as  that  is  all  nature 
furnishes. 

There  is  a  deadening  monotony  about  the  cultivated  flowers  in 
most  of  our  cities.  From  Manhattan  to  Puget  Sound  and  from  St. 
Louis  to  Winnipeg  the  flowers  and  designs  are  about  the  same.  If 
each  city  had  a  part  of  its  parks  devoted  to  wild  flowers  of  the  region, 
travelers  and  tourists  would  find  charming  local  colors  everywhere. 
Moreover,  the  great  mass  of  city  dwellers,  who  now  know  of  our  wild 
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flowers  from  books  and  literature  only,  might  then  again  see  the  flow- 
ers and  feel  the  inspiration  that  made  our  poets  and  nature  writers 
possible. 

What  flowers  to  plant?  Any  that  you  like  and  have  room  for. 
They  can  be  grown  in  pots,  in  a  back  yard  or  in  a  large  park.  The 
early  flowers,  like  Crocus  or  Pasqueflower,  White  Hearts  and  Blood- 
roots  are  the  small,  shy  messengers  of  spring.  The  Moccasin  flowers, 
Orchids  and  Roses  appear  to  me  as  the  joyful  children  of  the  new 
summer.  Later  in  the  season,  nature  masses  her  colors  in  Blazing 
Stars,  Wild  Sunflowers  and  Goldenrods;  and  the  beautiful  tribe  of 
Asters  closes  the  procession,  the  days  wane  and  the  forests  begin  to 
turn  golden  and  crimson. 

God  gave  us  the  wild  flowers  to  enjoy  them  and  not  ruthlessly 
to  destroy  them.  They  are  an  inheritance  that  we  have  no  right  to 
squander.  This  generation  should  not  leave  a  desolation  of  coarse 
weeds  behind,  but  should  turn  over  the  garden  of  nature  as  fair  as 
we  received  it.  We  owe  to  our  children  an  opportunity  for  a  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  nature  more  than  we  owe 
them  books  and  schools  and  libraries.  Nature  books  without  nature 
can  no  more  satisfy  the  souls  of  our  children  than  the  dead  chaff  of 
wheat  can  feed  their  bodies. 


My  Experience  with  a  Carload  of  Apples. 

F.    W.    KIMBALL,  AUSTIN. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  I  was  away  from  home  all  the  time.  Having  a 
crop  of  apples  on  hand  and  no  time  to  attend  to  them,  I  wrote  a 
Minneapolis  commission  house,  asking  them  to  send  an  agent  to  look 
them  over  and  price  them,  and  left  it  with  my  wife  to  attend  to.  An 
agent  came,  looked  the  orchard  over,  and  would  not  contract  for 
any  but  the  Wealthy  No.  1,  but  would  take  and  sell  the  others  on 
commission.  Accordingly  she  signed  the  contract  to  that  effect.  The 
price  for  No.  1  Wealthy  was  to  be  $2.25  per  barrel,  delivered  at  the 
station  in  Austin.  However,  they  agreed  to  send  an  expert  to  grade 
the  apples,  whose  labor  was  to  be  free,  and  we  were  to  board  him 
free. 

I  happened  to  be  at  home  when  the  first  carload  had  been  picked 
and,  as  it  was  hot  and  damp  weather,  I  used  haste  in  getting  them 
off  so  that  they  might  go  onto  the  market  in  good  shape,  and  they 
were  duly  notified  of  the  shipment.  These  were  shipped  in  Septem- 
ber. 
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As  I  shipped  forty-one  barrels  of  No.  1  Wealthys,  I  was  entitled 
for  those  alone  under  the  contract  to  $92.25  here  on  the  car.  On  Oct. 
21st  they  rendered  me  a  statement  and  made  remittance  of  $46.48  for 
the  car,  themselves  saying  they  presumed  it  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  certainly  was  not.  Their  first  item  was  for  $14  for  de- 
murrage, claiming  that  the  car  stood  on  the  tracks  eighteen  and  pos- 
sibly nineteen  days  in  the  hot  sun.  Then  came  charges  for  freight, 
cartage  and  commission,  and  these  four  charges,  remember,  were  in 
part  for  their  own  apples,  a  very  easy  way  to  dispose  of  their  own 
losses. 

I  assured  them  that  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  after  quite  a  lapse 
of  time  I  was  asked  how  I  would  settle  it.  As  their  statement  showed 
that  the  car  contained  164  barrels,  I  thought  I  certainly  was  entitled 
to  something,  and  at  the  same  time  wanted  to  close  it  up  without  any 
trouble  and  offered  to  settle  it  for  $100  additional.  As  I  was  entitled 
to  $92.25  for  the  apples  contracted  for,  that  would  give  me  $54.23  for 
123  barrels  of  very  good  apples — not  enough  to  pay  for  the  barrels, 
picking  and  carting.  I  thought  surely  this  could  not  fail  to  meet  with 
their  approval,  tliat  they  would  be  glad  to  rectify  such  negligence  for 
so  small  a  sum. 

I  was  busy  and  away  most  of  the  time,  and  over  one  year  having 
elapsed  without  any  reply,  last  winter  I  wrote  and  reminded  them 
of  it.  The  reply  was  that  the  one  familiar  with  the  case  was  away 
over  to  the  coast,  and  I  would  get  reply  upon  his  return,  but  not  hear- 
ing from  them  I  again  wrote  in  the  spring,  and  got  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  much  I  wanted,  and  my  reply  was  the  same  as  before,  $100. 
Then  came  the  offer  of  $50,  which  I  refused  and  told  them  that  if  that 
was  all  I  would  let  the  "hide  go  with  the  carcass."  So  that  is  the  way 
it  stands  at  present. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  first  carload,  a  second  car  was  sent 
of  no  better  apples  than  the  first,  and,  according  to  the  sale  of  that 
carload,  which  went  cheap,  I  should  be  entitled  to  a  net  price  of 
$134.07  for  the  123  barrels  that  I  had  on  the  first  car,  plus  $92.25  for 
his  Wealthy,  or  $226.32  in  all  for  that  car;  instead,  I  am  offered 
$96.48. 

I  evidently  made  a  mistake  that  I  did  not  ask  $300  instead  of 
$100,  for  by  my  low  offer  they  undoubtedly  took  me  for  a  chump,  and 
I  guess  they  made  no  mistake. 
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Co-Operation,  not  Competition,  the  Key  to 
Horticultural  Success. 

R.  D.    UNDERWOOD,  SEC.   JEWELL   NURSERY  CO.,  LAKE  CITY. 

Jim  Hill  he  says  only  thirty  per  cent 

Of  all  the  folks  on  this  continent 

Is  raisin*  grub  for  the  rest  to  eat — 

But  them  that  do  have  the  rest  of  us  beat, 

And  the  way  to  solve  high  livings  cost 

Is  to  get  out  and  farm  it  before  vve're  lost. 

Si  Brown  says  that  a  week  ago 

His  apples  was  makin'  a  handsome  show, 

So  he  picked  a  barrel,  and  just  for  fun, 

Took  only  the  finest,  and  not  a  one 

That  was  specked  or  knurly,  packed  *em  fine, 

And  sent  'em  prepaid  by  the  fast  freight  line 

Up  to  the  city.    He  hoped  for  a  lot — 

Dollar'n*  a  quarter  was  what  he  got. 

Down  through  the  orchard,  all  around, 

Apples  are  lyin'  on  the  ground. 

Old  Si  Brown  he  looks  and  swears,    ' 

Says  they  can  rot  for  all  he  cares. 

But  mother  tells  me  that  when  she  buys 
It  costs  a  lot  to  make  apple  pies; 
And  I  kind  o'  wish  that  Uncle  Jim 
Would  have  some  way  occur  to  him 
To  fix  tilings  up  'twixt  me  and  Si 
So  Si  can  sell  an'  I  can  buy. 

That  is  the  way  the  Denver  News  recently  summed  it  up,  and 
that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it. 

To  say  that  co-operation  is  the  key  to  horticultural  success  is 
making  an  empirical  assertion  that  might  be  questioned  if  we  limit 
its  application  to  the  horticultural  world.  In  order  that  we  may  not 
lay  ourselves  open  to  that  criticism  we  will  extend  the  general  hori- 
zon of  our  subject  and  make  it  read  thus:  "Co-operation,  not  com- 
petition, is  the  ultimate  key  to  all  success." 

Having  drawn  this  broad  basis  for  our  theory,  it  will  be  easier  to 
make  a  correct  application  to  the  horticulturist.  I  do  not  overlook 
the  argument  in  favor  of  competition,  as  a  means  of  raising  and  keep- 
ing higher  standards  of  quality,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  oppose 
that  well-worn  doctrine  at  this  time.  I  am  willing  to  accept' the 
premise  that  it  is  correct.  When  any  person  is  selling  you  a  com- 
modity, and  he  is,  or  becomes,  careless,  slovenly  or  dishonest  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  presents  it  to  you,  your  very  natural  remedy 
is  to  stop  patronizing  him  and  go  to  his  competitor.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment in  its  simplicity.  The  theory  is,  that  if  your  former  source  of 
supply  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  come  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of 
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quality  and  quantity,  he  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  and  give  way 
to  others  who  are. 

So  the  necessity  of  our  case  brings  us  to  a  certain  conviction, 
that  while  competition  may  be  necessary  in  our  present  degree  of 
civilization,  it  is  a  necessary  eznl  and  not  a  necessary  good.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  that  the  dream  of  the  idealist  of  a  regenerated  earth 
where  all  men  practise  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  possibility.  Our  grow- 
ing cynicism,  however,  has  been  leading  us  to  a  more  or  less  settled 
conviction  that  it  is  more  of  a  probability  than  a  possibility.  Hence  I 
believe  when  we  accept  the  assertion  that  competition  is  not  only  a 
necessity  but  a  necessary  blessing,  we  are  accepting  it  blindly  and  not 
in  the  light  of  our  own  best  reason  and  judgment. 

But  there  are  elements  entering  into  this  question  other  than  the 
mere  relation  between  the  producer  of  the  thing  and  its  consumer,  and, 
in  considering  these  other  elements,  no  better  illustration  can  be  found 
than  in  the  horticultural  field.    Let  us  look. 

Beside  that  co-operation  which  the  Denver  poet  would  like  to 
have  arranged  between  "himself  and  Si,"  we  find  there  are  several 
other  openinp^s  for  more  co-operation.  First,  between  the  grower  and 
his  soil;  second,  between  the  grower  and  his  plants;  third,  between 
the  grower  and  his  transportation  agency ;  fourth,  between  the  grower 
and  his  fellow  growers.  There  may  be  others,  but  these  readily  occur 
as  being  among  the  most  important. 

An  analysis  of  the  situation  shows  us  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  giving  way  of  the  ultra-competitive  before  the  partially  co- 
operative in  all  of  these  branches  of  horticulture.  These  very  meet- 
ings of  ours  here  are  evidences  of  this  fact,  and  yet  w^e  seem  to  be  a 
long  way  from  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem.  In  Minnesota 
the  season  of  1911  furnished  a  bright  example  of  our  stupidity.  With 
prices  way  below  a  reasonable  return  upon  investment,  with  thousands 
of  bushels  of  apples  going  to  waste,  there  were  many  people  who 
could  not  get  in  connection  with  "Si,"  and  went  apple  hungry  as  a 
consequence.  It  happens  nearly  every  time  we  have  a  good  crop.  It 
is  this  uncalled-for  and  unbusinesslike  waste  of  effort  and  natural  re- 
sources which  we  deprecate.  What^s  the  use  of  going  on  for  years 
and  years  saying  that  "it  is  going  to  take  time  to  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty"— as  it  will  many  other  human  ills — when  we  know  perfectly 
well  where  the  trouble  is  and  could  remedy  it  ourselves  if  we  would 
get  together  and  do  it. 

Isn*t  that  just  the  trouble?  We  know  how  to  do  it,  we  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  get  together  in  order  to  do  it,  but  we  just  simply 
don't  get  together.  We  have  been  hampered  by  the  old  worn  out 
mosaic  of  "every  man  for  himself,"  and,  like  the  New  York  congress- 
man who  explained  the  duties  of  the  congressman  to  his  constituents, 
"We  just  sit  and  think."    I  will  not  add  the  rest  of  what  he  said. 
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The  co-operation  between  the  grower  and  his  fellow  growers  has 
seemed  to  take  on  a  natural  evolution  upward  from  force  of  necessity 
rather  more  than  from  any  philosophical  or  scientific  discovery.  It 
is  generally  so.  A  kind  Providence  seems  to  pick  us  up  by  the  collar 
occasionally  and  plump  us  down  where  we  ought  to  be  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  Out  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  began  growing  fruit  a  few 
years  ago.  Like  the  framers  of  the  American  constitution,  they  evi- 
dently made  up  their  minds  to  throw  all  antiquated  precedents  over- 
board and  start  in  right  from  the  foundation.  At  any  rate,  the  com- 
bination of  soil,  climate  and  good  sense  have  given  us  standards  of  ex- 
cellence in  quality  and  in  methods  of  handling  that  the  older  fruit 
producing  sections  will  have  to  copy  or  go  down  before. 

Yet  there  are  those  in  the  western  fruit  districts  who  object  that 
the  fruit  combine  is  a  cold-blooded,  mercenary  proposition,  and  that 
it  is  as  far  from  the  ideal  as  ever.  I  think,  however,  investigation  will 
generally  prove  that  those  who  make  this  objection  are  persons  who 
have  either  been  disappointed  that  they  did  not  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  when  apples  were  a  bonanza,  or  people  who,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  failed  to  meet  the  general  standards  required  by  the  fruit 
growers'  unions. 

Co-operation  between  the  grower  and  the  soil  and  the  tree  is  not 
so  startling  a  proposition  today  as  it  might  have  been  a  few  years 
back.  It  is  a  scientific  game  from  beginning  to  end.  But  there  is 
added  to  it  a  higher  kind  of  science,  which  has  to  do  more  with  the 
innate  qualities  of  the  man  than  with  any  hand-made  rules.  A  success- 
ful horseman  and  dairyman — any  man  who  succeeds  with  domestic 
animals — is  generally  one  who  finds  it  really  difficult  to  tell  just  why 
he  succeeds.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  S)rmpathy  between  him 
and  his  subjects  which  manifests  itself  in  the  successful  outcome  of 
his  work.  The  idea  is  forcing  itself  upon  us  more  as  time  goes  on 
that  this  same  element  exists  in  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  fields. 

If  I  were  to  say  that  this  co-operation  I  speak  of  consists  of  a 
sympathetic  relation  between  the  horticulturist  and  the  tree,  or  the  soil 
upon  which  he  produces  it»  some  of  you  would,  I  imagine,  treat  the 
matter  very  lightly.  Still  that  is,  I  assert,  just  what  we  are  coming 
to,  through  our  horticultural  schools  and  colleq:es.  The  only  trouble 
is  that  even  there  nature  is  regarded  as  something  wholly  outside  of 
human  life,  something  to  be  used,  driven,  managed  on  the  one  hand 
or  to  become  the  victims  of  on  the  other.  It  has  been  the  poets  and 
philosophers  who  have  kept  the  light  of  knowledo^e  from  entirely  going 
out  many  times  during  the  world's  history,  and  today  we  have  the 
innate  feeling  that  it  is  the  color  and  imagery  and  warmth  of  the 
painter  and  poet  that  opens  our  minds  to  the  real  pleasure  of  living  in 
harmony  with  natural  law.  It  is  they  who  have  reawakened  in  us  the 
joy  of  a  life  in  the  open,  companioned  with  the  clouds,  the  hills  and 
streams,  the  birds  and  trees  and  flowers.  As  we  go  on  and  develop  and 
rediscover  the  ancient  truth  that  we  are  in  the  realm  of  nature — that 
all  the  forces  of  the  natural  world  are  inextricably  woven  into  our 
very  being,  it  will  dawn  on  us  with  amazing  simplicity  that  we  are 
not  mere  idle  observers,  nor  even  masters  of  nature,  except  in  so  far 
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as  we  can  recognize  her  upward  tending  or  evolutionary  laws,  and 
work  with  them  for  their  greater  efficacy.  We  are  discovering  that 
we  too  are  part  of  the  plot ! 

Your  future  horticulturist  will  know  all  about  the  essential  chem- 
ical requirements  of  soils  for  the  particular  crop  he  is  producing.  He 
will  not  be  groping  around  in  the  dark  in  this  direction ;  he  will  know. 
If  our  predecessors  of  a  hundred  years  ago  could  look  forward  and 
see  him,  they  would  regard  him  as  a  magician,  and  so  he  will  be  by 
reason  of  natural  development.  He  will  have  started  his  path  of 
knowledge  with  the  theosophical  fact  that  he  is  not  dealing  with  mere 
dead,  inanimate  matter.  History  and  observation  will  have  shown  him 
that  trees,  no  less  than  animals  and  men,  have  a  kind  of  mind,  a  con- 
sciousness, likes  and  dislikes,  and  so  on,  which  must  be  understood 
by  the  successful  grower. 

The  soil  itself,  instead  of  being  the  "senseless  clod,"  has  become 
a  scene  of  light  and  action.  Every  year  as  the  discoveries  of  radium 
and  radio-activity  have  been  pushed  forward,  we  are  being  brought 
nearer  the  universal  truth  that  everything  is  alive — except  perhaps  a 
mind  in  the  stupor  of  ignorance. 

Then  would  there  be  anything  unreasonable  in  extending  this 
idea  of  co-operation,  of  harmony,  of  brotherhood,  if  you  please,  to 
the  point  where  as  self-appointed  administrators  of  the  horticultural 
world  we  should  regard  ourselves  as  agents  in  the  gfreat  human 
scheme  whereby  our  fellow  men  who  toil  in  the  smoke  and  squalor  of 
the  city  and  the  mine  may  partake  at  least  of  the  saving  fruits  of  the 
sunshine?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  horticulturist  who 
raises  the  estimate  of  his  labor  to  that  exalted  standard  would  not 
acquire  greater  knowledge  of  the  natural  forces  with  which  he  deals 
and  consequently  greater  success  in  his  effort?  In  the  Book  of  the 
Golden  Precepts,  one  of  the  great  scriptures  of  ancient  India,  it  is 
written:  "Then  will  Nature  regard  thee  as  one  of  her  creators  and 
make  obeisance." 

Now  I  hope  it  was  not  expected  that  I  would  offer  any  panacea  or 
even  a  rule  for  arriving  at  that  real  co-operation,  which  seems  to  be  so 
necessary  and  desirable  a  feature  of  successful  horticulture.  The 
limits  imposed  upon  this  paper  will  not  permit.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
like  most  other  people  who  take  the  liberty  of  criticizing,  it  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  go  on  and  work  out  the  theory  as  it  appeals  to  me, 
but  I  will  not  do  that.  There  are  those  older,  wiser  and  better  able 
to  give  such  definite  advice.  All  I  have  endeavored  to  do  is  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions,  the  prerogative  of  every  "wise  guy." 

Certainly  we  have  just  now  enough  competition  in  our  particular 
field  of  activity  to  give  us  all  we  want  of  that  good  old  fire-blighted 
argument.  We  like  our  vocation,  it  is  a  good,  healthy  job,  and  we 
are  generally  satisfied  if  we  make  a  comfortable  living.  That  part  of 
it  is  all  right.  That  is  all  a  man  needs.  But  in  the  face  of  our  labors 
we  don't  seem  to  be  reaching  the  people  who  want  our  products.  It 
is  probably  their  fault  just  as  much  as  it  is  ours,  but  it  looks  to  me 
like  a  ground  hog  case  for  us  to  discover  some  means  of  curing  it 
and  not  to  wait  for  them  to  do  so. 
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Award  of  Premiums,  Annual  Meeting,  1911,  Minnesota 
State  Horticultural  Society. 


wilder    F. 

Worden    

Wyomlngr   Red    

Delaware     

Moore's  Early    

Duchess    

Eldorado    

Herbert    

Llndley    

Lady     

Massasoit    

Moore's  Diamond   

Empire  State   P. 

Pocklinerton    

A^awam     F. 

Amlnla   

Brigrhton    

Cottase    

Camp beH's  Early    P. 

Janesvllle  

Delaware 

Herbert    (R   44) 

Concord    

Worden    

Niagara    

Woodruff  Red    


GRAPES. 
A.  Averill,  Excelsior 


H.   Perry.   Excelsior 
A.  Averill,  Excelsior 


H.   Perry,   Excelsior 


..First     10.75 

..Second    50 

..Second   50 

..Second    50 

..Second    50 

..First     75 

..Second 50 

..Second 50 

..First     75 

..Second 50 

..First     75 

..Second 50 

..Second 50 

..Second    50 

..First     75 

..Second 50 

..Second 50 

..First     75 

..First     75 

..First     75 

..First     75 

.  .  First     75 

..First     75 

..First     75 

..First     76 

..First     75 

GUST  JOHNSON,  Judgre. 


COLLECTIONS  OF   APPLES. 

Collection  W.  J.  Tingrley,  Forest  Lake. 

Collection  P.   H.   Perry,   Excelsior. . . 

Collection  Carl    Steller,    Excelsior... 

Collection Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls 

Collection  Fred  Zuercher,  Excelsior. . 

Collection  W.  S.  Wldmoyer,  Dresbach. 

Collection  J.  A.  Howard,  Hammond.. 

Collection  Mrs.  S.  R,  Spates,  Wayzata. 

Collection  F.  A.  Averill,  Excelsior 

Collection  Henry  Husser,  Minneiska . . 


Per  Cent. 
..66... 
..76... 
..60... 
..75... 
..75... 
..50... 
..90... 
..55... 
..55... 
..80. 


JNO  P.  ANDREWS,  Judge. 


11.64 
2.25 
1.79 
2.25 
2.25 
1.49 
2.69 
1.62 
1.62 
2.40 


APPLES— SINGLE  PLATES. 

Ben    Davis    F.   I.    Harris,    LaCrescent . . . 

McMahon    "  " 

Golden    Russpt    "  " 

Wealthy    Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City. 

Malinda    

N.  W.  Greening:   E.    B.    Russell.    Excelsior... 

Jewell's  Winter    Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates,  Wayzata.. 

Suffar  Loaf A.    N.    Bates,    Excelsior. . . . 

Newell's  Winter    W.    J.    Tingley,    Withrow... 

Nelson     

Tahnke     

Walbridge     

Malinda    Henry  Husser,  Minneiska. . . 

Fameuse    " 

Haas  "  *' 

Okabena   . . ! .  .!..'!.*.*!'..! C.  R.   Rogrers,  Mound 

Ben    Davis    Henry  Husser,  Minneiska. . . 

Utter  

Peerless    F.  A.  Averill,  Excelsior . . . . 

Wolf    River    J.  A.  Howard.  Hammond . . . 

Jewell's  Winter    *'  ** 

Borovinca    Mrs.  S.  R.  Spate.s    Wayzata.. 

Peter "  " 

Hibernal   

Iowa  Beauty    "  " 

University     "  " 

Yellow   Transparent    J.  A.  Howard,   Hammond. . . 

Anisim    

CharlamoflF    "  " 

Malinda    

N.  W.   GreeninK    

Peter  

Wealthy    

Plumb  Cider 

Red  Wine   


..First     $0.50 

..Third 80 

..First     60 

..Second 40 

..Second 40 

..Third 30 

.  .Second 40 

..First 60 

.  .Second 40 

.  .Second 40 

..First     60 

..First     60 

..First     50 

.  .First     50 

.  .Second 40 

..First     50 

..Second 40 

..Third 30 

..Third 30 

..First     50 

..First     60 

..Second 40 

..Third    30 

..Third 30 

..Third 30 

..Third 30 

..First     50 

..First     50 

..First     50 

..Third 80 

..Second 40 

..Second 40 

..Third 30 

..Third 30 

.  .Second 40 
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Ked  ABtrachan    •*  " 

Uollln's   Prolific    

St.  Lawrence    " 

Salome     *♦  •• 

Tetofsky    

Utter 

White   Pigeon    * 

bellow   Swtet    

Giant    Swaar    ••  " 

Gilbert     

Golden    Russet    "  •« 

Grundy "  " 

Haas    

Hutchlns    "  ** 

Iowa  Beauty    

Jewell's   Sweet    

Judson    

Lords  L 

Milwaukee    "  " 

Nelson    

Newell's   "  " 

Repka   Malenka    P.   Clausen,   Albert  Lea 

Yannke     

Okabena  

Anis     J.  A.  Howard,  Hammond . . . . 

Brett   

Borovinca    *•  " 

Christmas    *'  " 

Evelyn    "  '* 

Fameuse    "  ** 

Gideon    

Longfleld   Fred  Zuercher,  Bxcelsior. . . . 

Antonovka    

Walbridgre     G.  A.  Anderson,  Renville. . . . 

Fameuse    •*  " 

Peerless   Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls. . 

Haas    N.    D.    MacGilllvery,   Hopkins.. 

Duchess    "  ' 

Charlamofr    "  '* 

Lowland  Raspberry Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls. . 

Red  Wine    

Anislm    "  " 

Hibernal    

Peter     

Christmas    

Milwaukee    

Peerless     Carl    Steller,    Excelsior 

Wealthy " 

Wolf    River    

Ben    Davis    Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls. . 

Plumb's  Cider    

Walbridge    

Kvelyn    A.  B.  Lyman,  Excelsior 

Evelyn    Carl    Steller,    Excelsior 

Plumb's  Cider    

Talman  Sweet    "  " 

Antonovka    P.    H.    Perry,    Excelsior..... 

Salome    "  " 

Wolf  River  

Jewell's   Winter    "  " 

Iowa   Beauty    "  " 

N.   W.    Greenins S.  H.  Kenney,  Watervllle 

Patten's  Greening    P.    H.   Perry,    Excelsior 

Yellow    Transparent    ...  "  " 

McMahon     "  " 

Hutchlns    W.  J.  Tingrley,  Forest  Lake. . . 

I'nlversity     "  " 

Haas    

Superb    " 

Yellow    S.veet    

Eastman    "  " 

Milwaukee     "  *' 

Lords   L "  " 

Anislm    J.  F.  Benjamin,  Hutchinson. . . 

Longrfleld     

Duchess    W.  J,  Tingrley,  Forest  Lake. . . 

Charlamoff    "  " 

Patten's   Grecnln:?    "  " 

Hibernal Thos.    Redpath,    Wayzata 

McMahon     "  " 

Okabena     "  ** 

Longfleld D.   C.   Webster,   LaCrescent . . . 

N.   W.    Greening: "  ** 


..First     50 

..First     50 

..First     Rft 

..First     60 

. .  Second •  ^ 

..First     *oO 

..First     50 

.  .Second 40 

..First     50 

..First     60 

.  .Second 40 

..First     50 

..Third 30 

.  .Second 40 

..First 50 

..Second 40 


First 
..Third 
..Third 
..First 
..First 


.50 
.30 
.30 
.50 
.50 


..First 50 

..Third 30 

Second 40 

..First 50 

..Second 40 

..Third SO 

..Second 40 

..Third 30 

.  .Second 40 

..First 50 

.  .Second 40 

..Third 30 

..Second 40 

..Third 30 

..First 50 

..First 60 

..First 50 

..Third 30 

..First 50 

..First 60 

.  .Second 40 

..First 50 

..First 60 

..First 60 

..First 60 

..Second 40 

..First 60 

..Third 30 

..Third 30 

..First 60 

..First 60 

..First 50 

..Second 40 

..First 60 

..First 50 

..Second 40 

..Second 40 

..Third 30 

..Third 80 

..First 60 

..Third 80 

. .  Second 40 

..Second 40 

..Second 40 

..First 60 

..Second 40 

..First 60 

..First 60 

..First 60 

..First 60 

.  .Second 40 

..First 60 

..Third 80 

..Third 80 

..Second 40 

.  .Second 40 

..First 60 

.  .Second 40 

..First 60 

..Third 80 

.  .Second 40 

..First     60 
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Antonovka    Thos. 

Brett 

Borovinca    

Jewell's  Sweet 

Liord's    If 

Utter     

University    

Yahnke    

Duchess   


Redpath,    Wayzata . 


...First     50 

...First     60 

...First     60 

...First     50 

. . .Second 40 

...Third 30 

. .  .  First     60 

. . .Second    40 

...Third 30 

JNO.  P.  ANDREWS,  Judge. 


COLLECTIONS  APPLES— TOP-WORKED. 

Per  Cent. 


Collection  P.  Clausen*  Albert  Lea. . 

Collection  O.  W.  Moore,  Spring  Valley. . . 

Collection  B.   G.   B.    Reel,   Excelsior 

Collection  W.  J.  Tingley,  Forest  Lake. . . 

Collection  S.  H.  Kenney,  Waterville 

Collection  Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls. . 

Collection  J.  A.  Howard,  Hammond. . . . 

Collection  J.  Flagstad  &  Sons,  Sacred  Heart 

Collection  A.  J.  Philips,  West  Salem,  Wis.. 

Collection  W.  S.  Widmoyer,  Dresbach. . 

Collection  Jewell   Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City. 


.75 

..60.. 
..75.. 
..90.. 
..40.. 
..75.. 
..95.. 
..50.. 
..95.. 
..40.. 
..50.. 


PECKS  OF  APPLES. 


F.  I.  HARRIS, 


Per 


Cent. 

Malinda    Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls 84 . . . 

Plumb's  Cider   ••  **  80 . . . 

Patten's  Greening   "  "  66 . . . 

Milwaukee    "  "  86... 

N.  W.   Greening   "  "  88 . . . 

Wealthy     "  "  75... 

Seedling   G.  A.  Anderson,  Renville 60 . . . 

Wealthy    Fred  Zuercher,  Excelsior 80... 

Patten's  Greening   "  "  ....80... 

Wealthy     J.  A.  Howard,   Hammond 90 . . . 

Patten's  Greening   •'  *'  . . . .  75 . . . 

Wolf    River    "  "  72. .  . 

Peter *'  *'  80 . . . 

N.   W.   Greening "  "  ...90... 

Anisim    F.  A.  Averlll,  Excelsior 50... 

Duchess    "  ••  ....65... 

Hibernal    "  "  ....60... 

Longfleld    "  ....76... 

N.   W.   Greening "  "  66... 

Pattens  Greening   '*  "  ....40... 

Peerless    '....  *'  "  ....40... 

Wealthy    '*  "  70... 

Mcintosh   Red    J.  Flagstad  &  Sons.  Sacred  Heart 76. .  . 

Unknown   J.  J.  Dobbin,   Excelsior 90. . . 

Malinda    Bmil  Sahler,  Waseca 86. . . 

Ben    Davis    "  "  72... 

Sugar  Loaf    A.   N.    Bates,   Excelsior 80... 

Malinda    "  "  . . .  .-78 . . . 

Duchess     J.  A.   Howard,  Hammond 68 .  .  . 

Utter "  *•  80... 

Wealthy     Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City 98 . . . 

N.  W.   Greening "  "  . . . .  94 . . . 

Malinda    "  "  88... 

Jonathan   "  "  . . . .  80 . . . 

Wealthy     * Carl    Steller,    Excelsior 90.. .  . 

Longfleld     D.  C.  Webster,   LaCrescent 78. . . 

N.   W.   Greening "  "  90 .  .  . 

Patten's   Greening P.   H.   Perry,   Excelsior 70 . . . 

N.  W.  Greening "  "  85 . .  . 

Evelyn    A.  B.  Lyman,  Excelsior 76.  .  . 

Patten's   Greening Carl    Steller,    Excelsior 68 . . . 

Duchess    "  "  70... 

Ben  Davis Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls ^5 .  . . 

F.  J.  COWLES. 

BUSHEL  BOXES  OF  APPLES. 

Wealthy Fred  Zuercher,  Excelsior. . . 

Wealthy Jas.  F.  Harrison,  Excelsior. . 

Wealthy J.  A.  Howard.   Hammond . . . 

Patten's  Greening   

Wolf  River 

Jewell's  Winter 

N.W.  Greening 

Peter 


Judge. 


(2.32 
1.86 
2.32 
2.80 
1.25 
2.32 
2.95 
1.56 
2.95 
1.25 
1.56 


Judge. 


$0.68 
.61 
.50 
.66 
.68 
.58 
.39 
.61 
.61 
.69 
.58 
.55 
.61 
.69 
.39 
.50 
.45 
.58 
.42 
.31 
.31 
.54 
.59 
.69 
.66 
.66 
.61 
.60 
.62 
.61 
.76 
.72 
.68 
.61 
.69 
.60 
.69 
.64 
.66 
.69 
.62 
.64 
.65 


Per  Cent. 

.  6S. .. 
.  4914. 
.101%. 
.  73... 
.  78... 
.  74... 
76»4. 


90^ 


$0.96 
.69 
1.40 
1.02 
1.09 
1.03 
1.07 
1.26 
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Hibernal     F.  A.  Averlll,  Excelsior. 

Patten's   Greening " 

Peter  

Wealthy   

Mcintosh  lied J.  Flagrstad  &  Sons,  Sacred  Heart. 

Wealthy J.  J.   Dobbin,   Excelsior. .  .  . 

Walbridgre   H.    VoUenweider,    LaCrescent . 

Seedling^ F.    1.   Harris,    LaCrescent. . . 

Seek-no-Furthe.-    

Wealthy     Jewell   Nursery   Co.,   Lake  City . 

Wealthy Thos.    Redpath,    Wayzata. . . 

N.  W.  Greenlni^ 

Scott's  Winter D.   C.   Webster,    LaCrescent.. 

N.  W.  Greening: 

Unknown     A.    Brackett,    Excelsior. . . . 

Wealthy W.  J.  Tingley,  Forest  Lake. . 

University   " 

Patten's  Greening: P.   H.   Perry,    Excelsior 

Seedling    

Patten's  Greening: Geo.  W.  Strand,  Taylors  Falls. 

Milwaukee    " 

A.  R. 
SEEDLING  APPLES. 

Early  Winter Jos.   Wanlass,   Mindora,    Wis... 

Early  Winter 

Late  Winter "  " 

Late  Winter   

Late  Winter   Thos.    Redpath,    Wayzata 

Early  Winter A.    Brackett,    Excelsior 

Early  Winter  No.  20-a T.  E.  Perkins,  Red  Wing 

Early  Winter  No.  5 

Late  Winter  No.  72 

Late  Winter  No.  54 

Late  Winter  No.  108 

Late  Winter  No.  32 

Late  Winter S.  H.  Kenney,  Watervllle .  . 

Late  Winter P.    H.   Perry,   Excelsior. . . 

Early  Winter " 

Late  Winter Mrs.   M.   A.   Knowles,  Excelsior. 

Late   (sweet)    John   M.    Broome,   Mankato.. 

Early  Winter H.   H.   Pond,   Minneapolis. . . 

Early  Winter W.  S.  Wldmoyer,  Dresbach.  . 

Late  Winter 

Late  Winter P.  Clausen,  Albert  Lea 

Early  Winter  No.  1 J.  A.  Howard,  Hammond. . . 

Early  Winter  No.  2 " 

Early  Winter  No.  4 

Early  Winter  No.  6 

Early  Winter  No.  8 

Late  Winter  No.  3 

Late  Winter  No.  5 

Early  Winter G.   F.   Kerns,  Imog:en 

Late  Winter  No.  2 Christian   Fink,   Waconla. . . 

Early  Winter  No.  3 " 

Early  Winter  N9.  4 "  " 

Early  Winter  No.  6 "  " 

Late  Winter W.  S.  Widmoyer,  Dresbach. . 

Late  Winter Michael  Oleson,  Montevideo. . 

Early  Winter " 

Late  Winter 

Early,  Hake's  Fav.  Sdlg.Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Lake  Mills,  Wis., 
Late,  Aldrlch  Seedling.. 

Early  Winter Martin    Stoa,    Albert   Lea.. 

Early  Winter Henry    Gerdsen,    Victoria. . 

Early  Winter "  " 

Late  Winter 

Late  Winter Jul  Zimmerman,  Minneiska. 

Late  Winter Henry  Husser,  Minneiska. . 

Late  Winter "  " 

Late  Winter  No.  1 Christian   Fink._Waconla. 


12.08 
1.73 
2.84 
2.84 
2.68 
1.73 
1.58 
L98 
8.15 
2.84 
2.90 
2.03 
2.35 
2.03 
1.69 
2.85 
2.51 
L73 
1.73 
2.03 
2.03 
1.40 
1.53 
L86 
1.98 
1.98 
2.85 
2.03 
1.98 
2.03 
1.98 
1.98 
2.16 
8.00 
2.03 
1.63 
2.19 
1.70 
2.19 
1.53 
1.86 
2.22 
2.19 
2.03 
2.03 
2.51 
2.84 


CLARENCE  WEDGE,  WYMAN  ELLIOT,  CHAS.  HARALSON.  Judges. 

NUTS. 

Butternuts    D.  T.  Wheaton Second   $0.75 

Black  Walnuts    Preston  McCulley,  Maple  Plain Fourth 25 

Butternuts    "  **  Fourth 26 

Walnuts Henry  Husser,  Minneiska First     1.00 

Butternuts     "  "  First     1.00 

Hickory  Nuts "  "  Second 76 

Hickory  Nuts F.    L    Harris,    LaCrescent First     1.00 

Walnuts   "  "  Second 76 

Butternuts    "  "  Third 50 

Black  Walnuts    Chas.  E.  Chrlsman,  Ortonville Third    50 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  Judge. 
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GARDEN  HELPS 

OONDUCTRD  BY 

^ 

The  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

(Fonnerly  The  Minnesota  State  Rose  Society) 

Edited  by  MRS.  E.  W.  GOULD,  Secy,     2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So.,  Minneapolis. 

GREETING: 

This  page  has  been  most  generously  given  us  by  the  Horticultural 
Society.  Our  aim  will  be  to  make  it,  in  truth,  a  real  garden  help  to  our 
readers.  Seasonable  articles  and  suggestions  will  be  a  feature  of  it,  and 
questions  i>ertaining  to  the  growing  and  culture  of  flowers  will  be  answered. 

Notices  of  our  meetings  will  be  found  here.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
these  meetings  more  frequently  and  to  make  them  as  practical  and  helpful 
as  possible.  The  next  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Directors' 
Room  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Library,  January  17th,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Program:  1. — Flower  Culture  from  Seeds  and  Bulbs.  2. — Question 
Box.  You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  meeting.  Each  member  may  bring 
three  guests.  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place  and  date  at  2:00  o'clock. 

The  early  snow  caught  many  with  the  perennials  uncovered.  These 
are  all  right  as  long  as  the  snow  covers  them,  but  as  it  melts  cover  with 
straw,  wild  hay  or  corn  stalks^  it  being  too  late  to  use  leaves. 

As  a  rule,  plants  that  die  down  to  the  ground  can  be  covered  with 
manure  put  on  late  and  removed  early  in  the  spring;  but  do  not  put  it  on 
plants  with  more  or  less  evergreen  crowns,  such  as  foxgloves,  hollyhocks 
and  canterbury  bells.  It  may  be  put  around  them,  but  must  not  be  placed 
over  their  crowns,  being  too  heavy  and  warm,  and  will  rot  them.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  these  first  with  a  layer  of  brush  or  com  stalks  (to  keep 
the  weight  of  the  covering  from  crushing  them  and  to  let  in  the  air),  then 
with  straw,  hay  or  leaves  over  this — but  not  too  much.  We  cover  to  pre- 
vent the  plants  from  alternate  thawing  and  freezing,  not  to  keep  out  Jack 
Frost. 


Black  Walnuts  at  Big  Stone  Lake.— Mr.  Chas.  E.  Chrisman,  an 
old  member,  at  Ortonville,  writes  me  that  he  has  an  acre  of  black  walnuts 
in  bearing,  grown  from  seed  that  came  from  Iowa  nine  years  ago.  He 
gave  away  all  the  seed  that  ripened  this  year.  Others  of  our  society  who 
have  hardy  black  walnuts  would  do  a  good  service  to  the  state  by  scatter-  . 
ing  the  seed  they  bear  far  and  wide  for  planting  as  far  north  at  least  as 
they  can  be  made  to  succeed.  The  secretary  will  take  pleasure  in  adver- 
tising the  location  of  such  growers,  and  any  seed  so  grown  for  distribution, 
either  gratuitously  or  for  reasonable  compensation. 
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Gideon  Memorial  Awards:— The  annual  contest  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural School  for  the  prizes  offered  from  the  Qideon  Memorial  Fund 
resulted  this  year  as  follows:  First  prize  of  |12.00— G.  P.  Warber;  second 
prize  of  $8.00— R.  M.  Peterson;  third  prize  of  $5.00 — A.  J.  Lashbrook. 

Annual  Meeting  op  the  Wisconsin  Society.— The  Wisconsin  State 
Horticultural  Society  is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Madison  Jan.  9-10-11. 
Prof.  F.  L.  Washburn,  State  Entomologist,  is  to  represent  our  society  on 
that  occasion,  and  a  report  of  the  meeting  may  be  looked  for  from  him  in 
the  February  number. 

Annual  Meeting,  Southern  Minnesota  Society.— The  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  one  of  the 
strongest  auxiliaries  connected  with  the  state  society,  will  be  held  at 
Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  Jan.  17th  to  19th.  Members  of  the  stat-e  society  in 
that  part  of  the  state  should  not  fail  to  attend  this  important  gathering. 
There  will,  as  always  on  such  occasions,  be  an  opportunity  for  securing 
much  practical  information  and  an  inspiration  as  well. 

Rabbits  in  the  Orchard.— If  rabbits  are  numerous  in  spite  of  trap- 
ping and  killing,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  tops  above  the  snow 
covered  with  fresh,  concentrated  lime-sulphur  wash.  Poisoned  com  may 
be  used  for  the  rabbits  with  perfect  safety.  Soak  the  kernels  in  a  strych- 
nine solution,  and  place  them  out  about  the  trees,  taking  them  up  in  the 
morning  before  stock  or  poultry  can  get  to  them.  The  rabbits  will  die 
nearby,  and  the  bodies  can  be  collected  and  buried.— K.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Death  op  R.  M.  Probstpield. — This  earnest  and  valued  old  time 
member  of  our  society  died  at  his  home  in  Moorhead  on  Sept.  11th,  last. 
Notice  of  his  decease  came  to  this  office  only  recently.  Mr.  Probatfield 
first  became  a  member  of  the  society  in  1880,  but  his  name  did  not  appear 
upon  the  roll  again  until  recent  years.  For  a  number  of  years  past  he  has 
been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings,  taking  part  in  the  discussions, 
and  in  every  way  possible  aiding  in  the  work  of  the  society.  He  carried 
on  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  at  his  home  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  which  we  understand  his  son,  A.  P.  Probstfield,  purposes  to 
continue. 

About  Enclosed  Bill.— If  your  number  of  the  January  Horticulturist 
contains  a  bill  reading  ''Dr.  to  subscription  for  the  Minnesota  Horticultur- 
ist for  1912"  please  understand  this  to  mean  that  your  membership  fee  in 
the  Horticultural  Society  for  1912  has  not  been  paid.  We  should  much  pre- 
fer to  have  the  bill  read  "Dr.  to  membership  fee  for  1912,*'  but  the  post 
office  department  does  not  allow  us  to  put  a  bill  reading  in  this  way  into 
the  magazine.  It  must  read  **Dr.  to  subscription,*'  which  in  our  case  of 
course  is  misleading,  as  we  take  no  subscriptions  for  the  Minnesota  Horti- 
culturist, it  being  sent  only  to  members.  Upon  receipt  of  one  of  these 
bills,  please  remit  membership  fee  at  your  early  convenience,  and  a  number 
will  be  given  you  to  place  upon  the  membership  ticket  that  was  sent  you 
unnumbered  some  time  ago. 
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IV After  reading  this  magazine,  will  yon  please  paaa  it  along  to  aome  friend  who  will  appreciate  It  and 
whom  70a  may  perhapc  Interest  to  become  a  member  of  the  society— at  least  he  should  dcrlre  benefit  from 
Its  re  adlng.  By  distributing  In  this  way  the  twelve  magazines  received  during  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin* 
nlng  of  the  next  year,  npon  renewing  yonr  memberstiip  In  the  society  you  will  be  entitled  to  receive  post* 
paid  a  cloth  bonn<l  volume  containing  all  the  magazines  for  1911  and  much  other  interesting  matter,  with  a 
roll  Index  of  all  Its  contents,  entitled  "Trees,  Fruits  and  Flowers  of  Minnesota,**  a  handsome  book  for  your 
library  and  Invaluable  for  reference. 

THE  MINNESOTA 

HORTICULTURIST 


Vol.  40.  FEBRUARY.  1912.  No.  2. 


Minnesota  Fruit  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Paul  Land  Show. 

It  is  of  course  generally  known  that  the  exhibit  of  Minnesota 
products  at  the  Land  Show,  held  in  St.  Paul,  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, took  first  prize  as  an  exhibit  of  products  in  competition  with  simi- 
lar exhibits  from  the  states  west  of  us,  even  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast. 
It  may  not  be  known,  however,  to  what  an  extent  the  fruit  exhibit 
from  this  state  contributed  to  this  end.  There  were  many  fine  fruit 
exhibits  in  the  hall  from  western  states,  Montana,  Washington,  etc., 
and  exhibits  of  fruit  were  also  made  from  the  well  known  fruit  grow- 
ing valleys  of  those  states,  so  that  Minnesota  had  to  compete  with  the 
best  of  the  good  fruit  growing  regions  of  the  country. 

A  small  amount  of  fruit  had  been  collected  for  the  Minnesota  ex- 
hibit, but  up  to  the  time  of  the  annuill  meeting  of  this  society,  the  first 
week  in  December,  nothing,  like  an  amount  of  fruit  of  the  quality 
desired  for  this  purpose  had  been  gotten  together.  A  number  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  having  the  Minnesota  exhibit  in  charge 
made  an  appeal  before  the  annual  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, Dec.  7th,  urging  the  society  to  transfer  the  fine  fruit  exhibit  then 
on  exhibition  at  the  meeting  to  the  Land  Show,  and  appealing  to  the 
interest  the  society  must  have  in  a  successful  fruit  show^  at  that  time. 

As  it  happened,  the  fruit  on  exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  that 
shown  in  pecks  of  apples,  was  not  the  property  of  the  society,  but  be- 
longed to  the  various  exhibitors.  They  were  appealed  to  and  almost 
without  an  exception  acquiesced  in  the  request  that  this  fruit  be  do- 
nated to  the  Land  Show,  a  few  of  the  larger  exhibitors  having  ten 
bushel  boxes  or  more  consenting  to  take  a  nominal  price  for  their  fruit 
to  help. out  the  exhibit.  The  result  of  this  generous  movement  on  the 
part  of  our  members  was  that  after  sorting  out  the  inferior  fruit  and 
repacking  we  sent  down  to  St.  Paul  for  this  exhibit  nearly  three  times 
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as  much  fruit  as  the  space  allotted  for  the  purpose  could  accommodate. 
A  large  sign,  suitable  to  go  with  so  fine  an  exhibit  as  this,  had 
been  prepared,  but  we  were  unable  to  use  it  on  account  of  the  limita- 
tions of  space.  The  fruit  exhibits  made,  however,  contained  fruit  on  an 
average  as  good  in  quality  and  appearance,  and  in  many  cases  in 
quantity,  as  that  shown  by  other  western  states.  The  exhibit  earned 
for  Minnesota  many  compliments  and  was  certainly  a  great  benefit  in 
connection  with  this  affair  in  advertising  the  fruit  growing  possibilities 
of  the  state. 


View  of  Minnesota  Fruit  Exhibit  at  St.  Paul  Land  Show. 

Mr.  Thos.  Redpath  assumed  the  superintendency  and  care  of  this 
exhibit,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  I.  Harris,  and  remained  with  it  through- 
out the  two  weeks  in  which  it  was  kept  up.  We  regret  not  being  able 
to  publish  a  list  of  those  who  contributed  to  this  exhibit,  and  especially 
as  the  number  who  did  so  is  a  large  one  we  would  not  care  to  publish 
a  partial  list.  If  a  full  list  can  be  secured  later  we  shall  try  and  find 
place  for  it  in  our  monthly. 

The  engravings  accompanying  this  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  display. 

A.  W.  Latham,  Secretary. 
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Everbearing  Strawberries. 

GEO.    J.    KELLOGG,   NURSERYMAN^    LAKE  MILLS,    WIS. 

Away  back  in  our  youth  we  had  the  Bush  Alpine,  which  was  too 
small  and  unproductive.  In  1860  Bro.  Gardener  planted  seeds  of  this 
variety  in  Iowa ;  later  came  the  French  varieties,  bearing  fruit  the  first 
year  from  seed.  I  fooled  away  some  money  on  this  seed,  that  bore  a 
tiny  berry  the  second  year. 

Nothing  very  promising  in  everbearing  strawberries  was  brought 
out  until  Hon.  Sam'l  Cooper  discovered  a  sport  among  his  Bismark; 
this  was  in  1898.  This  fruit  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition  and  was  named  Pan-American.  This  is  a  vigorous 
plant,  perfect  in  blossom,  a  good  bearer,  but  makes  few  plants.  Mr. 
Cooper  originated  the  Autumn,  a  seedling  of  Pan-American.  This  is 
a  pistillate,  and  it  bears  too  much;  I  have  counted  300  berries  on  a 
single  hill,  and  the  first  year  I  planted  this  I  took  a  layer  that  had 
fifty-three  berries  on  it  to  the  fair.  Now  there  are  many  seedlings,  of 
Pan-American  that  are  promising;  I  added  to  my  list  last  spring 
Francis,  Americus,  Iowa,  Superb,  Productive  and  Meteor.  These  are 
all  perfect  in  blossom  except  Productive  and  good  plant  makers ;  they 
have  grown  from  fifteen  to  forty  plants  each  this  dry  season. 

L.  J.  Farmer  would  add  to  this  list  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Rockhill 
No.  16;  he  writes  me  August  18th :  *The  everbearings  are  doing  fine. 
Last  year  I  planted  out  500  plants  in  May,  and  we  picked  nearly  400 
quarts  the  following  August,  September  and  October,  which  were 
fine,  luscious  berries  and  sold  for  from  40  to  50  cents  per  quart,  netting 
us  at  the  rate  of  over  $2,000  per  acre." 

M.  Crawford,  while  visiting  my  garden  last  year,  said  his  folks 
were  selling  the  everbearing  strawberries  at  40  cents  a  quart  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Our  Bro.  Gardener  seems  to  be  overdoing  the  seedling  business. 
He  paid  $200  for  strawberry  seed.  In  1910  he  had  eighty  thousand 
varieties,  and  he  Vrites  me  November  4th,  1911,  that  he  has  "one 
little  patch  of  44,000  seedlings  from  which  he  is  selecting  the  best, 
which  will  astonish  the  natives."  He  seems  to  be  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess, and  we  hope  his  549  nlants  of  one  variety  will  be  all  he  hopes 
for.  But  while  he  is  experimenting  we  may  as  well  work  with  the 
best  proven  kinds  we  have ;  and  here  is  L.  J.  Farmer's  "list  for  profit :" 
1st,  Francis;  2nd,  Americus;  3rd,  Productive;  4th,  Rockhill  No.  16. 
If  these  will  produce  at  the  rate  of  over  $2,000  per  acre  the  season  of 
planting  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
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October  26th  I  picked  a  handful  of  six  kinds  and  herewith  is  the 
picture  they  made,  showing  full  bloom  to  ripe  and  mature  fruit  that 
measured  three  inches.  The  past  season  everything  suffered  with  the 
heat  and  drouth.  Plants  at  $2.00  a  dozen  seems  high,  but  grow  your 
own  plants!  A  dollar  a  plant  will  pay  when  you  can  grow  forty  in 
one  season.  Don't  fool  away  your  money  for  cigars,  buy  something 
that  will  do  yourself  and  family  some  good. 

Mr.  H.  Rockhill,  of  Iowa,  writes  me  November  IT,  1^)11,  that 
after  eight  years  experimenting  with  4,000  plants,  all  from  hand 
hybridized  seeds,  he  puts  his  No.  16  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  says : 
"Heretofore  I  have  put  Americus  first.  All  of  the  free  running  kinds 
will  be  much  more  productive  if  kept  in  hills  and  the  runners  clipped 
a  couple  of  times;  then  they  will  pile  up  the  berries.  No.  16  makes 
more  plants  than  Americus." 

E.  H.  Reihl,  of  IlHnois,  says  Americus  and  Francis,  originating 
with  Mr.  Rockhill,  are  the  best  and  produce  in  quantity  from  May  till 
winter. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  have  this  paper 
discussed  until  my  friend  Gardner,  from  Iowa,  could  be  here.  He  is 
a  red  hot  enthusiast  on  this  question.  A  man  who  will  raise  fort>' 
thousand  varieties  must  know  something  about  it. 

The  Secretary:  Here  he  is  coming  now.  Look  out  for  him! 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Benjamin:  Now,  Mr.  Gardner,  tell  us  about  those  forty 
thousand  varieties. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  What  are  the  best  kind  of  plants  in  the  ever-bear- 
ing varieties? 

Mr.  C.  F.  Gardner  (Iowa):  I  left  home  at  two  o'clock  this 
morning,  but  our  train  was  two  hours  late,  and  I  have  not  been  to 
breakfast.  I  wanted  to  hear  Mr.  Kellogg*s  paper,  but  it  seems  he 
has  just  finished  reading  it.  In  regard  to  this  question  that  was  just 
asked,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  on  earth  who  could  answer 
it.  There  are  a  great  many  good  kinds  among  them,  and  it  is  going 
to  take  time  to  judge  which  is  the  best.  There  are  two  kinds  that 
Mr.  Cooper  has  produced,  among  some  of  his  later  productions,  and 
I  think  I  have  both  of  them.  There  are  a  good  many  other  good  kinds, 
and  among  them  is  the  Americus.  I  told  you  about  the  five  hundred 
I  had  last  year,  but  I  threw  out  four  hundred  this  spring.  I  threw 
nearly  all  of  those  out,  and  that  leaves  me  four  for  further  test.  This 
season  we  had  an  immense  lot  of  seedlings.  Some  of  you  would  not 
believe  it  unless  you  came  down  there  and  saw  them.  If  there  is 
anybody  here  who  is  particularly  interested,  I  would  be  mighty  glad 
to  have  them  come  down  and  see  what  we  have  got.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  we  have  some  strawberry  plants  down  there  in  this 
line  of  work  and  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Kellogg:     I  told  them  you  had  forty  thousand. 
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Mr.  Gardner:  Well,  if  it  was  anyone  else  I  might  dispute  that. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  starting  with  the  old  type  of  bush  Alpine,  there 
have  been  a  great  many  good  kinds,  and  coming  right  down  to  the 
time  Mr.  Cooper  found  the  Pan  American, — and  you  know  he  thought 
the  Pan  American  was  his  best  to  ever-bear,  and  he  thought  that  was 
a  sport  growing  from  a  runner  of  the  Bismarck.  I  thought  I 
had  discovered  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  could  not  find  the  con- 
nection with  the  runner,  there  was  nothing  between,  and  I  think  I 
stated  in  my  paper  last  year  that  I  thought  it  was  a  sport,  but  I  could 
not  find  any  connection  with  the  other  plant.  I  thought  it  was  a  sport, 
and  so  I  called  it  a  seedHng.    If  I  had  been  satisfied  to  pass  it  on  and 


Everbearinsr  Strawberry  in  fniitingr.    Five  varieties  in  bearintr  with  Mr  Kellofrsr.  Oct.  28*  19n. 

let  it  alone  and  say  it  was  a  sport,  it  would  be  a  different  strawberry. 
After  I  described  my  plant  and  told  you  people  about  it  last  year, 
Mr.  Cooper  read  what  I  said  about  it,  and  he  wrote  me  and  said,  when 
I  bought  my  last  batch  of  plants  his  men  encroached  too  far  over  on 
his  favorite  seedlings  and  happened  to  get  some  good  ones.  (Laugh- 
ter.) It  is  possible  that  there  are  others  that  originated  in  the  same 
way,  and  maybe  they  will  be  the  same  kind  of  sports  as  mine.  There 
is  so  much  in  this  matter  of  ever-bearing  strawberries  that  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  to  speak  of  it  at  present,  but  if  there  is  any 
time  in  the  future  during  the  course  of  the  meeting  and  I  can  say 
anything  on  this  subject,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Speechley   (Manitoba)  :     I  have  no  experience  as  an 
expert  in  this  matter,  but  it  might  be  of  interest  to  tell  the  meeting 
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that  Strawberries  are  being  grown  very  successfully  after  Mr.  Kellogg's 
example  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  hetn 
very  successful  with  strawberries  for  a  good  many  years.  There  is 
also  a  retired  farmer  in  the  vicinity  who  is  successful  in  these  same 
lines.    They  followed  closely  the  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Miller :    Do  you  need  to  plant  anjrthing  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg:    The  plants  are  perfect  bloomers. 

Mr.  Gardner :    About  half  of  pistillate  and  half  of  staminate. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

E.  A.  SMITH,  VICE  PRES.,  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO.,  LAKE  CITY. 

Our  horticultural  slogan  is,  "more  hardiness  and  better  quality.**" 

The  marketing  of  fruit  is  no  less  important  than  the  growing 
of  it.  The  orchardist  who  waits  until  his  apples  are  ripe  before  he 
orders  his  barrels  or  boxes  for  packing  will  never  make  a  success  of 
growing  fruit.  A  campaign  of  education  should  be  started  which 
should  be  carried  on  through  the  farm  papers  of  the  state,  and  the 
farmers*  institutes,  as  to  the  best  methods  of  packing  and  marketing 
our  apple  crop. 

If  horticulture  were  more  of  a  fad,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be 
introduced  more  generally  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  but  as  it 
is  only  an  important  study  it  receives  but  little,  if  any,  attention.  What 
is  the  matter  with  our  schools  ? 

Beta  Grape, — The  Beta  grape  has  more  than  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  interested  in  its  propagation.  Clusters  have  been  growi> 
which  weighed  nearly  one  pound.  The  vine  is  hardy.  The  State 
Fruit-Breeding  Farm  reports  about  three  hundred  new  varieties  of 
grapes,  equal  or  superior  to  the  Beta. 

Prof.  Hansen's  Fruits. — The  following  fruits  originated  by  Prof. 
N.  E.  Hanson,  known  as  the  Sapa,  Opata,  Sansota  and  Cheresota,. 
have  with  us  proven  hardy  up  to  date.  The  fruits  are  delicious,  and 
we  believe  they  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  fruits  of  the  North- 
west. 

Delicious  Apple. — The  Delicious  apple  holds  the  highest  quality 
mark  of  any  apple,  according  to  the  report  of  judges  at  important  fruit 
exhibits.  For  two  years,  with  us,  this  tree  has  wintered  well  and 
made  a  splendid  growth.  The  claim  is  made,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
it  is  correct,  that  it  is  about  as  hardy  as  the  Wealthy.  It  is  well  worth 
testing  in  different  orchards  of  the  state. 
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.  Sweet  Apples. — Every  orchard  should  have  some  sweet  apple 
trees.  For  eating  out  of  hand,  baking  or  preserving,  to  people  who 
like  this  kind  of  fruit,  there  is  nothing  better.  There  are  a  few  sweet 
apple  trees  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  climate. 

Whitney  Crab, — ^This  fruit  is  growing  more  in  popular  favor. 
When  picked  a  little  on  the  green  side_it  ships  fairly  well.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  early  eating  apples  we  have,  and  for  canning  purposes  is 
par  excellence. 

Mcintosh  Apple. — I  have  in  my  garden  a  Mcintosh  apple  tree 
set  out  three  years  ago.  It  was  three  years  old  when  set  out.  It  is 
now  lyi  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  healthy,  has  made  a  splendid 
growth  in  every  way.  I  suggest  that  this  variety  be  planted  at  dif- 
ferent trial  stations. 

Salome  Apple. — We  have  tried  for  three  years  to  propagate  this 
tree  successfully,  but  each  year  it  freezes  back.  We  cannot  recom- 
mend it  on  this  account  and  do  not  believe  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to 
recommend  for  general  planting  in  Minnesota. 

Miscellaneous. — It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  is  the 
average  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  apples  in  Minnesota,  said  cost  to 
include  taxes,  interest  on  the  investment  and  all  other  expenses  re- 
lating to  care  of  the  orchard  and  marketing  of  the  fruit.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  endeavor  to  secure  this 
information.    It  would  be  valuable  for  reference. 

Last  fall  I  noticed  on  one  of  the  fruit  stands  in  Minneapolis  a 
sign  which  read  "Wealthy  Apples  for  Sale."  I  turned  to  look  at  them, 
but  they  were  not  the  Wealthy.  I  did  not  know  what  the  variety  was 
— it  was  new  to  me.  There  should  be  a  bill  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, having  the  backing  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  this  state, 
making  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine,  for  wrongfully  labeling 
the  Wealthy  apple.  This  apple  has  made  its  way  and  created  a  name 
for  itself.  It  has  advertised  the  state  of  Minnesota  horticulturally 
more  than  any  other  one  fruit  which  has  been  produced.  To  sell  an 
inferior  product  by  labeling  it  "Wealthy"  is  fraud. 

I  predict  that  in  twenty  years  about  a  half  dozen  of  the  present 
standard  varieties  of  apples  will  be  planted.  The  remainder  will  be 
discarded  or  practically  obsolete,  because  better  varieties  will  be  found 
to  take  their  places. 

This  state  could  well  afford  to  pay  $10,000  for  an  apple  that  will 
meet  the  conditions  now  calling  for  a  prize  of  $1,000.  These  condi- 
tions are:  To  be  "as  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  Duchess,  with  fruit 
equal  to  the  Wealthy  in  size,  quality  and  appearance,  and  that  will 
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keep  as  long  as  the  Malinda/'  To  these  qualifications  should.be 
added  one  other,  the  tree  should  be  tested  and  planted  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  meet  the  requirements. 
Trees  are  frequently  a  success  locally,  but  a  failure  when  planted  at 
distant  points,  under  varying  conditions.  I  predict  that  the  State 
Fruit-Breeding  Farm  at  Excelsior  will  have  a  half  dozen  varieties 
that  will  meet  these  specifications  in  the  next  quarter  century.  I  hope 
we  shall  all  be  here  to  greet  their  arrival. 

I  predict  that  the  Minnesota  Fruit-Breeding  Farm  at  Excelsior 
will  prove  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  investments  the  state  has 
ever  made,  and  that  new  varieties  will  be  originated  at  that  station 
superior  in  hardiness,  quality  and  adaptation  to  many  of  those  now 
being  propagated;  that  grapes  will  be  originated  of  fine  quality, 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  climate;  that  pear  trees  will  be 
grown  that  are  as  hardy  as  an  apple  tree,  with  fruit  of  fair  quality. 

The  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  stands  for  the  best.  Its 
recommends  should  carry  the  weight  of  authority.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  by  the  society  not  to  weaken  the  value  of  its  authority. 
Fruits  and  trees  are  sometimes  recommended  by  the  society  for  hardi- 
ness and  planting  which  in  a  year  or  two  are  omitted  from  the  list, 
sufficient  reasons  not  being  given  for  the  change.  We  beheve  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  committee  upon  the  planting  list  to  get  together  before 
the  annual  meeting  and  decide  upon  the  fruits  they  wish  to  recommend 
or  omit,  and  have  the  same  published  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Minnesota  Horticulturist,  and  then  have  this  list  taken  up  for  dis- 
cussion and  each  addition  or  removal  voted  upon  by  the  society  before 
a  change  is  made.  This  wnll  require  time,  but  the  program  can  be 
arranged  so  there  will  be  sufficient  time  for  this  discussion,  which 
should  be  profitable  and  valuable  for  reference.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  planter  who  follows  a  list  recommended  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  as  his  guide  only  to  find  out  a  few  years  later  that  the  society 
was  mistaken  in  its  recommendation. 

In  the  growing  of  apples  for  the  year  1911,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
reports,  Minnesota  stands  first,  with  a  percentage  of  90.  Opportuni- 
ties for  the  profitable  growing  of  fruits  exist  at  home  which  are  over- 
looked largely  because  the  people  do  not  know  of  them.  How  to  se- 
cure this  information  and  get  it  to  the  people  is  a  question  for  serious 
study. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  state  of  Minnesota  took  first 
and  second  prizes  at  the  Second  National  Apple  Show,  held  at  Sp()- 
kane  in  the  year  1909.    The  exhibit  consisted  of  one  barrel  of  Wealthy 
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and  one  barrel  of  X.  W.  Greening  apples  furnished  by  The  Jewell 
Nursery  Company,  of  Lake  City,  Minn.  Minnesota  also  took  first 
prize  at  the  Fourth  National  Apple  Show  held  at  Spokane  in  Novem- 
ber last,  as  shown  by  the  following  telegram :  "Spokane,  Wash.,  Nov. 
29,  1911.  To  The  Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City,  Minn.  Accept  our 
hearty  congratulations  in  winning  the  first  prize  in  Middle  West 
Special,  with  score  of  ninety  points  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred. 
Premium  will  be  sent  you  in  a  few  days.  Hoping  you  will  exhibit 
with  us  again.  Signed,  National  Apple  Show."  The  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  one  barrel  of  Wealthy  apples.  The  exhibit  was  in  competi- 
tion with  entries  from  the  following  states:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  What's  the  matter  with  Minne- 
sota ?    She's  all  right ! 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  What  do  you  consider  the  cost  of  a  bushel 
of  apples? 

Mr.  Smith :  In  the  state  of  Washington,  the  cost  is  from  fifty-one 
to  sixty  cents.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  it  out,  it  costs  not  quite  as 
much  in  this  state.  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  locality.  If  they 
have  irrigation  to  contend  with,  we  have  other  difficulties  to  offset  it.  I 
consider  the  average  cost  here  about  forty-five  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Clarence  Wedge :  Is  that  based  on  selected  apples  or  total 
crop  ?  I  understand  in  the  western  orchards  they  market  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  crop. 

Mr.  SmitTi:  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  would  include  only 
those  which  are  actually  marketed. 

Mr.  D.  W.  C.  RuflF:  Is  that  estimate  based  on  a  fixed  expense  and 
does  it  include  interest  and  tax  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  Everything  possible,  all  possible  expenses,  interest, 
taxes  and  everything. 

Mr.  Ruflf :  What  is  the  value  of  the  land?  That  would  make  some 
difference. 

Mr.  Smith :  That  is  quite  a  difficult  question  because  values  vary 
so  much  in  different  localities.  We  have  a  bluff  orchard  on  which 
these  apples  were  grown,  and  the  land  was  originally  valued  at  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  and  we  consider  that  land  worth  now  not  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre.  We  based  it  on  the  assessed 
value,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  that  land  would  probably  be  not 
more  than  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson :  When  you  say  forty-five  cents  is  tl.e  cost, 
does  that  mean  delivered  at  the  railroad  station  or  to  the  place  where 
they  are  sold? 

Mr.  Smith :  The  place  where  they  are  sold.  That  includes  ever} 
possible  item  of  expense,  freight  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Sandvig:  In  regard  to  labeling  apples  with  the  right  name. 
If  a  man  buys  trees  and  buys  the  Wealthy  and  gets  something  else, 
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who  is  to  blame,  the  nurseryman,  the  man  who  buys  the  trees  and 
grows  the  apples,  or  the  grocer  who  sells  the  apples?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Smith :  I  don't  think  that  question  was  asked  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  answered,  but  it  might  apply  to  some  other  varieties 
than  the  Wealthy.  The  Wealthy  is  so  well  known  that  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  anything  else,  and  the  nurseryman,  the  grower,  the 
orchardist  and  the  groceryman  are  all  to  blame  if  they  do  not  label  a 
Wealthy  correctly. 

Mr.  Henry  Husser:  There  are  a  great  many  that  do  not  know,, 
and  it  would  not  be  right  if  they  were  punished  for  their  ignorance. 

Mr.  Smith:  There  are  some  apples  that  are  not  a  credit  tothe 
state  of  Minnesota,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor  to 
label  an  inferior  apple  the  Wealthy. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  How  can  you  tell  the  Peter  from  the 
Wealthy? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  cannot,  but  the  Peter  is  a  good  substitute  for  the 
Wealthy,  and  the  man  is  not  cheated  when  he  gets  either  one,  because 
either  one  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Gardner  (Iowa)  :  We  shall  have  to  call  on  Wyman 
Elliot  to  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  Peter  and  the  Wealthy. 
He  is  the  only  man  in  this  society  apparently  that  can  tell. 

Mr.  Sahler:  Several  years  ago  I  had  the  enjoyment  to  get  some 
Winter  Kings  from  a  certain  place  in  this  state.  I  was  mighty  glad  I 
had  six  Winter  King  apple  trees,  because  I  thought  I  had  something 
that  not  everybody  else  had.  When  they  came  into  bearing,  and  I 
made  an  exhibit,  to  my  surprise  and  astonishment  when  they  looked 
at  my  little  exhibit  of  Winter  King  they  told  me  it  was  .the  Malinda, 
and  it  was  the  Malinda.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Smith :  There  are  several  varieties  that  are  so  near  alike  that 
you  can  scarcely  tell  one  from  the  other. 

The  President:  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Underwood,  of  the  Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  on  the 
great  achievement  of  Minnesota  in  growing  the  best  quality  of  apples 
in  the  Central  West.    I  might  add  West  as  well  as  Central  West. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  Two  years  ago  at  the  National  Apple  Show, 
they  had  no  competition,  now  they  have  the  whole  West  to  compete 
with,  but  with  the  twelve  states  they  had  to  compete  with  they  beat 
them  anyway.     (Applause.) 


Communication  from  C.  L.  Smith. — Mr.  C.  L.  Smith,  now  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  society,  whose  name  appears  upon 
the  roll  in  1866,  a  very  prominent  member  for  a  quarter  century,  is  still  in 
the  harness  as  noted  in  the  following  communication  just  received.  '*Still 
active  in  horticultural  work.  Forty  acres  of  orchard  just  outside  city  limits 
of  Spokane.  Five  children  married,  sixteen  grandchildren.  Farmers' 
Institute  and  horticultural  expert  for  large  development  companies— just 
as  talkative  and  energetic  as  ever." 
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Report  of  First  Congressional  District. 

HENRY    HUSSER,    VJCE-PRES.,    MINNEISKA. 

The  year  1910-11  was  a  rather  peculiar  one  to  the  horticulturist. 
The  dry  summer  of  1910  and  the  following  dry  winter  seemed  to  be 
very  trying  on  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock,  but  our  fears  were  not  real- 
ized. After  a  nice  supply  of  moisture  in  spring  of  1911  almost  every- 
thing leaved  out  normally.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  blossomed  profusely 
and  set  heavily.  However,  the  summer  in  our  section  was  very  dry, 
and  some  of  the  berry  fruits  suffered.  Apples  ripened  about  four 
weeks  before  the  usual  time,  and  early  varieties  did  not  develop  to  full 
size  on  account  of  overbearing  and  lack  of  moisture.  Late  kinds  were 
benefited  by  the  fall  rains  and  developed  well  and  brought  forth  more 
abundant  crops  of  fruit  of  good  size  and  perfection  than  was  reached 
for  many  years  before.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  apples  and  plums 
were  left  to  rot  to  feed  the  insects  for  another  year.  The  market  was 
not  developed  enough  to  distribute  the  fruit. 

The  apple  crop  was  enormous  with  very  few  exceptions  where 
blossoms  dropped  off  on  the  early  set  fruit.  Plums  also  were  over- 
loaded and  undersized.  Cherries  were  fair,  with  a  poor  yield  in  south- 
eastern part  of  our  district.  Nuts  also  were  very  abundant.  Straw- 
berries a  half  crop ;  raspberries  a  half  crop ;  blackberries  a  third  crop ; 
currants  a  good  crop;  gooseberries  a  half  crop;  grapes  an  abundant 
crop. 

The  kind  of  apples  planted  is  of  highest  interest.  Duchess, 
Wealthy  and  Patten  Greening  are  in  the  lead ;  Peerless,  N.  W.  Green- 
ing, Fameuse  and  Utter  of  a  second  importance;  Malinda  and  Wolf 
River  of  third  importance.  Aside  from  those  mentioned,  in  limited 
number  are  Hibernal,  Lx)ngiield,  MacMahon,  Gideon,  Anisim  and 
some  fair  winter  keepers,  like  Ben  Davis,-  Gano,  Sugar  Loaf,  Yankee 
and  others. 

In  crabs,  Whitney  leads,  but  Sweet  Russets,  Strawberry  crab. 
Briar  Sweet,  Transcendent,  Hislop  and  others  are  planted. 

Plums  include  most  of  the  selected  native  kinds  with  a  sprinkling 
of  some  hybrids. 

Cherries:    Early  Richmond  and  Homer. 

Nuts :  black  walnuts,  butternuts  and  shellbark  hickory — all  natives. 

In  berry  fruits  the  strawberry  leads.  Senator  Dunlap  leads,  with 
Bederwood  next,  but  Warfield  is  still  in  favor  with  many  consumers. 
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Some  strawberries  are  planted  for  the  large-sized  fruit,  but  it  seems 
not  to  be  productive  enough,  like  Glen  Mary,  Corsica,  Tennessee  and 
Brandywine. 

Raspberries :  Kansas,  Cumberland,  Columbia,  Loudon,  Turner, 
and  King. 

Blackberries :    Ancient  Briton,  Snider. 

Currants :    Cherry  and  Pomona. 

Gooseberries :    Pearl,  Houghton  and  some  Carrie. 

Grapes :    Beta,  Worden,  Concord  and  Janesville. 

Spraying  was  not  done  to  a  great  extent.  However,  there  were 
not  enough  insects  around  to  injure  the  fruit  to  any  extent. 


The  Amisim  apple  carrying  its  usual  load,  in  orchard  of  S.  J.  Evans,  at  I41  Crescent. 
First  Connrressional  District. 

Since  the  people  of  our  part  of  the  country  have  emerged  from  the 
I)ioneer  life  and  become  prosperous,  they  pay  more  attention  to  comfort 
than  before.  A  fruit  garden  is  no  more  an  exception,  and  flower 
gardens  get  more  in  evidence  every  year.  Beautiful  climbers  on  houses, 
fences  and  trellis  can  be  seen  quite  often.  Prairie  Queen  is  the  favored 
climber  among  roses.  The  native  bitter-sweet  and  the  Virginia  creeper 
and  some  other  beautiful  native  climbers  are  planted.     Since  we  have 
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open  ground  from  the  middle  of  April  until  end  of  October,  the  varie- 
ty of  flowers  planted  is  great,  and  many  beautiful  beds  rejoice  the  trav- 
eler's eyes.  Hardly  does  the  snow  disappear  when  crocuses,  daffodils 
and  tulips  blossom,  followed  by  pansies  and  the  little  blue  lily  and  some 
German  iris,  followed  by  the  gorgeous  peony,  overloaded  with  blos- 
soms, from  clear  white  to  a  dark  red,  perfume  the  air  with  sweet 
scent.  Beds  of  snapdragons,  digitalis,  larkspur,  gaillardias,  daisies, 
sweet  Williams,  phlox  drummondi,  pinks  and  others,  show  very 
effectively,  but  of  still  more  effect  is  often  seen  a  bed  of  cannas  or  of 
gladioli,  bordered  with  geranium,  coleus  or  verbenas,  or  lobelia  and 
candytuft,  and  where  water  is  not  scarce  even  some  forget-me-nots 
find  some  place.  Canterbury  bells,  cosmos  and  scarlet  sage  are  also 
shown.  Where  the  root  aphis  is  not  destructive  to  their  roots  asters 
can  be  raised  to  great  perfection.  Of  the  tuberous  plants  many  varie- 
ties of  dahlias  are  planted  as  single  plants  in  the  lawns. 

To  count  all  the  kinds  of  flowers  to  be  seen  in  our  part  of  the 
state,  from  the  early  pansies  in  spring  to  the  dahlias  and  cosmos  in 
fall,  would  be  too  long,  and  I  will  only  mention  yet  the  nasturtium, 
petunia,  morning  glory,  moon  flower  (very  sweet  scented  in  the  night 
when  open),  and  scarlet  beans,  often  planted  where  a  climber  is  wanted 
for  one  season  only.  Often  a  row  of  sweet  peas  sends  out  its  fra- 
grance and  makes  a  beautiful  bouquet.  Among  ornamental  shrubs  are 
planted  aside  our  native  dogwood  and  nine-bark  the  althea,  the  spirea, 
snowball,  lilac,  hydrangea;  among  ornamental  evergreens  is  arbor  vitae, 
some  spruces  and  pines. 


Award  on  Minnesota  Wealthy.— At  the  time  notice  was  made  of 
the  awarding  of  first  prize  on  Minnesota  Wealthy,  exhibited  by  the  Jewell 
Nursery  Company  at  the  Spokane  Apple  Show,  in  competition  with  other 
exhibitors  from  the  middle  western  states,  the  extent  of  the  competition 
was  not  known,  but  it  has  recently  come  to  our  notice  that  there  were 
twenty-eight  competitors  in  this  class,  which  makes  the  award  to  Minne- 
sota fruit  of  correspondingly  large  value.  We  certainly  have  no  reason  to 
feel  otherwise  than  proud  of  what  Minnesota  can  do  in  the  character  of  the 
fruit  that  it  grows  when  exhibited  along  side  of  that  of  other  fruit  growing 
regions  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
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Report  of  Second  Congressional  District. 


C.    E.   OLDER,  VICE-PRES.,  LUVERNE. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  district  has  been  very  uneven  and  on  the 
whole  not  very  satisfactory  or  profitable.  The  extreme  dry  weather 
of  last  fall  and  winter  and  the  absence  of  moisture  in  the  soil  unfitted 
tlie  soil  to  resist  tlie  extremely  dry  weather  and  hot  winds  that  pre- 
vailed over  a  good  part  of  this  congressional  district  during  all  the 

fore  part  of  the  summer  and 
spring  and  to  the  last  of  August. 
Rains  began  at  that  time,  and  the 
fruits  made  a  good  growth  and 
mostly  ripened  up  their  wood  in 
i^ood  shape,  there  being  a  few 
exceptions. 

Apples  were  a  very  good  crop 
as  regards  quantity,  but  the 
^  c|uality  was  poor,  and  generally 
5  the  apples  were  small  and  not 
^  sound.  There  were  very  few 
E  wormy  ones,  but  on  account  of 
g  the  drouth  of  the  early  part  of 
i  the  season  and  the  excessive 
g  rains  of  the  fall,  the  apples  were 
5  in  no  condition  to  keep.  So  on 
^  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  very  sat- 
t  isfactory  crop.  Also  the  birds  in 
g  some  parts  were  very  destruc- 
g  tive,  taking  practically  half  of 
I   the  crop. 

^  Plums:  In  plums  the  early 
ones  as  a  whole  were  small  and 
inferior,  but  the  late  ones,  espe- 
cially when  well  mulched,  were 
exceptionally  fine.  According  to 
the  majority  of  the  reports,  the 
DeSoto  was  the  best  in  both 
quaHty  and  quantity  this  season. 
The  Baker,  or  Stoddard,  was 
exceptionally  large  and  good, 
other  late  varieties  doing  well. 
Cherries:  No  cherries  to 
speak  of  in  the  district  except  in  the  northeastern  part,  where  there 
was  a  light  crop  and  trees  looking  well  now.  The  Compass  Cherry 
was  a  fine  crop,  in  every  respect,  and  the  trees  are  in  good  shape  for 
anotlier  crop  next  season. 
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Grapes  are  good  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district  but  in  the  west- 
ern there  is  practically  none. 

Blackberries  are  about  the  same  as  grapes,  both  have  to  be  covered 
in  winter  for  good  results. 

Raspberries:     Very  few  on  account  of  the  drouth. 

Strawberries  are  a  total  failure,  and  the  vines  are  gone,  only  a 
very  few  plants  growing,  and  those  only  where  especial  care  has  been 
taken  with  them. 

There  has  not  been  so  much  nursery  stock  set  out  as  usual  on 
account  of  the  inauspicious  condition,  and  only  that  has  lived  that 
had  been  cared  for  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

There  is  no  blight  to  speak  of  this  season,  and  only  a  very  few 
people  have  paid  any  attention  to  spraying  their  orchards.  This  is  a 
matter  that  is  greatly  neglected,  and  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  the  people  to  attend  to  it,  and  they  will  have  to  do  it  if  they 
receive  the  financial  results  that  they  ought  to  get  from  their  orchards. 
The  late  rains  have  put  plenty  of  water  into  the  soil  for  winter,  and 
the  trees  generally  seem  to  be  in  good  condition  but  not  very  well 
budded  for  a  large  crop  next  year;  but  on  the  whole  a  fair  crop  is 
promised. 

Perennials:    Paeonies,  Phlox,  Irises. 

Ornamental  Shrubs:  Syringas,  in  assortment,  Lilacs  of  several 
varieties,  Spirea  Van  Houtii,  Golden  Spirea,  Flowering  Almonds,  etc. 


Report  of  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

LANGFORD    VV.    SMITH,   VICE-PRES.,    ST.    PAUL 

The  past  season  has  been,  generally  speaking,  a  good  one  for  fruit. 
Apples  have  produced  bountifully  this  year  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  district,  although  the  reports  from  the  northern  part  show  but  a 
fair  crop  and  one  almost  a  total  failure.  Comparatively  little  fruit 
is  grown  in  that  section,  however. 

Apples, — The  varieties  of  apples  that  appear  to  have  done  best  in 
the  district  are:  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Patten's  Greening,  Okabena,  Hi- 
bernal, Milwaukee,  Jewell's  Winter,  Malinda,  Tetofsky,  Anisim  and 
Hutchins. 

For  a  succession  of  varieties  all  suitable  for  commercial  planting, 
Duchess,  Okabena,  Wealthy,  Patten's  Greening,  Jewell's  Winter  and 
Malinda  are  good.     The  Milwaukee  may  also  be  included. 

The  great  tendency  among  Minnesota  orchardists  has  been  to  too 
great  a  number  of  varieties.  For  commercial  planting  three  to  five 
varieties  are  enough  for  any  one.  For  a  home  garden  the  above  list 
with  the  Tetofsky  (which  is  the  earliest)  are  enough  for  any  one. 

Crab  apples  did  unusually  well  throughout  the  district.  The  vari- 
eties reported  were:  Whitney  No.  20,  Virginia,  Florence,  Lyman's 
Prolific,  Transcendent  and  Sweet  Russet. 
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For  market  the  Transcendent,  were  it  not  for  the  blight  to  which 
it  seems  extremely  subject,  is  by  far  the  best.  Virginia  and  Florence 
are  abput  equal,  Lyman's  Prolific  is  a  fair  seller  and  Whitney  20  is 
too  large  for  a  crab  and  too  small  for  an  apple.  The  Sweet  Russet 
or,  in  fact,  any  yellow  crab,  is  a  drug  on  the  market,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  sell  them,  their  color  being  against  them. 

Plums:  The  plum  crop  in  this  district  has  been  the  largest  in 
years,  of  fine  quality  and  size  and  comparatively  free  from  insect 
pests.  The  varieties  reported  as  having  done  the  l^st  in  the  district 
are:  DeSoto,  Cheney,  Stoddard,  Wyant,  Wolf  (free  stone).  Surprise, 
Forest  Garden,  Terry  and  Hawkeye.  In  my  own- orchard  the  Hawk- 
eye.  DeSoto  and  luirest  Garden  did  the  best,  and  over  a  series  of 
years  the  llawkcye  has  proven  the  best  bearer  with  me. 


Residence  of  Lanirforcl  W.  Smith  in  Dakota  Co.,  near  St.  Paul. 

Cherries:  Practically  no  true  cherries  are  raised  in  this  district, 
as  they  do  not  seem  adapted  to  this  section  of  the  country.  In  one 
instance  light  crops  of  Wragg  and  Homer  were  reported.  The  Com- 
pass Cherry,  however,  was  reported  to  be  bearing  heavily  through- 
out the  district. 

Grapes:  Not  generally  grown  in  the  district,  but  crop  reported 
good  where  grown.  Varieties  reported:  Beta,  Concord  and  Moore's 
Early. 

Blackberries :  Not  generally  grown  ;  crop  fair  with  good  prospects 
for  the  coming  season.    Ancient  Briton  only  variety  reported. 

Raspberries:  Generally  speaking  the  crop  w-as  good  throughout 
the  district.  The  north  central  part  of  the  district  report  damage  from 
the  drouth  of  1910,  winter-killing  and  cut-worms.  Varieties  reported: 
King  mostly  mentioned,  also  Loudon,  Turner  and  Miller. 

Strazvberries:  The  strawberry  beds  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  the  drouth  of  1910;  then  the  hot,  dry  spell  in  June  this  year 
cut  the  crop  short.    However,  the  beds  are  reported  as  going  into  th^ 
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winter  in  good  condition.  Of  the  varieties  reported  as  doing  well  in 
the  district  Senator  Dunlap  seems  the  favorite.  Splendid,  Warfield, 
Haverland,  Bederwood,  Glen  Mary  and  Brandywine  were  also  re- 
ported. 

Currants:  Not  generally  reported  but  bore  a  good  crop  this  year. 
Varieties  reported:  Perfection,  Fay,  Pomona,  London  Market,  Wilder 
and  Red  Cross. 

Gooseberries:  Not  generally  reported  but  bore  a  good  crop  this 
year.  Varieties  reported:  Carrie,  Houghton,  Downing,  Pearl  and 
Champion. 

Comparatively  little  nursery  stock  was  set  this  year  aside  from 
replacing,  but  all  set  is  reported  in  good  condition,  and  the  prospects 
are  for  a  large  planting  next  spring,  owing  somewhat  to  the  fine  fruit 
crops  of  the  past  season. 


PillinjT  sprayinir  machine  at  platform  in  Langford  W.  Smith's  orchard. 

\'ery  little  blight  was  reported  this  year;  Transcendents  suffered  , 
as  usual.  The  orchard  reported  as  being  most  affected  had  been 
highly  fertilized  the  year  previous  with  the  pulp  from  a  potato  starch 
factory.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  also  noted  this  fact,  that 
highly  fertilized  orchards  of  varieties  subject  to  blight  suffer  there- 
from. So  it  seems  that  one  of  the  ways  to  combat  blight  is  nt^t  to 
fertilize  heavily  varieties  subject  to  blight. 

\'ery  little  spraying  was  done  this  year,  no  one  reporting  syste- 
matic spraying. 

Although  the  soil  was  extremely  dry  last  winter  very  little  winter- 
killing was  reported.  Trees  set  in  the  spring  of  1910  seemed  to  have 
suffered  the  most.  Many  varieties  of  trees  held  their  leaves  late, 
though  in  most  cases  the  wood  was  well  matured. 
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All  trees,  shrubs  and  fruits  are  going  into  the  winter  in  good  con- 
dition, although  in  some  cases  it  is  reported  that  wood  is  not  quite 
mature.  Heavy  fall  rains  have  supplied  the  soil  well  with  moisture, 
but  the  lateness  of  frosts  kept  plants  growing  too  long. 

The  varieties  of  desirable  and  hardy  perennial  flowers  reported 
from  the  district  are:  Peonies,  Iris,  Phlox,  Henierocallis,  Pyre- 
thrum,  Golden  Glow,  Elegans  Lily,  Oriental  Pc^py,  Columbines, 
Larkspur,  Bleeding  Heart,  Gaillardia,  Hollyhocks,  Shasta  Daisy, 
Lilies  of  the  \  alley,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Boltonia  Asteroides. 

The  varieties  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs  reported  as  doing  well 
in  this  district  are:  Spireas,  Honeysuckles,  Mock  Orange,  Hydran- 
geas, Alpine,  or  Crandall's  Currant,  High  Bush  Cranberry,  Lilacs, 
Elders,  Snowball,  Berberry,  Buffalo  Berry,  German  Pea  Tree,  Weigelia 
Eva  Rethka,  Mburnum  Opulus,  Viburnum  Sterilis  Opulus,  Berberis 
Thunbergii. 

Three  of  Prof.  Hansen's  sand  cherry  hybrids,  the  Opata,  Sapa, 
and  Hanska,  are  a  very  desirable  addition  to  the  home  fruit  garden. 

Several  persons  report  an  increased  interest  in  shrubbery  and 
flowers  for  beautifying  the  home  grounds,  which  is  a  decidedly  good 
thing. 

A  friend  of  mine  reported  a  very  intei-esting  experiment  and  one 
that  was  entirely  new  to  me.  That  was  the  ripening  of  the  tomatoes 
left  on  the  vines  when  the  frosts  come  in  the  fall.  When  the  first  frost 
came  he  pulled  his  vines,  leaving  the  green  tomatoes  on  them  and 
hung  them  away  in  the  cellar,  and  found  that  the  tomatoes  gradually 
ripened,  and  in  consequence  he  extended  his  tomato  season  all  of  six 
weeks.  It  was  past  the  middle  of  November  when  he  told  me  of  it,  and 
he  was  still  having  ripe  tomatoes  for  his  table. 


I 


Life  Membership  as  a  PaEMiUM—In  the  November  number  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  offer  of  life  membership  in  this  society  as  a  premium 
in  connection  with  the  Becker  County  Fair,  and  in  writing  this  note  it  was 
our  understanding  that  the  life  membership  was  offered  by  the  county  fair 
association.  It  seems,  however,  this  is  an  error  on  our  part  and  that  the 
membership  was  offered  and  given  by  Mr.  Gteo.  W.  Harris,  of  McHugh, 
Minn.,  superintendent  of  the  horticultural  exhibit  at  their  county  fair.  Mr. 
Harris  writes  me  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  continue  this  general  benefaction 
in  the  interest  of  horticulture  at  their  county  fair.  What  others  are  there 
who  would  like  to  pursue  a  similar  public  spirited  plan  to  advance  the 
interests  of  horticulture  in  their  respective  counties,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mat3rial  assistance  it  gives  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society? 
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Report  of  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

H.  H.  POND,  VICE  PRES.,  BLOOMINGTON. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  it  fell  to  me  to  occupy  the  position 
of  vice-president  on  the  year  which  produced  the  greatest  apple  crop 
which  the  state  of  Minnesota  has  ever  seen.  This  season  has  been 
the  exemplification  of  the  old  proverb,  *lt  is  always  darkest  just  before 
dawn."  One  year  ago  otu-  apple  trees  were  going  into  the  winter  with 
the  ground  for  the  most  part  as  dry  as  it  ever  gets.  The  surface  soil 
was  dry,  and  the  subsoil  was  dryer.  The  trees  had  endured  a  drouth 
lasting  from  early  spring  to  the  setting  in  of  winter.  They  had  also 
undergone  an  unusually  early  and  warm  spring,  followed  by  a  terrible 
freeze,  which  killed  the  leaves  and  the  blossoms  as  well.  Of  course, 
there  was  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  trees  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  meeting,  one  year  ago,  and  some  were  even  advised  to  go 
home  from  the  meeting  and  haul  water  and  water  their  orchards,  not- 
withstanding winter  conditions  prevailed,  and  the  ground  was  frozen. 

Snow  came  early  and  furnished  a  good  protection,  however,  for 
the  first  half  of  the  winter.  But  then  a  thaw  came  and  left  the  ground 
bare  mostly  for  the  latter  half. 

So  our  fears  seemed  well  grounded  right  up  to  the  coming  of 
spring.  Then  we  began  to  say,  "The  apple  trees  are  alive  above  ground, 
anyway,  but  I  don't  know  how  the  roots  are."  But  the  sequel  proved 
them  all  right  in  the  main.  Very  few  reports  have  come  in  of  winter- 
killing of  apple  trees  or  of  any  other  fruit  except  strawberries. 

From  all  over  the  district  except  two  orchards  come  reports  of  a 
large  crop  of  good,  smooth  apples,  whether  sprayed  or  not.  Some  sec- 
tions say  no  spraying;  others  several  sprayings;  but  all  "good,  smooth 
fruit."    The  two  exceptions  reported  one-half  crop, 

I  have  noticed,  however,  that  some  of  the  old  trees  of  Patten 
Greening,  Okabena  and  Wealthy  which  carried  large  crops  failed  to 
bring  them  up  to  normal  size,  and  many  of  the  apples  were  no  larger 
than  crabs,  showing  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  have  been  thinned. 

Plums  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  good,  smooth  fruit,  mostly  no  spray- 
ing, but  the  fruit  was  good,  whether  sprayed  or  ont. 

The  market  and  prices  were  good  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
season,  but  in  the  height  of  the  season  the  Minneapolis  market  was 
glutted,  and  prices  were  very  low. 

This  is  the  first  good  crop  of  plums  for  several  years.  No  crop  of 
cherries  except  Compass,  which  was  very  good,  and  in  some  places  of 
Homer.    Grapes  a  fair  crop.    Blackberries  a  poor  crop.    Raspberries 
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good  in  the  Minnetonka  region,  very  poor  elsewhere.  Strawberries 
were  a  very  poor  crop. 

The  drouth  of  1910  killed  most  old  plantations  of  strawberries, 
and  new  settings  did  very  poorly  and  were  so  injured  by  drouth  that 
they  succumbed  to  the  winter  in  many  cases,  even  though  well  covered. 
As  the  drouth  continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  season,  few 
strawberries  were  set,  but  those  few  have  done  well  and  entered  win- 
ter in  good  condition. 

Very  little  blight  occurred  in  this  district  this  season,  though 
there  is  considerable  sun-scald  and  some  bark  blight,  causing  disease 
of  the  forks  and  breaking  down  of  the  trees.  The  Peerless,  Duchess^ 
Repka  and  Wealthy  have  all  suffered  more  or  less  in  this  way. 

All  fruits  may  be  said  to  be  in  good  condition  for  the  winter.  But 
the  early  coming  of  winter  probably  caught  some  uncovered,  such  as 
raspberries,  which  should  be  covered  with  soil. 

Varieties  proving  best  are  as  follows : 

Apples:  Wealthy,  Patten's  Greening,  Duchess,  Okabena,  Hiber- 
nal, Peter,  Longfield,  Repka,  Peerless,  Utter,  Malinda — in  the  order 
named. 

Cherries:    Compass  and  Homer. 

Raspberries:  King,  Minnetonka  Iron  Clad,  Cuthbert,  Loudon 
and  Miller. 

Strawberries:  Dunlap,  Warfield,  Splendid,  Bederwood  and  Cres- 
cent. 

Spraying  was  practiced  to  some  extent,  the  following  sprays  being 
used :  Bordeaux  mixture,  bordeaux  with  paris  green,  sulphur  and  lime,, 
arsenate  of  lead. 

Leaves  hung  late  on  some  trees,  in  fact,  many  apple  trees  still  hold 
them. 


MBMBBRSHIP8  AS  PREMIUMS.— Mr.  Alfred  Terry,  of  Slay  ton,  Minn., 
one  of  our  old  life  members,  is  setting  a  good  example  in  remitting  to  this 
office  |2.00  in  pa3rment  of  two  annual  memberships  in  this  society,  to  be 
given  to  worthy  students  in  the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture.  Just 
how  these  memberships  may  be  awarded  has  not  yet  been  d^ided,  bat 
they  will  be  placed  to  advantage,  we  are  sure,  in  connection  with  some 
contest  there  which  will  stimulate  interest  in  horticultural  work.  This  is 
a  good  example  which  other  members  may  feel  inclined  to  follow  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  might  in  this  way  acquire  an  interest  in  the  work 
is  well  as  in  the  society  itself. 
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Report  of  Sixth  Congressional  District. 

HAROI.D   SIMMONS,   VICE-PRES.,    HOWARD   LAKE. 

The  year  1911  will  probably  go  down  in  horticultural  history  as 
l)roductive  of  the  largest  fruit  crop  for  Minnesota  of  any  year  up  to 
date. 

Strawberries  were  a  short  crop  in  this  district,  but  prices  were  very 
satisfactory.    Senator  Dunlap  was  the  favorite  variety. 

Red  raspberries  were  an  enormous  crop,  with  the  King  as  the 
favorite  among  commercial  growers. 

Black  raspberries  yielded  heavily ;  Older  and  Gregg  most  generally 
planted. 


Black  raspberries  ready  for  winter  in  yoiin^  orchard  at  Mr.  Harold  Simmons'. 

Currants  were  a  heavy  crop,  and  fortunately  were  all  marketed 
before  the  worms  appeared.  Long  Bunch  Holland,  Fay's  Prolific,  Red 
Dutch  and  Perfection.  Gooseberries,  a  heavy  crop ;  Houghton,  Down- 
ing, Pearl  and  Red  Jacket  most  generally  grown. 

Apples,  a  maximum  crop,  quality  above  the  average.  Plums,  a 
good  crop  of  excellent  quality. 

Orcharding  is  enjoying  a  boom,  and  several  orchards  of  one 
thousand  trees  or  more  are  being  planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Howard 
Lake. 

Spraying  is  becoming  the  regular  thing,  and  prospects  are  for 
larger  crops  of  better  quality. 
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Report  of  Seventh  Congressional  District. 

J.    L.   TEIGLAND,   VICE-PRES.,   MINNEOTA. 

The  season  of  1910  was  remarkable  and  very  trying  on  all  horti- 
cultural interests  in  the  district.  The  spring  had  opened  up  un- 
usually early  and  warm,  and  unfolded  the  leaves  and  bloom  on  the 
trees.  Later  on  an  unprecedented  cold  wave  swept  over  the  country^ 
which  killed  the  bloom,  leaves  and  even  considerable  of  the  older 
growth  of  trees.  The  summer  following  was  very  dry,  and  the  ground 
was  very  dry  when  it  froze  last  fall,  which  made  the  orchardist  appre- 
hensive of  the  results  if  a  severe  winter  should  come  on.    The  public 


Golden  willow  as  a  snow-trap. 

was  warned  by  this  society  through  the  public  press  to  take  measures 
to  protect  their  orchards  by  mulching  them,  which,  I  believe,  was  done 
by  many. 

However,  the  winter  was  unusually  mild,  so  that  even  peach  and 
pear  trees  should  have  come  through  the  winter  in  first  class  condition, 
so  the  recommendations  of  the  society  was  not  given  a  test.  There 
was  no  winter-killing  except  on  strawberries,  and  that  was  probably 
caused  by  the  drouth. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  we  were  again  visited  by  a 
severe  drouth  this  summer,  but  the  northern  part  had  plenty  of  rain  all 
the  season.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rain  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
and  fall,  and  the  trees  are  now  in  good  condition,  so  I  believe  the  pros- 
pects are  bright. 
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The  following  information  was  secured  from  about  fifteen  corre- 
spondents throughout  the  district  and  partly  from  my  own  observations. 

The  apple  crop  through  the  southern  part  of  the  seventh  district 
would  not  quite  average  a  normal  crop,  and  the  fruit  did  not  keep 
nearly  as  well  as  usual.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  the  crop 
was  good  and  there  was  no  complaint  about  its  keeping  quality. 

Plums  were  reported  a  big  crop  of  extra  fine  quality  by  nearly 
all.  One  extensive  plum  grower  reported  that  ''the  dry  weather  seemed 
to  wipe  the  plum  rot  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  expected  better  plums  for  the  next  few  years.'* 


Sixteen  feet  of  snow  behind  a  snow  trap  at  Minneota. 

'There  is  no  great  loss  unless  there  is  some  small  gain." 

Of  cherries  there  do  not  seem  to  be  hardly  any  grown  except  the 
Compass.  Several  reported  big  crops  of  this,  and  it  seems  to  be  in 
considerable  favor. 

Grapes  bore  a  good  crop,  especially  the  Beta,  which  seems  to  be 
a  success  where  other  kinds  fail. 

Raspberries  were  a  very  light  crop,  and  nobody  seems  to  be  rais- 
ing blackberries. 

Strawberries  were  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  plants  winter- 
killed badly,  and  those  which  lived  did  not  seem  to  have  enough  vitality 
to  produce  much  fruit. 
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Those  who  mention  gooseberries  and  currants  generally  report 
big  crops. 

Prof.  Hansen's  hybrid  plums  and  cherries  were  enthusiastically 
mentioned. 

There  has  been  the  usual  amount  of  nursery  stock  planted,  and 
in  the  northern  and  northeastern  part  the  average  results  were  good. 
In  the  southern  part  there  has  been  an  enormous  amounted  killed  by 
the  hot  and  dry  weather. 

One  writer  stated  the  situation  as  follows:  **Most  everything  is 
now  dead  as  a  result  of  the  drouth.  Farmers  are  looking  vainly  for 
tlie  tree  agents  to  fill  replace  orders." 

There  has  not  been  much  spraying  done,  but  where  tried  the  result 
has  been  good. 

Planting  List,  Apples:  The  list  recommended  by  this  society, 
and  especially  the  following:  Wealthy,  Duchess,  Patten's  Green- 
ing and  Okabena  for  fall,  and  Malinda,  Jewell's  Winter  and  Milwau- 
kee for  winter  apples. 

The  Hibernal  is  probably  not. of  much  value  except  for  a  stock 
for  top-working  on,  and  for  planting  next  to  the  road,  or  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  orchard,  for  to  impress  a  certain  class" of  people  that  stolen 
fruit  is  not  always  sweet. 

The  \\'hitney,  Florence  and  Early  Strawberry  crabs  are  good. 

Grapes :    Beta.    It  will  succeed  without  covering. 

Raspberries :  Sunbeam  and  Minnetonka  Irdriclad  without  cover- 
ing and  other  kinds  if  you  cover  them. 

Blackberries :    Let  some  one  else  raise  them. 

Plums :  The  list  recommended  by  this  society,  to  which  should 
be  added  Prof.  Hansen's  hybrid  plums  and  cherries. 

These  hybrids,  like  the  one  that  has  been  known  to  the  fryit  grow- 
ers for  some  time,  the  Compass  cherry,  starts  bearing  almost  at  once 
and  are  heavy  bearers  of  fruit  of  fine  quality.  The  different  kinds  will 
give  a  great  variety  of  flavor,  and  they  differ  considerably  in  size  and 
season. 

The  following  perennial  flowers  are  hardy  and  desirable :  Peonies, 
phlox,  oriental  poppies,  achillea,  columbine,  iris,  tiger  lilies,  tulips, 
dahlias  and  others. 

Hardy  shrubs:  snowball,  H.  B.  cranberry,  spirea  van  Houtii, 
flowering  plum,  mock  orange,  lilacs,  honeysuckle,  rugosa  rose,  rugosa 
hybrids. 

Clematis  paniculata  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  beautiful  climb- 
ers grown.  The  hybrid  perpetual,  June,  and  climbing  roses  will  make 
beautiful  ornaments  if  they  are  well  covered  in  fall. 
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Report  of  Eighth  Congressional  District. 

C.   S.   KETCHUM^  VICE-PRES.,  BROOK  PARK.  • 

.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  spare  time,  as  leisure  hours  were  few  and 
far  between  the  past  season,  my  personal  observations  are  rather  lim- 
ited and  wholly  confined  to  my  home  locality,  which  is  located  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Pine  county,  or  near  the  center  of  the  district. 

Here  with  us  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  grow  wild,  and  even  plums 
and  apples,  but  the  latter  are  of  no  particular  value  unless  the  tree 
might  be  grown  for  grafting. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  interest  in  the  horticultural  line  in 
some  parts  of  the  district,  more  especially  the  northern  part ;  as  from 
the  twenty-two  report  blanks  sent  out  only  nine  replies  were  received 
iind  only  two  from  the  north. 


Residence  of  8.  P.  Crosby,  at  Braham. 

On  the  20th  of  August  I  visited  the  orchard  belonging  to  Charles 
Louis,  which  was  a  beautiful  sight  at  that  time,  the  apple  and  plum  trees 
loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  Duchess,  Wealthy,  N.  W.  and 
Patten's  Greening  apples  and  the  Wolf,  De  Soto,  Surprise  and  Cheney 
plums. 

On  September  2nd  I  was  at  Mr.  Uri  Miller's  place,  where  I  saw 
plum  trees  ready  to  break  with  their  load.  He  has  a  fine  young  orchard, 
composed  largely  of  seedling  plums  of  his  own  nursery,  the  most  of 
which  arc  not  in  bearing  yet. 

A  severe  hail  storm  sadly  damaged  what  few  trees  I  have  on  my 
place  and  did  the  same  to  everything  else  in  its  path.    This  storm  was 
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one  and  a  half  miles  wide  by  some  five  or  six  miles  long.  Many  of 
the  trees  are  so  badly  bruised  that  it's  doubtful  if  they  are  worth  further 
notice.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  apples,  crabs  and  plums  on  the  list  have 
been  planted  and  are  doing  finely,  with  bumper  crops  in  most  sections. 

Cherries  and  grapes  have  not  done  much  here  yet,  but  the  Compass 
cherry  and  Beta  and  Moore's  Early  grapes  seem  to  do  the  best. 

Raspberries :  In  the  red  varieties  the  Sunbeam  and  King  are  our 
market  berries,  but  the  Loudon  is  a  favorite  with  some.  Blackcaps: 
Older  and  Kansas. 

Strawberries :  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfield  and,  in  some  places,  the 
Brandywine  do  well. 

Blackberries  not  grown  yet,  except  the  wild  ones,  and  they  don't 
grow  very  large  here. 

All  berries  are  reported  as  a  short  crop,  owing  to  dry  weather  at 
ripening  time. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  an  excellent  crop  everywhere  I 
learned  of. 

There  are  few  commercial  orchards  here  yet,  but  there  will  be,  as 
there  is  more  orchard  land  opened  up. 

In  small  fruits,  some  have  planted  several  acres.  One  man  at 
Hinckley  sold  over  $700  worth  from  one  acre  this  season 

Perennials:  The  peony,  phlox,  tiger  lily  and  golden  glow  seem 
to  be  most  generally  grown,  while  the  iris   are  grown  to  some  extent. 

In  Ornamental  Shrubs:  The  lilac,  snowball,  upright  and  wild 
honeysuckle  and  the  flowering  almond. 

The  rose,  too,  has  its  place  in  many  homes,  and  one  climbing  rose 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Richard  Hoagland,  of  Brookpark,  had  more  flowers 
than  I  had  time  to  count. 

There  has  been  but  very  little  spraying  done  yet,  though  where  it 
has  been  tried  it  was  with  excellent  results.  Blight  is  practically 
unknown. 

Trees  had  their  leaves  in  good  season  and  with  a  fairly  good 
growth ;  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  with  plenty  of  moisture  they  are 
going  into  winter  in  good  shape. 


The  Terry  Plum. —Martin  Penning,  of  New  Ulm,  one  of  our  experts, 
says  in  regard  to  thip  variety:  **The  Terry  bore  exceptionally  well  thia 
year  on  my  heavy  timber  soil.  The  crop  from  the  Terry  trees  was  so  good 
and  the  plums  were  of  such  quality  that  I  have  decided  to  discard  the 
Weaver,  New  Ulm  and  the  Surprise  and  plant  the  Terry  in  their  places^ 
I  received  fifty  cents  more  per  bushel  for  the  Terry  than  for  the  rest, 
which  is  an  item  worth  considering  when  in  the  plum  market. '^ 
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Report  of  Ninth  Congressional  District. 

A.  A.  DE  SMIDT,  VICE-PRESIDENT,  liATTLE  LAKE. 

The  season  has  been  quite  discouraging  for  various  reasons; 
drought,  late  frosts  the  previous  spring,  causing  weakness  in  fruit 
buds;  still  amid  all,  the  fruit  crop  was  very  good,  far  better  thart 
expected,  with  an  abundance  of  plums  such  as  has  not  been  for  years^ 
both  wild  and  tame. 

The  following  varieties  are  listed : 

Apples:  Crop  very  good  of  the  following  and  no  blight,  trees 
going  into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition ;  plenty  moisture :  Duchess,. 
Patten's  Greening,  N.  W.  Greening,  Wealthy,  Okabena,  Anisim. 

Crab  Apples:  Whitney,  Ely  Strawberry,  Virginia,  Hyslop,  Min- 
nesota. 

Plums :    Wolf,  De  Soto,  Surprise,  Cheney,  Wyant 

Cherries :    Good  crop  of  Compass  and  wild. 

Grapes :    Beta,  Concord,  Worden,  all  ripened  fair  crop. 

Blackberries:  Fairly  good  crop  of  wild;  small  crop  of  tame,  as 
very  few  are  planted.  Varieties:  Snyder  and  Ancient  Briton  are 
doing  best  here. 

Raspberries:  Fair  crop.  Varieties:  King,  Columbian,  Older. 
Crop  of  wild  quite  plentiful. 

Strawberries:  No  crop,  too  dry.  Dunlap  for  general  planting. 
Wild  and  tame  are  being  crossed  and  are  doing  nicely,  better  than  the 
average  tame  berries. 

Currants:  Very  good  crop.  Red  Dutch,  White  Grape,  Perfec- 
tion,  Victoria. 

Gooseberries:  Fair  crop  of  the  following  varieties:  Downing,. 
Pearl,  Houghton. 

Hardy  perennial  flowers  that  do  well  are :    Peonies,  phlox,  iris,  etc. 

Ornamental  Shrubs:  Syringas,  hydrangeas  P.  G.,  spirea  V.  H.,. 
and  lilacs. 


Plant  Walnuts.— This  is  the  suggestion  of  one  who  has  had  a  eon> 
siderable  experience  in  this  direction.  There  are  hardy  walnut  trees  to  be 
found  here  and  there  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  state,  seed  of 
which  should  be  generally  planted  wherever  it  can  be  secured.  Members 
of  the  society  who  have  walnuts  in  bearing  will  do  fellow  members  a  favor 
by  announcing  it  in  the  Secretary's  Corner  of  our  monthly,  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  plant  may  know  where  the  nuts  can  be  secured.  They  should 
be  planted  very  soon  after  rii>ening  in  order  to  insure  good  germination. 
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Apples  on  Sandy  Soil. 

COL.    FREEMAN    THORP,    HUBERT. 

Growing  apples  on  the  dry,  sandy  land  in  the  severe  cold  of  north- 
•ern  Minnesota  and  throughout  the  Northwest  until  now  has  baffled  us 
all,  but  a  way  has  been  found,  and  it  is  so  radically  different  from 
anything  before  attempted  that  I  ask  your  careful  attention,  for  it 
proves  that  several  ideas  long  accepted  as  axioms  of  horticulture  are, 
so  far  as  their  application  to  northern  Minnesota  is  concerned,  entirely 
erroneous:  for  instance,  clay  soil  or  clay  subsoil  and  northeastern 
slopef.  Instead,  the  deepest  sand  with  no  clay  subsoil,  and  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  highest  land  we  have,  is  what  we  need  to  insure  success, 
and  on  such  land  apple  trees  bv  the  new  method  can  be  grown  with 
greater  certainty  and  success  in  northern  Minnesota  than  they  can  be 
grown  by  the  best  method  heretofore  used  on  clay  soil  and  northeastern 
.slope  in  southern  Minnesota  or  northern  Iowa.  Most  radically  wrong 
for  northern  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  is  the  root-pruning  of  the 
young  trees  before  setting  them.  The  new  method  eliminates  all  possi- 
bility of  root-killing  either  by  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  drouth  of  sum- 
mer or,  what  is  still  worse,  the  drouth  of  winter.  This  alone  will  make 
apple  growers  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  nrethod  is  to  start  with  one-year  old  trees — in  three  years  they 
wmII  be  larger  and  better  than  if  you  start  with  older  trees.  Pay  your 
nurseryman  extra  to  dig  the  trees  for  you  so  as  to  preserve  the  full 
length  of  the  roots.  Plant  them  only  on  ground,  that  has  been  cultiva- 
ted and  well  fertilized  with  manure  from  the  black  muck  meadow,  from 
the  barn  or  by  plowing  under  clover.  Measure  the  longest  nx^ts  of  each 
tree  and  dig  the  hole  for  it  four  feet  in  diameter  and  two  and  one  half 
feet  deeper  than  the  length  of  the  longest  roots.  Before  you  begin  to 
dig  the  holes,  plow  a  deep  furrow  about  seven  feet  away  from  where 
the  row  of  trees  is  to  be  planted,  put  all  the  good  top  soil  from  the 
hole  in  a  pile  by  itself  and  then  throw  all  the  rest  of  the  dirt  into  the 
furrow.  Then  fill  the  hole  one  foot  deep  with  the  top  soil  that  you 
plowed  up.  Then  hold  the  little  tree  so  its  longest  roots  not  spread 
niuch  will  just  touch  the  top  soil  you  have  put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Then  fill  in  between  and  around  the  roots  from  your  pile  of  top 
soil  and  dig  enough  more  to  fill  up  to  where  the  roots  join  the  stem 
and  press  down  with  your  foot.  Then  put  in  three  pails  of  water,  and 
after  that  is  all  soaked  in  put  on  two  inches  of  loose  top  soil,  and  your 
tree  is  planted,  and  planted  right — with  the  crown  two  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  dirt  in  the  hole,  but  that  surface  will  be  sixteen 
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inches  below  the  surrounding  level  of  the  land  and  below  that  the 
ends  of  the  roots  are  a  good  deal  deeper  down  than  they  would  be 
if  it  was  the  ordinary  nursery  tree  root  pruned. 

Until  the  tree  is  in  full  leaf  loosen  the  dirt  around  it  after  each 
rain  to  prevent  evaporation,  but  do  not  fill  in  any  dirt,  but  after  the 
tree  is  in  full  leaf  then  after  each  rain  rake  in  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  hole  enough  dirt  to  make  a  mulch  of  loose  dirt ;  by  fall  this  will  give 
a  saucer  shaped  cavity  about  eight  inches  deep  with  ten  inches  of  dirt 
above  the  crown  of  the  roots.  The  growth  of  these  trees  during  the 
summer  will  be  surprisingly  great.  About  the  middle  of  August  stop- 
stirring  the  dirt,  and  to  more  effectually  stop  new  growth  and  ripen 
the  wood  about  September  15th  pinch  out  the  end  bud  of  each  branch. 

When  the  time  of  continuous  freezing  weather  comes  put  four  or 
five  pails  of  water  into  each  cavity  when  it  is  freezing  and  let  the 
ground  freeze  up  wet.  When  it  is  well  frozen  fill  the  cavity  even  full 
with  black  muck  or  manure  as  free  as  possible  from  straw  and  not 
quite  touching  the  tree.  The  trees  need  no  protection  in  summer  ex^ 
cept  from  the  rabbits,  and  for  this  purpose  I  prefer  wire  fly  screening, 
leaving  it  on  summer  and  winter.  To  prevent  the  sun  thawing  in  win-^ 
ter  (I  consider  sunscald  a  misnomer)  pick  the  husks  off  from  corn- 
stalks, feed  the  husks  and  set  the  stalks  up  around  the  tree  and  tie  the 
tops  with  twine.  The  roots  of  the  tree  in  winter  are  protected  by  a 
blanket  of  ten  inches  of  frozen  dirt  covered  by  eight  inches  of  manure 
or  muck,  hence  they  encounter  no  greater  degree  of  cold  here  than  the 
roots  of  apple  trees  in  Ohio  or  New  York  encounter,  and  this  method 
insures  the  roots  plenty  of  moisture  winter  and  summer  and  better 
than  any  plan  yet  tried  holds  back  the  buds  from  starting  too  early  in 
the  spring.  When  the  buds  do  start  remove  the  cornstalks  and  when 
the  trees  blossom  remove  the  manure  or  muck  from  the  cavity,  scatter- 
ing it  on  the  higher  surface  to  be  cultivated  into  the  ground. 

During  the  second  summer  stir  the  ground  in  the  cavity  and  the 
ground  of  the  whole  orchard,  after  each  rain,  whether  it  is  planted  to 
some  crop  or  not,  to  prevent  evaporation,  but  don't  let  the  cavity  around 
each  tree  fill  up  any  more.  Each  succeeding  winter  repeat  the  applica- 
tion of  the  water,  manure  and  cornstalks. 

There  are  many  things  of  minor  importance  that  I  have  found 
that  it  would  take  too  much  of  your  time  now  to  go  into.  If  the  society 
will  designate  some  one  to  write  an  article  for  publication,  expressing 
in  a  friendly  spirit  the  queries  and  doubts,  if  any  suggest  them- 
selves or  may  be  suggested,  I  will  reply  in  the  same  spirit  and  the  more 
public  discussion  the  better. 
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Six  Perennial  Plants  for  Northern  Gardens. 

DR.    II.   M.   SPEECIILY,  PILOT   MOUND,   MAN.,  DELEGATE  MANITOBA   HORTI- 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

I  have  chosen  these  six  perennials  as  subjects  for  discussion,  first, 
because  they  are — possibly  with  one  exception — plants  of  the  hardiest 
nature ;  secondly,  because  in  leaf  and  flower  they  are  all  very  lovely ; 
and,  lastly,  because  each  type  has  many  variations.  Given,  then,  a 
perennial  with  such  a  trinity  of  points,  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will 
liave  a  plant  of  much  value  for  our  Northwestern  gardens.  There  are 
some  flowers,  too,  that  have  a  peculiar  value  to  those  of  us  who  can 
see  the  true  spiritual  side  of  a  garden  of  flowers.  I  mean  the  power 
that  certain  flowers  have  of  awakening  tender  chords  of  feeling  for 
home  and  its  gracious  associations  of  love  and  youth — sl  power  that, 
long  spaces  of  time  after  youth  has  fled  from  us,  melts  the  hard  crust 
of  materialism  and  makes  us  feel  young  again.  Of  such  a  sort  are 
my  six  perennials. 

Let  us  take  them  according  to  their  seasonal  growth.  And  first 
IS  the  Columbine,  sometimes  called  Aquilegia.  I  prefer  the  first  name, 
not  only  because  it  recalls  visions  of  "Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary," 
but  also  because  it  requires  very  little  imagination  to  connect  its 
"derivation  from  the  Latin  word,  "Columbo,  a  dove,"  with  the  dove-like 
shape  of  the  sepals.  Aquilegia  for  a  scientific  name  is  attractive  and 
■easy  to  pronounce  and  is  derived  from  "Aquila,  an  eagle,"  in  refer- 
ence to  the  hooked  nectaries  which  are  likened  to  an  eagle's  hooked 
beak.  Columbines  are  alpine  and  meadow  perennials  of  the  Butter- 
cup order,  which  offer  a  great  variety  of  delicate  shades  of  white, 
blue,  rose,  buflF,  yellow,  scarlet  or  purple.  We  grow  them  for  their 
•early  hardiness,  their  quaint  form,  and  their  cool  color,  not  for  their 
scent.  The  foliage,  too,  so  freshly  green,  is  by  no  means  its  least 
charm.  High  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  low  in  the  English  dells,  upon 
the  Siberian  steppes,  or  away  up  on  the  Altai  range  between  Siberia 
and  Mongolia,  as  well  as  in  our  own  bush  districts,  the  dainty  Colum- 
bine abounds.  It  likes  a  good  soil,  plenty  of  individual  space  and  a 
shady,  cool  spot  rather  than  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine,  where  from 
seed  sown  this  year  it  comes  to  maturity  two  years  later. 

Next  comes  the  Iris,  the  German  variety,  well  called  "the  poor 
man's  orchid,"  an  excellent  name  when  you  consider  the  delicate 
"beauty  of  the  standards  and  falls  of  the  commonest  varieties,  which 
any  decent  gardener  will  give  away  for  the  asking.  This  is  the  na- 
tional flower  of  France,  elegantly  styled  by  a  nation  given  to  natural 
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elegances  the  "fleur-de-lis ;"  and  that  is  what  the  Meninonites  of  south- 
ern Manitoba  call  it,  too,  I  am  told.  Equally  pretty  is  the  name 
^'Iris,*'  because,  in  the  old  pagan  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Iris,  the 
goddess  whom  Homer  personified  as  the  messenger  between  gods  and 
men,  gave  her  name  to  the  rainbow.  Note  the  markecj  contrast  be- 
tween its  plain,  sword-like  leaves  and  the  rainbow  tinted  flowers  so 
delicately  veined  and  patterned.  For  the  Northwest  the  German 
Icinds,  the  rhizome- rooted  and  the  Siberian  with  tufted  roots,  are  the 
best.  Do  not  try  the  bulbous  Spanish  and  English  varieties  because 
they  will  not  stand  the  climate,  which  is  also  much  too  dry  for  the 
Japanese  Iris.    About  the  end  of  May,  just  when  yellow  single  tulips 


Inside  lawn  and  flower  beds  at  Dr.  Srjeechlj's. 

are  blooming,  I  have  a  dwarf,  dark  blue  Iris  in  bloom,  but  the  others 
are  June-blooming.  Last  spring  was  too  dry  for  most  of  the  tribe. 
Divide  your  clumps  often  and  in  the  fall,  which  is  the  best  time  for 
replanting.  In  fact,  you  have  to  divide  up  your  clumps  after  two 
years,  or  they  will  overrun  the  gardens. 

Next  in  order  and  toward  the  end  of  June  the  Oriental  Poppy 
will  flame  out  amidst  the  rising  greenery  most  gloriously.  Is  it  orange 
or  is  it  red  with  black-based  petals,  this  huge  flower  like  a  big  teacup 
for  size?  Place  it  in  the  middle  of  your  perennial  border,  not  too 
far  back,  where  its  rough-haired,  feathery  leaves  show  off  their  beau- 
tiful pattern.    It  is  as  hardy  as  horseradish  and  requires  a  fair  amount 
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of  elbow  room.  Its  taproots  run  deep,  but  in  July  the  foliage  soon 
withers  down,  when  it  may  be  cleared  away  or  allowed  to  disappear 
beneath  the  pressure  of  its  successors  on  the  stage  of  life. 

These  two  last  have  but  little  scent.  Not  so  our  fourth  example, 
the  noble,  generous  Paeony.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  to  spell  it.  because 
it  is  named  after  an  old  Greek  doctor  of  medicine.  Paeon  by  name, 
according  to  Homer.  In  fact,  to  be  called  a  son  of  Paeon  meant  **a 
physician.''  And  Dr.  Paeon  it  was  who  used  the  roots  of  this  plant 
we  call  the  paeony  for  healing  purposes.  My  friend  Mr.  C.  S.  Har- 
rison, of  York,  Xeb.,  says  that  in  the  mediaeval  times,  **the  seeds  were 
taken  at  bedtime  to  prevent  nightmare.     Steeped  in  liquor  and  drunk 


Dr.  H.  M.  Speechly  anionir  his  flowers. 

before  and  just  after  the  new  moon,  it  was  a  sure  cure  for  weakness 
of  the  back.  H  children  were  sick,  then  a  piece  of  root  must  be  hung 
about  the  neck."  And  Mr.  Harrison  goes  on  to  say:  "We  wdl  re- 
member in  the  days  of  small  boyhood  the  gardens  were  searched  for 
'piny  toes'  to  steep  for  us  wdien  we  were  sick !"  And  so  it  comes  that 
lots  of  people  know  the  Paeony  better  when  you  tell  them  about  the 
*Tiny  Rose."  which  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  was  almost  the  only 
common  type,  the  old  ^'Officinalis  Rubra,"  whose  blooms  are  a  dark, 
glossy  purple — red  and  rank  in  odor,  so  unlike  the  many  improved 
types,  such  as  "Festivia  Maxima,"  with  the  delicious  odor  of  a  rose. 
Notice  the  suitability  of  the  Paeony  as  a  border  plant  along  a  drive- 
way, especially  if  well  sheltered  by  trees,  but  remember  that  it  dislikes 
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any  competition  with  strong,  growing  roots  of  shrubs  or  trees.    Even 
when  its  flowers  are  gone,  the  glossy  leaves  are  very  handsome. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  far  better  to  grow  Paeonies  than  roses  in  the 
average  northwestern  gardens.  I  do  not  say  that  you  cannot  get  good 
results  with  hardy  roses  in  certain  favored  localities  and  by  careful 
management,  but  for  rural  gardens  by  preference  get  a  good  selection 
of  Paeonies.  One  or  two  points  worth  knowing  about  the  Paeony 
are  these:  After  transplanting,  Paeonies  do  not  bloom  well  until  the 
third  season  following,  and  some  Paeonies  will  never  bloom  at  all, 
being  barren.     Treat  these  latter  after  Mr.  C.  S.  Harrison's  advice: 


*?      «^*      Vf  -■  .'k-LV****       ^- 


Front  lawn  at  Dr.  Speechly's  residence,  in  Pilot  Mound. 

"Throw  them  over  the  fence  or  put  them  on  the  bargain  counter  for 
that  cent  individual  who  wants  the  very  cheapest."  Again  some 
Paeonies  bloom  well  only  in  certain  localities,  and  all  resent  the  neigh- 
borhood of  spruces  or  maples,  whose  vigorous  root  growth  is  too 
exacting  to  the  Paeony.  Do  not  ask  for  a  little  seed  so  that  you  may 
raise  seedlings,  because  it  takes  three  to  six  years  to  get  any  results. 
Our  modern  Paeony  is  the  result  of  patient  crossings  of  varieties 
from  China  and  Siberia,  Japan  and  Asia  Minor.  In  planting  roots,  do 
not  break  the  buds,  which  must  lie  two  or  three  inches  below  ground ; 
nor  must  you  snap  the  roots,  but  give  them  lots  of  room  and  place 
them  in  a  sloping  position  at  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

The  tallest  growing  perennial  in  the  list  is  the  stately  Delphinium, 
a  Greek  name  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  temple  of 
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Apollo  at  Delphi ;  but  I  much  prefer  the  homelike  name  of  the  Lark- 
spur, so  called  because  the  nectary  is  like  the  spur  seen  on  the  feet  of 
certain  larks.  If  this  plant  will  grow  abundantly  in  the  valleys  of 
the  high  Thibetan  plateau,  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  it  is  quite  hardy  for  the  Northwest.  But  you  must  protect  it 
from  strong  winds  by  planting  it  in  clumps  or  rows  near  your  shelter 
belts,  or  else  its  spires  of  lovely  blue,  blue  and  white  or  purple,  will 
never  reach  their  normal  height  of  anywhere  from  four  to  six  or 
even  eight  feet.  The  flowering  time  is  around  about  July  15th,  and 
they  seed  so  abundantly  that  year  by  year  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  thinned  out.  The  proper  place  for  the  tall  Larkspur  is  right  at 
the  back  of  the  perennial  border,  where  its  leaves  and  stems  form  a 
handsome  background  to  all  other  herbs. 

My  last  is  'a  plant  which  blooms  much  later  than  all  the  rest,  so 
late  that  sometimes  the  early  September  frosts  are  liable  to  spoil  its 
bloom.  "Phlox"  means  "a  flame,"  and  certainly  the  brilliance  of  such 
varieties  as  Coccinea  justify  the  name,  especially  when  grown  "en 
masse."  I  think  those  of  you  who  have  grown  the  tall  perennial  Phlox 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  rather  more  tender  than  any  other  per- 
ennial named  in  this  paper.  In  the  fall,  when  flowering,  it  needs 
plenty  of  moisture  and  requires  either  careful  mulching  or  watering, 
or  both,  if  you  wish  to  get  good  flowering  heads.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, there  are  three  kinds  of  perennial  Phlox  suitable  for  the  garden. 
These  are  in  addition  to  the  tall  Phlox,  the  dwarf  Subulata,  of  which 
our  Mr.  A.  P.  Stevenson  speaks  well,  and  the  creeping  Reptans 
variety.  Place  your  tall  Phloxes  in  clumps  and  in  the  middle  back- 
ground, where  their  foliage  is  useful  all  the  spring  and  summer. 

Now  just  a  final  word  as  to  cultivation,  which  is  applicable  to  all 
six  perennials.  They  all  like  rich  soil,  but  beware  against  applying 
fresh  manure,  especially  if  it  be  chicken  maYiure.  The  manure  must 
be  well  rotted  and  well  worked  into  the  soil  so  as  to  become  part  of 
the  soil.  And  the  two  best  months  in  the  year  for  planting  are  Sep- 
tember and  October,  avoiding  the  latter  half  of  October  if  possible. 
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Minnesota  as  a  Fruit  Growing  State  and  its  Possibilities 
Compared  with  Other  States. 

E.  W.  REID,  MANAGER^  PARK  NURSERIES,  ST.  PAUL. 

Will  it  pay?  This  is  the  first  question  that  confronts  us,  not  only 
in  this  business  but  in  any  undertaking  one  enters.  It  is  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents  unless  we  enter  into  it  for  our  own  personal  pleasure. 

Fruit  growing  in  Minnesota  is  in  its  infancy,  for  the  reason  we 
have  not  been  growing  fruit  growers,  nor  did  we  educate  the  present 
generation,  nor  are  we  educating  the  coming  generation  to  this  in- 
dustry; hence  the  necessity  of  importing  this  class  of  soil  tillers  to 
teach  and  illustrate  to  our  population  of  farmers  the  advantages  gained 
in  the  growing  of  fruit  instead  of  small  grains. 

We  have  demonstrated  in  past  years  that  we  can  grow  potatoes 
and  have  created  a  market  for  this  product.  We  cannot  hope  to  be- 
come successful  fruit  growers  or  make  Minnesota  a  fruit  growing 
state  until  a  transformation  of  this  character  can  be  accomplished. 
The  tillers  of  our  soil  not  being  educated  in  this  line  of  industry  can- 
not be  expected  to  take  up  a  calling  in  which  they  have  not  been 
schooled  and  be  successful.  This  brings  us  to  the  climax — how  can  it 
be  accomplished? 

In  the  past  ten  years,  or  since  making  my  home  in  Minnesota,  I 
have  been  closely  identified  with  the  fruit  industry  of  the  West  and 
the  Northwest,  yet  we  know  little  of  the  vast  proportions  of  our  sister 
states  which  are  termed  fruit  growing  states. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  speaker  had  the  pleasure  of  filling  an  order 
for  the  late  Marcus  Daly  for  some  three  or  four  thousand  apple  trees 
that  were  shipped  from  Ohio  to  the  Bitter  Root  \'alley,  in  Montana — 
now  famous  for  its  Mcintosh  Red  apple,  yet  not  one  tree  in  this  order 
was  a  Mcintosh.  At  that  time  fruit  growing  was  in  its  infancy  in 
Montana.  What  a  change!  Yet  these  pioneer  orchards  that  were 
established  away  back  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  were  the  founda- 
tion for  this  industry,  and  that  section  of  Montana  has  been  boomed 
as  a  fruit  section.  It  has  grown  until  most  of  the  valleys  of  that  state 
have  been  turned  into  orchard  lands. 

Before  leaving  this  Bitter  Root  Valley  I  would  say,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  this  valley  was  practically  settled  by  pioneers,  or  the  actual 
settlers  that  were  attracted  to  this  section,  who  paid  but  $15  to  $20 
per  acre  for  their  lands,  and  mixed  farming  was  their  occupation; 
but  the  fruit  from  these  pioneer  orchards  showed. the  greater  profit, 
and  it  became  each  year  a  greater  fruit  producing  section. 
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About  this  period  irrigation  was  established  in  a  small  way,  and 
was  found  to  make  the  industry  more  profitable.  The  first  company 
**went  broke/'  but  the  possibilities  were  so  great  that  men  with  means 
bought  up  the  water  rights  and  land,  in  fact,  sub-companies  secured 
options  along  the  entire  valley,  and  the  first  settlers  were  bought  out 
and  looked  for  other  fields.  This  famous  valley  passed  from  the 
pioneer  stage  lo  the  commercial  stage  in  fruit  growing,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  it  has  been  the  mecca  of  the  "tenderfoot"  or  the  city 
orchardist  who  has  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a  fruit  farm 
on  the  installment  plan.  Many  of  you  have  been  approached  with  such 
a  proposition. 

One  associated  with  the  nursery  business  knows  the  possibilities 
held  out  in  past  years,  but  they  have  reached  the  limit.  That  section 
is  ready  to  receive  the  commercial  fruit  grower.  Trees  were  planted 
in  large  quantities,  and  these  tracts  were  sold  in  sub-divisions  of  from 
five  to  ten  acres  to  the  *'tenderfoot,"  and  will  in  many  cases  revert  to 
the  commercial  grower,  who,  being  skilled  in  growing,  handling,  spray- 
ing and  cultivating,  will  reap  the  benefit. 

The  question  of  profit  now  arises.  If  there  is  a  profit  in  grow- 
ing apples  in  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon  or  Idaho — these  states 
that  are  so  far  from  the  actual  markets  of  our  country — why  can  not 
the  experienced  grower  reap  greater  profits  close  by  the  actual  market? 
Minnesota  does  not  produce  five  per  cent  of  the  fruit  it  consumes. 
Why?  Because  our  state  has  been  known  as  a  grain  and  dairy  state. 
Yet  before  us  lies  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  to  become  a  fruit 
growing  state,  yet  because  we  have  not  advertised  or  catered  to  this 
class  of  farmers  our  state  has  not  the  percentage  we  should  have  in 
this  profession. 

Can  we  produce  fruit?  Every  one  in  my  hearing  can  answer  this 
question,  but  any  in  this  building  who  are  consumers  and  not  pro- 
ducers, as  myself,  know  well  the  percentage  of  fruit  consumed  grown  in 
Minnesota  is  very  small.  Then  conceding  we  can  produce  fruit,  and 
knowing  that  we  can  produce  it  of  the  best  quality,  it  is  up  to  this  society 
to  educate  our  people  to  grow  at  least  sufficient  fruit  to  supply  our 
own  demands. 

It  is  true  we  cannot  grow  the  great  variety  grown  in  some  other 
states,  but  all  states  have  their  drawbacks.  In  fruit  centers,  fruit  is 
shipped  in,  but  we  can,  by  growing  the  best  of  what  we  produce,  in- 
crease the  demand  for  the  home  product.  Would  there  be  any  de- 
mand for  the  Washington,  Idaho  or  Montana  irrigated  apple  in  the 
Twin  Cities  if  we  were  placing  on  the  market  fruit  grown  in  our 
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midst,  properly  graded  and  packed  in  nice,  clean  packages,  making 
them  appetizing? 

Apple  growing  in  Minnesota  is  profitable,  and  can  be  made  very 
profitable,  if  we  plant  such  varieties  as  are  best  suited  to  our  soil  and 
market,  care  for  the  trees,  giving  them  the  same  attention  as  they 
receive  from  growers  in  our  sister  states — where  the  land  sells  at 
$500  and  upwards  per  acre — cultivate,  prune,  spray,  thin  and  use  the 
same  care  in  marketing,  gathering,  growing  and  packing  as  they. 

We  have  farmers  who  grow  good  horses  and  others  who  grow 
poor  horses;  we  have  among  us  good  doctors  and  poor  doctors,  and 
presume  that  we  have  among  us  those  who  are  good  fruit  growers 
and  those  who  are  poor  fruit  growers.  Hence  the  important  question 
is  securing  sufficient  of  the  former  that  they  are  enabled  to  educate 
the  latter,  and  to  show  the  "mixed  farmer,'*  or  the  one  who  has  been 
producing  grain,  that  there  are  profits  in  fruit  growing  as  well  as 
general  farming. 

It  has  never  as  yet  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  an  up-to-date  orchard 
in  Minnesota.  What  I  mean  by  this  is,  one  that  has  had  the  proper 
care  or  where  the  fruit  was  handled  in  the  proper  manner.  If  it  had 
I  could  point  you  to  a  profitable  investment.  I  do  not  say  there  are 
not  such.  I  have  visited  a  number  of  orchards  at  times,  and  refer  at 
this  time  to  those  in  Dakota  county,  where  the  trees  were  the  picture 
of  health,  loaded  with  fruit.  These  orchards  were  profitable,  still  had 
little  or  no  care,  simply  a  hit-and-miss  proposition.  Had  these  orchards 
l>een  cared  for  scientifically,  with  a  system  of  placing  the  fruit  on  the 
market,  they  would  have  shown  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  profit 
than  they  did.  Convince  yourselves  of  these  facts.  Visit  your  com- 
mission houses  and  ask  to  be  shown  Minnesota  fruit.  Question  the 
commission  man,  or  the  head  of  the  firm  as  to  why  they  do  not  care  to 
handle  Minnesota  fruit.  For  the  reason  it  is  not  put  up  in  an  attractive 
manner — not  handled  properly — hence  not  the  demand. 

I  have  visited  Third  street  in  our  city  in  the  summer  and  fall 
months,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  Minnesota  apples  that  were 
shipped  in  bags,  soap  boxes  and  other  boxes  of  different  sizes,  kegs, 
barrels  of  all  sizes,  except  the  uniform  size.  Do  you  expect  that  han- 
dling fruit  in  this  manner  will  attract  the  buyers'  attention?  It  must  be 
sold  at  a  discount.  On  the  other  hand,  had  this  same  fruit  been 
handled  properly,  packed  in  clean  packages  of  uniform  size  and 
properly  graded  it  would  have  commanded  a  good  price.  I  have 
made  this  statement  on  several  occasions,  that  the  opportunity  that 
is  set  before  us  today  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  from  a  fruit- 
growers' standpoint  is  not  excelled.    Think  of  it  I    Over  one  million 
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consumers  in  five  of  our  cities  going  out  of  our  state  for  95  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  we  consume,  and  I  believe  for  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
apples  we  consume,  yet  we  can  grow  just  as  perfect,  just  as  good 
quality  as  any  other  section. 

Go  to  your  grocer  today,  ask  to  be  shown  Minnesota  grown  apples 
— what  is  the  answer?  I  venture  to  say  that  in  a  period  of  ten  years, 
using  the  same  means,  brains  and  skill  used  in  fruit  growing  sections 
by  men  who  understand  the  business,  double  the  profits  can  be  made 
per  acre  than  in  any  of  our  sister  states. 

Opportunity  meets  you  on  every  hand,  the  land  is  not  expensive, 
the  cost  Qf  growing  not  so  costly,  and,  greatest  of  all — ^the  market 
at  your  door. 

Seedling  Apple  Contest— Free  to  all. 

SevcB  Hundred  Dollars  Offered 

by  the 

MlBsesota  State  Uortlcaltural  Society. 

9100  Per  Aaauin  for  Seven  Years. 

Every  Peraoa  interested  in  securinK  better  kinds  X>f  apples  adapted  to 
Minnesota  conditions,  wtio  has  not  already  done  so,  should  plant  a  few  apple 
seeds  this  spring  and  enter  for  these  prizes.  It  costs  nothingr  to  enter,  and 
the  trees  grown  must  surely  be  of  some  value. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  plant  seeds  and  take  part  in  this  contest 
if  scions  are  cut  from  trees  growing:  from  this  seed  within  two  years  from 
now  and  top-grafted  Into  some  old  tree  to  bring  them  into  early  bearing.  The 
last  premium  being  paid  in  1918,  there  is  still  six  years,  and  four  or  five  years 
should  certainly  be  sufficient  time  to  bring  them  into  fruitage.  We  hope  every 
member  who  has  a  few  rods  of  ground  to  spare  will  certainly  take  part  in 
this  interesting  and  valuable  contest. 

The  conditions  governing  this  contest  are  as  follows: 

First.  Competition  is  restricted  to  the  western  half  of  Wisconsin,  the  two 
northern  tiers  of  counties  of  Iowa,  all  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota  and  Manitoba.     Competition  is  open  to  any  one  within  these  limits. 

Second.  The  prizes  ofTered  are  seven,  of  $100  each,  one  to  be  given  In  1912, 
one  in  1913,  one  in  1914,  one  in  1916.  one  in  1916,  one  in  1917,  and  one  in  1918. 
They  are  onered  for  the  best  late  winter  seedling  apple,  keeping  at  least  until 
March  first  under  ordinary  cellar  conditions,  to  be  grown  within  the  above  de- 
scribed territory,  and  the  trees  bearing  this  fruit  must  have  been  grown  from 
seedplanted  since  the  year  1905. 

Third-  Entry  for  competition  for  these  prizes  must  be  made  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  society  within  one  year  of  the  planting  of  the  seed. 

Fourth.  When  making  entry  the  competitor  must  state  when  and  where 
the  seed  was  planted,  giving  the  name  of  the  variety  of  apple  and  where  grown 
from  which  the  seed  planted  was  taken. 

Fifth.  Seedlings  grown  from  seed  taken  from  apples  grown  outside  the 
limits  described  above  are  not  eligible  for  this  competition. 

Sixth.  A  seedling  apple  having  taken  one  of  these  prizes  cannot  take  an- 
other under  this  offer.  ,  ^  -  . 

Seventh.  The  same  person  may  make  any  number  of  entries  and  should 
make  a  separate  one  for  each  planting  of  seed  from  each  variety  of  apple. 

SBBD  FOR  DISTRIBITTION. 

Send  a  dime  to  the  secretary  of  the  society  at  any  time  prior  to  early 
planting  time  in  the  spring  of  1912,  and  (while  the  supply  lasts)  he  will  mail 
you  a  package  of  twenty-nve  seeds  suitable  for  this  contest. 

You  should  certainly  have  a  part  in  this  interesting  experiment.  Instead 
of  sending  a  dime  for  a  package  of  seeds,  send  in  a  new  member,  and  if  re- 
quested when  sending  (not  later)  a  package  of  this  apple  seed  will  be  sent  you 
free  in  addition  to  any  other  premiums  already  regularly  offered. 


way 


BSvery  Contestant  for  these  prizes  and  every  other  person  engaged  in  any 
in  the  "origination  of  horticultural  plants  adapted  to  Minnesota"  should 
be'cbme  a  member  of  "Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary."  There  Is  no  memberslUp  fee, 
but  one  must  first  be  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 

For  blank  form  of  application,  apple  seed,  entries,  etc.,  address  A.  W. 
LATHAM,   Secretary,  207   Kasota  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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GARDEN  HELPS 

CONDUOTBD  BY 

^ 

The  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

(Formerly  The  Minnesota  State  Rose  Society) 


Edited  by  MRS.  E.  W.  GOULD,    2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So.,  Minneapolis. 

What  is  Bordbs  Pi.antino?— The  term  is  often  aeen  in  the  varioas  floral  catalogs  and 
flrarden  magarinee.  bat  all  do  not  understand  its  meaning.  By  border  planting:  is  meant  the 
planting  of  a  strip  against  some  background,  such  as  a  fence,  a  house,  a  row  of  trees  or  shrubbery. 
The  border  is  laid  oat  with  an  irr^ular  line  to  the  front,  making  the  bed  much  wider  in  some 
places  than  others,  the  object  being  to  simulate  nature's  graceful  curves  instead  of  adopting  the 
gardener's  formal  straight  lines  and  rectangles.  Within  this  irregnlar  space  plants  are  massed 
as  closely  as  possible,  with  tall  growing  things  in  the  rear,  then  grading  down  to  low  plants 
along  the  front  edge. 

It  is  customary  to  use  shrubs  and  perennials,  filling  in  towards  the  front  with  annuals ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  shrubbery  to  grow,  as  it  is  possible  to  have  a  very  pretty  border 
from  annuals  and  bulbs  alone  and  at  much  less  expense.  These,  too,  are  especially  recommended 
where  it  is  not  desirable  to  establish  a  permanent  border. 

A  better  arrangement  can  be  made  by  starting  the  plants  elsewhere,  in  a  seed  bed  or  cold 
fra-ne.  transplanting  them  to  the  border  as  wanted— though  the  seed  may  be  sown  directly  in  the 
bed  if  preferred,  thinning  the  seedlings  out  to  give  proper  space. 

The  following  list  of  varieties  is  suggested,  all  of  which  are  of  easy  culture,  and  adapted  to 
make  a  showy  border  and  to  provide  an  abundance  of  bloom  throughout  the  season. 


10  TO  12  Inches 


Ageratom 
Butterfly  Flower 
(dchizanthus) 
EschacholUia 
Mignonette 
Fortulaca 


Alyssimi 

Dwarf  Nasturtium 

Petunia 

Phlox 

Pink 

Verbena 


Four  O'clock 

Marigold 

Oenothera 


2  TO  8  Febt 
Perilla 
Salvia 
Zinnia 


1  TO  2  Feet 


Aster 
Balsam    . 
Calendula 
Coreopsis 
Larkspur 


Lavatera 
Mourning  Bride 
Poppy 
Salpiglossis 


8  TO  4  Feet 
Ostrich  Plume  Cockscomb 
Dahlia 
Gladiolus 

Kochia.  or  Summer  Cypress 
EuphorbiaVariegatedCSnow  on  the  Mountain) 


4  TO  6  Feet 

Spider  Plant 
Sunflower 


Tall  Canna 

Cosmos 

Hollyhock 

This  list  is  offered  from  which  to  make  selection.  The  number  and  variety  to  be  used 
must  be  determined  by  the  available  space.  As  a  rale  the  greater  the  number  of  varieties,  with 
close  crowding,  the  handsomer  will  be  the  border.  EMMA  V.  WHITE,  Minneapolis. 

These  Long  Winter  Evenings  is  a  splendid  time  to  do  much  important  garden  work,  and 
the  work  done  now  will  be  so  much  gained  when  the  spring  rush  is  upon  us.  With  paper  and 
pencil  plan  your  garden  for  1912. 

How  can  you  improve  upon  that  of  1911?  Are  there  certain  flowers  that  would  flourish 
better  in  another  location? 

How  about  your  color  arrangement?  Have  you  enough  of  that  eternal  peace  maker,  white, 
a  mass  of  which  will  harmonize  the  most  clashing  colors?  Have  you  plenty  of  green  background . 
gained  by  trees,  shrubs  or  vines  upon  your  walls  and  fences? 

Send  for  the  new  catalogues  and  try  some  of  the  novelties  and  be  ready  to  report  to  this 
society  as  to  their  desirability  In  this  climate. 

Ton  can  supply  yourself  now  with  all  the  little  extras  that  might  take  a  faalf  day  to  get 
ready  when  you  should  be  out  in  the  garden,  such  as  labels,  stakes,  strings,  and  even  poisons  for 
spraying. 

Have  you  any  old  seeds  left  from  last  year,  or  seeds  of  your  own  gathering?  These  you  can 
test  now  and  so  know  whether  it  will  do  to  use  them. 

Old  pansy  plants  that  are  out  doors  can  be  lifted  during  a  thaw,  or  dug  up  from  under  the 
snow  and  pat  into  a  window  of  a  moderately  cool  room.    These  will  soon  show  bloom. 
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SECRETARY'S  CORNER 


About  Plant  Premiums.— Members  sending  in  for  plant  premiums  are 
urgently  requested  to  send  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  their  member- 
ship ticket,  which  will  save  considerable  work  to  the  office. 

Black  Walnut  Seed.— Mr.  A.  Schlemmer,  of  Chisago  City,  Minn., 
writes  that  he  has  about  a  peck  of  black  walnut  seed  on  hand  g^wn 
from  a  tree  on  his  own  place,  which  is  still  in  suitable  condition  for  plant- 
ing. Any  of  our  members  who  would  like  to  secure  some  of  this 'seed  are 
requested  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Schlemmer. 

Photographs  Wanted.— We  are  always  glad  to  receive  good  photo- 
graphs of  horticultural  objects  of  interest,  whether  in  connection  with  some 
article  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  or  not,  but  especially  do  we  desire 
them  from  those  who  were  on  the  program  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and 
can  furnish  photogn*aphs  illustrative  of  the  topics  presented.  Such  photo- 
graphs will  be  cared  for  and  returned  as  early  as  may  be. 

Seedling  Contest.— The  particulars  of  the  seedling  contest  have  been 
reprinted  in  full  in  this  number  and  will  be  found  on  page  78.  There  is 
time  yet  for  participants  in  this  contest,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Wealthy  apple  seed,  as  well  as  that  of  some  other  varieties,  has  been 
secured  for  this  purpose.  In  sending  in  a  new  member  do  not  fail  to  ask 
for  this  seed  if  you  wish  to  participate,  or  it  will  be  sent  out  to  any  one  at 
ten  cents  per  package. 

Annual  Meeting,  Manitoba  Horticultural  Society.— The  annual 
gathering  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  Winnipeg  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  second  week  of  February.  Who  of  our  members  will  be  in  Northern 
Minnesota  at  that  time  whom  we  can  call  upon  to  represent  this  association 
at  that  gathering?  We  should  by  all  means  send  them  a  representative  in 
recognition  of  the  services  'of  Dr.  Speechly,  who  was  with  us  during 
our  late  annual  meeting. 

Top- Working  Experiment.— Arrangements  have  been  made  for  fur- 
nishing trees  both  for  stock  and  for  grafts,  that  can  be  sent  out  to  200 
members,  so  that  many  may  participate  in  an  experiment  in  top-working 
that  promises  so  much  of  value  to  the  Minnesota  orchards.  On  the  inside 
page  of  the  back  cover  of  this  monthly  will  be  found  particulars.  We 
hope  there  may  be  even  more  than  this  number  who  desire  to  take  part 
in  this  experiment,  and  should  this  limit  have  to  be  raised  other  varieties 
may  have  to  be  substituted,  but  the  experiment  would  still  have  practically 
the  same  value. 

Membership  Roll  for  1912.— The  annual  list  of  members  for  the  year 
1912  at  this  date,  Jan.  24th. ,  stands  at  1216.  which  is  a  very  satisfactory 
number,  being  some  260  more  than  last  year  at  the  same  date.  This  added 
to  the  life  list  of  approximately  300  gives  us  on  the  total  roll  something 
over  half  more  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Who  are  there 
in  your  vicinity,  dear  fellow  member,  that  should  belong  to  this  association? 
Valuable  premiums  are  offered  for  securing  new  members,  and  we  hope  it 
may  seem  worth  your  while  to  take  part  in  this  sort  of  service  for  the 
society.    Have  you  renewed  membership  for  1912? 
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EF*After  re«diQg  thU  inaiputne,  will  you  pleMe  pR«8  U  along  to  tome  friend  who  will  appreciate  It  and 
wbom  TOO  may  perhupe  Interest  to  become  a  member  of  the  aociety—at  least  he  thoald  derive  benefit  from 
tta  reading.  By  dlntrlbnUn-^  in  this  way  the  twelve  ma«azlnei  received  daring  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin- 
ning uf  the  next  year— upon  renewing  your  memb«»rih1p  In  the  todety— you  will  he  entitled  to  receive  poet* 
mM  a  eloth  honnd  volume  con'alDlng  ail  the  mitirazlnes  for  1911  and  much  other  Intereatlng  matter,  with  a 
fall  Index  of  all  Its  oont**ntB.  enrltled  '*Treea,  Prults  and  Flowers  of  Minnesota/'  a  handsome  book  for  yonr 
library  and  Invaluable  for  reference. 

THE  MINNESOTA 

HORTICULTURIST 


Vol.  40.  MARCH,  1012.  No.  3. 


Top-Grafting  Apples  on  the  Virginia  Crab. 

A.  J.  PHILIPS,  WEST  SALEM,  WIS. 

After  trying  to  grow  apple  trees  on  their  own  roots  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  became  satisfied  that  many  of  our  failures  with  the  half- 
hardy  trees  was  caused  by  a  lack  of  vigor  after  bearing  heavy  crops 
to  enable  the  trees  to  recuperate. 

The  idea  came  to  me  that  grafting  onto  a  very  vigorous  stock 
would  overcome  that  defect  to  some  extent.  So  I  began  to  look  around 
for  the  hardy  stock.  I  at  first  tried  the  Transcendent,  but  in  the  winter 
of  1878,  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society, 
held  at  Rochester,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sias,  of  that  city,  showed  a  tree  of  the 
Virginia  crab  that  had  made  a  growth  of  seven  feet  the  past  season. 
That  growth  convinced  me  that  it  must  have  a  very  vigorous  and 
strong  root.  So  before  I  went  home  I  bought  twenty  of  those -trees, 
and  this  proved  to  be  one  of  my  most  profitable  apple  growing  invest- 
nicnts.  The  grafts  grew  so  well  that  for  the  next  twenty  years  I  set 
every  year  more  or  less  of  those  trees  for  top-grafting,  with  the  result 
that  when  I  sold  my  orchard  two  years  ago,  I  think  I  had  the  largest 
nimiber  of  top-grafted  apple  trees  on  the  Virginia  crab  of  any  orchard 
in  the  state. 

Now  I  think  the  advantages  gained  by  usiHg  this  stock  are  four- 
fold. First,  it  grows  a  stronger  tree.  Second,  it  hastens  fruiting.  For 
instance,  the  Malinda,  one  of  our  best  long  keeping  apples,  while  it  will 
not  bear  much  on  its  own  roots  until  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  if  top- 
grafted  on  the  Virginia  it  will  bear  good  crops  at  from  five  to  eight 
years  old.  Third,  it  increases  the  size  of  fruit  of  almost  all  varieties. 
That  this  is  correct  I  can  prove  by  saying  that  for  many  years  I  have 
selected  my  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes  from  the  top-grafted  trees. 
And,  fourth,  it  increases  the  longevity  of  many  varieties.    For  instance, 
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thirty  years  ago  I  set  two  rows  of  trees  twenty  feet  apart.  Row  No. 
one,  of  twenty  trees,  were  two-year  old  Wealthys  that  bore  well  for 
many  years  but  have  been  dead  now  for  ten  years.  Row  No.  two  were 
two-year  old  Virginia  crabs,  which  when  three  years  old  were  top- 
grafted  with  Wealthy  scions.  Of  this  row,  the  most  of  them  have 
borne  the  past  season — as  Prof.  Cady,  of  your  college,  can  certify  to. 

Another  advantage  gained  is  the  fact  that  by  this  plan  half  hardy 
varieties  can  be  grown  in  abundance,  as  the  beautiful  Jonathan,  Grimes 
Golden,  Mcintosh  Red,  Windsor  and  Utter  I  am  showing  on  this 
table  amply  prove.  This  collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  winter 
apples  I  here  exhibit  I  have  never  seen  equalled  during  my  forty  years 
of  apple  growing  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  One  old  apple  grower 
said  it  was  worth  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  future  apple  grower  of 
Minnesota,  and  another  said  one  thousand  and  so  on  up,  until  the  last 
one,  who  has  been  growing  apples  for  fifty  years,  became  enthusiastic 
and  said  it  was  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  young  growers  of 
either  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  get  half  of  that 
from  either  state  and  throw  in  all  the  choice  kinds  I  have  of  new  seed- 
lings too. 

After  a  temperature  of  forty  below  and  the  continued  cold  of  any 
especially  severe  winter,  I  always  expect  to  see  the  best  show  of  apples 
in  my  old  orchard  the  next  summer  on  the  top-grafted  trees. 

Several  have  said  why  use  the  Virginia  for  a  stock  when  Hibernal, 
Martha  and  Minnesota  crab  and  other  varieties  are  just  as  good.  I 
say,  .just  as  I  say  about  dairy  cows,  I  tried  the  other  breeds  and 
found  the  Guernsey  the  most  profitable — so  I  used  that  breed.  So  with 
stocks:  I  tried  a  half-dozen  different  kinds — have  the  Utter  on  seven 
different  stocks — and  found  the  Virginia  the  best  for  my  soil  and 
conditions,  and  so  I  used  it.  And  were  I  going  to  set  on  soil  similar 
to  my  ol(J  orchard  I  would  set  Virginia  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  In 
this  I  am  not  alone,  as  Mr.  S.  D.  Richardson,  a  veteran  grower  of  your 
state,  says  exactly  th^  same  thing  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  have  no 
desire  to  get  into  any  discussion  or  quarrel  with  any  one  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  tree  costs  about  the  same  as  another,  and  I  say  emphatically, 
if  you  or  any  one  likes  Hibernal  better  than  Virginia — why  for  pit\' 
sake  use  it,  especially  if  you  have  it. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  about  this  exhibition  of  twenty- 
five  varieties  which  I  brought  here  for  instruction,  not  for  a  premium. 
Here  are  Avista,  Eureka,  Russetts,  Wolf  River,  Scott's  Winter,  Ma- 
linda,  Dudley,  McMahon,  several  seedlings,  Dominion  Winter,  Fam- 
euse.  Newell,  Phoenix  50,  Dartt's  Best  Winter,  Walbridge,  Northwest- 
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ern  Greening,  Milwaukee,  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Jonathan,  Mcintosh, 
Windsor,  Utter  and  Pewaukee,  and  I  think  they  are  as  fine  a  lot  as  can 
be  shown  anywhere.  These  go  to  show  that  top-grafting  on  the  Vir- 
ginia with  me  has  certainly  been  a  success.  (At  the  close  of  the 
annual  meeting  where  this  exhibition  of  top-grafted  apples  was  made, 
we  packed  the  entire  lot  in  a  large  box,  and  Professor  Hansen  shipped 
them  to  Brookings,  S.  D.,  to  be  shown  at  his  meeting  January  16,  17 
and  18,  where  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  or  about  them  again.  The 
people  of  South  Dakota  seemed  much  interested  in  and  asked  many 


A.  J.  Philips.  West  Salem.  Wis. 

From  photo  taken  in  January.  191-2— as«d  78  years. 

(An  earlier  |)ortrait  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  this  society  for  1896.  opposite  page  440) 

questions  about  top-grafting.  Prof.  Hansen  had  this  fruit  in  his  cellar 
for  over  five  weeks  and  many  of  them,  like  Jonathan,  Windsor,  Ma- 
linda,  Northwest  Greening,  Avista,  Ben  Davis,  Scott's  Winter  and 
Scott's  Winter  seedling,  were  as  nice  as  they  were  when  shown  at  Min- 
neapolis.) 

The  President:  There  are  few  men  in  this  Central  West  that 
have  done  as  much  for  horticulture,  especially  in  the  way  of  growing 
apples,  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Philips.  He  has  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  the 
country  and  his  advice  is  good. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Philips :  I  do  not  own  the  orchard  now,  but  I  have  a 
few  trees  in  my  garden  only.  The  man  to  whom  I  sold  the  orchard 
knows  nothing  about  apples,  but  he  offered  me  a  chance  to  exhibit  this 
fruit,  and  I  am  now  doing  it. 

Gipt.  A.  H.  Reed:     Is  the  Wolf  River  worth  propagating? 

Mr.  Philips :  Why,  yes,  they  are  no  good,  but  people  want  them. 
I  have  seen  young  fellows  come  along  and  pay  ten  cents  for  one  of 
tliose  apples,  and  one  fellow  gave  me  a  quarter  for  an  apple  to  give 
to  his  girl,  and  that  would  have  paid  for  half  a  dozen  or  more  Wealthy 
apples,  which  would  have  been  good  to  eat  and  pleased  his  girl  a  good 
deal  better. 

Mr.  Graham :  What  would  you  advise  top- working  on  the  Hiber- 
nal for  commercial  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Philips:     Nothing. 

Mr.  Husser:  How  would  you  proceed  to  start  a  commercial 
orchard — ^how  would  you  start  with  the  experience  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Philips :  That  would  depend  a  little  on  how  much  land  I  had. 
If  I  had  land  enough  I  would  set  a  thousand  Virginia  crab  trees,  and 
then  I  would  top-work  them  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Bubak :  I  would  like  to  ask  why  it  is,  if  you  are  able  to  give 
any  explanation,  why  you  do  not  think  the  Hibernal  is  as  good  to  top- 
work  on  as  the  Virginia  crab.    I  am  here  to  defend  the  Hibernal. 

Mr.  Philips :  Yes,  that's  right,  defend  it.  I  have  not  said  a  word 
against  the  Hibernal. 

Mr.  Bubak:  Yes,  but  you  have  not  said  a  good  word  for  the 
Hibernal. 

Mr.  Philips :  Well,  I  don't  want  to  fool  the  people.  (Laughter). 
I  didn't  say  a  word  against  the  Hibernal.  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  don't 
want  it.  Why  do  I  like  the  Guernsey  better  than  I  do  the  Jersey  or  the 
Holstein?  I  tried  them,  and  I  know,  or  I  think  I  know,  what  is  best 
for  me  in  the  way  of  cows,  and  in  the  same  way  I  have  found  that  the 
Virginia  is  better  than  anything  else  I  have  tried.  But  that  is  not  say- 
ing anything  against  other  varieties,  and  if  the  Hibernal  is  the  best 
thing  for  you,  why,  top-work  it !  I  found  a  man  this  morning  who  had 
ordered  a  thousand  to  top-work  on.  I  had  to  buy  my  trees,  and  it  is 
no  object  for  me  to  say  that  the  Virginia  is  better  than  the  Hibernal, 
because  you  can  buy  them  just  as  cheap  as  you  can  the  others,  but 
all  there  is  about  it  is  that  I  like  it  better. 

Mr.  Bubak:     Does  it  not  make  an  inferior  fruit  in  size? 

Mr.  Philips:  If  you  will  bring  me  a  lot  of  Hibernals  that  can 
beat  these  (indicating  the  apples  on  the  table),  I  will  give  you  my 
farm. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Patten  (Iowa)  :  There  is  one  feature  about  this  dis- 
cussion that  is  quite  important  to  my  mind.  All  along  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  on  the  bluffs  in  Iowa,  as  far  as  that  bluff  formation  ex- 
tends out  into  the  prairie  regions,  the  Virginia  is  all  right.  It  blights 
very  little,  as  Mr.  Philips  has  said,  and  it  is  a  hardy  tree  and  a  fine 
bearer,  but  when  you  get  west  into  the  black  soil  of  the  prairies,  when 
you  get  west  into  Dakota,  it  is  a  failure.    It  is  just  as  much  a  failure 
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in  South  Dakota  as  the  Martha  crab  is  in  this  region,  and  so  it  is  a 
failure  practically  when  you  come  to  central  Iowa  and  the  West.  So 
what  may  be  good  in  one  place  is  not  good  in  another.  The  Virginia 
•is  all  right  up  this  way,  but  in  the  West  it  is  a  failure  on  account  of  its 
inability  to  endure  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Philips :  Yes,  sir,  that's  right,  I  have  not  said  anything  to 
the  contrary.  I  have  taken  the  position  all  along  that  for  me  it  was 
the  best  thing. 

Mr.  Husser :  What  would  your  choice  be  for  stock  to  top-graft 
on,  Mr.  Patten? 

Mr.  Patten:  I  have  no  choice  except  in  the  general  way  that  I 
have  indicated.  But  in  every  portion  of  the  state  where  top-grafting 
is  done  the  Hibernal  seems  to  have  the  preference  over  any  other  tree 
we  have,  or  any  variety  of  Russian  apples  we  have. 

Mr.  Bubaic :  I  believe  there  is  more  profit  in  Hibemals  produc- 
ing an  early  crop  top-worked  than  in  any  other  variety.  Last  year  I 
top-worked  the  Ben  Davis  on  the  Hibernal,  and  this  year  it  produced 
quite  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  and  that  is  quite  an  encouraging  feature 
for  eighteen  months  growth.  I  tried  that  on  the  Hibernal,  and  I  think 
for  me  the  Hibernal,  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Philips :  I  want  to  tell  you  I  found  a  Malinda  in  Iowa  twelve 
years  old  that  had  not  borne  any  apples,  and  I  found  the  trouble  with 
the  Malinda  was  that  it  did  not  bear  young.  I  got  some  scions  of  it  and 
top-grafted  them  on  both  the  Hibernal  and  the  Virginia,  and  I  had 
them  bearing  on  the  Hibernal  and  the  Virginia  in  three  years  after  I 
grafted  them. 

Fruit  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Paul  Land  Show.— Pursuant  to  the  wishes 
of  the  society  at  the  late  annual  meeting,  the  fruit  exhibit  made  at  the 
meeting  was  transferred  in  large  part  to  the  Land  Show  at  St.  Paul,  where 
it  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  state  exhibit  as  a  whole. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  state 
exhibit  there  and  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  committee,  a  part 
of  which  is  quoted  herewith. 

''At  a  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Exhibit  Committee  held  this  afternoon 
at  which  there  were  present  Dean  A.  F.  Woods,  C.  W.  Glotfelter,  Prof. 
C.  P.  Bull,  Fred  Sherman,  of  the  Immigration  Department,  R.  W.  Wheelock 
and  J.  H.  Beck,  at  which  affairs  of  the  committee  were  wound  up  and  a 
survey  of  the  work  done  made,  it  was  the  unanimous  expression  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  thev  and  the  people  of  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota are  under  great  obligation  to  the  Minnesota  Horticaltural  Society  for 
the  most  excellent  fruit  exhibit  installed  and  maintained  by  the  Society. 
We  believe  the  Minnespta  Horticultural  Society  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  the  state  in  competing  so  creditably  with  the  much  exploited 
western-grown  apples.  The  society  gave  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  Minnesota  can  and  does  grow  apples  the  equal  of  those  grown 
anywhere." 

Resolution.  The  Minnesota'  State  Horticultural  Society  having  pro- 
vided, installed  and  maintained  a  most  excellent  fruit  exhibit  at  the  Minne- 
sota exhibit  of  the  Northwest  Land  Products  Show,  therefore,  be  it 

EeBolved,  By  the  Minnesota  Exhibit  Committee  that  it  send  this  reso- 
lution expressing  the  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  committee  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  our  state  for  the  excellent  exhibit  provided  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  making  the  Minnesota  Exhibit 
a  proper  representation  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state.  It 
helped  materially  in  winning  the  first  prize  for  the  Minnesota  State  Exhibit. 
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Attitude  of  the  Nurserymen  of  Minnesota  toward 
Top-Working, 

S.  D.  RICHARDSON,  NURSERYMAN,  WINNEBAGO. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  in  the  Northwest,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, northern  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  Minnesota,  that  it  is  possible  to  grow 
very  choice  varieties  of  winter  apples  successfully  by  top-working  them 
on  hardy  varieties  of  apple  trees. 

I  would  not  insult  your  intelligence  a  moment  by  asking  you  to 
believe  that  the  nurserymen  of  Minnesota  were  not  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  growing  here  as  good  apples  as  can  be  grown  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  very  -best  trees  can  be  grown  by 
setting  the  stock  where  the  tree  is  to  stand  and  after  a  few  years 
whip-grafting  or  budding  while  the  limbs  are  small,  forming  the  top 
to  suit  the  owner's  fancy.  Wood  grows  only  as  it  grows  from  the 
outside ;  when  a  large  limb  is  sawed  oft  a  wound  is  made  that  always 
remains  in  the  center  of  the  limb.  When  the  tree  is  whip-grafted  or 
budded  when  small  this  element  of  weakness  is  removed,  and  such  a 
tree  is  just  as  strong  as  any  tree  that  has  not  been  top-worked. 

Many  varieties  of  apples  seem  to  be  hardy  enough  in  limb  for 
Minnesota  but  are  affected  in  body  and  at  the  forks  of  the  limbs  by 
our  cold  winters,  which  injury  can  be  avoided  by  top- working. 

All  Minnesota  nurserymen  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
scions  for  grafting  before  their  vitality  is  lowered  by  the  extreme  cold. 
In  February  of  1884,  I  cut  forty  Tetof sky  scions  and  got  only  one  graft 
to  grow.  About  the  same  ratio  resulted  with  Minnesota,  while  scions 
of  Virginia,  Hyslop  and  Transcendent  crabs  apparently  were  not  in- 
jured in  the  least.  In  the  spring  of  1885  Mr.  Dean,  nurseryman  of 
Blue  Earth  City,  sent  me  some  scions  of  his  choicest  Russian  varieties, 
but  they  were  injured  with  the  cold  so  much  that  not  one  of  them  grew. 

You  can  test  the  limbs  of  a  tree  in  the  spring  with  a  knife  and 
find  the  last  year's  growth  discolored  so  much  that  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  it  will  leave  out.  If  the  roots  of  the  tree  are  not  disturbed 
test  again  in  the  fall,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  all  traces  of 
injury  with  the  cold  removed.  If  the  injury  still  remains  go  slow  in 
top-working  that  variety  in  Minnesota ;  it  is  not  hardy  enough. 

W^hat  varieties  shall  we  use  to  work  on  ?  I  like  the  Virginia  crab 
the  best  of  anything  I  have  ever  tried.  Mr.  Kimball,  of  Austin,  likes 
the  Hibernal.     Mr.  Kinney  swears  by  the  Gould  crab — I  never  saw  a 
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tree  of  that  variety.  I  have  grafts  growing  on  trees  of  Duchess,  Hiber- 
nal, Wealthy,  Whitney  No.  20,  Virginia,  Minnesota,  etc.  Some  were 
grafted  or  budded  when  small  and  some  on  limbs  from  three- fourths 
to  two  inches  in  diameter. 

It  is  possible  to  change  the  top  on  quite  large  trees,  but  you  have 
to  have  your  top  farther  from  the  ground,  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
graft  blowing  out  when  the  limb  gets  large  and  the  tree  is  heavily  load- 
ed with  fruit. 

In  1842  the  most  of  the  orchards  in  northwestern  Vermont,  where 
I  was  born,  were  seedling  trees.  Later  there  was  a  general  sawing  oflf 
of  limbs  and  top-working.  Ten  years  after  there  was  much  damage 
done  to  the  orchards  by  the  breaking  oflf  of  the  limbs  where  grafted. 
The  late  Mr.  Parks,  of  Pleasant  Mounds,  Blue  Earth  County,  Minn., 
told  me  that  he  had  given  up  top-working  on  account  of  the  breaking 
oflf  of  the  limbs  where  grafted,  and  he  tried  it  many  years  before  he 
got  discouraged. 

In  setting  an  orchard  avoid  all  currents  of  air  caused  by  the  lo- 
cation of  groves  or  buildings.  We  have  had  trees  killed,  root  and 
branch,  while  trees  a  few  rods  distant  out  of  the  draft — exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  northwest  wind,  trees  of  the  same  variety — were 
not  injured. 

I  do  not  consider  trees  top-worked  in  body  when  small  as  desir- 
able as  larger  trees  limb-grafted,  but  that  is  about  all  the  variety  of 
top-worked  trees  the  nurseryman  can  supply.  If  you  want  trees  graft- 
ed in  the  limbs  buy  the  stocks  of  some  nurseryman,  set  them  out  and 
after  a  year  either  bud  or  graft — or  get  some  one  to  do  it  for  you. 

I  could  show  any  one  with  any  gumption  in  ten  minutes  so  he  could 
graft  just  as  well  but  not  as  fast  as  I  could  myself.  A  person  without 
any  mechanical  genius  better  let  some  one  do  his  grafting  for  him. 

One  great  advantage  in  using  some  kind  of  crab  for  a  foundation 
for  a  tree  is  that  you  can  top-work  even  if  the  winter  should  be  cold. 
I  have  found  the  Minnesota  to  work  well  as  a  stock  both  for  myself 
and  others. 

While  the  vitality  of  the  limbs  is  lowered  sometimes  by  the  ex- 
treme cold  I  never  saw  it  injured  in  body,  and  on  account  of  its  slender 
limb  the  top  can  be  changed  on  a  large  tree  easier  than  on  any  other 
variety  I  ever  tried. 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  explanation  of  what 
I  have  expressed  here  in  the  paper  I  have  just  read.  What  I  have 
said  about  the  attitude  of  the  nurserymen  of  Minnesota  is  my  own 
individual  belief.  I  have  not  spoken  with  a  single  nurseryman  and 
do  not  wish  to  appear,  and  do  not  appear,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
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nurserymen,  and  if  there  are  any  here  who  do  not  agree  with  me  J 
trust  they  will  be  frank  enough  to  say  so. 

Capt.  Reed:  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  consider  best  for 
cutting  scions? 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  like  to  cut  them  before  extreme  cold  weather 
sets  in,  and  then  keep  them  where  they  will  be  moist.  I  have  a  stock 
cellar,  and  I  put  my  scions  in  there,  and  I  never  cover  them  with  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Bubak :  What  method  would  you  suggest  or  prefer  for  cov- 
ering scions  when  you  put  them  outside,  or  cover  them  in  a  root 
cellar  ? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  keep  them  only  in  one  way.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  any  other  method. 

Mr.  Bubak :  I  had  a  lot  of  scions  spoil,  but  those  I  kept  in  a  cold 
.  place  on  the  north  side  grew  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  cut  some  scions  once  when  I  first  started.  I 
was  in  Iowa  in  1884,  and  in  February,  1885,  I  came  to  Minnesota,  and 
I  had  some  scions  shipped  up  from  Iowa.  I  had  some  scions  kept  so 
they  had  started  to  heal  over,  and  I  understood  I  couldn't  get  anything 
to  grow  where  they  had  started  to  heal  over,  but  those  I  brought  up 
from  Iowa  did  well. 

Mr.  Bubak :  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  keep  them  in  cold  stor- 
age? 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  don't  know.  Whatever  I  might  say  on  that 
question  would  only  be  theory,  and  theory  isn't  worth  a  hill  of  beans. 

Mr.  Duffy :  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  method 
of  top-working,  and  the  main  point  is  whether  there  is  enough  gained 
by  going  to  the  trouble  and  waiting  to  top-graft.  Also  whether  there 
is  anything  gained  in  the  matter  of  hardiness  by  top-grafting,  or  in  the 
size  of  the  fruit.  I  top-grafted  on  three  different  varieties,  the  Hiber- 
nal, the  Duchess  and  the  Virginia.  As  far  as  hardiness  was  concerned 
I  didn't  see  any  diffeence,  nor  did  I  see  any  other  difference  than  that 
the  Duchess  now  and  then  blighted,  while  the  Virginia  and  the  Hibernal 
did  not.  I  had  different  kinds  of  apples  grafted  upon  them,  such  as  the 
Jonathan,  and  I  lost  them  on  all  except  on  two  trees,  and  those  were 
the  Hibernal  and  Duchess.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Virginia  is  not 
worth  anything:,  but  that  is  my  experience.  I  could  not  get  any  Jon- 
athan on  the  Virginia.  Two  blighted  badly,  two  have  been  dead  for 
the  last  three  years,  but  the  others  did  not  seem  to  blight  on  top-grafted 
stock.  The  size  of  fruit  is  the  same  as  on  the  original  bud.  This 
year  I  raised  Wealthys  just  as  large  on  the  root-grafted  as  on  the  top- 
grafted  trees. 

Mr.  Richardson :  I  have  two  trees  about  four  rods  apart.  There 
is  little  difference  in  regard  to  the  currents  of  air  around  these  trees. 
One  tree  is  a  Hibernal  top-grafted  when  the  tree  was  quite  small,  and 
the  other  tree  is  a  Virginia  crab.  I  top-worked  a  seedling  apple  on 
both  trees.  There  were  just  one  or  two  limbs  top-worked  on  the  Vir-. 
ginia  crab,  and  I  had  more  apples  on  those  two  limbs  than  I  have  ever 
had  on  all  the  Hibernal,  and  the  Hibernal  was  in  bearing  before  I  top- 
worked  it. 
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Prof.  Beach  (Iowa)  :  I  practice  a  method  of  keeping  scions 
which  any  ordinary  farmer  can  practice  and  keep  his  scions  perfectly. 
I  have  known  scions  kept  by  this  me,thod  for  two  years,  and  after  they 
were  two  years  old  they  grew  all  right.  The  method  consists  of  putting 
them  into  a  place  where  surface  water  will  naturally  drain  away,  so 
that  the  water  will  not  stand  in  the  ground.  Then  you  want  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  box,  of  whatever  size  you  may  choose  to  keep  your 
scions  in.  I  generally  use  an  ordinary  shoe  box,  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  put  over  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  wire  screen  to  keep  out 
mice  and  anything  else  that  might  injure  the  scions.  The  wire  screen 
at  the  bottom  of  this  box  should  be  raised  about  an  inch  from  the 
bottom  so  that  the  air  may  have  better  circulation.  Then  put  your 
scions  in  the  box  and  cover  the  box  and  then  cover  the  whole  thing 
with  straw  from  four  to  six  feet  deep  and  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
feet  around  the  box.  The  advantage  of  this  method  of  keeping  scions 
is  that  you  can  get  in  there  at  any  time  during  the  winter.  By  lifting 
the  straw  off  the  box  and  removing  the  cover  you  can  get  at  your 
scions  when  you  wish  to  use  them.  Scions  of  plums,  apples  and  other 
fruit  can  be  held  in  this  way  for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  that  is  for 
the  purpose  of  grafting,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  in  which 
they  can  be  held  so  well. 

Mr.  Clausen:  I  tried  that  for  four  years,  and  I  had  scions  two 
years  old  that  kept  perfectly  well  and  grew  well  when  grafted.  I  have 
tried  a  good  many  ways,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  of  keep- 
ing scions  than  has  been  explained  by  Prof.  Beach. 

Mrs.  Stager:  I  would  like  to  have  Prof.  Hansen  give  us  his 
views  on  the  Siberian  crab  as  a  stock  on  which  to  top-graft.  I  had 
some,  and  I  have  to  give  them  a  black  eye. 

Prof.  Hansen  (S.  D.)  :  That  word  Siberian  crab  is  an  extensive 
term  and  should  be  modified  or  divided.  The  trouble  with  the  Siberian 
crab  is  that  it  overgrows.  The  pure  Siberian  crab  is  not  what  we  want 
for  commercial  purposes,  because  it  overgrows  too  much  as  top-graft- 
ing stock.  The  Virginia  has  considerable  apple  blood  in  it.  As  far  as 
budding  stock  is  concerned,  that  question  is  not  yet  settled  by  a  long 
shot.  I  know  of  successful  work  being  done  in  the  old  world  with  it 
as  budding  stock.  The  word  "Baccata"  will  have  to  be  defined  as 
there  are  many  varieties  of  it.  It  is  in  the  experimental  stage  as  yet, 
and  should  be  settled  by  half  a  dozen  experiments  over  the  state,  be- 
cause I  know  men  who  have  made  a  success  of  it. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Moore:  I  noticed  in  the  December  number  of  the 
magazine  of  this  society  that  there  is  a  description  there  of  my  orchard, 
and  a  notice  of  the  Duchess  top-worked  on  the  Northwestern  Greening. 
I  just  wish  to  make  a  little  correction  in  that  statement.  The  article 
states  that  my  trees  went  two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  tree.  The  fact 
is,  they  went  a  little  over  seven  bushels  to  the  tree,  or  a  little  over  two 
barrels. 

Mr.  Bubak :  In  regard  to  that  Siberian  crab.  Does  it  get  heavy 
and  break  over? 

Prof.  Hansen :  The  tendency  has  been  for  the  Siberian  crab  when 
it  is  top-worked  to  get  too  much  overgrown,  and  I  would  not  recom- 
mend it  except  in  an  experimental  way  or  where  you  want  to  get  fruit 
very  quickly.  •  Digitized  by  ^^OOgie 
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Present  Status  of  Top- Working  in  Minnesota. 

W.  D.  VALLEAU,  ASST.  IN  HORT.,  STATE  EXP.  STATION,  ST.  ANTHONY  PARK. 

(Made  up  from  reports  of  members  sent  to  the  secretary.) 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  top-working  which  has  been  done 
in  this  state  in  recent  years  it  seemed  possible  that  we  might  collect 
enough  information  from  top-workers  to  establish  a  few  principles 
which  might  be  of  value  in  the  future  to  top-workers  in  the  Northwest. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  desired  information  blank  forms  were  sent 
out  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  state.  Thirty-one  of  these  were  re- 
turned, giving  some  of  the  desired  information.  Froni  this  number 
it  is  impossible  to  definitely  establish  any  principles  that  would  hold  in 
all  cases,  but  nevertheless  they  may  be  of  some  value. 

Work  has  been  done  on  a  great  many  varieties  and  also  on  seed- 
lings. Seedlings  as  stock  should  not  be  used,  although  they  may  be 
cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain  than  named  varieties.  No  two  seedlings 
are  alike.  They  differ  in  hardiness  and  in  vigor  and  in  their  affinity 
for  the  scion  just  as  named  varieties  do,  and  in  using  them  we  defeat 
the  chief  aims  sought  in  top-working,  a  uniformly  vigorous  and 
healthy  body. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  using  the  Hibernal  as  stock 
and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  This  is  true  for  three  reasons :  In 
the  first  place,  the  Hibernal  is  absolutely  hardy  in  our  climate  and  is 
a  vigorous  grower,  thus  forming  a  hardy  and  vigorous  root  and  body 
for  anything  which  may  be  put  on  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  good  crotches,  thereby  overcoming  the 
chief  difficulty  found  in  raising  to  maturity  such  weak-crotched  va- 
rieties as  the  Wealthy. 

In  the  third  place,  it  makes  a  good  union  with  nearly  all  of  our 
common  varieties,  although  the  resulting  trees  are  usually  rather  tardy 
and  only  mediumly  heavy  bearers. 

This  principle  seems  rather  well  established,  that  the  better  the 
union  the  less  effect  top-working  has  on  the  bearing  quality  of  the 
tree,  whereas  if  the  union  is  poor  the  fruitfulness  is  increased,  as  is 
shown  when  the  common  varieties  are  grafted  on  Transcendent  crab 
stock.  The  union  is  poor,  being  very  much  enlarged,  but  the  trees  are 
early  and  regularly  heavy  bearers.  The  principle  involved  seems  to 
be  the  retardation  of  sap  flow  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  stock  and 
scions,  thereby  transforming  leaf  buds  into  fruit  buds. 

The  Virginia  crab  is  reported  as  making  good  unions  with  nearly 
all  of  our  common  varieties  and  also  as  producing  trees  wfiich  are 
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regular,  good  bearers.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  graft 
to  outgrow  the  stock.  This,  of  course,  is  undesirable.  Mr.  Reel,  of 
Excelsior,  reports  that  the  Northwestern  Greening  grafted  on  Virginia 
crab  stock  is  no  more  reliable  or  regular  a  bearer  than  when  on  its  own 
root,  although  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  makes  a  good  union. 

The  Duchess  seems  to  be  only  of  mediocre  value  when  used  as  a 
stock.  Patten*s,  Lowland  Raspberry  and  Early  Transparent  grafted 
on  Duchess  in  1906  and  1907  have  produced  no  fruit  as  yet.  Mr.  O. 
W.  Moore  reports  Northwestern  Greening  as  having  done  well  on 
the  Duchess  since  1897. 

Mr.  Reel,  of  Excelsior,  reports  that  he  has  twenty-five  Jonathan 
trees  which  were  grafted  on  Duchess  stock  in  1905.  They  made  a 
good  union  and  are  bearing  fairly  well  and  so  far  have  proven  hardy. 

Mr.  Greening,  of  Grand  Meadow,  reports  having  grafted  a  large 
red  variety  of  apple  on  the  common  wild  crab  stock  in  1908.  The 
trees  made  good,  strong,  smooth  unions,  but  the  grafts  outgrew  the 
stock  in  the  three  years  by  one-third.  The  two  trees  bore  about  twenty 
apples  apiece  this  year.  The  wild  crab  very  probably  would  not  form 
a  good  stock  for  any  but  our  very  slowest  growing  varieties,  as  it  is 
a  slow  grower,  and  the  tendency  would  be  for  the  graft  to  outgrow  the 
stock. 

The  Pyrus  baccata,  or  Siberian  crab,  although  one  of  the  hardiest 
trees  we  have,  has  not  proven  itself  a  good  stock.  It  seems  to  unite 
very  poorly,  whether  in  top-working  on  large  trees  or  budding  seed- 
lings. The  grafts  do  well  for  a  short  time  but  break  off  readily  at  the 
union. 

A  number  of  fruit  growers  have  from  time  to  time  tried  to  raise 
some  of  the  tenderer  varieties  of  apples,  as  the  Jonathan  and  Grimes 
Golden,  in  this  section  by  grafting  them  on  hardy  stock.  In  most  cases 
the  trials  have  been  rather  disappointing,  although  in  a  few  cases  the 
trees  are  doing  well  and  are  apparently  hardy.  A  severe  winter  will 
usually  kill  most  of  them  back  to  the  stock,  but  the  experiment  is  well 
worth  trying  as  locations  may  be  found  where  the  tender  varieties  will 
do  very  well  if  put  on  hardy  stock. 
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TRIAL  STATIONS,  1911. 

(Reports  presented  at  the  annual  meetingr  of  the  Society. 
Dec.  7. 1911. 


Top-Grafting  at  the  Waterville  Trial  Station. 

S.   H.   KENNEY,  SUPT. 

For  several  years  my  farm  has  been  one  of  fourteen  experiment 
stations  to  test  the  growing  of  apples,  plums,  cherries,  grapes  and  ber- 
ries.   I  was  21  years  old  when  I  first  came  to  Faribault.    I  shall  be  76 


One  of  some  fifty  Duchess  trees  in  Mr.  Kenney's  orchard  top-irrafted  with  Malinda. 
Crop  over  100  barrels  in  1911. 

in  February.  In  Massachusetts  I  had  a  small  orchard.  There  I  learned 
to  love  the  work  of  horticulture.  I  joined  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Society  forty-one  years  ago.  I  owe  very  much  to  this  society.  For  a 
great  many  years  winter  apples  had  been  almost  a  complete  failure.    It 
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had  been  observed  for  many  years  that  the  Yellow  Siberian  was  hardy 
in  Minnesota.  Then  the  next  advance  was  the  hybrid  crabs.  The  seed 
frcMn  the  Siberian  crabs  produced  the  Transcendent,  Whitney  No. 
'20,  the  Gould,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  crabs,  notably  the 
Gould,  have  never  failed  to  produce  winter  apples  when  top-worked. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I  sent  to  Clayton  county,  III,  and  bought  a 
nimiber  of  trees  called  Missing  Link,  a  pretty  good  winter  apple,  but 
so  tender  that  not  a  tree  wintered.  I  set  1,000  grafts.  They 
nearly  all  died  the  first  winter,  except  on  the  Gould  crab ;  the  grafts  on 
this  lived.  Here  I  made  the  discovery  that  some  trees,  like  human 
beings,  possess  greater  vitality  than  others.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  testing  the  vitality  of  many  kinds.  As  one  will  see  by  my  report 
following,  there  are  millions  of  dollars  in  store  for  inhabitants  of  this 
state.  I  will  here  say  I  grew  over  100  barrels  of  winter  apples  on  my 
farm  the  past  season. 

The  sap  of  a  hardy  crab  or  hybrid  behind  the  graft  of  a  tender 
variety  does  not  make  cions  of  the  top-worked  apple  hardy  as  a  cion 
to  use  elsewhere,  but  does  import  hardiness  to  the  seed.  The  hybrid 
crabs  give  this  evidence  in  their  vitality. 

Newtown  Pippin. — Grafted  six  years  ago  on  Patten  Greening; 
the  ends  of  the  grafts  killed  some ;  there  was  a  lack  of  vitality,  but  have 
borne  apples  three  years.  It  should  have  been  placed  on  Gould  crab. 
This  is  a  west  coast  apple ;  we  kept  it  in  the  common  cellar  till  the  next 
July.  It  was  not  wilted.  I  think  it  would  have  kept  two  months  longer. 
Flavor  the  very  best ;  good  size ;  apparently  without  a  fault. 

Jonathan. — A  first  class  winter  apple;  green  looking  in  the  fall; 
at  this  date  a  high  red  color.  They  come  from  the  coast ;  worth  in  Min- 
neapolis. $5  to  $6  per  barrel.  First  class,  perhaps  as  good  as  Newtown 
Pippin.    Grafted  by  my  son  on  Hibernal. 

Grimes  Golden. — Another  first  class  apple,  some  larger  than  Jona- 
than but  equal  to  it  in  flavor.  The  two  last  apples  I  obtained  the  cions 
from  H.  W.  Kimball,  Austin,  Minn.  Have  cut  all  these  three  kinds  for 
grafting  in  the  spring.  The  above  three  kinds  are  sufficient  for  a  com- 
mercial orchard.  Why  go  to  Oregon  for  apples  ?  They  grow  in  clus- 
ters like  Transcendents. 

Ben  Davis. — This  long  keeping  winter  apple,  top-worked  on  Peer- 
less or  Gould  crab,  and  grown  in  Minnesota,  should  not  be  classed  with 
Ben  Davis  grown  in  the  south.  I  think  it  was  six  years  ago  I  was  at 
the  home  of  Eugene  Cooley,  of  Morristown ;  he  had  several  Peerless 
apple  trees  that  he  said  did  not  bear  fruit.  I  suggested  that  he  top- 
work  with  Ben  Davis.    He  did  so.    He  has  since  told  me  he  wished  he 
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had  top-worked  them  all  with  Ben  Davis ;  the  high  quality  of  his  top- 
worked  Ben  Davis  on  the  Peerless  enabled  him  to  sell  all  he  could  spare 
at  $1.00  per  bushel  at  his  home  last  fall.  Wishing  to  see  his  apples,  in 
company  with  Geo.  Glotfelter,  the  son  of  C.  W.  Glotfelter,  president 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  we  found  the  grafts  full  of  average 
Ben  Davis  apples ;  the  side  not  top-worked  with  no  apples.  I  have  had 
Ben  Davis  on  the  Gould  that  has  had  apples  for  several  years,  but  not 
as  good  as  on  Peerless.  I  top-worked  on  Peerless  a  few  years  ago ;  last 
season  it  grew  two  and  one-half  bushels.  I  sent  samples  to  the  St.  Paul 
land  show. 

Kenney's  Seedling. — From  Missing  Link.    Good  winter  apple. 

Kenney's  New  Apples. — Seventeen  grafts  on  yellow  Siberian ;  one 
sample  full  of  promise.    Winter. 

Northwestern  Greening. — Top-worked  on  Alaska.  Hardy  in  be- 
ing top-worked. 

Baldwin. — On  Alaska.  The  cyclone  broke  the  Alaska  tree ;  spoiled 
over  one-half  of  ten  bushels  of  winter  apples,  twenty  kinds.  The  tree 
had  dead  limbs.    I  do  not  recommend  it ;  it  was  rotten  in  trunk. 

Windsor  Chief. — A  first  class  winter  apple;  cions  from  Clarence 
Wedge,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.    Quality  fine. 

■  Edson  Gaylord's  Brilliant. — First  class  cions  from  Nora  Springs, 
Iowa.  Fifteen  apples' in  one  cluster.  The  cyclone  did  not  blow  any  of 
them  off. 

Missing  Link. — Had  them  twelve  years.    Long  keeper. 

Allen's  Choice. — From  F.  W.  Kimball,  Austin.    Good  winter. 

Seek-No-Further. — Rightly  named;  high  quality. 

Gano. — From  Westboro,  Ohio.    Not  large  but  good. 

Malinda. — Top-worked  on  Duchess,  eleven  years  ago.  I  raised 
100  barrels  the  past  season ;  it  has  been  a  source  of  profit.  Not  hardy 
on  its  own  roots;  a  heavy  bearer.  First  grown  in  Wabasha  county, 
Minn. 

Seedling. — From  Mrs.  Henry  Lynn,  of  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 
Season,  Jan.  1.    A  valuable  winter  apple.    Beautiful  to  see. 

Rhode  Island  Greening. — From  Mass.,  on  Hibernal.    Commercial. 

Three  varieties  winter  apples.  From  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  of 
Brookings,  South  Dakota,  on  Grould  crab.    All  winter. 

Blue  Pearmain. — From  Buckland,  Mass.    Winter ;  good  quality. 

Bvttle  Greening. — From  a  Mr.  Leonard,  South  Halifax,  Vt. 
These  apples  were. grown  from  a  Vermont  seedling  fifty-four  years 
ago ;  they  were  on  my  Alaska  crab.  The  storm  failed  to  blow  them  off ; 
to  date  all  sound.  I  cut  this  cion  six  years  ago  in  November  from  a 
tree,  from  which  they  just  picked  fourteen  barrels.  They  promise  to 
be  valuable  for  Minnesota. 

Pound  Sweet. — Season,  October  and  November,  top-worked  on 
Peerless  and  Patten  Greening.  First  year,  one  apple ;  last  season,  four 
bushels  choice  apples. 
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I  wish  to  mention  a  new  apple  exhibited  at  the  Spokane  Apple 
Show  in  19(X>  that  was  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  named  the  Spo- 
kane Beauty.  I  sent  to  the  owner  of  the  tree,  and  grafted  it  on  a  Pat- 
ten's Greening  that  was  top-worked  on  Gould  crab^  as  near  as  I  can 
recall,  ten.  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago.  I  top-worked  eleven  grafts  of 
this  apple  in  this  Patten's  Greening.  Eighteen  months  from  the  time 
the  Spokane  Beauty  grafts  were  set  they  produced  nine  apples.  Four 
of  these  large  apples  I  exhibited  at  the  winter  meeting,  four  I  sent  to 


Alaska  crab  tree  with  spread  of  thirty -four  feet,  top-errafted  with  twenty  different  kinds 
of  winter  apples.    In  Mr.  Kenney's  orchard. 

the  St.  Paul  Land  Show,  one  I  wrapped  in  paper  to  see  its  keeping 
qualities. 

Some  two  years  ago  received  scions  of  a  seedling  fron]  the  Tran- 
scendent crab  originated  by  the  Jewell  Nursery  Company  that  never  to 
this  time  has  shown  any  blight.  I  have  six  scions  of  it  top-worked  on 
crab  stock.  Some  have  fruit  buds  for  next  season.  I  had  one  scion 
top-worked  on  Patten's  Greening.  It  bore  full  last  season.  The  apples 
were  a  little  larger  and  of  brighter  color  than  the  original  Transcend- 
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ent ;  quality  as  good  as  the  parent.  Wishing  to  know  about  this  seed- 
ling I  sent  inquiry  and  received  answer  from  Mr.  Underwood,  dated 
Nov.  17th.  He  says  the  seedling  Transcendent  had  a  medium  crop  of 
apples,  and  the  tree  is  perfectly  healthy  and  has  not  shown  any  sign 
of  blight. 

The  Late  Strawberry  crab  was  originated  by  Mrs.  May  Horton. 
This  apple  has  kept  good  until  Dec.  1st,  is  exactly  the  quality  of  the 
Early  Strawberry.  I  sent  samples  of  these  apples  to  the  winter  meet- 
ing. 

Of  the  fifteen  kinds  of  Prof.  Hansen's  plums  I  lost  but  one.  Most 
of  them  promise  fruit  next  season. 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  winter  apples  fruited  for  the  first  time, 
and  I  am  testing  the  keeping  qualities.  In  the  spring  of  1885  I  lost 
three  hundred  Ben  Davis  three  ye5rs  old.  Now  I  have  found  that  Ben 
Davis  grafted  on  the  Peerless  is  a  perfect  success  not  only  at  this  sta- 
tion, but  at  Eugene  Cooley*s,  in  Morristown,  Minn. 

The  crop  of  sand  cherries,  bought  from  Prof.  Hansen,  restored  my 
confidence  in  cherries.  The  bushes  were  bent  to  the  ground  with  valu- 
able fruit.  From  my  observation  at  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Station 
we  shall  soon  raise  plenty  of  the  finest  fruits  of  almost  all  kinds.  The 
top-worked  apples  on  hardy  crab  stock  places  all  the  winter  apples  in 
our  reach  in  this  severe  climate,  judging  from  my  experience. 


American  Nurserymen's  Association.— The  thirty-seventh  annnual 
meeting  of  this  organization  will  be  held  this  year  in  Boston,  June  12-14. 
Hotel  Brunswick  has  been  selected  as  headquarters.  Program  of  the 
meeting  can  be  secured  later  from  Secretary  John  Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gideon  Memorial  Prize  Winners.— G.  P.  Warder,  St.  Charles,  first 
prize,  paper  entitled  **The  Home  Orchard;"  R.  M.  Peterson,  St.  Anthony 
Park,  second  prize,  paper  entitled  **A  Plea  for  the  Farmer's  Gkwxlen;" 
A.  J.  Lashbrook,  Northfield,  third  prize,  paper  entitled  **The  Farmers' 
Strawberry  Bed;"  Miss  Anna  Streed,  Little  Falls,  fourth  prize,  pax>er 
entitled  ''The  Farm  Beautiful. 
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Central  Trial  Station. 


PROF.    LE  ROY    CADY,    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE^    ST.    PAUL. 

The  past   season   has  been 
exceptionally    good    for    the 
development  of  most  all  hor- 
ticultural    crops.     The     tree 
fruits    especially    have    done 
well     at     the     station.     The 
^   orchard    gave    a    satisfactory 
5   yield,  nearly  all  varieties  bear- 
i  ing    at    least    a    few    apples. 
3   Those    doing   the    best    were 
i   Wealthy,    Patten's    Greening, 
^  Anisim     and     Ducheis,     and 
5  among  the  crabs.  Sweet  Rus- 
I   set,     Shields,     Florence    and 
jf   Lyman's  Prolific.     The  Ru^- 
?   sian  orchard,  which  was  orig- 
^    inally   planted    with    Russian 
S   varieties,   a  large  number  of 
§    which  had  died  out,  was  en- 
I   tirely    done    away    with    last 
g    spring,  and  this  land  used  as 

1  a  trial  plot  for  seedling  pota- 
S   toes  and  variety  tests. 

2  Late  in  the  fall  a  new  horse 

a 

2   barn  was  erected  on  what  had 

o 

g  been  for  years  the  garden  and 

g  ornamental  plot  of  the  station. 

2  This  will  necessitate  moving 

2  practically  all  of  the  garden, 

^  vineyard  and   peony  beds  to 

8  some  other  part  of  the  cam- 

^  Plums  were  an  exception- 
ally good  crop.  Some  4,000 
seedlings  fruited  at  Univer- 
sity Farm.  This  fruit  was 
sold  or  mashed  and  the  pits 
removed  for  planting  next 
spring. 
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The  grapes  did  not  yield  as  well  as  in  other  seasons,  although  there 
was  a  fair  crop.  There  seemed  to  be  very  little  winter-killing  the  past 
season  among  ornamentals  and  fruit,  in  fact  less  than  had  been  the  case 
in  a  good  many  years  previous. 

Many  of  the  oaks  on  the  campus  have  been  affected  by  the  borer, 
which  is  common  throughout  the  state,  and  all  such  have  been  cut  out 
and  burned. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  Dining  Hall  and  Girls'  Building, 
and  a  new  Engineering  Building  is  to  be  erected  during  the  next  year. 

Ornamentals. — Peonies,  among  the  herbaceous  ornamentals,  did 
not  bloom  as  heavily  as  usual,  possibly  owing  to  the  drouth  of  last 
season. 

More  additions  have  been  made  to  the  hedge  plots,  and  more  orna- 
mental planting  done.  Much  more  will  be  attempted  along  this  line 
next  season. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Kohler  has  again  had  charge  this  year  of  the  potato  and 
vegetable  work,  and  has  conducted  experiments  in  potato  breeding, 
degeneration,  spraying  and  variety  tests  of  both  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables. This  material  will  probably  be  available  in  bulletin  form  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Early  Ohio  has  continued  to  prove  the  best  early  potato  and 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  type — Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Carman  No.  3 — have  seemed  the  best  late  varieties. 

Experiments  with  Bordeaux  seem  to  indicate  that  it  pays  to  spray 
both  early  and  late  varieties,  using  about  seventy-five  gallons  per  acre 
where  the  vines  are  of  fair  size.  Experiments  in  quantity  of  potato 
seed  to  plant  per  acre  seem  to  indicate  that  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels 
for  early  potatoes  and  ten  to  twelve  and  one-half  bushels  for  late,  give 
the  best  results.  Thorough  cultivation  and  plenty  of  barnyard  manure 
also  add  to  the  yield. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Dorsey,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  began  work  at  the  sta- 
tion the  first  of  August  along  lines  of  research  under  the  Adams  fund. 
His  work  will  be  principally  connected  with  the  work  at  the  Fruit- 
Breeding  Farm. 
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CoUegeville  Trial  Station. 

REV.   JOHN   B.   KATZNER,   SUPT. 

This  year  (1911)  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  horti- 
culture in  Minnesota.  An  abundant  crop  of  apples  and  other  fruits  has 
been  gathered.  Farmers  with  but  a  few  trees  picked  more  apples  than 
were  needed  by  the  family,  and  many  sold  the  surplus  fruit  for  a  good 
price  to  neighbors  who  were  too  negligent  in  the  past  to  plant  fruit 
trees  on  their  own  places.  Almost  all  orchards  throughout  the  state 
proved  to  be  a  remunerative  investment  to  their  owners.  This  success 
in  fruit  culture  this  year  is  most  encouraging  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best  inducemejits  for  still  greater  efforts  in  planting  and  raising 
fruit  trees  in  the  future. 

The  past  season  was  notable  for  the  early  ripening  of  fruit.  Ap- 
ples ripened  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days  earlier  than  in  other  years. 
The  Transparent  was  ripe  July  25th ;  Tetof sky,  July  28th ;  Patten's 
Seedling  No.  112,  August  1st;  my  wild  native  grape  "Alpha,"  August 
15th  to  18th — and  so  with  all  other  fruits.  This  early  ripening  of  fruit 
has  much  to  do  with  its  keeping  quality.  None  of  our  apples  kept  so 
well  as  in  other  years.  Another  peculiarity  of  some  varieties  I  noticed 
was  their  large  size.  The  White  Russet  bore  a  fine,  large,  uniform 
apple.  The  Sweet  Pear  apple,  though  not  uniform  in  size,  had  speci- 
mens four  inches  through — almost  the  size  of  the  Wolf  River.  The 
Wealthy  did  not  show  up  so  well.  Sorry  to  say  that  this  fine  apple 
seems  to  grow  smaller  as  the  tree  grows  older.  Some  plum  sorts  were 
extra  large,  measuring  almost  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  grapes  were 
the  finest  and  largest  I  have  ever  seen  raised  here.  Some  tomatoes 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  Potatoes  were  extra  large,  and  many 
cabbage  heads  tipped  the  scale  at  twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds. 

There  is  another  point  of  some  interest  I  have  to  mention.  My 
apples  were  exceptionally  highly  colored  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
same  kinds  grown  by  others  were  still  pretty  green.  This  was  also 
noticed  by  Prof.  LeRoy  Cady,  who  visited  the  station  last  summer.  He 
asked  me  what  I  did  for  my  trees  that  the  fruit  colored  so  early.  The 
only  reason  J  could  give  was  that  I  applied  wood  ashes,  a  gallon  to  a 
tree,  some  years  ago.  And  we  both  were  satisfied  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  the  early  and  high  color  of  the  fruit. 

The  last  few  years  I  noticed  that  a  considerable  number  of  apples 
on  the  trees  were  scabby,  gnarled  and  wormy.  I  was  sure  that  before 
long  I  would  have  to  spray.  This  year,  however,  the  apples  were  per- 
fectly clean,  not  a  scabby,  gnarled  or  wormy  apple  could  be  found  in 
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the  orchard.  I  know  no  cause  for  this  unless  perhaps  the  almost  snow- 
less  winter  together  with  last  year's  severe  frosts  in  spring  after  the 
warm  spell  were  producing  these  beneficial  results.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  plums.  This  year  the  fruit  was  clean  and  large,  with  scarce- 
ly a  worm  or  a  plum  pocket. 

While  many  varieties  of  apples  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit, 
there  are  some  which  deserve  particular  mention.  The  best  bearers 
this  year  were  White  Russet,  Tetofsky,  Froebles  Summer,  Duchess, 
Patten's  Greening  Nos.  112,  105,  108  and  Sweet  Pear,  with  Wolf  River 
and  Peerless  as  a  close  second.  Of  crabs  the  Florence,  Shield  and 
Whitney  were  about  the  best.  The  Sweet  Pear  apple  pleases  me  very 
much,  and  I  think  it  deserves  to  be  more  planted.  It  grows  to  a  fine, 
spreading  tree  with  large,  healthy  foliage.  The  stem  needs  a  little 
protection.  The  tree  ought  to  be  grown  in  good  clay  soil;  on  sandy 
land  it  is  not  much  of  a  success.  But  on  a  good  location  the  fruit  grows 
large,  is  of  good  quality  and  keeps  a  few  months.  Some  of  the  poor- 
est bearers  were  the  Transparent  crabs.  No  doubt  the  cause  of  their 
non-bearing  were  last  year's  late  frosts  that  Jcilled  the  blossoms  and 
early  growth. 

When  we  were  picking  apples  this  fall  I  noticed  an  odd  occurrence 
on  one  of  our  Wealthy  trees.  There  is  a  branch  on  the  tree  that  was 
bearing  crab-apples  just  about  the  size,  form  and  color  of  the  Green- 
wood crab,  which  tree  stands  iquite  near  to  that  Wealthy.  First  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  effect  of  cross  pollination,  but  on  closer  ob- 
servation I  came  to  the  idea  that  it  must  have  resulted  from  bud-varia- 
tion. The  branch  does  not  differ  much  from  a  Wealthy  branch,  but 
the  leaves  were  only  about  a  half  inch  wide  by  two  and  one-half  inches 
long,  pointed  and  standing  upright  from  the  branch.  The  fruit  was 
distasteful  and  very  bitter. 

Our  strawberries  did  not  do  much  this  year  on  account  of  frost 
and  neglect.  The  young  currant  bushes  have  borne  a  little  for  the 
first  time.  The  grape  vines  did  very  well ;  they  set  a  nice  lot  of  ex- 
ceptionally large  bunches.  In  fact  I  never  saw  them  larger.  They  col- 
ored up  early  and  would  have  been  ripe  in  due  time  had  not  the  birds 
from  the  woods  seriously  interfered.  They  punctured  the  berries  as 
soon  as  they  turned  blue  and  would  have  spoiled  the  whole  crop.  So 
we  cut  the  grapes  just  as  they  were  and  used  them  for  jelly. 

My  "Alpha"  grape  seems  to  make  good.  As  I  said  in  a  previous 
report,  it  is  a  wild,  native  grape,  a  true  vitis  riparia,  taken  from  the 
woods  and  not  a  seedling  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  Again 
it  bore  some  extra  fine  grapes  of  large  size.     Prof.  Cady,  who  saw 
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them,  was  surprised  and  admired  them  much.  The  bunches  may  not 
average  quite  so  large  as  the  Beta,  but  the  berries  do,  and  the  quality 
seems  to  me  better  by  far.  It  has  a  pleasing,  aromatic  taste  of  its 
own,  somewhat  akin  to  the  Worden.  On  eating  it  seems  to  be  a  little 
seedy,  for  it  contains  no  pulp  when  well  ripened.  All  parties  who 
tasted  the  Alpha  thought  it  to  be  a  cultivated  variety  and  were  highly 
surprised  when  they  were  told  it  was  only  a  native  grape.  Its  hardi- 
ness recommends  it  to  the  experimenter  as  suitable  material  for  hy- 
bridizing.    It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  the  vine  and  cover  it  for 


Charlamoff  tree  in  bearingr  at  CollegevUle  Trial  Station. 

winter  protection.  Prune  it  in  fall  and  leave  it  alone.  In  spring  it 
never  starts  to  grow  before  the  weather  is  settled  and  thus  escapes  the 
late  spring  frosts  that  injure  other  varieties,  tame  and  wild.  But 
when  its  time  comes,  it  grows  most  vigorously  and  ripens  its  fruit  with 
the  earliest.  This  fall  I  have  sent  the  Alpha  to  the  State  Fair  so  people 
could  see  it.  I  do  a  little  propagating  now,  and  in  a  few  years  I  shall 
have  enough  cuttings  of  the  Alpha  for  free  distribution  to  all  who 
may  apply  for  them.  I  find  that  grape  cuttings  three  inches  long  with 
one  bud  started  in  the  greenhouse  in  February  make  stronger  plants 
than  long  cuttings  started  in  the  usual  way  in  spring.  ■     cic^crTp 
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My  pear  seedlings  are  in  good  condition.  Some  of  those  which 
passed  through  the  last  winter  grew  very  well,  others  did  not  make 
much  of  a  growth.  This  is  due  partly  to  cold  and  partly  to  lack  of 
cultivation.  Young  trees  in  order  to  make  a  good  growth  must  be 
cultivated,  and  it  will  be  done  another  season.  All  pears  planted  last 
spring  were  cultivated,  and  they  made  a  fine  growth.  Now  they  are 
all  protected  for  winter  by  a  lath  being  tied  on  the  south  and  one  on 
the  north  side  of  the  trees.  I  consider  it  very  necessary  to  shade 
pear  trees  on  the  south  side  to  ward  off  injury  from  alternate  thawi 
ing  and  freezing  in  spring.  The  cold  of  winter  does  not  hurt  them 
much. 

Last  spring  some  stock  was  received  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  well  taken  care  of.  While  some  trees  made  a 
good  growth,  others  did  not.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  our 
state.  The  coming  winter  may  finish  most  of  them.  The  plum  trees 
from  Mr.  Charles  Patten  are  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  O.  F.  Brand's 
apple  seedlings  No.  1,  2  and  Oliver  topworked  on  hardy  stock  grew 
very  vigorously,  and  Estaline  is  a  fine  grower  in  the  nursery  and  a 
very  promising  orchard  tree.  In  regard  to  the  stock  received  last 
spring  from  the  Minn.  State  Hort.  Soc.  and  sent  to  the  trial  station 
by  Prof.  LeRoy  Cady,  I  have  to  report  that  both  Delicious  apple  trees 
made  only  a  feeble  growth  and  may  be  dead  by  next  spring.  The  two 
King  David  trees  are  dead.  The  five  Hibernals  grew  well.  The  two 
Gould  crabs  grew  only  a  few  leaves.  Of  Prof.  Hansen's  hybrid  plums, 
one  Opata  is  alive  and  one  dead.  The  other  hybrid  plums  are  in  good 
condition.    The  trees  were  too  dry  when  received. 

Having  obtained  some  scions  of  Prof.  Hansen's  hybrid  plums 
from  Mr.  William  Pfaender,  New  Ulm,  I  did  some  stem  grafting  on 
our  native  plimis  with  very  good  results.  Where  the  stock  was  a 
little  strong  the  scions  made  a  growth  of  three  feet  and  more.  Egama 
was  grafted  on  a  half  inch  stem  three  feet  high ;  it  grew  a  perfect  top 
of  seven  or  eight  branches  three  feet  in  length.  Our  native  plums 
seem  to  be  a  congenial  stock  for  these  hybrids.  Egama,  Toka,  Hanska, 
Cheresoto,  Sansoto  and  Wastesa  were  thus  grafted  for  trial,  and  all 
made  a  good  growth.  Many  of  them  are  full  of  fruit  buds,  and  no 
doubt  will  bear  next  year. 

We  had  much  rain  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  the  ground  is 
well  soaked,  and  the  trees  will  not  suffer  from  drouth  during  winter. 
All  trees  prepared  early  for  the  cold  season;  they  stopped  growth  in 
due  time  and  shed  the  leaves  by  the  middle  of  October.  When  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  trees  seem  to  get  ready  sooner 
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in  prq)aration  for  winter  than  in  a  dry  fall,  when  they  cannot  get  the 
necessary  water  and  material  from  the  soil. 

This  year  has  given  us  such  an  impetus  for  horticulture  that  I 
need  not  say  another  word  of  encouragement  to  our  farmer  friends. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  you  have  an  orchard,  take  care  of  your  trees, 
since  they  will  repay  you  with  high  interest;  if  you  have  no  orchard, 
make  haste  to  plant  one  next  spring.  It  will  become  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  family  for  many  years. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on  till  every  farm  in  the  state  has  an  orchard 
and  every  family  its  health-giving  fruit. 


Duluth  Trial  Station. 

A.  B.   HOSTETTKR^  SUPT. 

Spring  of  1911  opened  early  at  Duluth  trial  station,  the  daffodils 
beginning  a  few  days  after  May  1st  and  continuing  until  late  in  June, 
the  season  of  bloom  prolonged  by  different  varieties,  early  and  late. 
We  have  what  we  consider  an  ideal  location  for  them,  a  sunny,  well 
drained  slope.  Tulips  kept  them  company,  and  were  fine  this  year. 
We  have  principally  the  May  flowering,  or  cottage,  tulips  and  Darwins. 
They  have  large  flowers  and  long  stems,  which  makes  them  desirable 
for  cutting.  At  first  we  thought  the  daffodils  more  permanent,  sur- 
viving as  they  do  almost  any  hardship  and  increasing  each  year,  but 
the  varieties  mentioned  are  proving  themselves  equally  good,  espe- 
cially if  left  undisturbed.  Spring  marguerites,  pyrethrum  roseimi, 
aquilegias,  lilies  of  the  valley,  peonies,  hardy  phlox,  delphiniums, 
Shasta  daisies,  coreopsis,  gypsophila  paniculata,  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  furnish  flowers  for  cutting,  followed  in  their  order  of  blooming, 
and  we  had  literally  loads  of  flowers.  In  hardy  plants  we  have  ex- 
perimented with  such  as  would  be  not  only  hardy  but  suitable  for  cut- 
ting as  well ;  the  bedding  varieties  we  mean  to  try  later  on.  We  be- 
lieve with  proper  care  most  perennials  of  any  value  would  be  hardy 
here.  Hardy  sunflowers  and  hardy  chrysanthemums  survive  the  win- 
ters, but  the  seasons  are  too  short  for  their  blooming.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  a  plant  of  the  double,  hardy  sunflower  alive  this  spring. 
The  most  brilliant  thing  we  h^d  the  whole  season  was  a  row  of 
Lychnis  viscaria.  We  do  not  find  it  suitable  for  cutting,  but  it  is  a 
beautiful  border  plant  aside  from  this.  Hybrid  perpetual  roses  came 
through  the  winter  in  fine  shape  and  bloomed  beautifully.  We  plant- 
ed some  of  the  wild  rose,  rosa  setigera,  hoping  that  it  may  prove  hardy 
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— we  have  not  found  it  growing  wild  here.    We  try  each  year  to  have 
something  new,  discarding  what  is  not  desirable. 

What  remained  of  the  1910  planting  of  Senator  Dunlap  straw- 
berries after  the  dry  summer  were  so  scattering  we  did  not  try  to 
cover,  but  they  lived  and  bore  well  this  summer  although  inclined  to 
run  small.  This  might  have  been  because  the  soil  was  not  rich  enough. 
Fertilizing  for  strawberries  with  us  has  been  quite  a  problem — barn- 
yard manure  is  so  full  of  grass  and  weed  seeds  that  its  use  has  been 
disastrous.  We  put  out  2,500  Senator  Dunlap  this  spring  and  have  a 
good  stand.    They  were  covered  with  straw  just  before  the  first  snow 


Spirea  Van  Hoattii  at  residence  of  L.  B.  Arnold,  Duluth. 

fell,  and  unless  they  were  injured  by  the  previous  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, which  began  so  early  this  year,  they  should  come  through  in  good 
shape,  and  we  have  planned  to  scatter  some  pulverized  sheep  manure 
over  the  field  in  the  spring  and  possibly  use  some  nitrate  of  soda  to 
get  better  berries. 

The  King  raspberries,  planted  in  1910,  made  good  thrifty  growth, 
and  the  berries  were  fine,  large  and  of  very  good  quality.  We  had  a 
fair  crop  of  currants.  There  is  no  question  but  currants  do  well  here, 
but  we  have  planned  to  try  some  of  the  newer  varieties  hoping  to  get 
better  results.    We  hope  to  have  some  asparagus  for  market  next  year. 
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The  variety  is  Palmetto.  We  planted  an  ounce  of  seed  of  Bonvallet'« 
Giant  last  spring  and  will  transplant  the  coming  spring.  Compass 
cherries  and  Duchess  apples  did  not  bear,  although  full  of  bloom  and 
old  enough.  About  thirty  small  plum  and  apple  trees  were  sent  us 
this  spring,  eight  of  which  did  not  grow. 

We  are  only  just  beginning  in  an  experimental  way,  and  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  report.  Next  spring  we  mean  to  put  out  new  va- 
rieties of  currents,  gooseberries,  dewberries  and  blackberries. 

One  thing  we  do  not  have  which  we  know  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement, and  that  is'a  windbreak.  We  put  out  one  of  laurel  leaf 
and  Russian  willows,  but  are  convinced  now  that  we  could  not  give 
them  the  room  that  they  would  take,  and  so  in  the  spring  they  will 
be  moved  and  something  else  planted — evergreens  it  would  be  if  they 
were  not  so  slow — otherwise  we  are  not  decided. 


Excelsior  Trial  Station. 

A.  B.  LYMAN,  SUPT. 

Fruit  trees  came  through  the  winter  of  1910-11  in  good  shape. 
Many  thought  the  dry  soil  condition  would  lead  to  injury,  and  it  no 
doubt  would  have  had  we  had  a  severe  winter.  The  Wealthys  that 
bore  heavily  in  1910  did  not  produce  fruit  this  year,  but  everything  else 
was  loaded.  The  Peerless  that  bore  a  good  crop  in  1910  were  also  well 
loaded  this  season,  and  the  fruit  sold  a  little  higher  than  any  other  that 
we  had,  as  it  was  of  good  even  size  and  came  onto  the  market  at  just 
the  right  time.  We  had  several  hundred  bushels  of  the  Peerless,  and 
the  price  ranged  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  barrel.  Late  crabs  that  have 
heretofore  sold  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  bushel  did  not  bring  over  $1. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  over-supply. 

Apples  were  more  perfect  this  year  than  usual.  It  seems  that  there 
was  too  much  fruit  for  the  insects  to  look  after.  Those  that  have  sprayed 
regularly  are  getting  better  fruit  each  year.  Many  are  now  using  the 
"lime  and  sulphur"  in  place  of  bordeaux,  and  it  is  giving  general  satis- 
faction. Those  that  have  given  their  orchards  a  moderate  pruning  are 
well  satisfied  that  it  pays.  A  few  thinned  the  fruit  on  trees  that  were 
overloaded.    Where  this  was  done  in  time  much  good  resulted. 

I  have  heard  the  Milwaukee  well  spoken  of.  It  may  become  a  valu-» 
able  tree  for  Minnesota. 
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Plums  did  well  this  year  with  a  few  exceptions.  Our  Surprise  have 
never  fruited,  and  they  have  been  set  for  years.  Several  of  the  new 
fruits  from  Prof.  Hansen  at  Brookings  bore  fruit,  and  they  give  great 
promise  as  an  early  fruit.  They  are  great  producers  and  will  sell  well 
in  a  local  market.  The  Inkpa  is  the  earliest.  The  Sapa  produced  a  heavy 
crop  of  splendid  fruit.  We  have  never  before  seen  such  crops  on  trees 
that  were  so  young. 

Some  of  the  older  plum  trees  that  have  not  done  well  were  given  a 
severe  pruning,  and  they  have  been  much  improved.     The  fruit  was 


The  Lyman  Nursery. 

much  larger  than  that  on  unpruned  trees  and  was  better  in  every  way. 
The  plums  seem  to  require  cultivation  and  pruning  for  the  best  results. 

While  the  early  part  of  the  summer  was  very  dry,  there  was  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  summer  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  trees  have 
gQne  into  winter  in  fine  shape. 

Those  that  have  large  orchards  are  generally  well  satisfied  that 
growing  apples  is  profitable  in  this  state.  Those  that  were  dissatisfied 
were  a  few  that  had  a  great  variety  and  did  not  put  the  fruit  up  in  good 
shape.  Good,  fruit  commanded*  a  fair  price  even  though  there  was  a 
large  supply.  » 
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Glencoe  Trial  Station. 

CAPT.  A.  H.  REED,  SUPT. 

At  this  Station,  located  on  the  Aberdeen  division  of  the  "Milwau- 
kee Road,"  a  peculiar  season  has  been  witnessed  in  regard  to  weather 
and  crops,  and  about  the  same  conditions  have  been  experienced  to 
the  west  line  of  the  state.  Very  little  moisture  was  precipitated 
through  April,  May,  June,  July  and  until  August  15th,  when  nearly 
everything  planted  or  sown  had  suffered  by  the  severe  drouth,  but  the 
timely  rains  in  August  started  all  vegetation  growing  as  if  by  magic, 
so  that  the  corn  and  vegetable  crop  was  the  best  ever  produced  in  this 
section.  The  fruit  crop  may  be  said  to  have  been  "fair  to  middling." 
Apple  trees  presented  a  very  peculiar  phenomena  in  bearing.  While 
some  bore  reasonably  full,  others  of  the  same  variety  had  no  fruit. 
Many  trees  had  no  fruit  on  the  west  side  of  the  branches,  while 
the  east  side  hung  full.  The  Hibernal  trees  that  always  heretofore 
had  outstripped  all  other  varieties  in  producing  apples  fell  short  this 
season  in  quantity,  compared  with  Duchess,  Wealthy  and  Peerless. 
My  Patten  Greenings  were  almost  a  failure.  Those  standing  on  high 
ground  had  some  fruit,  but  the  apples  were  very  small — say  half  of 
the  usual  size. 

Plum  trees  of  the  following  varieties,  DeSoto,  Forest  Garden,' 
Hawkeye,  Stoddard,  Wolf  and  Surprise,  that  I  had  set  in  the  rows  with 
and  between  my  apple  trees,  about  eight  feet  apart,  in  the  spring  of 
1908,  bore  profusely,  and  when  in  bloom  were  a  "thing  of  beauty." 

My  Compass  cherry-plum  trees  are  annual  bearers,  and  I  con- 
sider them  among  my  most  valuable  fruit-growing  trees. 

Having  been  experimenting  in  trying  to  raise  pears  for  the  past 
ten  years,  I  yet  cannot  report  that  I  have  had  a  tree  in  blossom.  I 
have  tried  the  Bartlett,  the  Keifer  and  the  Seckel  pears,  and  all  the 
trees  freeze  back  nearly  every  winter  when  the  thermometer  goes  be- 
low 20. 

Cherries  of  the  Elnglish  Morello  and  the  Early  Richmond  I 
have  grown  to  a  bearing  age  and  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  when 
they  have  died. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  this  vicinity  was  a  failure  the  past  sea- 
son, owing  mainly  to  the  dry  weather.  I  set  out  2,100  strawberry 
plants  of  the  Senator  Dunlap  and  Glen  Mary  varieties,  and  less  than 
a  hundred  grew,  which  was  probably  from  the  dryness  of  the  ground. 
I  followed  the  advice  of  some  old  strawberry  growers  and  cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  roots  before  setting — which  I  shall  never  do 
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again,  but  will  set  them  by  using  a  wooden  spud,  that  I  can  open  the 
ground  with  six  or  eight  inches  deep  and  let  the  roots  of  the  plant 
when  setting  go  down  as  low  as  they  will,  where  I  think  they  will 
catch  moisture  enough  to  retain  life  and  growth. 

My  experience  in  top-grafting  the  past  three  years  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  by  this  method  we  may  produce  throughout  Minnesota 
such  varieties  of  apples  as  the  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Grimes  Golden, 
Winesap,  Spitzenburg,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Russett,  Delicious, 
King  David  and  other  choice  varieties  as  surely  as  we  do  the  Wealthy. 
While  none  of  my  top-grafts  have  fruited  as  yet,  I  have  not  discovered 
one  killed  back  the  past  two  winters,  while  the  thermometer  has  ranged 
below  30  degrees. 


Capt.  Reed's  spray in«r  oatfit  at  work  in  his  orchard.    He  is  holding  the  hose. 

Such  grafting  has  been  done  in  trees  rising  ten  years  old  and 
trunks  six  inches  and  over  in  diameter,  selecting  three  limbs  in  each 
tree  each  year  from  one  to  two  inches  through  where  sawed  off  and 
split  for  the  reception  of  two  scions  each  of  such  varieties  as  had  been 
chosen. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  graft  more  than  three  limbs  in  the 
same  tree  in  one  year;  the  second  year  you  can  cut  scions  from  the 
previous  year's  grafts  and  graft  three  more  limbs,  and  so  on  each 
year  until  the  tree  is  completed. 

I  received  from  Prof.  LeRoy  Cady,  of  the  Central  Trial  Station, 
scions  of  the  following  varieties  of  apples:  Delicious,  King  David 
and  Lowland  Raspberry,  with  the  request  that  I  top-work  them  upon 
different  kinds  of  stock  and  report  their  growth.     I  top-worked  each 
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variety  onto  three  branches  each  of  two  Hibernals  and  two  Peerless, 
and  shall  watch  them  with  much  interest.  Other  varieties  top-worked 
were  Stayman,  Winesap,  Northern  Spy,  Roxbury  Russett  and  Jona- 
than. 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  horticulture  ever 
made,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  who  made  the  discovery.  Without 
this  process  it  would  be  impossible  to  propagate  or  perpetuate  any  of 
our  choice  fruits.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  an  apple  seed  will  grow 
into  a  fruiting  tree  but  may  not  produce  an  apple  like  its  parent,  be- 
cause when  a  blossom  opens  up  the  pollen  from  trees  of  other  varieties 
is  conveyed  in  some  manner  to  the  neighbor  blossom — hence  the  apple 
seed  is  crossed  while  the  apple  remains  the  same.  The  man  that  had 
genius  enough  to  discover  that  by  inserting  a  twig  or  a  bud  of  some 
favored  variety  he  could  change  the  whole  nature  of  the  tree,  became 
one  of  our  greatest  benefactors. 

There  are  several  methods  of  grafting,  but  the  three  principal  • 
ways  are  top  or  cleft-grafting,  whip  or  splice-grating  and  budding. 
Cleft-grafting  is  the  most  common  and  simplest.  It  is  generally  used 
in  working  over  old  trees.  The  limb  to  be  grafted  is  sawed  off  square- 
ly with  a  sharp  saw;  it  is  then  split  through  the  center  with  a  knife 
or  chisel.  The  cleft  is  held  open  with  a  wedge  or  chisel  while  a  scion, 
cut  about  six  inches  long  and  made  wedge-shaped,  is  inserted  at  each 
edge  of  the  stump.  As  the  two  scions  are  slipped  in  place  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  inner  bark  of  both  stock  and  scion  are  in  close  con- 
tact; then  the  chisel  is  withdrawn,  and  the  stock  should  close  tightly 
On  the  inserted  scion.  Wax  of  the  right  consistency  is  made  by  melt- 
ing tallow,  rosin  and  beeswax  together  and  should  be  carefully  spread 
over  every  grafted  stump  to  keep  out  all  dampness  from  the  wound. 
After  properly  waxing,  the  Germans  usually  take  a  piece  of  cloth 
about  six  inches  square,  cut  two  holes  in  it  to  let  both  scions  through 
and  then  wrap  it  over  the  stump,  tying  it  tightly  with  a  string.  This 
seems  to  protect  the  wax  from  melting  or  washing  off  by  storms  or 
hot  days.  If  the  stock  or  limb  to  be  grafted  is  not  over  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  scion  will  be  sufficient. 

Another  common  form  of  grafting  used  for  small  stock  is  known 
as  "whip-grafting."  It  can  only  be  used  when  stock  and  scions  are 
about  the  same  size  and  is  the  common  method  among  nurserymen 
in  root-grafting. 

The  Gould  crab  seems  to  be  the  tree  most  highly  recommended 
for  top-working,  but  my  experience  teaches  me  that  any  vigorous 
growing  variety  of  apple  trees  is  all  right.  Go  ahead  with  what  you 
have. 
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I  am  highly  delighted  with  the  system  of  top-grafting  older  tr«es, 
thoroughly  believing  that  by  this  system  Minnesota  will  in  a  very  few 
years  be  growing  her  own  winter  apples,  such  as  Baldwins,  Spitzen- 
burg,  Roxbury  Russett,  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  any  other  winter 
variety  produced  in  the  New  England  states.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
send  away  to  some  reliable  party  that  is  living  among  some  good 
strain  of  winter  varieties  and  have  them  secure  and  send  scions  by 
mail  at  a  very  small  cost  compared  with  their  value.  Don't  wait! 
Don't  hesitate!  Go  at  your  hundreds  of  different  varieties  of  trees 
that  produce  apples  that  you  have  to  put  into  cold  storage  if  you  want 
to  keep  them  until  December.  Southern  Minnesota  is  surfeited  with 
apples  in  September  and  October,  and  later  we  have  to  buy  imported 
apples  if  we  want  any. 


»  Jeffers  Trial  Station. 

.  DEWAIN    COOK,    SUPT. 

The  season  of  1911  at  this  station  was  a  continuous  drouth  from 
early  spring  until  nearly  the  first  of  September,  more  severe  than 
any  the  writer  had  ever  known.  On  the  29th  of  August,  the  drouth 
was  broken,  and  from  tliat  time  on  the  rains  were  frequent  and  heavy, 
so  that  when  it  froze  up  the  ground  was  thoroughly  saturated,  and  the 
sloughs  were  full  of  water. 

Strawberry  plants  were  so  weak  when  the  rains  came  that  but 
few  new  plants  were  made.  Therefore,  we  cannot  expect  a  very  large 
crop  of  strawberries  next  season. 

As  to  plums,  owing  no  doubt  to  dry  weather  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, there  was  no  plum  rot  (monilia)  whatever,  and  we  are  in  hopes 
that  this  disease  has  been  entirely  eradicated. 

Some  of  the  early  plums,  like  the  Rockford,  that  were  heavily 
loaded,  were  so  small  as  to  not  be  worth  gathering,  but  most  varieties 
of  plums  were  very  fine,  although  a  little  undersized.  The  curculio 
did  some  damage  early  in  the  season,  but  most,  of  the  stung  plums 
dropped  to  the  ground,  and  when  we  came  to  gather  the  fruit  not  a 
sting  nor  a  rot,  nor  any  other  blemish,  was  to  be  found  on  any  of  the 
plums. 

The  foliage  of  about  all  varieties  of  native  plums  had  a  brown, 
frost-bitten  look  (owing  to  the  long,  severe  drouth)  early  in  August, 
and  with  few  exceptions  (mostly  young  trees)  are  somewhat  shy  of 
fruit  buds  for  next  season's  crop. 
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Of  Prof.  Hansen's  sand  cherry  hybrids,  the  Opata  gave  fine  re- 
sults and  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  all.  The  fruit  was  colored  enough 
for  market  purposes  July  15th. 

Another  promising  sand  cherry  hybrid  is  the  Wohanka.  The 
fruit  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Opata,  only  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  in  ripening,  and  the  foliage  turns  to  a  nearly  blood-red  color 
in  late  summer. 

Of  the  Japanese  and  Americana  hybrid  plums,  the  B.  A.  Q.  and 
the  Emerald  (sometimes  called  Burwood)  gave  best  results.  The 
birds  destroyed  many  of  the  Emerald  plums  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe, 
and  in  exposed  windy  locations  the  wind  blew  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
plums  off  before  they  were  ripe.  It  seems  as  if  about  all  of  these 
hybrid  plums  give  better  satisfaction  when  grown  in  a  somewhat  shel- 
tered locality. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Patten  sent  me  samples  of  three  varieties  of  his  seed- 
ling plums.  One  was  an  improved  and  enlarged  Rockford,  a  seedling 
of  that  variety ;  another  he  called  the  Apple  plum,  it  being  shaped  like 
an  apple.  It's  a  cross  between  the  Stoddard  and  the  Wild  Goose 
plum.  The  other  seedling  was  a  cross  between  an  Americana  and  a 
European  variety  (Prunus  domestica).  The  specimens  of  this  va- 
riety resembled  the  Emperor  plum  very  much. 

The  apple  crop  was  hardly  up  to  the  average,  either  in  size  of 
fruit  or  in  quality.  However,  some  of  the  winter  varieties,  owing  to 
their  later  season  of  growth,  after  the  rains  came,  were  very  fine. 
Among  them  are  the  Malinda,  Jewell's  Winter,  Milwaukee,  etc.  Our 
Milwaukee  apples  took  the  first  prize  at  our  county  fair  as  being  the 
best  winter  apple  on  exhibition,  and  also  as  being  the  largest  apple  on 
exhibition.    It  seems  to  be  an  early  bearer  and  very  productive. 

Fall  apples  did  not  keep  as  well  as  usual.  A  very  early  spring,  an 
exceedingly  dry  and  hot  summer  and  very  wet  September,  with  a  bad 
hail  storm  and  heavy  winds,  were  too  much  for  the  keeping  qualities 
of  even  the  Wealthy  apple.  Of  the  Wealthy  apple  there  were  prac- 
tically none  in  our  local  market  after  the  20th  of  September. 

All  apple  trees  of  the  first  degree  of  hardiness  shed  their 
foliage  at  their  usual  season  and  are  going  into  winter  quarters  in 
good  condition,  but  the  Wealthy,  Malinda,  Lowland  Raspberry,  N.  W. 
Greening  and  some  others,  have  still  a  large  portion  of  their  foliage 
upon  the  trees. 
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La  Crescent  Trial  Station. 

F.   I.    HARRIS,  SUPT. 

After  the  discouraging  midsummer  report  from  this  station,  the 
reader  will  be  in  a  measure  prepared  for  the  results  herein  recorded. 
While  it  is  a  disagreeable  task  to  record  failures  in  Minnesota's  ban- 
ner fruit  year,  I  take  it  that  facts  are  wanted,  so  I  shall  try  and  give 
an  unvarnished  account.  This  will  also  serve  to  prevent  the  usual 
sameness  in  the  reports  from  the  different  stations. 
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McMahon  apple  tree  in  blossom  at  Mr.  Harris*. 

The  crop  of  apples  was  the  smallest  ever  harvested  at  this  sta- 
tion, excepting  of  course  last  season's  universal  failure  caused  by  the 
spring  freeze-up.  As  the  blame  must  rest  somewhere  I  have  decided 
to  lay  it  all  up  against  that  same  fatal  frost!  Of  my  orchard,  con- 
taining nearly  3,000  trees  of  bearing  age,  the  experiment  part  consists 
of  about  2,000  trees  of  more  than  100  varieties,  and  these  are  all  sit- 
uated on  a  northerly  slope.  Not  a  single  bushel  of  merchantable  fruit 
was  harvested  from  this  portion  of  the  orchard.  As  this  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  ideal  location  for  an  orchard,  I  am  disposed  to  look 
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farther  for  the  cause,  and  this  is  my  explanation.  The  season  of  1909 
being  an  off  year  with  a  light  crop,  the  trees  made  a  very  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  wood  was  not  well  ripened;  so  when  the  freeze  of 
April,  1910,  came,  it  not  only  killed  the  blossoms  but  injured  and  in 
many  cases  killed  back  the  entire  growth  of  the  previous  season,  and 
in  consequence  they  made  a  feeble  growth  last  year;  and  while  they 
again  blossomed  profusely  and  apparently  set  a  good  load  of  fruit,  it 
nearly  all  disappeared  at  the  first  drop,  and  the  remainder  was  so 
scarce  and  poor  that  no  further  spraying  was  attempted  and  that 
which  remained  to  maturity  was  of  inferior  quality.  The  remainder  of 
the  orchard,  consisting  principally  of  Wealthys,  slopes  to  the  soiith 
and  east,  and  a  bountiful  crop  of  good  quality  was  harvested,  the  ex- 
tremely large  size  and  very  high  color  of  the  fruit  being  remarkable 
here  as  well  as  in  several  adjoining  orchards  of  similar  location. 

One  MacMahon  tree,  shown  in  illustration,  which  was  photo- 
graphed when  in  blossom,  deserves  particular  mention.  From  this 
tree  eighteen  bushels  of  No.  1  fruit  was  picked  after  a  wind  storm 
had  caused  more  than  seven  bushels  to  drop,  most  of  which  was  sale- 
able. 

Plums  yielded  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  size  and  quality  was  supe- 
rior. All  small  fruits  were  so  near  a  failure  that  the  results  are  not 
worth  mentioning.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  raspberries 
and  blackberries.  The  vineyard  again  yielded  a  fair  crop,  and  owing 
to  the  hot  summer  the  fruit  was  perfectly  ripened  and  the  flavor  of  a 
superior  quality.  The  commercial  varieties  grown  are  principally 
Concord  and  Worden,  but  a  dozen  other  kinds  fruited  and  proved 
more  or  less  worthy  of  cultivation.  Of  these  I  have  branded  the  Beta 
the  poorest  in  quality.  This  vineyard  has  had  absolutely  no  winter 
protection  during  the  last  five  winters,  and  the  standard  varieties  are 
perfectly  hardy.  I  would  not  on  this  account  condemn  the  Beta  for 
locations  where  the  Concord  winter-kills,  as  I  believe  it  is  as  hardy 
as  the  native  wild  grape. 

Of  the  bundle  of  trees  received  from  the  University  Farm,  all 
of  the  plums  and  hybrids  lived  and  made  good  growth,  likewise  the 
Hibernal  and  Soulard  crab  trees,  but  both  the  King  David  and  Deli- 
cious apple  trees  failed  to  make  a  start,  having  apparently  been  kept 
too  long  in  storage.  The  two  Carrie  gooseberries  also  failied  to  make 
a  live  of  it,  as  they  were  far  advanced,  and  the  weather  hot  and  dry 
when  received.  I  also  desire  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  half  dozen 
trees  of  Evel)m,  four  of  .which  lived.  These  were  the  gift  of  the  orig- 
inator, A.  B.  Lyman,  and  will  be  reported  on  from  time  to  time. 
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Madison  Trial  Station. 

M.    SOHOLT,    SUPT. 

The  first  trees  for  trial  at  this  station  were  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
1908,  most  of  them  being  the  Prof.  Hansen  hybrid  plums.  These 
trees  have  made  a  splendid  growth.  The  Sapa,  Hanska,  Opata  and 
most  of  the  seedlings  bore  an  abundance  of  the  nicest  and  largest 
phims  I  have  seen  grown  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Also  the  Prof. 
Hansen  cherries,  which  I  budded  last  year;  the  branches  of  these 
small  trees  were  loaded  with  some  very  good  fruit. 

I  also  had  a  good  crop  of  Compass  cherry.  This  cherry  makes 
very  good  sauce. 


'Foreground  of  MadisousTrial  Station. 

Of  the  following  trees  I  received  last  spring  all  are  living  and 
have  made  good  growth,  with  the  exception  of  one  Skuya,  one  King 
David,  and  one  Gould  crab.  These  are  growing:  two  Sapa,  one 
Ezapaten,  two  Tokyo,  one  Stanapa,  two  Opata,  one  Sansota,  one 
Cheresota,  two  Delicious,  one  King  David,  three  Hibernal,  two  Gould 
crab. 

We  had  a  good  crop  of  apples  and  an  excellent  crop  of  plums. 
The  Wolf,  Wyant,  DeSoto,  Cheney  and  Surprise  were  the  most 
heavily  loaded  with  nice,  large  fruit. 

The  scions  of  the  Lowland  raspberry,  King  David  and  Delicious, 
which  I  received  last  spring,  from  the  experiment  station,  are  mostly 
all  growing. 

The  Agawam,  Concord,  Worden  and  Beta  gave  a  fairly  good  crop. 
The  strawberry  plants  which  were  mulched  between  the  rows  gave  a 
medium  crop.  Dakota  No.  1  gave  a  good  crop  without  any  mulching. 
As  you  all  know,  it  was  one  of  the  driest  springs  and  summers  we 
have  had  for  many  years. 
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Right  here  I  wish  to  state  that  I  had  good  success  with  my  vege- 
table flowers  and  nursery  stock  by  keeping  up  a  continual  dust  mulch ; 
that  is,  we  kept  the  hand  and  horse  cultivator  in  constant  use. 

Raspberries  were  a  fairly  good  crop  here.  Among  the  bushes 
I  find  that  the  Anthony  Waterer  althea,  will  not  stand  the  winters 
here.  The  golden  elder  freezes  down  every  winter  but  grows  up  ev- 
ery spring  and  makes  a  handsome  bush. 

We  had  an  abundance  of  rain  this  fall,  so  there  is  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  the  ground,  and  I  think  the  trees  have  gone  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  very  good  shape. 

(N.  B.    The  remainder  of  the  Trial  Station  Reporte  will  appear  in  the 
April  Number. 


Garden  Helps. 

(Continaed  from  page  117) 

The  manure  for  the  hotbed— a8  fresh  as  possible— should  be  gathered 
into  a  pile,  when,  if  moist,  it  will  generally  begin  to  heat,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  weather.  If  it  does  not  do  this  readily,  pour  two  or  three  pails  of 
hqt  water  into  the  middle  of  it.  When  the  heating  has  begun,  the  pile 
should  be  turned  over,  throwing  the  oatside  to  the  center  and  breaking  up 
all  lumps.  In  a  few  days  it  will  heat  again,  and  then  is  the  time  to  put  it 
into  the  frames. 

Clear  horse  manure  heats  too  violently  and  should  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  Of  straw. 

It  should  be  spread  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
hotbed,  filling  well  in  the  center,  where  it  will  settle  the  most.  It  should 
be  packed  and  tramped  down  well.  Then  put  on  the  sash  until  it  heats 
well.  If  it  does  not  do  so  quickly  enough,  pour  on  more  hot  water  and 
cover  again.  When  well  warmed  through,  cover  with  six  to  eight  inches 
of  soil  and  again  put  on  the  sash  and  wait  for  it  to  warm  through  and  the 
weeds  in  the  soil  to  sprout.  Then  remove  the  sash  and  work  the  soil  over 
until  very,  fine,  when  it  is  ready  for  your  flower  seeds.  A  hotbed  made  in 
this  way  will  give  off  heat  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  it  becomes  a  cold 
frame. 

Hotbeds  require  more  water  than  cold  frames  and  more  care  in  ven- 
tilating, it  being  necessary  to  watch  them  carefully,  especially  on  bright 
warm  days,  that  they  do  not  get  too  dry  and  hot.  The  sash  can  be  raised 
more  and  more  as  the  weather  warms,  and  thus  the  little  plants  will  be 
hardened  off  ready  for  transplanting  into  the  open  ground. 

If  one  has  a  cellar  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  a  frame  can 
be  put  right  up  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  the  window  into  the  cellar  re- 
moved. The  heat  from  the  cellar  with  that  of  the  sun  through  the  glass 
sash  will  force  seeds  nicely. 
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Jl  Seasonable  Notes  for  March 

Bj  H.  J.  BALDWIN.  NoBnviBLO  T 


A  short  talk  on  the  sabject  of  seeds  for  the  home  garden  ought  to  be 
of  interest  Just  at  this  season  of  the  year.  How  and  what  shall  we  choose 
among  the  multitude  of  kinds  advertised  by  our  seedmen? 

We  say  how  shall  we  choose  when  each  fellow  has  the  best  there  is 
without  question,  and  every  kind  is  just  as  good  or  better  than  the  rest.  A 
little  study  will  give  us  some  information  that  ought  to  be  valuable. 

Our  best  seedsmen  raise  but  few  of  their  seeds,  but  buy  them  from  far 
and  near;  our  best  radish  come  from  France,  choice  peas  from  England, 
beets  from  Germany,  cauliflower  from  Denmark,  many  of  the  small  seeds 
are  grown  in  California;  peas  come  largely  from  Colorado  and  Michigan. 
The  irrigated  lands  ptoduce  a  high  grade  of  clean,  bright  seeds.  No  doubt 
it  is  best  for  us  to  grow  our  own  com,  and  many  of  the  seeds  can  be  easily 
raised  and  perhaps  more  cheaply  than  we  can  buy  them. 

An  abundance  of  seed  should  always  be  provided,  as  often  heavy  rains 
or  cut  worms  or  other  pests  make  it  necessary  to  plant  over  several  times. 
Make  a  study  of  the  longevity  of  seeds,  cir  the  germination  qualities  of 
seeds  at  different  ages.  A  few  tests  will  be  all  we  will  have  room  for  in 
this  article. 

Tomatoes  have  been  known  to  germinate  75  per  cent  at  fourteen  years 
of  age;  turnips  fifty  per  cent  at  twelve  years;  squash,  cucumbers  and  melons 
are  all  good  for  four  or  five  years;  radish  two  to  three  years;  parsnips  of  no 
worth  after  one  year  old.  Onions  will  germinate  fifty-six  per  cent  at  two 
years— the  same  seed  may  test  eighty  per  cent  at  one  year.  Peas  are  good 
for  three  years,  lettuce  good  for  four  or  five  years,  cabbage  about  seventy 
per  cent  at  four  years;  carrots,  one  year  sixty  per  cent,  two  years  thirty - 
five  per  cent;  beans  ninety-eight  per  cent  at  three  years.  These  figures 
are  from  tests  made  of  njany  samples. 

Much  depends  on  the  care  of  seeds.  A  cool,  dry  place  is  best;  moisture 
hurts  the  germinating  quality  very  quickly. 

As  to  different  varieties  of  vegetables,  there  are  many  desirablo  kinds 
for  the  home  garden  that  are  not  suited  for  the  market  gardener.  Allow 
me  to  name  a  few  of  the  kinds  I  hope  to  plant  this  year.  Wax  beans, 
Davis  and  Black  Wax,  with  Horticultural  for  a  shell  bean;  b^tet,  Detroit 
Red;  cabbage.  Early  All-Head  and  Holland,  or  Ball  Head,  for  late;  carrots, 
Danvers  half  long;  cauliflower,  Snowball;  celery.  Snow-white  and  Pascal: 
cucumbers,  Chicago  Pickle;  sweet  corn.  Carpenter's  Golden  as  best  yellow; 
Golden  Bantam  is  good  but  smaller  and  not  so  healthy ;  Evergreen,  Country 
Gentlemen,  and  for  real  late,  more  of  C.  Gk>lden ;  lettuce.  Grand  Rapids 
and  Tennis  Ball;  muskmelon.  Tip  Top  and  Ohio  Sugar;  watermelons, 
Peerless  or  Ice  Cream ;  onions,  Red  and  Yellow  Globe ;  peas,  American 
Wonder,  Imp.  Strata^m,  Carter's  Daisy  and  Potlach;  radish.  Scarlet 
Globe  for  hotoeds,  Icicle,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Globe  for  outside  planting. 
Hubbard  squash ;  tomato,  1st,  Early  June  Pink,  late,  Ponderosa,  Globe  and 
Stow.  Always  try  just  a  few  of  the  new  varieties;  many  of  them  prove 
worthless  or  are  only  an  old  variety  with  a  new  name. 

Be  sure  and  provide  a.  good  tight  box  with  a  number  of  partitions  in  it, 
using  care  that  no  mice  can  get  in,  and  if  each  partition  is  labeled  yon 
can  always  place  your  hand  on  the  package  of  seed  wanted  without  delay. 
As  the  seed  is  purchased,  make  an  effort  if  possible  to  find  out  the  year  in 
which  the  seea  was  grown  and  mark  it  plainly,  then  as  you  look  over  your 
old  seeds  you  can  judge  if  they  are  of  any  worth.  Poor  seed. is  a  curse  to 
any  man.  Our  April  number  wOl  find  us  busy  planting  the  hardy  seeds 
and  caring  for  the'  hotbeds. 
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The  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

(Fonnerly  The  Minnesota  State  Rose  Society) 

Edited  by  MRS.  E.  W.  GOULD,    2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So.,  Minneapolis. 

NOTICE 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Directors'  Room  of  the  Public  Library,  comer  Tenth  Street  and 
Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  on  Wednesday,  March  13th,  at  2:30  o'clock. 

PROGRAM 

Bo8B  Cui/TVBB         ........     Mr.  Ohas.  Nordeen.  Lake  City 

8BSUB8      --         •         -         -         -         -         •  Mr.  A.  Phelps  WTman.  Minneapolis 

QvBsnoN  Box  Oome  and  brinir  your  friends  alonir* 

CJoLD  Frames  and  Hotbed&— No  one  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  con- 
venience of  a  cold  frame  or  hotbed  would  willingly  do  wiUiout  one  or  the 
other,  and  either  can  be  made  inexpensively  at  home. 

'Rie  cold  frame  is  more  simple  than  the  hotbed.  By  this  term  we 
mean  a  frame  covered  with  glass  sash  and  used  to  protect  plants  in  winter, 
or  for  increasing  their  growing  period  without  other  heat  than  that  of  the 
sun.  The  usual  size  is  four  and  one-half  to  six  feet  wide,  and  of  any  length 
desired.  For  home  use  a  storm  sash  that  is  not  in  use,  or  that  can  be 
spared,  can  be  used  and  the  frame  made  to  fit  it.  It  is  best  to  locate' this 
so  that  it  will  be  protected  from  the  north  and  west,  and  it  should  slope  to 
the  south.  The  frame  should  be  six  inches  above  the  ground  on  the  north 
side,  and  one  inch  above  on  the  south  side,  thus  giving  a  slope  of  five 
inches,  llie  box  should  extend  a  foot  or  more  below  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  earth  inside  the  frame  should  be  thrown  out  and  banked 
against  the  sides  on  the  outside.  Get  the  best  soil  you  can  for  the  inside 
of  the  frame,  and  then  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  cold  frame  needs  to  be 
ventilated  on  mild  days  and  covered  with  sash  and  mats  on  cold  nights 
and  days. 

For  forcing  plants  in  the  spring  hotbeds  will  be  found  more  satisfactory. 
A  hotbed  is  like  a  cold  frame  but  is  warmed  by  fermenting  horse  manure 
or  other  material  placed  under  the  soil,  and  so  it  must  be  dug  deeper  to 
make  room  for  it.  The  amount  of  manure  required  to  warm  a  hotbed  de- 
pends largely  on  the  season  of  the  year  it  is  used.  In  our  climate  when 
made  in  March  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  of  manure  will  be  re- 
quired, covering  it  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  rich  soil.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, twelve  to  eighteen  inches  of  manure  will  be  enough. 

Both  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  for  spring  use  are  best  prepared  in  the 
autumn.  The  earth  can  be  put  in  the  cold  frames,  then  covered  with 
leaves,  sash  and  mats  to  keep  out  the  frost,  or  it  can  be  taken  into  the 
cellar  and  stored  in  boxes  ready  for  early  use, 

(Continued  on  page  115) 
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Advance  Premium  List,  Summer  Meeting,  1912. 

OUT-DOOR  ROSES. 

Istprem.     2nd  prem.    Srd  prem.    4tb  prem. 
Collection— three  blooms  of  each  named  variety,  to 

be  shown  in  separate  vaaes $10.00  fS.OO  $3.00  $1.00 

Collection   of  named  varieties— three   blooms  of 

each,  in  separate  vases,  amateurs  onlj 10.00  6.00  3.00  l.OO 

(The  prizes  as  above,  amoontinf  to  $ao,  contribated 

by  Mrs.  Jessica  DeWolf,  StTPaul.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Underwood,  Lake  City.) 
Three  named  varieties,  white— three  to  five  blooms 

of  each,  in  separate  vases 2.00  1.00  .50 

Three  named  varieties,  pink— three  to  five  blooms 

of  each,  in  separate  vases 2.00  1.00  .50 

Three  named  varieties,  red— three  to  five  blooms 

of  each,  in  separate  vases. 2,00  1.00  .50 

Collection  of  Ruffosa  and  Rucroea  hybrids,  three  to 

five  blooms  each,  in  separate  vases 3.00  2.00  1.50  i.oo 

Most  beautiful  rose  in  vase— Bronze  Medal  donated 

by  American  Rose  Society. 

Laisest  rose— in  vase 1.00 

Seedlimrrose 8.00  2.00  1.00 

(To  be  shown  by  originator) 

The  following  named  varieties  of  roses  to  be  entered  separately  and 
shown  in  separate  vases,  three  to  five  blooms  in  each  vase. 

Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  General  Jacqueminot,  Margaret  Dickson, 
M.  P.  Wilder,  Jules  Margottin,  Magna  Charta,  Paul  Neyron,  Madam  Gab- 
riel Luizet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Uirich  Brunner,  John 
Hopper,  Rosa  Rugosa  (pink  and  white).  Baron  de  Bonstetten,  Karl  Druski, 
Madam  Plantier. 

Each— 1st  prem.,  75  cents;  2nd  prem.,  50  cents;  3rd  prem.,  25  cents. 

PEONIES. 

Ist  prem.     2nd  prem.     3rd  prem.    4th  prem 

Vase  of  Festiva  Maxima  6  blooms fl.OO  $1.00  $  JM) 

••     "  liffhtpink  "        

"     *•  dark    "  "       

'*     "white  "       "  "  ** 

"     "red  "       

Ist  prem.     2nd  prem.    Srd  prem.     4th  prem. 

Collection— three  blooms  of  each  variety  in  sep- 
arate vases $8.00  $S.00  $4.00  $2.00 

Collection— three  blooms  of  each  variety  in  sep- 
arate vases,  amateurs  only 6.00  3.00  2.00  1.00 

Seedlinsr  peony,  three  blooms 3.00  2.00  l.OO  .50 

ANNUALS  AND  PERENNIALS. 

1st  prem.     2nd  prem.    3rd  prem.    4th  prem 
Vase  of  Iris each       $2.00  $1.00  $.60 

'*     "  Delphiniom **  *'  ** 

"     "  Sweet  William '* 

"     •*  LiUes " 

**     "  Sweet  peas " 

"     "  Canterbury  bells " 

**     "  Foxgloves *• 

'•     "  Shasta  daisies " 

"     "  Iceland  poppies " 

"     '*  For-get-me-nots ** 

"     "  Perennial  Coreopsis " 

"     '*  Pansies " 

'•     "  Gailardias " 

Collection— named  Perennials,  in  separate  vases...        $7.U0  $5.00  $2.00  $1.00 

Collection— named  Annuals,  in  separate  vases 7.00  5.00  2.00  l.OO 
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The  Home  Garden.— By  argent  request  of  the  secretaryi  Mr.  H.  J. 
Baldwin,  of  Northfleld,  Minn.,  has  consented  to  conduct  a  department  du r- 
ing  the  current  year  in  our  monthly  under  the  title  of  **The  Home  Garden". 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  had  a  large  experience  as  a  grower  of.  vegetables  for 
personal  and  market  uses.  His  advice  is  reliable,  and  we  are  sure  will  be 
appreciated  by  our  readers. 

Black  Walnuts  for  Spring  Planting— Mr.  Martin  Penning,  of  New 
Uim,  Minn.,  writes  that  he  has  two  bushels  of  Black  Walnuts  in  good  con- 
dition for  planting  this  spring.  They  are  not  dry  and  are  all  right,  he  says. 
He  will  sell  them  for  fifty  cents  per  peck,  express  I  presume  to  be  paid  by 
the  purchaser.  As  these  walnuts  have  ripened  on  hardy  Minnesota  trees 
they  would  be  valuable  seed  for  any  one  to  use  who  wishes  to  secure  some 
trees  of  this  kind. 

Unpaid  Annual  Dues.— If  you  find  a  pink  slip  bound  in  with  this 
number  of  the  magazine,  between  the  front  cover  and  the  first  page,  and 
read  it  over,  you  will  note  that  your  annual  membership  fee  for  the  year 
1912  is  not  yet  paid.  Please  make  payment  as  promptly  as  possible,  not 
forgetting  that  you  are  entitled  to  two  lots  of  plant  premiums,  which  must 
be  selected,  however,  before  Apr.  1st,  that  being  the  limit  allowed  for 
these  valuable  plants  sent  out  for  experiment  purposes  to  our  members. 

The  Annual  Membership  Boll.— Memberships  have  come  in  with 
unexpected  rapidity,  and  the  roll  at  present  stands  300  more  than  last  year 
at  the  same  time.  The  farmers'  institutes  have  not  done  as  much  as  here- 
tofore for  various  reasons,  but  the  members  of  the  society  have  done  more. 
We  have  reasonable  hopes  that  our  ambition  of  an  increased  membership 
roll  this  year  will  be  realized. 

Dear  fellow  member,  have  you  yet  sent  in  the  one  new  name  that  we 
are  looking  to  you  for? 

No  Apples  on  Plum  Roots. — If  a  nursery  agent  approaches  you  with  a 
proposition  to  sell  you  hardy  apples  grown  on  plum  roots  turn  him  down 
very  hard,  ^uch  a  proposition  is  being  made  here  in  Minneapolis  and 
perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Apple  trees  do  not  grow  on  plum 
roots;  it  is  an  absurdity,  an  impossibility.  If  you  can  get  apple  trees 
grown  on  apple  roots  raised  from  hardy  varieties  of  apples,  Minnesota 
seed,  it  is  well  to  do  so,  or  even  grafted  upon  crab  roots,  but  on  plum 
roots — there  is  no  such  thing! 

No  Injury  to  Hardy  Apples. — The  extraordinarily  severe  weather 
of  the  winter  made  it  possible  that  semi-hardy  varieties  of  apples  which 
are  being  planted  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  state — to  much  larger 
extent  than  they  should  be— would  show  injury,  but  reports  received 
in  the  office  do  not  indicate  any  injury  whatever  to  such  varieties  as  far  as 
we  have  heard.  It  is  early  yet,  however,  to  be  positive  as  to  final  results, 
and  reports  received  a  month  from  now  will  be  much  more  reliable.  It  is 
not  believed,  however,  that  any  varieties  of  apples  of  that  class  which  we 
term  hardy  apples  are  in  the  least  injured. 
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Will  You  Plant  Apple  Seed?-  The  secretary  has  a  considerable 
Quantity  of  Wealthy  apple  seed  grown  in  the  orchards  about  Excelsior  for 
distribution  to  the  members  at  the  old  rate  of  ten  cents  per  packet,  but  as 
there  is  a  considerable  supply  on  hand  the  amount  sent  out  will  be  double 
that  of  last  year;  fifty  seeas  will  be  sent.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity 
of  seed  from  the  Anisim  and  Patten's  Greening.  Purchasers  will  be 
accommodated  with  the  variety  they  ask  for  as  far  as  possible.  We  hope 
a  considerable  amount  of  planting  will  be  done  this  spring  in  connection 
with  the  seedling  apple  prize  offer,  particulars  of  which  are  spoken  of 
briefly  in  the  folder,  and  will  be  found  described  in  full  in  the  Februrary, 
1912,  Horticulturist. 

Free  Demonstrations  in  Pruning,  Top-working,  Etc.  -The  Hor- 
ticultural Specialist  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division,  St.  Paul,  is 
preparing  to  conduct  demonstration  work  in  pruning,  top- working,  spray- 
ing, in  the  various  sections  of  the  state  this  coming  season.  Any  com- 
munity that  wishes  such  work  done  may  now  be  scheduled  for  it  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Extension  Division  at  the  above  address.  The  only  rec^uire- 
ments  are  that  the  person  wishing  the  work  done  invite  his  neighbors  m  on 
the  day  on  which  tne  specialist  will  be  there  to  see  the  operations  per- 
formed. There  will  be  no  expense  to  the  community  whatever.  It  is  verj' 
desirable  that  the  applications  be  received  at  an  early  date  in  order  that 
the  schedules  be  arranged  to  facilitate  traveling  to  and  from  the  various 
points. 

Trbes  for  Top-Grafting.- -The  extraordinary  offer  of  six  trees  to  be 
used  in  a  top-grafting  experiment,  made  in  the  February  Horticulturist,  is 
repeated  in  this  number  m  the  same  place  in  the  magazine;  that  is,  on  the 
inside  of  the  back  cover.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  amount 
offered  has  yet  been  asked  for,  but  as  it  is  an  especially  valuable  offer  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  full  number  will  be  eventually  taken.  Do  not  put  off 
the  opportunity  of  securing  this  premium  for  yourself  or  for  your  neigh- 
bors, any  one  of  whom  if  interested  in  fruit  growing  would  appreciate  it 
and  should  derive  great  practical  benefit  from  it.  The  successful  and 
enduring  orchards  of  the  Northwest  are  undoubtedly  to  be  gprown  by  top- 
grafting  on  hardy  stocks.  If  you  give  this  extraordinary  premium  of  six 
trees  to  a  new  member  he  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  report  of  the  society, 
magazine  and  two  plant  premiums,  or  you  may  keep  the  top-grafting  pre- 
mium yourself  for  your  trouble  in  securing  the  member.  We  want  to  g^t 
on  our  membership  roll  the  names  of  all  persons  really  interested  in  the 
fruit  development  of  the  state. 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention.— On  February  9th,  a  committee  com- 

gri<«ing  Mr.  A.  H.  Barnard.  Crystal  Bay ;  Mr.  H.  U.  Beebe,  Lake  City ;  Mr. 
Smil  Sahler,  Waseca;  Mr.  Langford  W.  Smith,  St.  Paul  and  Mr.  K.  A. 
Kirkpatrick,  University  Farm,  appointed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  met  in  Mmneapolis  and  drafted  the  constitution  for 
a  central  fruit  marketing  association,  to  be  known  as  **The  Minnesota  Fruit 
Association."  The  committee  decided  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
growers  of  the  state  to  convene  at  10:30  A.  M.,  March  11th,  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Building,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  to  consider  a  constitution, 
elect  a  board  of  directors  and  complete  the  organization.  An  interesting 
program  has  been  prepared  for  the  day  by  the  Horticultural  Department, 
and  the  meeting  will  undoubtedly  be  a  time  of  profit  to  all  attenaing. 

The  reconfi  of  associations  already  formed  show  that  organization 
is  the  only  profitable  solution  of  the  marketing  problem.  A  central  mar- 
keting association  to  which  individual  isolated  growers  may  belong  will 
help  not  only  them  but  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  all  local  associations 
many  fold.  Growers  over  the  state  and  representatives  of  all  local  associ- 
ations are  urged  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  Write  the  Horticultural 
Department,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  for  a  program  and  further  piurtic- 
ulars  of  the  meeting. 
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BF" After  readlns  this  magaslne,  will  yoa  pleaae  pui  M  along  to  lonie  friend  wbo  will  ^tprooute  It  end 
wbom  fom  nunr  perhepe  Interest  to  become  e  member  of  the  todeij— «t  least  he  shook!  derlre  benefit  from 
Its  re  adloff.   By  dlstrlboUng  in  this  way  the  twelre  magaslnes  recelred  dnrlns  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin- 


nlng  of  tiM  next  year,  npon  rdnewlng  yonr  membership  In  the  society  yon  will  be  entitled  to  reeelTe  post- 
paid a  doth  bonnd  rolnme  containing  all  the  magaalnes  tor  1911  and  much  other  Interesting  matter,  wHh  a 
fnU  Index  of  all  Its  contents,  entitled  **Trees,  Fmlts  and  Flowers  of  Minnesota,**  a  handsome  book  for  yonr 
library  and  Inralnable  for  refsrence. 

THE  MINNESOTA 

HORTICULTURIST 

Vol.  40.  APRIL.  1912.  No.  4. 


TRIAL  STATIONS,  1911. 

(Concluded). 

(Reports  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Dec.  7.  1911. 


Native  Shrubs  and  Trees  at  the  Montevideo  Trial  Station. 

L.   R.    MOVER,   SUPT. 

Our  northwestern  landscape  gardeners  are  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  greater  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  using  in  our  park  and  border  plantings  our  native  shrubs 
and  trees.  Our  native  American  elm  (Ulmus  americana)  is  our 
standard  street  tree,  and  in  our  western  prairie  towns  is  replacing  the 
box  elder  (Acer  negundo),  formerly  so  much  planted.  In  the  North- 
west the  elm  has  as  yet  few  insect  enemies.  But  the  box  elder  has 
been  exploited  too  much.  To  be  sure,  it  grows  very  fast  when  young 
and  is  then  quite  attractive;  but  it  ages  rapidly  and  soon  becomes  a 
decrepit  looking  object.  It  has  the  habit  of  dropping  many  of  its 
leaves  in  June,  so  it  litters  up  the  lawn.  Its  leaves  are  naturally  of  a 
yellowish  green  and  do  not  give  the  deep,  dark  effect  that  is  in  many 
ways  so  desirable  in  park  planting.  But  because  it  is  so  easily  grown, 
and  makes  such  a  good  account  of  itself  from  the  start,  it  is  still  much 
used.  A  few  years  ago  it  became  much  infested  with  a  sort  of  aphis 
and  with  the  box  elder  bug,  seemingly  a  protest  on  the  part  of  nature 
against  the  inordinate  planting  of  this  tree. 

The  wild  plum  (Prunus  americana)  is  a  common  large  shrub 
along  the  borders  of  timber  land  in  this  neighborhood.  Varieties  of 
this  plant  have  been  planted  on  nearly  every  farm,  and  with  the  stop- 
ping of  prairie  fires  the  plum  shrubs  started  up  on  the  borders  of 
timber  everywhere,  and  nature,  which  delights  in  preserving  a  proper 
balance,  sent  the  plum  rot,  so  that  there  were  no  good  plums  for  sev- 
eral years.     Then  came  the  early  spring  of  1910  when  the  plums 
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bloomed  some  three  weeks  before  their  proper  time,  and  after  that  a 
frost  that  destroyed  the  plum  crop.  But  the  frost  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise  for  the  plum  rot  was  destroyed,  and  this  year  we  had  a  good 
crop  of  plums. 

Our  native  green  ash  (Fraxinus  pennsylvanica  lanceolata)  is  con- 
siderably used  for  prairie  planting  with  good  results ;  as  well  as  hack- 
berry  (Celtis  occidentalis).  In  Montevideo  the  cork  elm  (Ulmus 
racemosa)  has  been  planted  with  much  success.  It  is  a  sturdy  tree 
with  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  bur  oak. 

Another  native  tree  is  the  coflFee  tree  (G)annocladus  dioicea),  and 
it  is  succeeding  very  well  on  the  prairies  where  there  is  some  shelter. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  native  shrub  to  bloom  is  the  buflfalo  berr>^ 
(Shepherdia  argentea),  but  the  flowers  are  very  inconspicuous.  The 
red  berries,  combined  with  its  silvery  foliage,  make  the  shrub  an  in- 
teresting object  in  August. 

Another  native,  the  red-berried  elder  (Sambucus  racemosa) 
blooms  very  early ;  in  fact  the  buds  show  signs  of  opening  in  the  fall. 
The  red  berries  are  very  showy,  but  in  this  neighborhood  they  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  birds,  and  so  do  not  last  long. 

Another  very  early  native  shrub  to  bloom  is  our  Juneberry  (Ame- 
lanchier  oblongifolia  or  a  closely  related  species).  The  young  leaves 
and  racemes  are  silvery  tomentose  at  the  time  of  blooming  and  com- 
bine so  well  with  the  white  flowers  as  to  make  the  shrub  a  very  strik- 
ing object.  In  growth  it  is  very  upright,  and  towdrd  the  end  of  June 
its  bluish  purple  fruit  is  good  enough  for  any  one  to  eat  and  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  birds.  The  form  that  we  have  does  not  seem  to 
be  exactly  described  in  any  of  the  botanies.  The  Juneberry  does  fine- 
ly in  cultivation. 

Our  native  sheepberry  (Viburnum  lentago)  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  that  can  be  planted  in  the  border,  unless  it  be  the 
cranberry  tree  (Viburnum  opulus  americana).  A  closely  related 
species  from  Asia  which  we  have  as  Viburnum  pekinensis  shows 
glorious  color  eflfects  when  its  foliage  is  toughened  by  frost  in  autumn. 

Out  at  Mobridge  on  the  Missouri  river,  in  South  Dakota,  the 
golden  currant  (Ribes  longiflorum)  grows  wild,  although  it  has  long 
been  an  inhabitant  of  old-fashioned  gardens,  probably  having  been 
imported  by  the  early  settlers  from  England.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Lewis  &  Clarke  almost  110  years  ago,  but  the  name  now  applied 
to  it  was  given  by  Thomas  Nuttall,  the  great  English  botanist,  who 
named  so  many  western  plants.  Being  a  native  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the. golden  currant  is  a  desirable  shrub  in  the  hardy  border.    Like 
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the  garden  currants,  it  is  subject  to  leaf  rust  and  should  be  sprayed  with 
the  lime-sulphur  solution  when  the  other  currants  are  sprayed. 

In  rich,  moist  locations  where  there  is  some  shelter  one  can  grow 
the  sugar  maple  (Acer  saccharum)  and  the  silver  maple  (Acer  sac- 
charinum)  ;  but  neither  succeed  very  well  on  an  open,  wind-swept 
prairie.  Give  them  plenty  of  room,  and  they  will  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves. 

Of  all  our  northern  trees  the  basswood  (Tilia  americana)  is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque.  It  is  possible  to  have  it 
even  on  the  prairies,  where  there  have  been  other  trees  planted  to 
give  it  shelter..  Do  not  try  to  train  it  up  to  a  single  stem,  but  let  the 
sprouts  grow  and  treat  it  as  a  shrub.  It  will  need  good  cultivation  at 
first  and  plenty  of  room,  where  other  trees  have  not  exhausted  the 
soil  moisture.  When  well  established  violets  and  wild  woods  phlox 
may  be  planted  under  it,  and  they  will  need  no  care  except  the  pulling 
up  of  encroaching  weeds. 

The  white  spruce  (Picea  canadensis)  seem  to  be  failing  here.» 
The  tree  is  indigenous  to  our  northern  border,  extending  northward 
almost  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  even  to  Behrings  Straits.  Whether 
it  is  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  or  whether  the  rich,  calcareous  soil  of 
southwestern  Minnesota  contains  too  much  lime  for  it  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  quite  apt  to  fail  after  attaining  some  age.  Perhaps  our  trees 
were  damaged  by  the  coal  smoke  from  a  mill  not  far  away,  and  from 
the  railway  yards  and  the  roundhouse.  It  seems  altogether  likely 
that  the  Black  Hills  spruce  will  be  found  to  belong  to  a  different  spe- 
cies. A  considerable  planting  of  it  made  here  in  the  cemetery  is  giv- 
ing much  satisfaction.  The  Colorado  blue  spruce  (Picea  pungens) 
is  full  of  promise  for  a  long  life  and  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
prairie  planting. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  change  the  common  name  of  any  tree, 
and  we  shall  always  perhaps  speak  of  the  course,  rugged  pine  from 
the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  mountains  as  bull  pine.  But  the  name  seems 
to  be  in  bad  taste;  and  why  should  we  not  speak  of  it  in  our  horti- 
cultural writing  as  Rock  pine,  which  is  a  translation  of  its  Latin  name 
as  now  understood,  Pinus  scopulorum.  Of  its  hardiness  there  is  no 
question,  and  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  adapted  to  the  prairies. 

The  only  really  indigenous  evergreen  to  this  neighborhood  is  the 
red  cedar  (Juniperus  virgineana),  and  of  course  it  is  hardy.  The 
cedar  apple  (Gymnosporangium)  has  not  been  very  noticeable  here; 
but  this  year  the  cluster-cup  fungus  was  found  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Wealthy  apple  trees.     It  is  well  known  that  the  winter  host  of  this 
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fungus  is  the  red  cedar  trees,  where  the  cedar  apples  are  produced. 

Our  native  plum  (Prunus  americana)  has  become  an  orchard 
fruit  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  us  overlook  its  desirability  as  a 
border  shrub.  It  needs  much  pruning  when  thus  used  in  the  way  of 
cutting  out  dead  branches,  but  that  is  the  case  with  all  shrubs.  Even 
more  ornamental  is  the  Canada  plum  (Prunus  nigra)  with  its  large 
red  fruit.  It  grows  wild  about  Winnipeg  and  is  said  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  Cheney  and  the  Aitkin. 

One  who  has  a  large  border  cannot  well  neglect  the  choke  cherry 
(Prunus  virgineana).  It  will  take  care  of  itself  with  little  encourage- 
ment and  is  interesting  both  in  bloom  and  fruit ;  while  its  leaves,  shin- 
ing green  on  the  upper  surface  and  whitened  on  the  lower  side,  give 
it  a  diflferent  aspect  with  every  passing  breeze. 

The  wild  red  cherry,  or  pin  cherry  (Prunus  pennsylvanica) ,  is 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  pendulous-branched  trees.  It  never  attains 
great  size  and  thus  may  be  used  in  grounds  of  comparatively  small 
*  extent.  It  forms  a  well  shaped  head  and,  as  it  grows  here,  is  decid- 
edly "weeping,''  if  that  term  may  ever  be  appropriately  applied  to  a 
tree. 

Our  native  hawthorn  (Crataegus  rotundifolia)  makes  a  beauti- 
ful round-topped  tree,  interesting  both  in  flower  and  fruit.  In  other 
parts  of  the  state  there  are  other  hawthorns,  some  of  them  quite  large 
fruited,  all  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  Most  of  them  have  a  bright 
red  fruit. 

Our  native  wahoo  (Euonimus  atropurpureus)  is  worth  cultiva- 
tion too  for  its  bright  autumn  fruits.  The  closely  related  bitter-sweet 
(Celastrus  scandens)  is  one  of  our  best  hardy  climbers. 

For  moist  places  some  of  our  native  willows  possess  merits  that 
have  been  greatly  overlooked.  The  pussy-willow  (Salix  discolor) 
grows  as  far  southwest  as  Montevideo  and  blooms  so  early  as  to  be 
celebrated  in  poetry  and  legend.  Our  native  cornels  (Cornus  sanguinea 
and  Cornus  Baileyi)  are  equally  suited  for  moist  locations  and  have 
the  merit  of  blooming  all  summer. 

In  southwestern  Minnesota  we  have  only  the  smooth  sumach 
(Rhus  glabra),  but  it  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  almost  as  attractive  as  the 
stag-horn  sumach  and  surely  worth  a  place  in  the  shrub  border. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  core  of  spraying  machinery  should  never 
be  neglected.  The  man  who  pays  $400  for  an  outfit  cannot  well  afford  to 
let  it  stand  out  over  winter  where  metal  parts  will  rust,  where  the  tank 
will  dry  out  and  deteriorate  if  it  is  a  wooden  one.  Too  often,  gasoline  en- 
gines are  ruined  becauf^e  water  is  left  in  the  cooling  jacket  until  cold 
weather  comes  on.  It  freeze-?  there,  and  the  engine  is  useless  until  another 
cylinder  is  purchased. 
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Nevis  Trial  Station. 

JAS.    ARROWOOD,    SUPT. 

Trees  of  all  descriptions  came  through  last  winter  in  good  shape 
without  loss.  The  apple  crop  was  short  on  all  grafted  stock.  Seed- 
lings that  were  in  bearing  bore  heavily,  fruit  was  usually  small  but 
of  good  quality ;  1910  was  too  dry  to  set  fruit  buds.  The  plum  crop 
was  a  big  one  and  the  cherry  crop  also.  We  have  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred trees  of  all  ages. 

Grapes  were  good.  We  have  about  three  hundred  young  vines. 
Raspberries  and  gooseberries  were  not  very  heavily  loaded.     Straw- 


seedling  plum  tree,  three  years  old.  hand  pollenized— bore  one  peck. 
Mr.  Arrowood  standing  beside  it. 

berries  were  a  good  crop.  All  trees  that  were  received  from  the  Cen- 
tral station  grew  and  did  well  except  one  King  David  and  one  Senator 
died.  The  stock  received  from  Prof.  Hansen's  nursery  grew  and  did 
well.  All  stock  went  into  winter  quarters  in  good  shape.  The  ground 
has  plenty  of  moisture,  and  there  is  a  good  snow  mulch  to  preserve  its 
moisture. 

We  have  some  new  varieties  that  we  will  send  to  the  trial  sta- 
tion this  spring  for  trial  purposes. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  and  garden  stuff  also  were  good. 
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Owatonna  Orchard  Trial  Station. 

THt)S.  E.  CASHMAN^  SUPT. 

Nearly  every  tree  that  is  old  eti6ugh  to  bear  fruit  in  the  Owa- 
tonna Experiment  Station  bore  a  large  cre^  the  last  season;  in  fact, 
the  trees  bbre  too  heavily  to  produce  large  fruit,  but  the  apples  were 
free  from  scab  and  all  other  diseases  which  they  are  heir  to.  This 
was  due  to  the  spfaying  campaign  which  we  have  been  carrying  on 
for  a  number  of  years,  including  the  present  season. 

Will  state  here  that  there  is  no  question  but  what  judicious  spray- 
ing will  destroy  nearly  all  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  which  at- 
tack our  Minnesota  fruit.  The  careful  observer  can  readily  select 
fruit  that  has  been  sprayed  regardless  of  where  he  may  find  it.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  at  our  fairs. 

A  year  ago,  I  reported  that  I  intended  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  or- 
chard heaters  and  crude  oil  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  save  the  apple  crop 
from  destructive  frosts  in  the  spring.  Will  say  that  I  did  purchase 
these  last  winter  and  was  prepared  to  keep  the  orchard  warm,  un- 
less the  thermometer  should  drop  below  sixteen  degrees  above  zero. 

I  instructed  our  night  man  to  call  me  should  the  mercury  drop 
below  thirty-five  during  the  night.  I  received  but  one  call  during  the 
spring,  which  was  about  as  follows:  "Tom,  you  better  get  out  the 
boys.  The  thermometer  now  registers  35  and  is  falling  fast."  This 
was  about  3  :30  in  the  morning  in  the  month  of  May.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  exact  date.  I  told  him  to  get  out  the  boys,  and  I  would 
be  there  to  engineer  the  job.  Inside  of  thirty  minutes,  we  had  a 
team  hitched  to  tank,  previously  loaded  with  crude  oil  and  500  orchard 
heaters,  which  are  like  large  dripping  pans  with  covers,  on  a  trot  to 
the  orchard  with  half  a  dozen  men  on  the  run  following  the  team. 

The  plan  was  so  well  carried  out  that  in  a  very  short  time  we 
had  over  200  fires  started,  and  the  thermometer,  which  we  hung  on 
a  tree,  showed  signs  of  going  up.  The  facts  are  that  it  did  not  freeze 
that  morning,  but  the  demonstration  and  drill  that  our  men  got  out 
of  it  was  worth  far  more  than  it  cost,  for  I  satisfied  myself  as  to  what 
could  be  accomplished  should  necessity  arise. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  we  carried  out  this  work :  Two  of 
the  boys  started  on  the  run  between  the  rows  of  trees,  with  as  many 
pans  and  covers  as  they  could  carry  and  dropped  a  pan  and  cover 
midway  between  the  rows  and  opposite  every  other  tree.  I  believe 
this  to  be  about  the  right  distance  to  set  the  heaters  where  trees  are 
planted  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Two  other  men  followed  with 
buckets  of  oil  and  poured  about  a  gallon  of  oil  into  each  pan ;  another 
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man  followed  who  placed  the  covers  over  the  pans,  leaving  two  inches 
of  an  opening  at  one  end ;  this  same  man  also  dropped  a  small  piece  of 
waste  into  the  opening  of  the  pan,  submerging  part  of  it  in  the  oil, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  wick;  another  man  followed  with  a 
torch  whp  lit  each  wick  which  instantly  ignited  where  sufficient  waste 
was  allowed  to  hang  over  the  pan  and  well  saturated  with  oil. 

The  oil  we  used  is  known  as  Kansas  distillate,  which  we  buy  in 
car  load  lots  f.  o.  b.  Owatonna  at  4.15c  per  gallon.  We  did  not  buy 
this  distillate  for  orchard  heating  purposes,  as  it  is  a  commodity  we 
use  for  fuel  in  our  tractor  engine,  and  we  always  have  a  supply  on 
hand.  I  believe  a  much  cheaper  grade  of  oil  could  be  used  for  heat- 
ing purposes,  and  the  expense  is  so  slight  that  no  one  having  an  or- 
chard that  is  worth  anything  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  having  the 
blossoms  frozen. 

During  the  fall  season  we  have  more  than  sufficient  moisture  to 
carry  the  trees  into  winter  in  good  condition,  and  we  need  have  no 
fear  of  root-killing,  provided  each  tree  is  properly  mulched.  Freez- 
ing and  thawing  in  winter  makes  mulching  necessary  if  we  wish  to 
guard  against  root-killing  in  Minnesota. 


Paynesville  Trial  Station. 

FRANK    BROWN,    SUPT. 

The  policy  of  this  station  during  the  year  1911,  as  in  the  past, 
has  been  a  strictly  trial  work,  leaving  to  other  hands  the  work  of  dis- 
covering new  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  this  part  of  the  state  the  present  season  has  been  one  of  the 
best  for  fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
history  of  fruit  growing  in  this  locality. 

Strawberries  were  perhaps  an  exception  this  season,  but  we  no- 
tice that  where  proper  care  was  given  they  too  gave  generous  re- 
turns. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  we  procured  from  Prof.  Hansen  several 
of  his  Gold  plum  and  apricot  crosses,  among  them  the  Opata,  a  cross 
between  the  Gold  plum  of  California  and  the  sand  cherry.  The  trees 
made  a  fine  growth,  setting  fruit  buds  freely.  This  season  one  tree, 
two  years  from  the  bud  and  once  transplanted,  bore  ten  specimens  of 
large  purplish-red  plums  that  for  size  and  flavor  would  do  credit  to 
any  station  in  the  Union.  These  plums  were  fully  ripe  before  Au- 
gust 1st. 

Another  of  these  trees,  the  Inkpa,  an  apricot  cross,  also  bore  fruit. 
This  is  a  cross  of  the  apricot-plum  of  China  and  the  wild  plum  of  Min- 
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nesota.  The  fruit  is  large  and  good  in  every  way,  with  a  decided  apri- 
cot flavor. 

These  trees  are  all  the  same  age  (two  years),  have  made  a  splen- 
did growth,  seem  perfectly  hardy  and  are  covered  with  fruit  buds  for 
another  season. 

A  full  line  of  Prof.  Hansen's  new  fruits  was  sent  from  the  State 
Experiment  Fruit  Farm  to  this  station  the  spring  of  1911.  Of  this  lot 
but  one  was  lost,  the  Etopa ;  the  balance  are  in  splendid  condition  and, 
I  believe,  without  exception  covered  with  fruit  buds.  The  most  of 
these  trees  made  a  wonderful  growth  the  past  season ;  one,  the  Opata, 
made  a  growth  of  over  four  feet  on  one  branch,  and  others  did  nearly 
as  well. 

A  number  of  grafts  of  the  Delicious  apple  were  sent  us  last 
spring  also  from  the  fruit  farm;  they  were  top-worked  on  Hibernal 
trees.  An  examination  shows  the  union  to  be  perfect  and  a  very  sat- 
isfactory growth.  This  work  will  be  looked  after  with  much  care 
in  the  future  at  this  station.  We  have  in  contemplation  the  planting 
of  a  number  of  acres  with  stock  suitable  for  top-working  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  station  work. 

It  seems  as  though  we  had  a  new  surprise  every  day.  During  the 
plum  season  all  kinds  bore  well,  but  the  Wastesa  easily  led  them  all. 
It  is  an  annual  bearer ;  the  fruit  is  with  one  exception  the  largest  of 
all  with  us,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  says  it  is  the  richest  for  canning 
of  all  the  plums  we  grow. 

The  Huya  plum  (Prof.  Hansen's)  bore  very  heavily  this  season. 
It  is  the  largest  of  all  and,  although  somewhat  late,  bids  fair  to  be  use- 
ful at  least  in  some  locations. 

The  Sunbeam  raspberry  is  still  a  favorite  as  an  all  around  berry 
for  everybody.  It  is  robust  and  hardy  and  is  not  subject  to  disease, 
as  some  of  the  weaker  varieties  are. 

There  is  growing  on  our  grounds  a  strawberry  that  promises  much 
for  the  future.  We  have  failed  so  far  to  trace  its  origin,  but  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  we  find  it  a  sport  from  an  eastern  variety. 
For  the  past  two  winters  it  has  stood  entirely  uncovered,  especially  the 
winter  of  1910-11,  not  even  snow  to  cover  it,  and  still  it  has  produced 
heavy  crops  of  berries  where  other  varieties,  well  covered,  produced 
nothing.  It  has  a  perfect  flower  and  is  a  good  plant  maker.  Of 
course,  like  many  other  things,  it  will  stand  coddling  but  does  well 
without  it.  We  call  it  Koronis,  after  our  beautiful  lake  of  that  name, 
and,  like  it,  consider  it  the  finest  of  its  kind. 

Pruning  is  a  subject  in  which  we  are  much  interested  here  at  the 
station.  Your  superintendent  (although  originally  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  where  they  prune,  cut  and  slash  their  fruit  trees  to  get  the 
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best  results)  had  got  the  idea  firmly  established  in  his  head  that  a  Min- 
nesota fruit  tree  should  not  be  pruned  excepting  cross  limbs,  etc.,  but 
results  from  pruning  in  our  own  orchard  have  given  that  idea  a  severe 
jolt. 

During  the  winter  1910-11  we  pruned  a  part  of  our  trees  severely, 
v^ith  this  result:  The  trees  set  more  fruit,  retained  more  fruit  and 
ripened  more  fruit  than  trees  of  the  same  variety  not  pruned,  and  as 
this  experience  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  by  ourselves  and  oth- 
ers, we  are  grinding  our  pruning  shears  and  getting  ready  for  busi- 
ness.   Will  tell  you  the  results  later. 

I  can  almost  see  our  secretary's  shears  coming — so  must  close; 
but  must  say  that  horticultural  prospects  never  looked  as  rosy  as 
now.  Like  the  imrolling  of  a  scroll,  new  things  are  coming  to  us  every 
year,  and  all  old  things  are  growing  better.  So  let  us  press  on  to  as 
near  perfection  as  possible,  believing  that  "He  that  is  faithful  in  few 
things  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many." 

Trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  with  grand  old  Minnesota  soil  and  cli- 
mate !    What  more  could  we  ask  ? 


Sauk  Rapids  Trial  Station, 

MRS.  JENNIE  STAGER,  SUPT. 

The  spring  of  1911  commenced  with  the  ground  (which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  rain  in  the  fall  of  1910  was  not  frozen  to  any 
great  depth)  sucking  in  the  rain  that  fell,  and  yet  when  worked  being 
found  dry  after  passing  through  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil  (clay). 
Plum  and  apple  trees  around  which,  after  coming  from  the  teaching 
of  the  winter  meetings,  I  had  heavily  manured,  leaving  a  depression 
in  the  middle  and  into  which  we  poured  six  pails  of  water  to  each 
tree,  blossomed  quite  early,  so  much  so  that  several  times  in  the  wee 
sma'  hours  of  the  morning  we  turned  out  from  our  comfortable  beds 
and,  shivering  and  execrating  the  untimely  frosts,  set  fire  to  the 
moimds  of  straw  left  in  position  for  that  purpose,  thereby  saving,  as 
we  thought,  the  blossoms  from  being  destroyed  from  the  frost,  and 
thereby  getting  a  wonderful  amount  of  fruit  from  the  number  of  trees 
planted.  So  far  we  have  had  only  one  tree  blighted  in  the  orchard,  and 
that  we  immediately  cut  down  and  burned. 

We  were  perfectly  sure  we  were  going  to  have  a  large  crop  of 
fine  strawberries  on  uncovering  them  late  and  seeing  their  condition, 
but  others  as  well  as  myself  around  here  only  succeeded  in  getting 
about  two  or  three  pickings ;  then  they  suddenly  dried  up.  On  inves- 
tigating we  found  the  ground  dry  for  a  foot  or  more. 
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Raspberries  and  currants  were  in  the  same  condition,  and  goose- 
berries only  gave  about  a  third  of  the  amount  of  fruit  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting. 

But  one  disadvantage,  the  ground  here  is  sloping,  so  we  got  no 
appreciable  good  from  the  small  amount  of  rain  that  fell.  Our  Rus- 
sian mulberries  died  out  entirely,  as  did  the  Carolina  poplars,  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  and  most  of  the  mountain  ash. 


Lawn  scene  at  Mrs.  Staffer's. 

Of  evergreens,  those  that  were  taken  up  and  sent  here  from 
Brainerd  all  died,  while  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  balsam,  fir  and  hemlock  (seedlings  many  years  ago)  that 
came  from  Hill's  evergreen  nursery  and  the  State  Experiment  Farm 
all  came  through  O.  K. 

We  tried  several  new  kind  of  potatoes  last  spring.  From  New 
York  the  Bartlett,  Big  Ben  and  Noxall.  The  Bartlett  gave  the  larg- 
est and  best  looking,  and  the  Big  Ben  the  largest  quantity  for  the 
amount  planted.  Then  we  had  some  perfectly  enormous  ones  from 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley — the  kind  the  Northern  Pacific  uses  in  their 
dining  cars.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  so  large ;  still  a  very  good 
size,  the  diflFerence  being  likely  in  the  soil,  as  I  was  told  the  soil  there 
is  like  pulverized  lava.  And  last  but  not  least  we  planted  some  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  sent  out  for  trial  by  the  Central  Station.  They  were 
planted  in  an  old  raspberry  field  that  had  been  formerly  well  manured, 
one  eye  to  a  hill,  and  when  we  harvested  them!  Oh,  my!  Oh,  mel 
They  beat  the  crowd  for  sizes  and  number  in  the  hills  and  not  one 
small  one. 
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Our  peonies  budded  beautifully,  but  after  a  day  or  two  of  pick- 
ing one  night  we  left  them  in  their  glory.  The  next  morning  they 
were. dried  and  drooping  on  their  stalks.  All  of  our  spring  and  sum- 
mer flowers  suffered  from  the  drouth,  but  later,  on  account  of  the  de- 
layed rain  making  its  appearance,  the  asters  and  other  fall  flowers 
flourished  wonderfully. 

Asteroides  boltonia,  a  new  premium  sent  out  by  the  Central  Ex- 
periment Station,  was  literally  a  mass  of  long-stemmed,  large  white 
daisy-like  flowers,  with  dark  centers.  Coming  so  late  in  the  season  it 
will  fill  a  long  felt  want. 

Then  the  dahlias — we  cut  and  cut  them,  and  still  they  flowered, 
and  even  after  the  night  frosts  came  for  over  a  week  each  morning  we 
found  them  as  full  of  blossoms.  So  on  the  whole  we  have  nothing  to 
complain  of. 


West  Concord  Trial  Station. 

F.   J.   COWLES,  SUPT. 

A  very  successful  season  is  at  a  close  so  far  as  growth  in  trees  and 
plants  is  concerned,  and  a  bountiful  fruit  crop  has  been  harvested. 
The  ground  being  quite  dry  in  the  spring,  we  spent  some  time  in  pre- 


Oatherin?  the  strawbenr  crop  at  P.  J.  Oowles*. 

paring  the  soil  before  planting,  and  to  this  we  owe  our  success  in  get- 
ting a  good  stand.  Especially  in  strawberry  plants  our  stand  was  per- 
fect, and  the  fall  rains  have  given  us  a  good  crop  of  plants.  Our 
strawberry  crop  was  very  good.  The  hot  wind  just  as  the  plants  were 
in  bloom  injured  some  of  the  blossoms  on  the  Senator  Dunlap,  which 
cut  the  crpp  short  on  that  variety,  but  the  Warfield  produced  a  bounti- 
ful crop. 

Our  plum  crop  was  much  better  than  we  expected  the  fore  part 
of  the  season,  and  all  varieties  bore  well.  The  Compass  bore  very 
heavily;  some  trees  were  bearing  in  the  nursery  rows.  We  like  this 
fruit,  especially  for  canning. 
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Our  apple  crop  was  very  heavy.  Peerless  were  loaded,  some 
trees  bearing  two  or  three  barrels  of  perfect  fruit,  which  sold  for  $3.0O 
per  barrel.  We  had  several  seedlings  come  into  bearing  this  season ; 
one  was  a  red  winter  crab.  Several  years  ago  we  set  out  a  row  of 
Virginia  crabs  in  our  orchard  to  top-work,  though  we  have  never  had 
the  time  to  do  much  until  this  spring.  But  we  were  very  successful, 
and  this  fall  we  put  in  a  lot  of  buds  in  these  trees.  Our  first  buds 
started  to  grow  after  the  fall  rains,  and  we  notice  some  have  grown 
two  or  three  inches.  The  wood  seems  to  be  quite  hard,  and  as  they 
have  shed  their  leaves  perhaps  some  will  come  out  all  right  in  the 
spring.  Later  we  put  in  more  buds,  which  have  stayed  dormant.  We 
have  put  a  number  of  new  varieties  into  these  trees,  such  as  Delicious, 


Apple  trees  in  bearing:  on  the  streets  of  West  Concord,  Minn. 

King  David,  Lowland  Raspberry,  Highland  Pippin,  Milwaukee  and 
a  number  of  other  varieties.  I  think  that  every  one  who  is  interested 
in  fruit  growing  should  know  how  to  top-graft  and  bud.— it  is  very 
easy  and  interesting  work. 

Prof.  Hansen's  new  plums  that  we  received  from  the  station  have 
all  done  well,  and  we  shall  watch  them  with  much  interest  and  report 
on  them  from  time  to  time.  The  Herbert  raspberry  that  we  received 
from  the  experiment  station  in  Canada  last  spring  has  done  well.  We 
have  covered  part  of  them  and  will  see  how  they  winter.  The  clematis 
that  we  received  from  China  has  been  in  full  bloom  all  summer,  and 
we  think  it  is  something  beautiful. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  apple  trees  that  are  on  the  out- 
side of  the  sidewalks  in  the  resident  part  of  our  town.  These  surely 
are  a  success  and  are  doing  well.  Most  of  them  bore  heavily  this  year. 
The  varieties  to  plant  are  those  that  are  upright  growers  such  as  Whit- 
ney, Peerless  and  others  of  this  class.  Do  not  worry  about  the  chil- 
dren destroying  the  trees.  Give  the  children  all  the  apples  that  they 
can  eat,  and  they  will  not  have  an  appetite  for  tobacco  and, lie 
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Hybrid  Plums  and  What  We  May  Expect  from  Them. 

DEWAIN  COOK,  JEFFERS. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  a  few  of  our  enthusiastic  fruit  growers 
for  many  years  that  eventually  we  would  get,  by  crossing  our  native 
plums  with  the  larger  and  firmer  foreign  plums,  varieties  that  would 
be  hardy,  with  larger  and  firmer  fruit  than  any  of  the  natives. 

Many  others  have  looked  for  improvement  in  this  fruit  through 
the  selection  of  native  seedlings,  and  many  fine  varieties  have  thus  been 
produced,  and  we  know  that  by  freely  planting  the  pits  of  our  largest 
and  best  native  plums  and  by  selecting  from  them  we  can  multiply 
those  large,  fine  varieties  almost  indefinitely.  But  nature  has  apparently 
set  a  limit ;  the  mandate  seems  to  have  gone  forth  that  "thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther." 

And  now  a  large  and  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  improve 
our  native  plums  by  crossing  them  with  some  of  the  large  foreign  sorts. 
Our  own  state  fruit-breeding  farm  is  doing  a  large  amount  of  this 
work,  and  wonderful  results  have  already  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Patten  has  been  crossing  our  American  plum  with 
Prunus  domestica,  and  has  produced  several  promising  varieties  of 
such  hybrids. 

We  have  a  few  promising  varieties  of  hybrid  plums,  crosses  of 
the  American  and  Japanese  plums,  originated  a  dozen  or  more  years 
ago  by  Theodore  Williams,  of  Nebraska.  Among  them  is  the  Emerald, 
sometimes  called  Burwood,  and  the  Eureka  and  the  B.  A.  Q.,  all  ap- 
parently hardy  and  productive. 

We  all  know  something  of  what  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  is  doing  out 
at  Brookings,  S.  D.  His  sand  cherry  and  peach  cross  has  not  fruited 
that  I  have  heard  of,  but  the  trees  of  them  I  have  growing  are  not 
promising.  I  don't  think  we  need  expect  very  much  from  the  sand 
cherry-peach  cross,  but  we  can't  always  tell.  His  sand  cherry-apricot 
crosses,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  are  not  very  promising  trees.  They 
kill  back  quite  a  bit  and  fruit  scantily.  But  we  may  expect  something 
of  great  value  from  his  crosses  of  the  native  plum  and  the  Chinese 
apricot.  These  hybrids  are  represented  by  the  Hanska,  Inkpa,  Kaga 
and  Toka.    They  may  prove  valuable  as  commercial  varieties. 

Of  sand  cherry  crosses  with  the  Japanese  plums  there  are  many 
varieties.  This  is  a  new  class  of  fruit,  of  which  the  Sapa  and  the  Opata 
are  representative.  We  may  expect  from  some  of  this  class  of  hybrids 
some  varieties  adapted  to  every  person's  garden  in  the  northwest;  espe- 
cially in  the  village  gardens,  where  larger  trees  would  not  be  desirable. 
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this  class  of  hybrids  may  be  expected  to  succeed  wherever  the  sand 
cherry  does  well. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  varieties  of  plums  that 
seems  to  be  imparted  to  about  all  of  these  hybrids  with  the  American 
pltuns,  and  that  is  its  habit  of  forming  fruit  buds  on  its  growth  of  the 
current  year,  as  well  as  upon  older  wood  and  spurs,  thus  giving  them 
a  tendency  to  not  only  bear  a  year  or  two  younger  than  our  American 
varieties  but  also  to  be  more  productive. 

What  we  have  just  said  regarding  the  Japanese  crosses  is  also 
applicable  to  the  American  plum  and  apricot  crosses,  also  the  sand 
cherry  crosses. 

While  the  European  plum,  the  Japanese  plmn  and  the  Chinese 
apricots  are  larger  than  our  native  plmns,  they  are  also  not  quite  so 
hardy  as  to  cold.  We  may  expect  them,  and  also  the  sand  cherry 
crosses,  to  succeed  best  when  grown  in  a  sheltered  location. 

Mr.  Tingley :    Did  your  B.  A.  Q.  fruit  this  season? 

Mr.  Cook :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tingley:  What  is  its  season? 

Mr.  Cook :    Ripened  with  the  De  Soto. 

Mr.  Tingley:  Which  is  the  one  that  ripens  usually  before  the 
Forest  Garden?    Is  that  the  Eureka? 

Mr.  Cook:  I  think  so.  That  Opata  sand  cherry  cross  was  ripe 
enough  for  market  on  the  15th  of  July  and  has  never  gone  beyond 
the  25th  of  July.    It  is  earlier  than  any  other  plum  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Wedge :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cook  in  regard  to  the  sand 
cherry  crosses  doing  better  under  shelter.  Does  not  that  apply  to 
cherries  generally? 

Mr.  Cook:  I  cannot  say  it  does.  There  is  one  thing  about  our 
larger  plum,  if  they  are  like  the  Averill — ^the  wind  blew  mine  off  before 
they  were  ripe,  but  otherwise  I  do  not  see  any  nicer  plums  raised  in  a 
sheltered  place. 

Mr.  Sahler :  Is  that  not  the  way  to  make  the  Surprise  plum  tree 
bear? 

Mr.  Cook:  The  best  way  is  to  throw  it  out.  I  just  got  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Penning,  who  originated  the  plum,  and  he  said  he  was  going 
to  discard  it. 

Dr.  Speechly  (Manitoba) :  I  have  the  Cheney  plum  tree  in  my 
yard.  One  of  my  neighbors  came  around  and  said  if  it  did  not  bear 
plums  I  should  put  a  large  heap  of  stones  around  the  tree.  Is  there 
anjrthing  in  that  to  make  a  tree  bear? 

Mr.  Cook:  Stones  make  a  mulch,  but  they  do  not  do  the  tree  any 
good  otherwise. 

Mr.  Emmans :  Would  you  recommend  mulching  plum  trees  with 
leaves?  I  have  two  little  groves  with  an  abundance  of  plums,  and  I 
have  also  an  abundance  of  leaves?  Would  you  throw  the  leaves  around 
the  plum  trees? 
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Mr.  Cook:  I  don't  think  it  would  do  any  harm  unless  you  put 
them  on  too  thick.    I  have  killed  a  few  trees  by  mulching  too  heavily. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson :  Don't  you  think  the  killing  is  due  to  the 
heating? 

Mr.  Cook:  I  don't  know.  An  apple  tree  will  stand  a  lot  of 
mulching,  but  I  have  not  found  a  plujn  tree  that  will. 

Mr.  Martin:  Would  you  recommend  a  hundred  miles  west  of 
the  Twin  Cities,  Prof.  Hansen's  plums? 

Mr.  Cook :  I  think  some  varieties  would  be  more  valuable  a  hun- 
dred miles  west  than  they  would  a  hundred  miles  east.  That  is,  in  a 
g^ood,  dry  western  country,  and  that  is  where  they  originated. 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  want  to  speak  a  word  for  the  Wolf.  If  I  could 
pick  out  one  plum  that  produces  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the  Wolf 
freestone. 

Mr.  Cook :  I  had  some  sent  me,  and  they  fruited  for  two  years. 
Last  year  there  was  lots  of  fruit  on  the  trees. 

Mr.  Brackett:  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Hansen  which  of  his 
plums  is  the  earliest  plum. 

Professor  Hansen :  The  Opata  is  a  cross  of  the  Gold  plum  that 
Burbank  got  three  thousand  dollars  for. 

Mr.  Brackett:  What  is  the  difference  in  ripening  between  the 
Opata  and  the  Sapa? 

Prof.  Hansen :  I  have  not  got  returns  from  the  trial  stations  as 
\et.  I  should  say  perhaps  a  week  or  two  weeks .  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  give  you  any  help  on  that.  The  Opata  is  very  much  earlier  than 
anything  else  I  have  got,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  Mr.  Cook  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  have  about  many 
of  these  varieties.  In  the  sand  cherry  peach  combination  my  seedlings 
have  each  but  one  pistil  and  his  have  five  or  six  pistils.  When  it  comes 
to  the  Japanese  plum  combination  with  the  sand  cherry  we  have  some 
wonderful  possibilities. 


How  TO  Market  Apples.— The  new  method  of  marketing  apples  in 
the  northwest  is  simply  this :  The  growers  organize  and  select  their  brain- 
iest members  for  direetors,  and  through  the  directors  do  business  for  them- 
selves. It  is  necessary  for  these  directors,  who  are  growers  themselves  and 
live  in  the  country,  to  employ  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  ship- 
ping and  accounting  for  the  fruit,  and  for  this  purpose  they  employ  a 
manager. 

A  manager  should  not  undertake  to  assume  the  entire  responsibilty  for 
any  of  the  heavy  deals,  but  will  have  such  questions  determined  by  the 
directors  themselves.  This  throws  the  responsibilty  of  the  heavy  deals  on 
nine  or  ten  men  instead  of  one  or  two,  and  mistakes  are  less  likely  to  occur. 
It  also  assures  the  business  being  done  according  to  strictly  honorable 
methods  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  anyone  connected  with  the  man- 
agement reaping  exclusive  benefit  of  inside  information. 
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My  Strawberry  Field. 

PRESTON  MC  CULLEY,  FRUIT  GROWER,  MAPLE  PLAIN. 

This  is  an  interesting  subject  and  one  worthy  of  our  best  thought 
and  action.  This  is  a  crop  that  can  be  grown  by  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  take  proper  care  of  it,  requifing  less  capital  to  start  and  reaping 
a  harvest  sooner  than  with  any  other  fruit. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  considered  is  location.  Many  will 
tell  you  that  any  ground  that  will  grow  a  good  crop  of  com  is  all  right 
for  strawberries.  To  many  who  do  not  have  anything  better  this  may 
be  true,  but  you  will  all  agree  that  you  can  grow  a  good  crop  of  com 
on  land  that  will  not  grow  a  good  crop  of  strawberries  under  like  condi- 
tions. Now  why  is  this  true  ?  Because  corn  is  a  much  stronger  feeder, 
and  its  roots  penetrate  to  a  much  greater  depth,  thus  securing  more 
moisture. 

From  experience  and  observation,  I  prefer  low,  level  land,  rich 
in  humus,  well  enough  drained  so  that  it  can  easily  be  kept  clean,  and 
not  subject  to  overflow,  with  the  ground  water  usually  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  strawberry  will  stand  more  water  without 
damage  than  any  other  fmit  in  the  northwest,  except  the  cranberry. 
If  you  do  not  have  any  low  land,  conserve  moisture  from  start  to  finish, 
and  you  will  get  berries. 

The  ground  should  be  fall  plowed  by  all  means,  so  that  it  will  be 
well  settled  and  full  of  moisture  in  the  spring.  Start  the  harrow  on 
this  as  soon  as  in  good  condition  to  work  in  the  spring,  and  keep  it  up 
until  planting  time.  I  use  a  planker  to  pulverize  any  lumps  and  level 
the  ground. 

They  should  be  planted  cm  ground  that  has  grown  a  cultivated 
crop  previously,  preferably  potatoes,  where  no  weeds  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  seed. 

If  this  is  done  it  will  save  much  time  in  hoeing  and  hand  weeding 
later  on.  The  plants  should  be  put  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  first 
of  May,  according  to  the  season. 

Mark  the  rows  with  a  horse  marker,  five  feet  apart,  spacing  the 
plants  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart  in  the  row,  according 
to  variety. 

Cultivation  should  begin  at  once  and  continue  throughout  tlie  sum- 
mer, until  the  plants  prevent,  some  time  in  September. 

All  bloom  should  be  picked  off  the  first  year,  so  that  the  plants 
may  put  all  of  their  vitality  into  making  plants.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  throw  out  runners  these  should  be  turned  lengthwise  of  the  row  and 
covered  lightly  with  dirt.     This  is  time  well  spent  and  is  absolutely 
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necessary  in  dry  years  to  get  a  stand.  I  usually  go  over  the  field  with 
the  hoe,  about  four  times,  and  go  through  after  there  are  too  many 
vines  to  use  the  hoe  and  pull  out  any  weeds.  They  should  be  kept 
clean  all  the  time,  so  as  to  save  moisture  and  fertility  for  the  plants. 

A  very  good  tool  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch,  especially  in  dry  sea- 
sons, is  a  home-made  weeder,  which  is  adjustable  in  width  from  two 
to  five  feet.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  V,  the  side  wings  are  five  feet 
long,  and  are  made  of  two  by  four  hardwood.  Old  hayrake  teeth  are 
used  five  inches  apart  and  nine  inches  long,  and  are  put  in  slanting 
back  about  fifteen  degrees.  A  centerpiece  about  four  feet  long  is  put 
in  to  fasten  an  old  pair  of  cultivator  handles  to  and  the  pieces  for  ad- 
justing. This  tool  is  so  light  that  it  must  be  weighted  to  make  a  good 
dust  mulch.  One  great  advantage  is  that  it  will  take  a  whole  row  at 
a  time  and  a  good  walking  horse  can  cover  an  acre  an  hour. 

Mulching  with  clean  straw  or  marsh  hay  should  be  put  on  as  soon 
as  ground  freezes  hard  enough  to  bear  a  team  and  wagon,  and  some- 
times sooner,  as  in  fall  of  1910,  when  it  froze  and  thawed  a  number  of 
times  before  winter  closed  in.  Now  it  is  to  prevent  this  freezing  and 
thawing  that  we  mulch,  and  to  conserve  moisture,  keep  berries  clean 
and  smother  weeds  between  the  rows.  Do  not  mulch  heavily  enough  to 
smother  plants. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  amount  of 
straw  to  put  on  an  acre.  I  put  on  about  five  loads  per  acre  and  leave 
it  on  as  long  as  there  is  any  frost  in  the  ground.  Then  it  must  be 
raked  in  between  the  rows,  or  the  plants  will  soon  smother.  If  possible, 
do  it  after  a  rain,  as  the  straw  will  pack  much  better  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  blown  out  of  position,  but  do  not  wait  for  one  if  it  should 
come  off,  as  a  few  days  of  hot  weather  will  do  much  damage.  Go  over 
the  field  at  this  time  and  cut  out  any  weeds  or  grass  that  may  have 
come  through  the  winter  and  repeat,  if  necessary,  before  fruiting  time. 

At  this  point  allow  me  to  give  my  experience  of  1910.  This  was 
a  freak  season,  one  of  maximum  frost  and  minimum  moisture.  My. 
field  of  two  and  two-fifths  acres  was  exposed  to  eight  killing  frosts  in 
blooming  time,  fully  one-half  of  the  bloom  was  killed,  and  yet  I  har- 
vested 4,000  quarts  per  acre.  This  was  on  a  mixture  of  peat  and  wash 
land.  There  was  a  heavy  stand  of  plants,  and  to  show  how  important 
mulch  is,  would  say  that  yield  was  easily  double  on  ground  that  was 
mulched  over  that  which  was  not.  There  was  one  corner  of  field  where 
the  wind  had  blown  it  away. 

Before  picking  time  have  as  many  pickers  engaged  as  you  are  sure 
that  you  will  need,  and  have  plenty  of  picking  stands  and  crates  ready. 
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Keep  berries  well  picked  up  and  market  at  once.  I  dispose  of  mine 
through  the  Minnetonka  Fruit  Growers*  Association,  so  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  marketing,  which  is  very  satisfactory,  as  it  gives 
me  all  of  the  time  to  devote  to  harvesting. 

I  will  give  you  my  method  of  renewing  an  old  bed  on  low  land — 
do  not  think  it  would  do  so  well  on  high  land. 

Mow  the  field  over  the  same  day  that  you  make  your  last  picking, 
or  as  soon  as  possible.  Loosen  up  the  mulch  and,  as  soon  as  dry,  rake 
everything  clean  and  follow  with  plow,  cutting  a  furrow  on  each  side 
of  the  row,  leaving  about  two  feet  wide  on  each  row.  Follow  imme- 
diately with  a  harrow,  lengthwise,  a  couple  of  times,  and  then  crosswise 
as  many  times  as  necessary  to  pulverize  the  lumps.  This  will  leave 
from  one-half  inch  to  two  inches  of  dirt  on  top  of  plants.  Now,  for 
the  finishing  touches,  take  an  ordinary  wooden  hand  rake,  and  rake  off 
as  much  dirt  as  possible.  This  will  leave  from  one-half  to  one  inch 
of  dust  mulch  around  and  over  the  plants,  through  which  they  will 
come  nicely. 

After  you  start  at  this  work,  do  not  let  anything  interfere,  but  fol- 
low one  operation  after  another  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  for  any 
delay  in  getting  surplus  dirt  off  of  plants  may  result  in  smothering. 
These  plants,  after  having  the  dust  mulch,  start  a  new  growth  of  roots 
above  those  of  the  year  before  and  soon  put  up  a  luxuriant  growth — 
but  would  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  varieties  in  responding  to 
this  treatment. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  unto  the  possibilities  that  may  be  reached 
in  the  production  of  this  most  luscious  fruit,  and  yet  many  become  dis- 
couraged and  give  it  up,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain  crops.  You 
may  have  a  very  good  prospect  in  the  spring,  and  yet  at  fruiting  time 
not  get  enough  to  pay  expenses.  While  there  may  be  various  reasons 
given  for  failure,  the  main  reason  is  usually  lack  of  moisture. 

Mr.  Miller :  Do  you  throw  this  dirt  over  the  row  or  away  from 
it? 

Mr.  McCulley:    Both. 

Mr.  Miller:    One  furrow  each  way? 

Mr.  McCulley:    Yes. 

Mr.  Miller:  With  the  amount  of  soil  left  on  the  plant,  if  you 
throw  it  away  you  would  not  have  much  left. 

Mr.  McCulley :  I  have  continued  this  on  low  land,  I  have  cropped 
six  crops  with  one  planting. 

Mr.  Bracken :    You  would  not  recommend  it  on  upper  ground  ? 

Mr.  McCulley:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bracken :    What  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  McCulley :    Lack  of  moisture. 
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Mr.  Brackett:  If  you  had  a  marsh  with  peat,  would  you  recom- 
mend that  for  strawberries? 

Mr.  McCulley :  I  have  been  going  slow  on  peat,  but  last  year  I 
had  the  best  strawberries  on  pure  peat. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson :  How  would  it  work  to  put  peat  on  up- 
land? 

Mr.  McCulley:    It  would  be  all  right,  but  expensive. 

Mr.  Richardson:    Would  it  be  any  more  expensive  than  manure? 

Mr.  McCulley :  Not  if  it  was  handy.  It  would  add  nitrogen  and 
put  it  in  the  necessary  organic  condition. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  He  plants  his  strawberries  five  feet  a[>art, 
that  is  the  reason  he  leaves  two  feet.  I  would  fill  up  the  furrow,  and 
throw  it  from  the  plant,  and  throw  it  crosswise,  and  I  would  not  use 
any  rake.    We  find  no  trouble  with  plants. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Emmans:  In  the  city  where  you  have  city  water, 
would  you  spray  the  plants  with  it  or  would  you  run  the  water 
through  ? 

Mr.  McCulley:  That  is  a  subject  that  properly  comes  under  irri- 
gation, but  I  believe  where  city  water  is  used  I  would  recommend  irri- 
gation by  sprinkling. 

Mr.  Kellogg :    I  would  not. 

Mr.  McCulley:  I  have  noticed  this,  that  when  we  had  a  li|^ht 
picking  and  we  got  a  good  rain  immediately  after,  our  next  picking 
was  much  larger,  and  I  believe  if  you  could  wet  down  the  leaves  thor- 
oughly and  evenly  it  would  be  of  considerable  benefit. 

Mr.  Emmans :  Then  if  you  had  an  abundance  of  water  you  would 
spray? 

Mr.  McCulley :    Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  If  I  had  an  abundance  of  water,  I  would  rim  it 
in  ditches. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson:  I  would  not  advise  applying  the  water 
directly  to  the  plants,  but  let  it  run  between  the  rows.  Where  water 
is  applied  directly  to  the  plants  by  spraying  and  the  sun  shines  on  the 
leaves,  they  become  sickly,  and  in  a  few  days  the  plants  are  dead. 

Mr.  Brackett :  If  you  can  turn  the  hose  directly  on  in  a  greenhouse 
without  injuring,  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  hurt  strawberry  plants  to 
apply  water  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Clausen :  I  am  in  the  greenhouse  business  and  grow  roses  to 
a  considerable  extent,  and  I  want  to  say  that  roses  are  different  from 
anything  else.  If  you  do  not  spray  them  you  cannot  keep  the  red  spider 
off.  I  tiiink  as  to  the  matter  of  spra)ang  strawberries  we  have  got  to 
be  very  careful,  because  we  are  liable  to  injure  them.  When  they 
commence  to  bud  and  bloom,  that  is  the  time  the  strawberries  need 
water  if  they  need  it  any  time.  I  have  a  friend  sitting  beside  me  who 
can  tell  you  more  about  that  matter  than  I  can.  He  has  a  way  of 
watering  his  strawberries  that  I  think  is  a  better  way  than  any  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  Grardner. 

Mr.  Gardner  (Iowa)  :  I  have  a  little  irrigating  plant  with  enough 
water  so  that  I  can  water  a  small  patch,  but  I  use  the  form  of  irriga- 
tion for  my  strawberries  that  they  use  in  California.    In  an  ordinary 
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season  you  can  set  out  strawberries  and  grow  them  without  paying 
particular  attention  to  irrigation,  but  when  we  have  a  dry  time,  when 
the  season  of  the  year  is  dry  in  which  strawberries  ought  to  make  roots, 
as  it  was  last  summer  and  the  fore  part  of  this  summer,  then  you  must 
give  them  water.  We  set  out  little  seedlings  right  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  time  of  the  year,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  lost  a  single  plant.  We 
prepared  the  ground  properly,  and  then  we  made  a  little  shallow  trench 
right  across  the  ground.  You  have  got  to  have  the  ground  pretty  level 
so  the  water  will  not  run  away  too  fast.  If  you  let  the  water  run  down 
a  row,  let  it  run  slowly ;  that  will  soak  down  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  next  morning  set  out  your  plants,  and  you  will  find  you 
will  have  enough  water  there  to  last  the  next  six  weeks.  The  water  will 
soak  into  the  ground,  and  it  will  be  all  right  for  planting.    But  if  you 


Picking  everbearinfiT  strawberries  on  Chss.  F.  Qardner's  home  place,  in  Oaage,  la. 

set  out  your  plants  and  leave  your  patch  and  come  back  five  or  six 
weeks  later  you  will  find  everything  dead. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  cultivate  and  bring  about  a  condition  of 
dust  mulch  after  you  have  irrigated  as  it  is  at  any  time,  and  even  a  good 
deal  more  so,  because  where  the  ground  is  wet  and  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  it,  as  it  does  all  day,  you  will  find  the  ground  will  bake  so  hard 
that  it  will  form  a  hard  crust,  and  nothing  will  thrive  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  setting  out 
strawberry  plants.  If  you  have  got  money  enough  to  pay  from  three 
to  six  dollars  a  hundred  for  strawberry  plants,  I  hope  you  will  know 
enough  to  know  how  to  take  care  of  those  plants  after  you  get  them. 
There  is  really  no  sense  in  losing  plants  if  you  buy  them  from  a  respon- 
sible nursery.  They  are  all  carefully  packed,  and  when  they  are  shipped 
they  are  covered  with  moss,  and  they  come  to  you  in  just  as  good  con- 
dition as  when  they  came  out  of  the  ground.  I  have  paid  as  high  as  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  dozen  for  some  plants  that  I  have  bought,  and  I  com- 
menced work  in  the  way  of  preparing  my  ground  before  the  plants 
came.  I  got  my  ground  in  shape  just  as  I  wanted  it,  and  that  was  in 
perfect  shape  for  planting.    I  think  I  know  how  to  put  ground  in  good 
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shape  to  plant  strawberries,  and  when  the  plants  come  I  drive  a  row  of 
stakes  about  eight  feet  apart  and  let  them  stick  out  about  a  foot  above 
the  ground,  and  then  I  take  a  string  and  commence  at  one  end  and 
make  a  line  from  one  stake  to  another  clear  through.  Then  I  set 
out  my  plants,  and  after  that  is  done  I  take  a  piece  of  burlap  from  the 
packing  shed  and  nm  it  over  lengthwise  of  the  row,  and  that  goes  over 
the  whole  length.  Then  I  sprinkle  the  burlap  with  water,  right  in  the 
hot  time  of  the  day,  and  the  evaporation  that  takes  there  will  make  it 
nice  and  cool,  and  a  plant  will  never  show  the  least  sign  of  damage  or 
take  any  harm  whatever  in  being  moved. 

I  have  a  little  record  here  of  twelve  plants  I  bought  last  spring. 
I  got  twelve  plants  of  two  firms.  I  picked  the  bloom  off  after  I  set 
the  twelve  plants  all  but  three  blossoms.  In  the  first  place,  these  plants 
came  from  New  York,  almost  two  thousand  miles  from  my  place.  I  set 
out  these  plants  and  picked  the  blooms  all  except  three,  and  I  raised 
three  as  big  berries  as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  These  three  blossoms  I 
left  on  grew  the  three  berries,  and  I  took, the  seed  out  of  those  berries 
and  planted  it,  and  I  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  as  fine  plants  as  I 
ever  saw  that  I  grew  from  that  seed.  That  all  came  from  keeping  the 
blossoms  back  from  those  original  twelve  plants  except  as  I  have 
stated,  and  I  have  as  a  consequence  got  a  nice  lot  of  new  plants.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Col  Burnap  (Iowa) :  I  a^^ree  with  the  writer  of  the  paper  in 
regard  to  the  first  year's  cultivation  of  the  strawberry  field,  but  regard- 
ing the  second  year  there  is  a  great  big  interrogation  point  in  my  mind. 
Once  I  cultivated  ten  acres  of  strawberries  the  second  year  as  this 
gentleman  suggested,  except  one  piece  along  one  side  where  there  is 
a  little  slough  difficult  to  get  across.  The  next  year  in  picking,  when- 
ever one  of  the  boys  got  a  big  picking,  I  laid  it  to  the  other  fellow,  but 
when  I  inquired  they  said  they  got  it  over  on  the  short  rows.  I  con- 
cluded I  would  find  out  what  the  short  rows  meant.  I  found  it  was 
those  rows  I  had  omitted  and  had  not  touched.  I  am  expert  accountant 
by  profession,  and  after  I  got  through  picking  I  sat  down  and  made  a 
calculation,  and  I  figured  that  if  some  good  friend  had  come  along  and 
paid  me  for  what  I  didn't  know  I  would  have  been  a  thousand  dollars 
in  pocket.     (Laughter.) 


Much  of  the  trouble  with  a  gasoline  power  sprayer  could  be  prevented 
if  care  were  exercised  in  the  fall  to  clean  the  outfit  thoroughly,  to  drain 
the  engine,  to  care  for  the  nozzles,  leads  of  hose,  etc.  Then,  in  the  spring, 
another  careful  overhauling  ought  to  put  it  in  such  shape  that  there  should 
be  little  trouble  during  the  spraying  season. 

Not  only  should  all  this  be  done,  but  always  after  a  lime  and  sulphur 
or  other  caustic  spray  is  used  the  machine  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  running  clear  water  through  it,  including  hose,  rod  and  nozzles.  The 
spray  will  not  only  injure  different  parts  of  the  machine,  but  will  also  harden 
and  small  pieces  will  clog  nozzles  when  again  used. 
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Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Windbreaks  for  the  Western 

Prairies. 

JOHN   W.    MAHER^    NURSERYMAN,  DEVILS   LAKE,    N.   D. 

Windbreaks  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  raise  more  and  better  live 
Stock,  to  grow  more  fruit,  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  do 
better  farming.  In  a  word  they  are  necessary  to  make  farming  more 
profitable  and  farm  life  more  enjoyable. 

The  thoughtful  home  builder  will  provide  a  shelter  against  the 
wintry  storms  by  a  judicious  and  careful  planting  of  evergreens.  Two 
rows  of  evergreens  planted  so  as  to  break  joints  will  give  more  protec- 
tion against  the  cold  wintry  winds  than  ten  rows  of  deciduous  trees, 
while  four  rows  of  these  trees  will  make  an  impenetrable  wall  through 
which  no  wind  can  blow.  In  the  dead  of  winter  when  all  deciduous 
trees  are  bare  and  leafless,  the  evergreen  stands  forth  in  its  magnifi- 
cence— ^an  ornament  as  well  as  a  shelter.  It  is  thriving  and  arrayed 
in  all  its  beauty  when  all  other  trees  are  barren  and  dormant.  It  is 
equally  valuable  in  protecting  us  against  our  summer  siroccos.  A  few 
rows  of  evergreens  are  as  good  as  numerous  rows  of  deciduous  trees 
because  of  the  density  of  their  foliage  from  the  surface  of  the  ground 
upward. 

Varieties  to  Pe-ant. — ^The  varieties  to  plant  in  consideration  of 
their  hardiness  and  value  are  as  follows :  First,  is  our  native  western 
yellow,  or  bull,  pine,-  the  Ponderosa.  This  tree  defies  drought  and  cold, 
and  the  hot  winds  and  burning  sun,  and  grows  singly  equally  as  well 
as  in  solid  or  mixed  plantings.  The  jack  pine,  the  Colorado  blue,  the 
Douglass,  the  Black  Hills,  the  Englemani,  the  white  and  the  Norway 
spruces,  and  the  Austrian  and  Scotch  pines  are  likewise  very  satis- 
factory in  shelter  belt  plantations. 

In  my  shelter  belt  of  deciduous  trees  for  the  field  I  would  always 
have  the  outer  row  on  the  south  or  west.  For  this  row  I  would  plant 
caragana,  buffalo  berry,  Russian  olive,  wild  cherry,  Juneberry,  wild 
pltun,  thorn  apple  or  willow.  These  limb  from  the  grotmd  up,  are 
absolutely  hardy  and  will  protect  the  balance  of  the  shelter  belt  from 
the  drying  winds  and  sim.  The  next  row  would  be  of  Carolina  or 
Norway  poplar  or  white  willow  to  supplement  the  shelter  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  belt  by  carrying  it  high  above  them  and  assisting  them 
to  come  up  quickly.  Next  I  would  have  four  to  six  rows  of  native 
green  ash,  white  elm,  silver  maple,  black  walnut,  European  larch, 
hackberry  or  wild  black  cherry,  alternating  or  following  each  other 
until  at  least  eighteen  rows  are  planted,  making  with  the  two  rows  at 
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the  outside  twenty  rows  in 
the  shelter  belt.  Less  than 
twenty  rows  of  deciduous 
trees  will  not  make  a  com- 
plete shelter  belt  that  will 
protect  itself  from  sun  and 
wind  and  snow  and  at  the 
same  time  quickly  estab- 
lish forest  conditions,  hold 
snow  enough  to  carry  it 
through  dry  seasons  and 
rapidly  tower  up  into  high 
growing  trees,  having  a 
far  reaching  effect  as  a 
protection  to  the  field. 

If  the  shelter  belt  is 
designed  to  protect  the 
home  buildings  and  stock, 
plant  the  same  number  of 
rows  and  the  same  varieties 
in  the  same  manner,  with 
the  exception  that  the  north 
and  west  should  be  the 
outside  and  that  this  row 
should  be  trained  as  a 
hedge  or  limbed  to  the 
ground.  The  native  fruits 
above  mentioned  which  are 
valuable  in  the  home  and 
as  food  for  the  birds  might 
advantageously  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  inside  of  the 
planting,  at  least  as  to  the 
north  wing  of  the  belt.  It 
would  be  well  also  to  plant 
for  a  snow  catcher  two 
rows  of  willows,  six  or 
eight  rods  to  the  north  and 
west  of  and  parallel  with 
the  main  planting.  The 
intervening  space  could  be 
used  for  orchard,  garden 
or   meadow. 
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How  TO  Plant. — Close  planting 
causes  trees  to  shoot  straight  up  and 
make  tall  trees  instead  of  letting  them 
limb  out  and  remain  low.  For  example, 
the  elm  is  inclined  to  waste  itself  in 
'limbs  unless  planted  closely,  but  when 
so  planted  it  stalks  up  as  well  as  other 
trees. 

In  planting,  plow  deep  furrows, 
going  two  or  more  times  in  the  same 
furrow  if  necessary.  Hold  the  tree 
erect  in  the  furrow  and  draw  the  earth 
from  each  side  with  the  feet  and  tramp 
it  solid  about  the  tree  until  the  roots 
are  well  covered.  The  balance  of  the 
earth  to  fill  the  furrow  can  be  better 
worked  in  gradually  when  cultivating 
the  trees.  When  using  small  trees,  each 
man.  should  plant  2,500  trees  in  ten 
hours  by  this  system  and  do  better 
planting  than  if  done  by  a  spade. 
Plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  with  the 
trees  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This 
gives  each  little  tree  eight  square  feet 
in  which  to  grow.  This  is  ample  room 
until  the  tree  attains  a  height  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet,  when  Nature  herself  will 
begin  to  thin  the  planting  or  the  owner 
can  cut  out  the  weaker  trees  for  poles 
or  firewood,  or  to  transplant  or  sell. 

A  man  who  digs  the  holes  with  a 
spade  and  plants  75  to  100  trees  feels 
that  he  has  done  a  day's  work.  He  had 
much  better  dig  the  holes  with  a  team 
and  plow  and  plant  2,500  to  3,000  trees 
a  day  into  a  furrow,  he  will  find  it  much 
easier  and  a  better  done  day's  work. 
Young  trees  can  be  bought  by  the 
thousand  for  little  outlay,  and  two  men 
can  easily  plant  5,000  in  a  day.  Any 
farmer    can    profitably    spend    a     few 
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days  each  spring  planting  trees.  The  time  required  to  cultivate  them 
during  the  seasoit  is  of  no  consequence,  as  they  can  be  cultivated  each 
time  the  potatoes  or  garden  is  gone  over.  Two  season's  cultivation 
will  be  sufficient  when  the  trees  are  closely  planted,  and  after  that  the 
trees  will  shade  the  ground  and  care  for  themselves.  Before  one 
realizes  it,  he  has  a  grove  that  will  take  care  of  itself  and  ever  after  be 
a  source  of  pleasure,  satisfaction  and  profit. 

If  the  outlay  for  small  trees  is  too  much,  prepare  your  ground  as 
for  a  garden  and  get  poplar  and  willow  cuttings  from  your  neighbor 
or  from  a  nurseryman,  mark  your  ground  with  a  corn  marker,  insert 
the  cuttings  one  foot  apart  in  the  marks,  setting  them  as  solid  as  pos- 
sible and  leaving  one  bud  exposed,  and  cultivate  them  thoroughly  for 
three  or  four  years.  These  poplars  and  willows  will  make  very  effective 
windbreaks  in  a  short  time,  as  they  are  the  most  rapid  growing  trees 
we  have  during  their  first  years  of  growth.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
sitting  around  complaining  about  the  treeless  appearance  of  our  farms. 
Trees  are  not  expensive.  If  five  or  ten  dollars  per  1,000  for  little 
trees  is  too  much,  then  get  the  cuttings  at  two  to  three  dollars  per 
1,000  or  cut  them  yourself  in  your  neighbor's  shelter  belt. 

Railway  corporations  find  that  shelter  belts  are  cheaper  and  more 
effective  than  snow  fences,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  valuable 
for  the  timber  produced  and  as  an  attractive  improvement  to  their 
property. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  the  best  way  to  plant  trees,  the  easiest 
way  and  the  cheapest  way,  and  I  plead  for  their  planting.  There  are 
no  improvements  you  can  make  on  the  farm  that  will  yield  such  valu- 
able and  rapid  returns  upon  the  investment.  This  is  because  the  shelter 
belt  will  constantly  add  to  the  value  of  the  farm  and  because  the  cost 
of  the  trees  and  their  planting  is  so  small. 

We  pioneers  have  neglected  to  plant  shelter  belts  and  still  remain 
idle,  discussing  the  subject,  while  the  winds,  year  after  year,  mow  down 
our  young  crops,  shell  the  ripened  ones  and  blight  the  growing  ones. 
The  snow  piles  around  our  houses  and  bams  and  buries  the  hay-stacks, 
and  the  north  wind  doesn't  feel  as  though  it  were  "tempered  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  However,  the  shelter  belt  will  temper  the  north  wind 
to  your  profit  and  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  your  household  and 
barnyard  occupants. 

Effect  on  Soil  Movement. — Furthermore,  the  winds  and  waters 
are  carrying  away  the  soil  from  our  fields  and  robbing  them  of  their 
humus  and  depositing  this  soil  so  carried  away,  with  its  humus  and  rich- 
ness, in  the  low  places  that  are  covered  with  grass,  and  in  the  groves  and 
shelter  belts.  Wherever  the  ground  is  covered,  this  covering  retains  the 
drifting  soil  and  fertile  humus  and  the  bare  ground  is  robbed  by  the 
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winds  and  waters,  to  the  benefit  of  the  ground  that  is  covered.  More- 
over, the  grasshoppers  and  the  bugs  and  the  grubs  and  worms  are 
becoming  altogether  too  numerous.  We  need  to  encourage  our  friends 
the  birds  by  furnishing  them  food  and  shelter  and  nesting  places,  so 
that  they  can  raise  more  birds  to  work  for  us  and  protect  us  from  the 
plague  of  locusts  and  devouring  insects. 

The  shelter  belt  has  not  only  its  aesthetic  side,  which  is  not  to  be 
despised,  but  also  its  practical  side,  and  I  believe  we  have  done  without 
its  protecti(xi  much  longer  than  we  should  have,  to  our  great  damage 
and  discomfort,  and  that  out  of  sheer  necessity  we  must  plant  it. 

Shelter  belts  prevent  the  moving  and  carrying  away  of  humus 
and  the  other  most  fertile  constituents  of  the  soil.  They  capture  and 
hold  the  humus  and  fertile  soil  which  is  carried  away  from  the  neigh- 
boring lands.  These  losses  and  accretions  are  not  inconsiderable.  We 
have  the  upland  and  the  bench  and  the  bottom,  the  sandy  piece  and 
the  clayey  piece,  all  due  mostly  to  the  action  of  wind  and  water  in 
transferring  the  soil  or  its  constituent  parts.  They  take  from  one 
place  and  give  to  another. 

The  high  winds  and  the  torrential  rains  on  the  plains  cause  a 
much  greater  soil  movement  than  that  which  takes  place  in  our  humid 
sections  where  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  not  so  great,  the  rain  storms 
less  furious,  and  the  earth's  surface  more  moist  and  better  covered 
by  vegetation.  There  are  also  great  losses  throughout  the  eastern 
states  where  the  forest  clearings  are  large,  and  we  find  that  the  thought- 
ful agriculturalist  is  protecting  his  holdings  by  shelter  belt  plantings 
of  trees  and  by  terracing  his  land,  leaving  strips  of  grass  to  hold  the 
soil. 

On  the  Azore  Islands  the  lands  are  divided  into  narrow  strips 
and  protected  against  the  winds  by  high  stone  walls  supplemented  by 
rows  of  tall  trees.  Crop  raising  was  found  to  be  too  hazardous  without 
this  protection. 

The  lands  for  many  miles  around  Mount  Vesuvius  are  fertilized 
by  the  imperceptible  deposits  of  dust  and  ashes  carried  to  them  by  the 
atmosphere  and  winds. 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  transference  of  soil  by 
the  elements  is  found  in  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  which  was  originally 
situated  on  seven  hills.  These  hills  are  not  so  noticeable  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  excavations  in  the  Forum,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley, 
show  that  the  ancient  street  level  was  more  than  thirty  feet  below  the 
present  street  level.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  unsettled  and 
changing  surface  of  the  soil.  Similar  cases  are  found  in  all  the  old 
countries. 
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Conservation  of  the  Soil. — On  the  plains  the  soil  movement  by 
the  action  of  wind  and  water  is  so  great  that  the  saving  and  conserving 
of  the  soil  itself  amply  pays  for  the  shelter  belt.  It  pays  to  keep  the 
fertile  elements  of  your  own  soil ;  and  if  your  neighbor  "throws  his  to 
the  wind"  it  pays  to  capture  and  add  them  to  the  "leeward"  of  your 
shelter  belt. 

We  are  trustees  only,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  small  portion  of 
Mother  Earth  to  which  we  each  hold  title,  and  we  are  by  right  and 
conscience  bound  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  the  next  holder.  The 
conservation  of  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  our  portion  is  a 
subject  to  which  we  should  all  give  careful  thought  and  study,  and 
it  is  a  subject  also  for  the  thoughtful  attention  and  study  of  our  states- 
men and  lawmakers. 

One  of  the  greatest  oversights  of  the  early  settlers  on  the  prairies 
was  their  failure  to  plant  shelter  belts  and  groves.  The  few  that  were 
planted  have  proven  to  be  the  best  investment  made  by  those  who 
planted  them,  and  this,  too,  whether  they  retained  or  sold  the  land.  A 
land  purchaser  will  gladly  pay  well  for  the  grove  or  shelter  belt,  and 
in  ahnost  every  instance  will  take  the  land  so  improved  at  its  additional 
value  much  more  readily  than  he  will  the  land  barren  of  trees  at  any 
price. 


Incidents  and  Anecdotes  in  Developing  Irrigation  with 

Lake  Muck. 

C.  R.  SANDVIG^  BELGRADE. 

So  far  as  I  know  I  am  the  originator  of  dredging  muck  to  irri- 
gate with,  instead  of  just  using  water.  The  jobbers  who  sold  me  the 
pump  and  the  manufacturers  who  made  it  both  expressed  surprise  when 
they  were  informed  that  I  had  used  one  of  their  small  pumps  for  dredg- 
ing, and  they  promptly  asked  for  information  as  to  how  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dredging  successfully  with  such  a  small  pump.  As  a  small 
pump  may  be  a  rather  indefinite  term,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
the  manufacturers  mean  by  a  small  pump  in  this  instance. 

A  speaker  made  the  statement  at  the  last  annual  meeting  that  he 
knew  somebody  who  had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  on  irrigation 
devices  and  made  a  failure  of  it.  They  must  have  invested  in  a  big: 
pump.  My  pump  cost  something  less  than  $65.  The  power,  a  second- 
hand, twelve-horse  steam  threshing  machine  engine,  which  so  far  has 
worked  as  good  as  new,  cost  $100.  The  pipes  are  old  4-inch  boiler 
flues,  which  are  just  as  serviceable  and  far  more  convenient  than  stand- 
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arcl  pipes  and  cost  $1  per  18-foot  lengths.  The  couplings  are  short 
scraps  of  standard  pipes  bought  from  scrap  iron  dealers  for  one  cent 
per  pound.  The  joints  are  made  by  slipping  the  boiler  flues  inside  of 
the  standard  pipes  Hke  a  stovepipe  joint.  The  capacity  of  this  outfit  is 
260  gallons  per  minute,  or  a  little  over  one  ton  of  water  for  every  sixty 
seconds,  or,  as  an  ordinary  old-fashioned  kerosene  barrel  holds  fifty- 
two  gallons,  it  would  amount  to  just  five  such  barrels  filled  to  the  brim 
with  muck  and  water  dumped  on  the  orchard  or  garden  sixty  times  an 
hour. 

One  of  the  pumps  made  by  this  firm,  though  not  the  largest,  has 
a  capacity  of  35,000  gallons  per  minute,  which,  in  other  figures,  would 
be  8,886  tons  of  water  an  hour,  or  673  barrels  a  minute.    Such  a  pump 


A  centrifugal  pump. 

with  complete  equipment  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars.  But  I 
would  not  recommend  a  pump  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
tons  of  water  a  second  for  irrigating  the  ordinary  farm  or  commercial 
orchard  in  Minnesota,  even  in  a  year  like  1910.  Of  course,  these  are 
not  the  common  plunger  or  piston  pumps  that  have  now  been  used  for 
a  generation  or  more  to  replace  the  old  oaken  bucket,  but  the  centri- 
fugal pump,  which  has  neither  plunger  nor  valves  and  works  like  a 
cyclone.  It  is  a  pump  used  for  special  purposes  and  not  very  well 
known  to  the  average  man.  I  had  accidentally  come  across  one  of 
these  pumps  at  an  exposition,  and  a  view  of  its  construction  gave  me 
the  idea  that  with  such  a  pump  it  should  be  possible  to  pump  muck  to 
irrigate  with  just  about  as  easily  as  to  pump  clear  water. 

There  are  a  number  of  centrifugal  pumps  made  which  I  did  not 
then  know,  but  the  exhibitor  intimated  that  there  were  others  in  tell- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  his  own.  However  that  did  not  matter  at  the 
time,  for  he  convinced  me  right  on  the  spot  that  though  there  might  be 
others  there  were  none  other  worth  having.  Later,  after  thinking  it 
over  some,  and  after  coming  away  from  the  magnetic  influence  of  the 
exhibitor  of  this  particular  pump,.  I  became  suspicious.    For  you  can't 
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sometimes  most  always  tell  when  listening  to  a  dealer  talk  about  his 
goods  whether  to  believe  the  very  words  he  says  or  whether  it  may  not 
sometimes  be  better  logic  to  believe  the  very  opposite.  So  I  began  to 
reason  that  possibly  all  other  centrifugal  pumps  might  be  still  better 
than  his. 

But  where  to  find  these  pumps  was  another  problem.  The  ordi- 
nary implement  dealers  knew  no  more  about  centrifugal  pumps  than 
they  knew  about  the  internal  anatomy  of  mud  turtles,  which  these  pumps 
outwardly  very  much  resemble.  Even  the  catalogue  houses  with  their 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  did  not  list  a  single 
centrifugal  piunp.  Memory  is  a  peculiar  machine,  and  in  this  emer- 
gency I  happened  to  remember  that  I  had  at  some  time  read  an  article 
somewhere  that  was  credited  to  "Irrigation  Age/'  Chicago.  "Irrigation 
Age"  was  a  strange  name  to  me,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
peculiar  name  of  a  man,  the  title  of  a  book  or  the  name  of  a  magazine 
devoted,  as  the  name  would  indicate,  to  irrigation,  but  concluded  that  it 
was  the  latter,  and,  if  a  magazine  devoted  to  irrigation,  reasoned  that 
very  likely  it  would  carry  advertisements  of  centrifugal  pumps.  So  I 
wrote  a  letter  and  addressed  it  to  this  mysterious  name,  "Irrigation 
Age,'*  Chicago,  asking  for  a  sample  copy  and  inclosing  a  quarter  with 
the  request  that  they  send  me  a  list  of  firms  who  might  have  advertised 
centrifugal  ptunps  in  their  magazine  in  times  passed,  but  whose  adver- 
tsements  might  not  happen  to  appear  in  the  current  issue. 

My  guess  proved  correct.  "Irrigation  Age'*  was  a  magazine.  A 
sample  copy  arrived,  but  no  letter,  and  I  really  felt  slighted.  A  couple 
of  advertisement  of  centrifugal  pumps  appeared  in  the  magazine,  but 
having  determined  to  investigate  and  find  the  very  best  centrifugal 
pump  made  I  was  not  satisfied.  A  couple  of  days  later,  however,  a  cou- 
ple of  letters  arrived  from  manufacturers  of  centrifugal  pumps,  telling 
me  that  "Irrigation  Age,"  Chicago,  had  notified  them  that  I  was  in  the 
field  for  a  centrifugal  ptmip  and  that  catalogues  were  being  mailed 
under  separate  covers.  The  next  day  three  or  four  catalogues  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  were  received,  and  more  letters  from  dealers  tell- 
ing me  that  "Irrigation  Age,"  Chicago,  had  written  them  that  I 
wanted  a  centrifugal  pump  and  that  catalogues  were  being  mailed 
under  separate  covers.  The  next  day  there  were  some  more,  and  for 
a  week  or  more  nearly  every  mail  brought  some  catalogues  of  centrif- 
ugal pumps  and  letters  from  jobbers  and  manufacturers  telling  me 
that  "Irrigation  Age"  had  notified  them  that  I  was  in  the  field  for  a 
centrifugal  pump  and  that  catalogues  were  being  mailed  under  sepa- 
rate covers. 
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My  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied,  and  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  made  or  sold  in  the  United  States  of  which  I  did  not  receive 
a  catalogue  at  that  time.  My  suspicion  proved  correct,  all  these  makes 
were  really  better  than  the  pump  I  had  first  seen  at  the  exposition. 
This  list  of  catalogues  gave  me  a  splendid  opportunity  to  pick  out  a 
pump  for  pumping  muck.  Some  of  the  catalogues  also  contained  some 
very  valuable  and  some  rather  startling  information.  One  item  is  of 
special  importance.  The  pump  I  selected  was  provided  for  connecting 
to  a  3-inch  discharge  pipe.  Without  knowing  more,  I  would  certainly 
not  have  invested  in  more  than  3-inch  pipes.  The  friction  of  the  260 
gallons  per  minute  through  100  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  IsLying  on  the  level 
would  require  as  much  power  as  to  lift  the  water  seventeen  feet  straight 
up,  and  as  there  were  700  feet  of  pipe  the  total  friction  alone  would 
have  been  equal  to  raising  the  water  119  feet  in  addition  to  the  actual 
lift  of  about  20  feet — had  I  not  provided  larger  pipes. 

In  adopting  a  new  science  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  may  be  much  about  it  for  us  to  learn.  In  the  papers  read  on 
irrigation  at  the  last  annual  meeting  I  saw  where  one  man  failed  to  get 
results  and  even  damaged  his  pump  because  he  had  not  made  proper 
provision  for  friction  and  in  using  a  piston  pump  had  not  provided  an 
air  cushion,  when  a  neighbor  came  along  and  told  him  what  was  wrong. 
Had  not  that  neighbor  come  along  at  the  right  time  with  the  right 
information  one  of  our  leading  horticulturists  might  have  joined  the 
list  of  those  who  declare  that  irrigation  is  not  practical.  And  had  it 
not  been  for  selecting  a  pump  from  the  great  number  of  catalogues  with 
which  Irrigation  Age,  Chicago,  caused  me  to  be  flooded  instead  of  buy- 
ing the  first  centrifugal  pump  that  I  had  seen,  and  for  some  of  the 
hydraulic  information  contained  in  those  catalogues,  I  should  no  doubt 
never  have  succeeded  in  developing  irrigation  with  muck. 

After  selecting  my  pump  I  found  some  trouble  with  the  other 
dealers  who  had  sent  me  catalogues,  for  they  all  wanted  to  sell  me  a 
pump.  My  embarrassment  was  very  similar  to  that  of  a  friend  of  mine 
at  Lake  postoflice,  Idaho.  Peter  had  reached  the  age  and  position 
where  he  naturally  did  not  like  to  "batch'*  it  alone,  but  out  there  in  the 
west  there  were  not  girls  enough  to  go  around,  except  a  couple  old 
maids  that  nobody  seemed  to  want,  and  Peter  after  going  to  see  them  a 
couple  times  decided  that  he  did  not  want  them  either.  So  he  sent  an 
advertisement  to  an  eastern  paper :  "Wanted — lady  correspond/ents."  A 
number  of  girls  replied,  and  Peter  enjoyed  all  their  letters  very  much 
and  replied  to  them  all  the  first  time.  But  after  a  while  he  neglected 
all  the  rest  of  the  girls  to  correspond  with  just  one.  However,  the  rest 
of  the  girls  did  not  neglect  to  correspond  with  him,  and  one  of  them 
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when  writing  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  burst  into  poetry  and  wrote 
at  the  head  of  her  letter : 

"Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
How  soon  would  I  fly  to  Idaho/' 

And  Peter  had  to  just  sit  down  and  write  her  that  he  did  not  want 
her  because  he  had  picked  out  one  that  he  liked  better.  And  that  is 
just  what  I  had  to  write  some  of  those  manufacturers  in  regard  to  their 
pumps. 

When  I  sent  the  drawings  and  description  of  my  simple  device  for 
taking  in  muck  continuously  and  keeping  out  stones  to  the  jobbers  they 
wrote  back:  "Your  sketch  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  and  we  must  say 
that  you  have  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  the  installation  of  your 
pump."  Which  is  perhaps  true  of  my  present  device,  but  in  looking 
back  at  some  of  the  arrangements  that  I  at  first  tried  or  experimented 
with  I  am  now  surprised  at  the  ignorance  I  displayed,  and  if  I  finally 
succeeded  in  inventing  a  device  that  deserves  commendation  it  is  not 
due  to  any  display  of  genius,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  after  much 
experimenting  there  was  finally  nothing  left  to  devise  but  something 
that  would  be  simple,  practical  and  efficient. 

A  description  of  this  arrangement  will  no  doubt  seem  as  dry  as  a 
soda  cracker  sandwich  with  a  smoked  herring  in  it,  but  I  assure  you 
that  there  is  nothing  dry  about  it  when  in  operation.  It  consists  of  a 
water-tight  box  with  a  lid  on  it,  placed  on  the  lake  bottom,  anywhere 
in  the  lake  where  it  is  far  enough  out  to  be  clear  from  the  beach  sand 
and  where  the  muck  is  deep  enough,  and  connected  with  the  pump  on 
the  beach  with  submerged  pipes  resting  on  the  lake  bottom.  A  short 
stub  of  pipe  projects  out  of  the  top  of  the  box  and  to  this  is  attached 
an  elbow,  and  to  the  elbow  is  attached  a  wooden  pipe  in  short  sections, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  wooden  pipe  is  another  elbow  and  to  that  is 
attached  the  intake  pipe.  The  point  of  the  intake  pipe  can  therefore 
be  lowered  or  raised,  adjusting  it  to  any  depth  of  muck  by  swinging  it 
on  its  elbow.  The  wooden  pipe  can  at  the  same  time  be  swung  forward 
in  a  circle  around  the  box  as  the  muck  is  being  cleaned  up.  When  one 
circle  has  been  completed  another  short  section  of  the  wooden  pipe  is 
inserted,  when  it  is  ready  to  swing  around  again,  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  hole.  A  raft  is  fastened  to  the  pipes  above  the  intake,  the  pipes 
holding  the  raft  in  position  and  the  raft  supporting  the  pipes  at  a  proper 
depth.  The  wooden  pipe  is  kept  level  and  submerged  a  few  inches. 
As  movable  joints  are  apt  to  leak  a  little  the  whole  suction  arrangement 
is  submerged,  either  resting  on  the  lake  bottom  or  suspended  near  the 
surface.  While  a  centrifugal  pump  is  not  particular  as  to  what  it 
drinks  it  is  very  sensitive  to  air.    It  will  pump  bullheads  all  right  if 
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they  hold  their  breath  until  they  pass  the  pump,  but  it  is  best  to  not 
experiment  with  devices  that  are  likely  to  give  the  pump  air. 

A  man  works  on  the  raft  helping  the  soft  muck  to  get  started  with 
a  mortar  mixer's  hoe  and  keeping  the  intake  pipe  adjusted  to  the  right 
depth  and  swinging  it  forward.  There  is  no  screen  to  clog  with  weeds. 
Stones  that  might  do  damage  to  the  pump  are  caught  by  gravity  in  tlie 
catch  box,  from  which  they  can  be  removed  by  removing  the  lid.  After 
running  the  pump  for  several  days  last  summer  I  did  not  find  a  single 
stone  in  the  gravity  catch  box  that  could  not  have  passed  through  the 
pump.  Had  the  intake  found  any  such  stones,  however,  the  gravity 
box  would  have  caught  them.  It  did  catch  some  sand,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  found  no  sand  in  the  ditch  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  pipes. 

Chunks  of  weeds  or  roots  would  quite  often  clog  at  the  end  of  the 
4-inch  intake  pipe,  so  that  we  had  to  raise  it  to  near  the  surface  and 
poke  a  stick  into  it  to  loosen  them  up.  But  once  passed  the  first  elbow 
they  never  clogged.  The  centrifugal  pump  would  eat  up  weeds  about 
as  nicely  as  it  would  drink  clear  water.  We  have  pumped  besides  roots 
and  muck,  crabs  without  killing  them  and  full  grown  bullheads  with- 
out breaking  their  skin  and  clam  shells  without  cracking  the  shell. 

The  effects  of  irrigation  during  a  dry  spell  is  like  a  much  needed 
rain.  The  muck  adds  humus  or  fertility  to  the  soil  faster,  I  think,  than 
it  could  be  applied  by  two  men  with  two  manure  spreaders  and  eight 
horses,  besides  applying  it  where  a  manure  spreader  could  not  be  taken 
without  doing  damage,  and  we  can  pump  muck  without  stint  when 
there  is  no  manure  to  haul. 


Annual   Meeting,  1912,  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural 

Society. 

PROF.  F.  L.   WASHBURN,  DELEGATE,  ST.  PAUL. 

Your  delegate  met  with  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society, 
whose  convention  was  held  January  9th,  10th  and  11th,  in  Madison. 
With  a  reported  membership  of  about  1,900,  and  an  appropriation  of 
nearly  or  quite  $10,000  annually,  this  society,  with  its  pushing  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Cranefield,  is  doing  much  to  forward  the  cause  of  horticul- 
ture in  Wisconsin.  Their  slogan  appears  to  be  "Keep  Wisconsin  on 
the  map,"  and  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  encourage  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees  in  every  possible  place  in  Wisconsin  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

There  was  an  average  attendance  of  about  one  hundred  at  each 
session,  the  evening  sessions  being  somewhat  more  largely  attended. 
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Tlie  sessions  were  1  eld  in  the  beautiful  assembly  room  of  the  new  capi- 
tal, where  the  magnificent  environment  was  of  itself  a  stimulus.  The 
meetin^^s  opened  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  January  9th,  with  an  address 
by  Secretary  of  State  Frear,  and  papers  on  the  marketing  of  the  apple 
crop,  co-operation  in  marketing  of  fruits,  etc.  The  delegates  were  also 
introduced  at  this  time,  and  each  one  spoke  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 
There  were  representatives  there,  as  delegates,  from,  Illinois  at  large, 
from  northern  Illinois,  from  Iowa  at  large,  and  northeastern  Iowa,  as 
well  as  from  Minnesota. 

In  the  lobby  adjoining  this  beautiful  hall  there  was  arranged  an 
exhibit  of  apples,  which,  while  not  as  large  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, or  as  the  exhibit  of  the  Minnesota  society,  was  indeed  very 
creditable.  Your  delegate  counted  about  500  plates  and  trays,  and 
among  the  varieties  exhibited  there  were  the  following : 

Golden  Russet,  Fameuse,  Mcintosh,  Pewaukee,  Utter,  Seek-No- 
Further  (or  Westfield),  Jonathan  (grown  in  favorable  places),  Wal- 
bridge.  Northwestern  Greening,  Wolf  River,  Scott's  Winter,  Ben 
Davis,  Red  Winter,  Mc^Jahon,  Haas,  Newell,  Windsor  Chief,  Bald- 
win (raised  in  suitable  localities).  Winter  Banana,  Gem  City,  Tolman, 
Longfield,  Boska,  Champion,  Romanstem,  American  Blush,  Hibernal, 
Delaware,  Babbett,  Senator,  Hyde's  King  and  various  seedlings. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  address  was  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the  immense  resources  of  Wisconsin, 
and  advantages  of  Wisconsin  over  states  far  to  the  west  which  were 
more  extensively  advertised. 

Commission  men  got  a  pretty  hard  knock  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Bas- 
sett,  of  Baraboo,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  raisers  dealing  directly 
-with  retailers. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  society  to  ask  the  state  legislature 
for  a  building  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
State  Fair,  and  also  a  resolution  to  ask  of  the  governor  of  Wisconsin 
that  there  be  a  representative  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  to  the  ladies,  where  papers  upon 
'*What  Women  Can  Do  to  Keep  Boys  on  the  Farm,"  "Wild  Flowers  of 
Wisconsin,"  "Country  Life,"  "Children's  Garden,"  etc.,  were  discussed. 
All  of  Thursday  forenoon  was  given  to  papers  and  discussions  on  nur- 
sery topics,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  unique  contest  among 
students  in  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  University,  for  three 
prizes  for  $5,  $3  and  $2  respectively,  for  the  three  best  five-minute 
talks.  On  the  whole,  the  meeting  was  undoubtedly  a  success,  which 
success  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  wide-awake  sec- 
retary, who  is  certainly  a  "live  wire"  in  matters  horticultural. 

They  have  a  strict  horticultural  inspection  law  in  Wisconsin, 
framed  by  the  inspector,  Mr.  Sanders,  which  meets  with  the  approval 
of  almost  every  nurservman  I  talked  with  at  this  meeting.    ,     r^r^rTT/^ 
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The  Utility  and  Beauty  of  Roadside  Trees. 

CHAS.   M.  LORING,  MINNEAPOLIS. 

During  a  visit  last  summer  in  western  New  York,  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  miles  and  miles  of  fine  roads  which  were  lined  with 
grand  old  trees  that  were  planted  sixty  years  ago.  These  trees  form 
arches  over  the  roads,  and  their  refreshing  shade  and  great  beauty 
attract  visitors  from  all  of  the  large  cities.  Iji  an  automobile  ride  of 
over  one  hundred  miles,  which  I  enjoyed  in  one  day,  there  were  but  few 
sl:ort  sections  that  were  not  lined  with  elm  and  maple  trees,  which  gave 
a  fine  setting  to  the  neat  farm  buildings,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
occupants  of  these  houses  must  enjoy  more  of  life  than  did  those  who 
lived  in  houses  that  were  not  surrounded  with  these  most  beautiful  of 
all  God's  gifts  to  man. 

I  could  not  help  contrasting  these  pleasant  and  well  cared  for 
roads  with  those  of  our  own  state,  that  are  today  as  bare  of  embellish- 
ment as  wl  en  they  were  first  opened  to  the  pubHc  as  thoroughfares. 

There  are  a  few  farmers  in  Minnesota  who  have  planted  trees  on 
the  roadside,  but  the  majority  have  destroyed  those  which  nature  had 
planted.  I  have  seen  rows  of  beautiful  elms  that  grew  on  the  roads  of 
Hennepin  county  destroyed  by  farmers,  who  said  they  shaded  their 
fields,  an  act  of  vandalism  that  should  have  landed  the  culprits  in  prison. 

The  worst  vandals  who  destroy  trees  are  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph companies.  All  over  the  state  where  there  are  any  trees  one  can 
see  the  result  of  their  barbarous  work  in  the  trees  they  have  mutilated 
by  chopping  oflf  limbs  and  tops  and  in  many  instances  cutting  them 
down.  There  was  an  instance  of  this  of  recent  occurrence  in  Henne- 
pin county  where  twelve  large  elms  were  sawed  off  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  So  long  as  these  acts  go  unpunished,  just  so  long  will  our 
highways  be  unattractive. 

A  large  number  of  the  states  have  very  stringent  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  roadside  trees  and  for  encouraging  the  planting  of  them. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  pay  premiums  for  tree  planting. 

The  following  act  went  into  effect  in  the  state  of  New  York  on 
the  first  day  of  last  September,  and  on  that  day  the  automobile  clubs 
made  a  raid  on  the  offending  signs  and  destroyed  many  hundreds  of 
them. 

"A  person  who  wilfully  or  maliciously  displaces,  removes,  injures 
or  destroys  a  mile-board,  mile-stone,  danger  sign  or  signal,  or  guide 
sign  or  post,  or  any  inscription  thereon,  lawfully  within  a  public  high- 
way; or  who,  in  any  manner  paints,  puts  or  affixes  any  business  or 
commercial  advertisement  on  or  to  any  stone,  tree,  fence,  stump,  pole. 
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l)uilding  or  other  structure,  which  is  the  property  of  another,  without 
first  ohtaining  the  written  consent  of  sucli  owner  thereof,  or  who  in 
any  manner  paints,  puts  or  affixes  such  advertisement  on  or  to  any 
stone,  tree,  fence,  stump,  pole,  mile-board,  mile-stone,  danger-sign, 
danger-signal,  guide-sign,  guide-post,  billboard,  or  other  structure 
within  the  limits  of  a  pubHc  highway  is  guihy  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any 
advertisement  in  or  upon  a  public  highway  in  violation  of  the  provisions 


A  maprnifloent  wayside  American  elm. 

of  this  subdivision  may  be  taken  dozvn,  removed  or  destroyed  by  any- 
one. 

A  misdemeanor  is  punishable  by  a  fine  up  to  $500  or  one  year  in 
jail,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Such  an  act  as  this  should  be  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Minne- 
sota at  its  next  session.  There  should  also  be  passed  an  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  planting  and  protection  of  trees  on  the  highways. 

The  natural  scenery  of  oui  state  is  very  beautiful,  and  we  can  add 
to  its  beauty  and  to  the  comfort  of  its  citizens  by  lining  its  highways 
with  trees. 
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The  state  of  Pennsylvania  pays  a  bounty  of  one  dollar  for  every 
tree  that  is  planted  on  the  public  roads.  The  'trees  must  be  placed 
seventy  feet  apart  and  cared  for  three  years. 

There  are  in  many  sections  of  Minnesota  young  elm  and  maple 
trees  that  grow  in  groups  within  the  limits  of  the  four-rods-wide  roads 
that  can  be  uniformily  planted  at  a  very  small  cost.  Let  us  take  up  this 
important  work  and  add  another  to  the  obligations  the  citizens  of  Min- 
nesota owe  to  its  State  Horticultural  Society. 

"What  does  he  gain  who  plants  a  tree? 
A  dower  of  thanks  from  the  men  to  be , 
A  deed  to  live  in  the  days  to  come, 
When  his  brain  is  dust  and  his  hps  are  dumb." 


A  Top  working  Discussion. 

Mr.  Emil  Sahler :    How  long  does  it  take  a.  grafted  tree  to  bear  ? 

Mr.  Reel :  The  trees  come  into  bearing  in  two  and  three  years ; 
some  claim  it  will  take  only  a  year,  but  I  have  not  had  that  experience. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  Would  you  not  graft  earlier  than  four 
years  ? 

Mr.  Reel:     I  would,  I  think. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson :    When  is  the  best  time  to  top- work  ? 

Mr.  Reel:  The  best  time  is  to  get  at  it  as  early  as  you  can  with- 
out fear  of  too  many  cold  nights.  About  seeding  time  is  as  good  a 
time  to  begin  as  any.  It  is  a  little  harder  to  do  good  work  when  the 
leaves  are  on  because  there  seems  to  be  so  much  sap  that  the  bark 
under  the  cleft  raises  away  from  the  wood.    I  do  not  like  that. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson:  Why  do  you  prefer  the  Virginia  crab 
and  the  Duchess  instead  of  the  Hibernal? 

Mr.  Reel :  I  happen  to  have  the  Virginia  crab,  and  I  also  tried 
grafting  on  the  Duchess.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Kenney  that  had  the 
Malinda  on  the  Duchess.  I  thought  I  would  try  to  graft  it  with  the 
Jonathan.  I  have  found  nothing  better  to  graft  on  than  Virginia.  I 
have  found  Virginia  brings  larger  fruit,  and  it  brings  better  fruit 
than  Duchess. 

Col.  W.  A.  Burnap  (Iowa)  :     Have  you  had  it  blight? 

Mr.  Reel:     I  have  not  had  body  blight. 

Mr.  Sahler :  Which  is  the  easiest  way  to  graft,  on  a  stem  the  size 
of  a  slate  pencil  or  one-half  an  inch  thick? 

Mr.  Reel :  The  nicest  graft  is  usually  from  a  third  to  half  an  inch 
thick,  or  one  to  two  inches  thick  in  a  cleft  graft.  I  always  cleft  graft, 
A  cleft  graft  does  not  look  so  nice,  but  it  works  better,  I  think.  It  heals 
over  faster  after  you  put  your  scions  in.  I  always  put  in  two,  as  one 
may  not  grow,  and  if  both  happen  to  grow  I  can  cut  one  away. 

Mr.  Pond :  I  have  had  better  success  by  bark  grafting  than  cleft 
grafting. 

Mr.  Reel :    That  is  pretty  nearly  like  budding. 

Mr.  Pond :    You  have  a  larger  surface  to  start  on. 
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I  Seasonable  Notes  for  April 

I I  By  H.  J.  BALDWIN.  Nobthfibld  , 

This  is  the  season  for^sowing  the  hardy  vegetables  and  earing  for  the 
tender  plants.  Every  family  should  have  a  hotbed  or  at  least  a  eold  frame 
artless  they  are  sure  of  a  good  place  to  buy  plants  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Tontiatoes  should  be  transplanted  twice  before  the  final  transplanting.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  up  and  commence  to  get  spindling,  transplant 
into  rows  in  the  bed  about  three  or  four  inches  apart  and  set  in  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  stems  up  to  the  leaves,  the  plants  to  stand  about  one-fourth  of 
an^inch  apart.  Here  they  can  grow  for  two  or  three  weekSj  after  which  time 
they  should  be  transplanted  again,  this  time  setting  them  singly  about  four 
inches  apart  each  way,  at  an  angle  of  46  degrees,  covering  the  stems  again 
to  the  leaves,  thus  getting  an  extra  root  growth.  From  now  to  the  time  of 
setting  in  the  field,  give  plenty  of  air  and  water;  they  should  remain  here 
until  about  May  20th  before  setting  in  the  open  field. 

Cauliflower  should  be  handled  like  cabbage  but  will  not  stand  as  much 
cold  as  cabbage. 

C<)lery  plants  sown  in  March  in  flats  should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as 
they  commence  to  get  at  all  spindling,  as  in  the  first  transplantingof  toma- 
toes—only  set  into  cold  frames  if  the  weather  will  allow;  here  they  can 
grow  until  ready  to  set  in  the  field.  Other  sowings  of  celery  should  be 
made  during  the  month  for  late  fall  winter  use. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  very  important— proper  fertilizers  and 
putting  the  soil  into  good,  mellow  condition.  As  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked  at  all  spinach  can  be  sown,  onions  or  onion  sets  next;  soon  parsnips, 
oysters,  outdoor  lettuce,  radish,  carrots  and  beets.  By  sowing  beets  three 
feet  apart  a  row  of  spinach  or  radish  can  be  sown  between,  which  will 
mature  and  be  used  before  the  beets  need  the  room.  The  same  process  can 
be  followed  with  parsnips  and  carrots. 

I  have  followed  this  method  of  sowing  and  covering  small  seeds :  Run 
the  Planet  Junior  seeder  rather  light  in  covering;  then  follow  with  a  small 
wheel  plow  making  a  lighv  ridge  over  the  seed.  After  heavy  rains  a  steel 
rake  can  be  used  to  cut  the  crust  over  the  seed  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing the  weeds  that  might  be  coming  up. 

Many  people  sow  too  much  seed,  thereby  making  it  necessary  to  thin 
out;  or  if  not  thinned,  vegetables  are  small  and  inferior.  A  study  of  vari- 
eties of  the  same  vegetable  will  show  that  some  kinds  can  be  sown  twice  as 
thick  as  others,  as  they  may  vary  so  much  in  top  growth. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  early  potatoes  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
crates,  seed  end  up,  in  a  light  place  where  short  sprouts  may  start;  this 
will  hasten  the  crop  some  time.     Do  not  cut  until  ready  to  plant. 

It  sometimes  pays  well  to  plant  a  little  sweet  corn  the  last  of  April.  If 
seed  should  rot,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  replant. 

Much  may  be  done  by  way  of  preparation  of  soil  for  May  planting, 
manure  hauling  for  corn,  squash  and  the  vine  crops. 

If  the  spring  should  come  off  dry,  the  moisture  can  be  retained  by  early 
plowing  and  then  keeping  the  ground  fine  on  the  surface  like  a  dust  mulch. 
Sometimes  a  mulch  of  strawy  manure  kept  on  through  the  spring  on  land 
to  be  used  for  late  cabbage  or  celery  will  retain  the  moisture;  then  if  care 
is  taken  to  plow  the  ground  just  after  a  shower,  the  soil  will  show  up  in 
fine  shape  when  other  soils  are  very  dry.-— Yours  For  AD^faotx  Garden.^ IC 
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Perennials  that  will  flower  the  first  season  if  started  early :  Campanula 
earpaticat  Centaurea  montana,  Shasta  daisy,  Delphiniums,  Dianthus  plum- 
arius,  Gaillardia,  Iceland  poppy,  Penstemon  eampanulatus,  Hesperis,  Platy  - 
codon,  Pyrethrum  hybridum,  Pyrethrum  ullginosum,  Myosotis. 

Plants  that  will  bloom  in  the  shade :  Funkia,  Lily  of  the  valley,  Hazel- 
wort,  Hepatica,  Trailing  myrtle,  Bloodroots,  Monarda,  Veronica,  Myosotis, 
Sweet  flag,  Cardinal  flower.  Lychnis,  Lilium  elegans,  Lilium  parryi,  Cam- 
panula latifolia.  Phlox  divaricata. 

Plants  that  will  grow  in  poor  soil :  Achillea,  Aquilegia,  Arabis,  Dian- 
thus, Perennial  candytuft,  Eryngium,  Euphorbia,  Phlox  sublata,  Gaillardia , 
Cosmos,  Nasturtium,  Portulaca.  Planting  for  succession:  Asters  to  folio i^ 
canterbury  bells,  gladioli  to  follow  foxgloves,  cosmos  to  follow  hollyhocks, 
asters  to  follow  poppies,  Shirley  poppies  to  follow  oriental  poppies,  annual 
larkspur  to  follow  delphiniums. 

Stocks,  sweet  eultan,  cornflower,  Empress  candytuft  and  snapdragons 
are  also  good  to  use  in  second  plantings. 


Why  Not  Grow  Cosmos?  -Of  the  many  beautiful  flowers,  few,  if  any, 
among  the  annuals  will  surpass  the  Cosmos  for  blossom  or  foliage.     It  has 
many  desirable  qualities,   being  free  from  the  pest  of  insects,  of  sturdy 
growth,  with  an  abundance  of  daisy-like  flowers  in  white,  pink  and  crimson 
and  of  splendid  keeping  quality  when  used  as  a  cut  flower. 

Cosmos  will  grow  in  almost  any  garden  soil  if  given  a  full  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  groups  or  rows.  When  planting  the 
seed,  do  not  plant  them  too  deep,  not  over  one  inch  at  most.  After  the 
plants  are  well  established  they  require  little  or  no  attention  until  the  bloom- 
ing period,  when  the  flowers  should  be  gathered  daily  to  insure  an  abund- 
ance of  blossoms. 

I  do  not  reccommend  the  pinching  out  of  the  center  or  main  stalk,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  delay  early  blossoms. 

Many  fail  with  Cosmos  because  they  plant  the  late  flowering,  the  seed 
of  which  comes  to  us  from  California.  Generally  speaking,  the  seasons  in 
Minnesota  are  long  enough  to  permit  it  to  bloom.  The  Minnesota  strain, 
or  early  blooming,  will  open  its  first  flowers  from  the  Ist  to  the  15th  of  July. 
The  late  blooming  cosmos  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  early  bloom- 
ing, as  the  latter  makes  a  strong,  sturdy  growth  of  thick  foliage  and  gen- 
erally does  not  bloom  until  late  in  October. 

Guy  E.  Hawkins,  Minneapolis. 
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**What  Oonstttutes  Hardiness  in  plants  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and 
the  past  severe  winter  sheds  no  light  on  the  subject,  as  many  of  the  so- 
called  half-hardy  varieties  of  tree  have  suffered  less  from  the  extreme  low 
temperature  of  the  past  winter  than  they  have  for  several  years.  Even 
the  Thurlow  willow,  that  has  been  killed  back  every  winter  for  four  years, 
shows  no  apparent  injury  at  the  present  time.  I  attribute  this  condition 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  continued  low  temperature  we  had  little  or  no 
wind." — Henry  Dunsmore,  Olivia. 

Wealthy  Apple  Seed  for  Spring  Planting.— An  unexpectedly  large 
supply  of  apple  seed  has  come  into  the  office  that  Mr.  Wyman  Elliot  saved 
from  Wealthy  apples  grown  at  Excelsior.  This  seed  has  already  been 
frozen  and  ought  to  be  in  good  condition  for  germinating.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  are  offer/ng  four  times  the  usual  amount,  or  100  seeds  in  a 
packet,  for  ten  cents  per  packet.  There  is  still  time,  planted  this  season, 
to  bring  these  trees  into  fruitage  in  connection  with  the  premium  offers 
standing,  made  by  the  society  some  time  since,  by  which  flOO  a  year  will 
be  paid  until  and  including  1917. 

Prof.  Hansen's  New  Fruits.— A  descriptive  list  of  more  new  fruits 
originated  by  Prof.  Hansen  at  his  fruit-breeding  laboratory,  at  Brookings, 
8.  D.,  being  put  out  for  the  first  time  the  coming  spring,  is  at  hand.  The 
list  consists  largely  of  plums  with  Indian  names,  following  a  favorite 
practice  with  Prof.  Hansen.  Tokata,  Kahinta,  Oziya  are  evidently  words 
closely  related  to  the  names  he  has  g^ven  other  varieties  of  his  new  plums. 
One  raspberry  is  noted  in  the  list  and  a  new  hybrid  rose,  a  cross  between 
the  wild  prairie  rose  and  Siberian  rosa  rugosa.  Full  descriptions  of  these 
f raits,  prices,  etc.  can  be  had  upon  application  to  Prof.  Hansen. 

Albert  Lea  Fruit  Grower's  Association.— Under  this  title  an  or- 
ganization was  formed  at  Albert  Lea  on  February  20th,  consisting  at  the 
outset,  of  fifteen  of  the  fruit  growers  in  that  vicinity,  Mr.  Clarence  Wedge 
being  first  president  and  C.  M.  Jensen  secretary.  Considerable  effort  had 
been  made  to  secure  forms  of  constitution  and  by-laws  from  various  similar 
associations,  and  reviewing  the  work  of  others  along  this  line  a  constitution 
was  adopted  which  seemed  to  meet  with  the  needs  of  this  particular  organ- 
ization. An  interesting  feature  in  their  plan  is  that  they  are  to  use  a  col- 
lapsible crate  in  making  shipments  of  apples,  this  crate  we  understand  to 
be  an  invention  of  Mr.  Clarence  Wedge.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
patented  it  or  not.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experi- 
ment, we  understand,  and  may  prove  its  adaptability  for  larger  purposes. 

Apples  and  Other  Fruits  at  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm.-^ 
Mr.  Chas.  Haralson,  superintendent  of  the  fruit-breeding  farm,  at  Zumbra 
Heights,  writes,  under  date  of  March  22nd.,  an  encouraging  word  as  follows: 
**I  have  some  twenty  varieties  of  winter  apples  top-worked  on  Hibernal 
and  Patten's  Greening,  such  as  Mcintosh  Red,  Black  Ben,  Grimes  Golden, 
Bellflower,  Jonathan  and  many  others,  which  I  examined  before  this  last 
cold  spell.  I  found  them  all  in  good  shape,  the  wood  was  not  discolored  a 
particle,  but  if  we  get  much  freezing  and  thawing  from  now  on,  it  may 
have  some  effect  on  them.  The  plum  hybrids  are  in  fine  shape  and  will 
bear  a  heavy  crop  if  weather  conditions  are  good  during  blossoming  time. 
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The  pear  seedlings  which  stood  the  winter  a  year  ago  are  killed  down  to 
the  snow  line  with  but  few  exceptions.  I  examined  about  1000  trees  and 
found  only  two  whiihare  perfect." 

Black  Walnut  Seed  for  Sale.— Mr.  B.  E.  St.  John,  Fairmont,  Minn., 
writes  me,  under  date  of  March  4th,  that  he  has  a  few  bushels  of  black 
walnuts  grown  on  hardy  trees  in  Martin  County  which  parties  can  have  in 
one  bushel  lots  for  fl.OO,  express  or  freight  charges  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 
We  are  glad  to  advertise  these  valuable  nuts,  as  this  strain  of  hardy  black 
walnuts  ought  to  be  generally  planted  in  the  state. 

Fresh  Butternut  Seed.  -Mrs.  B.  Jewell,  of  Dalbo,  Minn.,  writes  that 
she  has  a  quantity  of  butternuts  which  have  been  kept  moist  all  winter 
and  are  just  in  the  right  condition  for  planting,  and  she  would  be  pleased 
to  supply  any  of  our  members  at  thirty-five  cents  per  peck.  Dalbo  is  in 
Isanti  County,  some  sixty  miles  north  of  Minneapolis.  This  should  be  val- 
uable seed  for  Minnesota  planting,  and  we  are  glad  to  offer  it  to  our 
members. 

More  Black  Walnuts.— We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Mr.  H.  A. 
Marshall,  of  Shakopee,  has  on  hand  several  bushels  of  black  walnuts,  hav- 
ing in  all  twenty  trees  in  bearing.  His  communication  does  not  state 
whether  or  not  these  are  native  trees,  but  they  are  evidently  reasonably 
hardy,  or  they  would  not  be  producing  to  this  extent.  Mr.  Marshall  offers 
these  for  sale,  and  we  hope  that  our  members*  who  are  interested  in  this 
nut  tree  will  secure  them  for  planting. 

Red  River  Valley  Horticultural  Society.— This  local  organization 
has  been  recently  revived,  and  gives  promise  of  attaining  even  greater 
strength  than  in  the  past.  Mr.  H.  J.  Beardmore,  of  Warren,  Minn.,  is 
president,  and  Prof.  Thos.  M.  McCall,  of  Crookston,  Minn.,  connected  with 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  that  place,  is  secretary.  Members  of  the  state 
society  in  that  vicinity  are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with  the  officers  of  this 
local  association  and  assist  in  every  way  possible  in  its  work. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Spraying.— The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
have  just  issued  a  bulletin,  No.  121,  on  the  general  subject  of  **orchard  and 
sp^aying•^  It  is  very  complete,  giving,  besides  a  spray  calendar,  detailed 
information  as  to  the  various  diseases  cr  insects  for  which  this  spraying  is 
to  be  done  and  formulas  for  preparing  spraying  material,  description  of 
spraying  machinery  and  lists  of  manufacturers  of  such  machinery  and 
material.  Members  may  secure  this  valuable  bulletin  by  application  to  the 
Director  of  State  Experiment  Station,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Premium  Apple  Trees.— The  offer  which  the  society  is  making  of  six 
valuable  apple  trees  for  a  top-grafting  experiment  is  still  open  to  our  mem- 
bership. This  offer  was  given  in  detail  on  the  inside  of  the  back  cover  of 
both  the  February  and  March  issues  of  our  monthly,  to  which  members 
will  please  again  refer.  Something  like  the  number  to  which  we  are  lim- 
ited have  already  made  application,  but  we  shall  without  difficulty  secure 
sufficient  material  to  extend  this  practically  without  limit  we  feel  sure,  so 
that  members  need  not  hesitate  to  make  application  for  this  premium  on 
that  account,  and  orders  for  it  can  be  received  until  practically  up  to  the 
time  of  shipment,  which  may  be  somewhere  along  the  latter  part  of  April. 
This  is  a  very  important  movement  that  the  society  is  inaugurating,  and 
we  hope  large  numbers  of  our  members  will  take  advantage  of  it. 
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B^Af ler  reading  this  nugulne.  will  yoa  pleMe  pam  It  along  to  tome  friend  who  will  appreciate  It  and 
whom  /on  maj  perhapa  Intereat  to  beoome  a  member  of  the  ioclety— at  leaat  he  ahoold  derlre  benefit  from 
Ita  reading.  By  dlatrlbaUng  in  thla  way  the  twelTe  mai^aslnea  reoelred  daring  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin- 
nine  of  the  next  year— upon  renewing  your  membership  In  the  aodetj— yon  will  be  entitled  to  reeetre  poati> 
Mid  a  cloth  bound  Tolame  containing  all  the  magaslnea  for  1911  and  much  other  Intereetlng  matter,  with  a 
roll  Index  of  all  Its  contents,  entitled  **Trees,  Fmlts  and  Flowers  of  Minnesota/*  a  handsome  book  for  your 
library  and  InTalnable  for  reference. 
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Seventh  Year  in  Civic  Improvement  Work  in  Lake  City. 

MRS.  ANNA  B.   UNDERWOOD,  LAKE  CITY. 

This  numbering  the  successive  years  of  the  work  of  the  Lake  City 
Improvement  Qub  may  prove  disastrous  in  the  long  run,  especially  so 
to  the  writer,  for  who  will  care  to  read  the  reiteration  of  the  diflEerent 
year's  topics,  1st  year,  2nd  year,  and  so  on.  It  reminds  me  of  a  story. 
A  minister  known  for  the  length  of  his  sermons,  invariably  gathered 
his  thoughts  under  various  headings,  as  Ist-ly,  2nd-ly,  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. One  hot  summer  morning  the  congregation  had  followed 
him  patiently  through  many  "lys"  when  a  sudden  fierce  gust  of  wind 
scattered  the  leaves  of  his  sermon,  taking  some  out  of  the  window. 
A  quick  search,  and  glance  out  of  the  window,  caused  him  to  close  his 
remarks  with,  "Brethren,  16th-ly,  and  the  conclusion  containing  the 
sununing  up  of  my  discourse,  I  see  flying  through  the  air — ^we  will 
unite  in  singing  Traise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow' !" 

I  certainly  incur  the  risk  of  passing  into  Minnesota  horticultural 
history  with  the  patronymic  given  by  a  crude  youth  to  that  class  of 
novels  our  ancestors  dearly  loved,  covering  many  large  voltunes.  My 
mother  used  to  relate  the  incident  with  great  glee.  She  had  temporary 
charge  of  a  library.  One  day  the  lad  came  in  and  asked  for  another 
one  of  those  "Toby  Continued  books."  After  looking  through  the 
catalog  without  enlightenment,  questioning  elicited  from  him  that  an- 
other volume  of  one  of  those  long  drawn  out  stories  was  desired,  and 
the  boy  was  after  a  "to  be  continued  story."  Thereafter  in  our  family 
the  expression  "Toby  continued"  was  applied  to  anything  drawn  out 
beyond  the  limit  of  endurance.  I  did  not  fully  realize  the  to-be-con- 
tinued appearance  of  my  number  on  the  program  until  the  printed  copy 
came  to  hand.  Those  who  have  a  pencil  may  write  "concluded"  after 
I  am  through. 
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These  reports  have  been  given,  in  the  first  place,  to  encourage 
women  to  start  improvement  work  in  other  places,  and,  next,  to  help 
them  to  continue  their  efforts  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  comparatively  little  to  report  this  season,  except  that  the 
plans  instituted  in  previous  years  have  been  carried  on  to  a  finish,  and 
kept  up  in  good  shape.  A  general  feeling  of  appreciation  of  the  ef- 
forts made  in  the  past  prevails  among  the  citizens,  and  with  it  all  they 
have  acquired  a  certain  sense  of  responsibility  that  impels  them  to 
"take  notice"  of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb  which  translated  means  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success."  The  hard  earned  success  of  the  first  year  has 
made  the  later  work  come  easy.  Our  park  board,  backed  up  by  the  city 
council  and  the  newspapers,  unite  in  prosecuting  whatever  in  rea- 
son stands  for  the  beautifying  of  Lake  City.  The  street  committee 
was  busy  early  and  late,  keeping  the  city's  "big  team"  as  well  as  sev- 
eral others  at  work  grading  streets  and  roads,  surfacing  where  neces- 
sary with  gravel  and  sand.  Another  year  will  see  the  continuation  of 
this  treatment. 

Occasionally  remarks  will  be  heard,  that  the  Improvement  Club 
ought  to  take  hold  of  work  that  is  outside  of  their  avowed  object,  such 
as  making  a  grocer  adopt  sanitary  measures  in  and  around  his  store, 
looking  after  the  noxious  weeds  and  filth  in  back  yards  (very  few  of 
these  now),  keeping  an  espionage  on  the  slaughter  houses,  etc.  There 
are  city  ordinances  covering  these  evils,  and  our  club  will  not  use  its 
funds,  time  or  strength  to  cope  with  them.  We  do  use  our  "influence" 
(not  yet  having  the  right  to  vote)  in  reminding  the  proper  official  that 
there  is  something  requiring  attention  in  his  department,  and  it  is  at- 
tended to. 

We  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  im- 
provements that  would  stand  for  all  time,  that  would  appeal  to  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad — in  fact, 
to  do  things  whereby  a  common  interest  could  be  generated  that  in 
time  would  permeate  all  classes  and  raise  the  standard  of  thought  and 
ambition  and  public  sentiment.  The  men  are  leagued  in  various  ways 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  a  "Commercial  Club,"  a  "Civic  League" 
and  other  organizations — whatever  "boosts"  Lake  City,  mentally,  physi- 
cally or  spiritually  gets  a  liearing  and  receives  encouragement  if 
worthy.  Any  project  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity meets  with  the  approval  of  all. 

We  have  had  the  summer  Chatauqua  for  two  seasons  and  will 
have  it  next  year.  The  managers  wonder  why  they  cannot  get  into 
the  near-by  cities.    We  feel  that  we  kno2v  the  reason  why.    These  places 
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do  not  possess  a  federated  club !  The  state  federation  stands  for  the 
improvement  of  the  homes  inside  and  outside,  and  for  general  civic 
advancement — which  means  so  much  for  the  homes — and  where  there 
is  a  club  of  women  banded  together  and  affiliated  with  such  a  state 
federation  as  we  have  there  is  an  innate  feeling  in  the  heart  of  every 
member  that  she  has  the  backing  of  every  one  of  the  many  thousands  of 
club  members  in  the  state.  She  knows  that  they  will  appreciate  her 
efforts  and  aspiration,  and  this  knowledge  gives  her  the  courage  of 
her  convictions,  and  she  is  ready  to  press  on  and  make  her  best  en- 
deavor for  the  work  she  is  engaged  in. 

The  one  point  of  vital  interest  to  our  club  is  to  keep  a  fund  on 
hand  from  which  to  draw  in  case  of  an  emergency.  Entertainments 
of  different  kinds — always  of  the  best — are  presented  to  the  public 
and  are  well  patronized.  We  have  now  several  hundred  dollars  on 
hand  as  a  nucleus  for  a  bank  account  for  next  year's  operations. 

Last  year  you  were  told  of  the  beginnings  of  "Ohuta  Park."  If 
you  could  see  it  you  would  realize  how  proud  we  feel  of  its  dainty 
beauty ;  not  larger  than  a  lot  in  size,  yet  it  is  a  charming  resting  spot 
to  view  the  wonderful  panorama  of  the  water  and  landscape  of  Lake 
Pepin.  From  this  point  the  view  is  unobstructed  for  many  miles  up 
and  down  the  lake,  and  the  ever  changing  lights  and  shadows  on  the 
bluffs  and  water  are  marvelously  pleasing  to  an  artistic  eye.  The  old 
barn  that  troubled  us  so  much  in  the  past  has  disappeared  and  like- 
wise a  long  woodpile.  Patience  accompanied  by  tact  and  moral  sua- 
son  has  accomplished  this.  The  park  board  have  acquired  these  water 
lots,  and  next  spring  will  see  work  begun  to  put  them  in  good  shape. 
A  friend  in  the  east,  interested  in  the  various  efforts  of  the  women, 
has  kindly  offered  to  donate  his  water  lots  to  the  city  to  be  cared  for 
by  the  park  board.  The  water  lots  mentioned  above  are  largely  "in 
the  air ;"  briefly  described,  in  some  places  there  will  be  a  strip  of  land 
only  a  few  feet  wide  that  is  above  high  water  mark,  and  in  many 
places  there  is  no  land  at  all,  only  the  shore,  subject  to  the  rise  in  the 
lake.  The  heavy  rains  of  many  years  have  washed  deep  gullies  in 
the  bank,  many  places  encroaching  on  the  road,  and  necessitating  re- 
inforcement with  stone.  The  amount  allowed  the  park  board  is  lim- 
ited, and  the  parks  and  public  grounds  already  established  must  be 
kept  up,  so  the  extra  work  incurred  in  hauling  dirt  for  these  newly 
acquired  lots  is  met  by  the  Improvement  Club — and  many  hundred 
loads  are  required  to  put  them  in  shape.  The  wooden  sidewalks  have 
disappeared  entirely,  being  replaced  by  those  of  cement,  which  seem 
to  appeal  to  the  pride  of  the  lot  owners,  who  begin  straightway  to 
"tidy  up"  their  yards  to  match. 
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In  the  active,  aggressive  duties  connected  with  outdoor  improve- 
ment we  must  not  forget  those  to  whom  we  owe  our  encouragement 
and  inspiration.  It  is  a  temptation  in  our  present  day  rush  to  think 
that  if  one  does  his  duty  as  he  sees  it  he  is  well  repaid — it  was  his 
privilege,  and  nothing  is  expected  from  us.  We  may  say  "thank  you" 
in  a  perfunctory  manner  and  take  no  further  notice  of  the  doer  and 
his  deeds.  Still  a  due  amount  of  appreciation  shown  to  one  giving  the 
best  of  himself  for  the  public  good  makes  it  so  much  easier  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  hard  work,  ofttimes  accompanied  by  sharp  criticism. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  inquiries  have  been  received  in 
regard  to  organizing  improvement  clubs,  but  in  spite  of  urgent  re- 
quests to  report  results  only  a  few  have  responded.  There  must  be 
other  improvement  clubs  in  the  state,  and  if  we  could  only  obtain 
reports  from  them  it  would  mean  so  nluch  to  those  in  other  places 
desirous  of  inaugurating  a  similar  line  of  activity.  Perhaps  during 
the  coming  year  a  personal  appeal  from  our  secretary  to  the  many 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  might  bring  forth  the  informa- 
tion wanted,  and  in  that  way  obtain  the  varied  and  helpful  experiences 
of  others,  and  also  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  learn 
that  there  are  spots  on  the  map  of  Minnesota  other  than  Lake  City 
and  the  Twin  Cities. 

In  closing  these  rambling  remarks,  I  would  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  Horticultural  Society,  with  its  thousands  of  members,  can 
wield  an  immense  power  for  good.  See  what  you  have  done  in  the 
past  toward  making  fruit  growing  a  success!  The  pioneers  have 
struggled  through  disheartening  difficulties  and  attained  the  pinnacle 
of  their  ambition  in  gaining  for  Minnesota  fine  fruits,  etc.  Now  let 
us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  "wheel  of  progress"  and  strive  just  as 
strenuously  for  the  home.  Our  own  homes  may  need  just  a  little 
"touching  up"  to  make  them  more  attractive  to  our  boys  and  girls. 
Do  we  harbor  unsightly  places  or  objects  about  our  buildings,  or 
tolerate  unpleasant  conditions?  I  have  a  place  in  mind  a  few  miles 
from  my  home,  a  good  house,  with  lace  curtains  at  the  windows,  a 
good  bam — ^but  the  outhouses  in  all  stages  of  disintegration,  used  by 
the  poultry,  cats,  dogs  and  "humans."  The  approach  to  the  house  is 
covered  with  farm  machinery,  much  of  it  worthless,  which  serves  as 
roosting  places  for  the  poultry.  An  improvement  club  should  be 
started  in  that  home,  consisting  primarily  of  two  members,  later  tak- 
ing in  the  whole  family. 

Now  this  home  is  hot  yours  and  not  mine,  but  is  it  not  our  duty 
to  help  such  people?  Neighborhood  meetings,  small  reading  clubs 
where  some  periodical  like  "Suburban  Life,"  "Country  Life  in  Ameri- 
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ca,"  "House  Beautiful,"  "Good  Housekeeping,"  may  be  read  aloud  and 
discussed — reading  about  artistic  homes  will  be  an  entering  wedge  in 
breaking  the  monotony  of  unpleasant  surroundings. 

But  first  advise  these  friends  to  shut  out  the  poultry  from  the 
house  yard,  give  them  the  rest  of  the  farm  and  orchard  to  roam  over, 
but  for  heaven's  sake  keep  them  out  of  the  houses  and  outbuildings, 
and  out  of  the  yard !  Just  a  plain  green  lawn  with  the  grass  cut  two 
or  three  times  during  a  season  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself.  Start 
with  this,  and  the  other  adornments  will  follow.  Talk  this  with  your 
neighbors  and  get  their  children  interested. 

These  rural  school  exhibits  that  are  becoming  so  popular  would 
make  a  grand  avenue  for  disseminating  this  love  for  home  comforts 
and  beautiful  surroundings.  See  that  the  children  are  taught  to  ob- 
serve nature,  "to  hold  communion  with  her  visible  forms,"  that  they 
may  recognize  her  many  kindnesses.  Children,  and  grown  people,  too, 
in  the  country,  have  many  opportunities  for  real  education  and  enjoy- 
ment. Poets  are  nature  lovers,  and  they  feel  and  sing  of  her  varying 
moods.    Hear  Wm.  CuUen  Bryant  tell  of 

THE  GLADNESS  OF  NATURE. 

Is  this  a  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad, 

When  our  mother  Nature  laughs  around? 
When  even  the  deep  blue  heavens  look  glad, 
•  And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground? 

There  are  notes  of  joy  from  the  hanging-bird  and  wren 
And  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky; 

The  ground-squirrel  gaily  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by. 

The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  space, 
And  their  shadows  at  play  on  the  bright  green  vale; 

And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  chase. 
And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 

Tljere's  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspen  bower, 

There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  beechen  tree; 
There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower. 

And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 
% 
And  look  at  the  broad-faced  sun,  how  he  smiles 

On   the  dewy  earth  that  smiles  in  his  ray, 
On  the  leaping  waters  and  gay  young  isles; 

Aye,  look,  and  he'll  smile  thy  gloom  away. 

Encourage  a  companionship  with  nature,  and  her  many  beauties 
will  prove  an  open  book  to  you,  containing,  as  it  does,  numberless 
secrets  which  will  be  revealed  to  all  who  crave  knowledge. 
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How  a  Farmer  Grows  Melons. 

KNUTE  SWENNES,  MINNEOTA 

To  begin  with,  the  piece  of  soil  I  grow  my  melons  on  lies  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  where  it  is  sheltered  on  three  sides,  north,  east  and 
west. 

My  method  may  seem  unnecessarily  pampering,  but  you  must 
remember  that  the  melon  in  its  native  land  is  almost  a  tropical  fruit, 
and  it  requires  both  skill  and  labor  to  grow  good  melons  in  Minnesota. 

Selection  of  Soil. — A  black,  sandy  loam,  not  too  sandy,  is  the  best 
soil  for  melons.  In  the  first  place,  the  soil  must  be  in  a  good  state  of 
fertility  by  a  heavy  manuring  the  year  before  planting,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  humus  in  it.  When  I  don't  have  the  soil  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition I  use  the  following  method : 

For  Watermelons. — Plow  the  same  as  you  would  for  corn,  and 
harrow  well  the  same  day  to  conserve  moisture  and  keep  the  soil  mel- 
low and  free  from  lumps.  Then  mark  out  the  rows,  ten  feet  apart 
each  way.  Dig  a  hole  for  each  hill  about  two  feet  square  and  fourteen 
inches  deep.  Put  one  heaping  scoopshovelful  of  well  rotted  cowyard 
manure  in  the  hole  and  a  shovelful  of  dirt  on  top  and  mix  well  with  a 
fork.  The  hole  should  be  filled  nearly  to  the  top,  and  left  a  little 
saucer-shaped  to  hold  moisture.  Pack  the  soil  with  a  fork  or  hoe  but 
don't  step  on  it,  as  that  may  cause  it  to  form  a  crust  on  top,  which  will 
hinder  the  young  plants  from  coming  up. 

Varieties  to  Plant. — The  Ice  Cream  or  Peerless  watermelon  is  the 
best  for  our  locality.  For  a  second  choice  would  recommend  the 
Sweetheart,  which  is  also  a  very  good  melon  but  not  quite  so  early  as 
the  Ice  Cream. 

For  muskmelon  I  would  recommend  the  Early  Hackensack,  as  it 
possesses  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  muskmelon  I  know  of. 
It  is  a  very  choice  melon,  very  productive,  grows  a  fair  size  and  does 
not  crack  open  as  so  many  other  muskmelons  do. 

Time  of  Planting. — From  the  15th  or  18th  of  May  up  to  the  10th 
of  June. 

Plant  seven  or  eight  seeds  to  a  hill,  about  one-half  inch  to  one 
inch  deep.  As  soon  as  the  plants  commence  to  crack  the  soil,  rake 
aroimd  the  hills  with  a  garden  rake,  or,  better  still,  a  rake  made  from 
a  three-tined  pitchfork.  I  made  one  from  an  old  fork.  I  cut  ofl 
about  three  inches  of  the  points  and  pounded  the  ends  flat,  and  bent 
'  them  in  the  shape  of  a  rake  or  hoe,  and  it  is  the  best  tool  for  hoeing 
melons  or  garden  truck  I  ever  had. 
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Cultivate  as  soon  as  you  see  the  first  spears  of  grass  or  weeds. 
Cultivate  with  a  two-horse,  six-shovel  cuUivator,  and  follow  in  a  day 
or  two,  or  even  right  after  the  cultivator,  with  a  harrow.  A  small  two- 
horse  harrow  that  will  go  easily  between  the  rows,  or  a  large  section  of 
a. field  harrow  and  one  horse  will  do.  Don't  send  the  hired  man  out 
to  cultivate  melons,  but  do  it  yourself. 

If  the  soil  is  very  dry  it  may  be  necessary  to  water  the  hills  in 
order  to  make  the  seeds  sprout.  If  you  have  a  wagon  tank,  that  is  the 
best,  otherwise  use  a  stoneboat  and  barrel. 


LfOadiDff  up  the  melons  for  market  at  Mr.  Knute  Swennes*. 

In  growing  melons  there  are  many  pests  to  contend  with:  the 
cutworm,  the  melon  bug,  gophers  and  rabbits.  Last  but  not  least,  the 
worthless  rifraff  who  prowl  around  nights  and  coon  melons. 

The  best  way  to  kill  cutworms  is  to  go  over  the  rows  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  wherever  you  see  a  cutworm  has  been  working  dig  it  out  and 
kill  it.  The  little  yellow  bug  is  not  very  active  in  the  morning  and  at 
that  time  can  easily  be  picked. 

Shoot  or  trap  the  gophers  and  rabbits,  while  preparing  the  soil 
and  planting.  Gophers  do  much  harm  by  digging  up  the  seed  after 
planting,  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  melons,  both  while  growing  and 
after  they  are  ripe. 

When  your  melons  are  well  along,  so  you  know  you  will  have 
ripe  melons  in  a  week  or  two,  then  it  is  time  to  look  for  a  market  for 
them.     Go  and  see  the  grocers  and  merchants  in  your  local  town  or 
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near-by  towns,  and  tell  them  you  will  have  some  home-grown  melons 
to  sell  and  that  you  would  like  to  supply  them.  Nearly  every  merchant 
is  glad  to  get  home-grown  melons,  as  they  are  much  better  than  the 
shipped-in  ones.  Sell  your  melons  for  cash,  get  a  fair  price  and  treat 
your  customers  well. 

1  guarantee  my  melons  ripe,  and  if  there  is  a  green  or  bad  melon 
in  the  lot  I  replace  it.  The  man  who  buys  with  this  understanding- 
knows  he  is  going  to  get  a  good  melon,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  sell 
that  way. 

If  my  melons  ripen  faster  than  my  regular  trade  can  take  care 
of  them  I  look  to  other  towns  for  trade.  If  I  haven't  time  to  go  and 
see  the  merchant  in  some  other  town  I  use  the  phone.  If  I  can't  sell 
a  load  of  melons  I  offer  to  bring  a  load  to  be  sold  on  commission,  and 
they  will  usually  take  them  that  way.  This  is  no  risk,  as  the  merchants 
are  a  nice  class  of  people  to  deal  with,  and  I  have  never  found  one 
who  tried  to  take  advantage  of  me. 

In  planting  muskmelons  provide  the  same  as  for  watermelons, 
except  you  plant  about  six  feet  each  way  and  make  your  holes  a  little 
smaller. 

In  planting  a  large  field  it  is  well  to  leave  a  driveway  about  every 
six  rows.  Make  the  driveway  about  sixteen  feet  wide  in  place  of  ten 
feet,  and  there  will  be  room  enough  for  both  vines  and  a  wagon  track. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Miller:  You  recommend  planting  different  varieties 
together  ? 

Mr.  Swennes:  No,  sir,  different  varieties  will  cross,  and  the 
chances  are  you  will  have  a  lot  of  worthless  melons  the  next  year. 
Usually  that  is  the  case  where  other  melons  are  mixed  in. 

Col.  Burnap :  You  didn't  say  anything  about  boys.  You  should 
tell  us  how  to  kill  the  robbers  and  the  bugs. 

Mr.  Swennes :  I  did  not  have  time  in  my  paper  to  speak  about 
that  matter,  but  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned  I  take  a  shot  g^n 
and  use  a  blank  in  it,  or  I  go  out  in  the  evening  and  use  No.  6  shot  or 
rock  salt.    That  will  usually  settle  the  boy  question. 

Mr.  Crosby :  You  spoke  about  using  rotted  manure.  Is  not  fresh 
manure  better  ? 

Mr.  Swennes :  No,  it  is  not  better ;  it  is  the  finest  place  in  the 
world  for  cutworms  to  hide.  The  manure  must  be  well  rotted  in  order 
to  be  successful  with  melons. 

Mr.  Grant :    Is  the  early  muskmelon  you  spoke  of  a  large  melon  ? 

Mr.  Swennes :  No,  it  is  of  medium  size ;  it  runs  from  four  to 
seven  or  eight  pounds,  which  is  a  good  size.  Some  are  not  as  large  as 
that.    It  is  a  nice  sized  melon  for  market,  and  also  for  table  use. 

Mr.  Emmons:  How  many  plants  do  vou  allow  to  mature  in  a 
hill? 
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Mr.  Swennes :  If  you  have  two  or  three  plants  that  is  sufficient. 
I  have  had  hills  where  there  was  only  one  plant,  and  still  they  ran  out 
over  the  rest  so  that  they  covered  the  ground. 

Mr.  Clausen:  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  melons 
cracking  open,  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  cause  of  that  is. 
Another  thing  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  any  one  has  ever  tried,  and 
that  is  to  raise  them  as  seedlings  and  transplant  them. 

Mr.  Swennes:  I  have  done  that,  but  only  on  a  small  scale. 
Sometimes  we  lose  a  hill,  and  then  it  is  nice  to  have  seedlings  to  trans- 
plant. You  should  plant  them  thickly  in  rows  by  themselves,  and  if 
you  have  lost  any  hills  in  the  field  you  want  to  give  the  plants  which 
you  wish  to  transplant  a  good  soaking,  wet  them  down  thoroughly,  but 
do  not  try  to  plant  when  the  ground  is  too  wet.  When  it  is  rainy  you 
can  transplant  watermelons  just  as  well  as  you  can  cabbage. 

Mr.  Baker:    Do  you  take  any  soil  with  the  root? 

Mr.  Swennes :  Yes,  I  wet  the  plants  thoroughly  so  I  can  take  all 
the  soil  I  want  with  the  root,  then  I  take  up  the  whole  hill  and  plant 
it  right  in  the  place  where  I  want  the  plant  to  be. 

Mr.  Kellogg :  Have  you  ever  tried  starting  them  in  a  little  piece 
of  square  sod? 

Mr.  Swennes :    No,  I  have  never  tried  that. 

Mr.  Clausen :  I  have  tried  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I 
used  to  grow  quite  a  few  muskmelons  for  the  market,  but  I  only  grow 
them  for  the  boys  now,  and  the  great  trouble  I  have  is  the  cracking 
open  of  the  melons,  especially  this  summer,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  on  account  of  the  drouth.  I  have  tried  to  grow  them  in  sod  and  in 
other  ways.  They  are  very  easily  raised,  and  people  with  small  gardens 
can  raise  them  on  quite  a  scale  by  starting  them  in  flats  and  then 
transplanting  them  to  small  pots  just  about  the  time  they  are  changing 
leaves.  I  have  been  doing  that  right  along  and  have  had  very  good 
success  by  planting  just  one  plant  in  each  pot.  I  use  two-inch  pots, 
and  I  find  they  are  very  easily  handled  in  that  way.  You  can  plant 
them  after  most  of  the  cutworms  are  gone.  I  think  if  you  will  try 
that  you  will  succeed.  I  did  not  succeed  so  well  where  I  planted  them 
right  out  as  I  did  this  way. 

Mr.  Swennes:  The  splitting  or  cracking  that  was  spoken  of  is 
caused  by  a  change  in  the  weather.  If  conditions  are  ideal  almost  any 
muskmelon  will  grow  in  any  kind  of  a  soil,  and  when  conditions  are 
not  right  it  will  not  grow,  or  it  will  split,  as  has  been  spoken  of. 


In  those  sections  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  fruit,  and 
where  the  industry  has  assumed  a  stage  of  great  commercial  importance, 
the  gasoline  power  sprayer  is  much  more  generally  used  than  any  other 
type  of  spraying  machine.  To  say  that  this  machine  has  revolutionized 
the  spraying  business  is  literally  true.  Had  the  orchardists  in  our  fruit 
sections  to  depend  today  on  the  old  fashioned  barrel  and  tank  pumps,  man- 
ipulated by  hand,  the  high  degree  of  eflSciency  possible  with  a  modem 
gasoline  power  outfit  could  not  be  attained. 
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Spraying  Experiments. 

PROF.    A.   G.    RUGGLES,   DIVISION   OF   ENTOMOLOGY,    MINNESOTA   AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT  STATION.  ST.  PAUL. 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
confine  myself  to  one  experiment,  carried  on  this  past  season  by  the 
Entomological  and  Plant  Pathological  Divisions  of  the  Experiment 
Station. 

The  orchard  used  in  the  spraying  experiment  is  what  we  call  the 
"flat  orchard"  and  consists  of  eight  rows  of  trees,  with  between  fifty 


Prof.  A.  G.  RoffKles. 

and  sixty  large  bearing  trees  in  each  row.  This  orchard  does  not 
lend  itself  to  a  good  spraying  demonstration  because  the  varieties 
of  apples  are  not  placed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  such  an  ex- 
periment. 

The  orchard  was  divided  into  five  plots,  each  containing  about  the 
same  varieties  of  apples.  Four  of  these  plots  were  sprayed,  the  other 
plot  being  left  as  a  control,  or  check.  Three  sprayings  were  given 
to  each  of  the  sprayed  plots,  the  first  at  the  time  the  buds  were  burst- 
ing, the  second  just  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen,  and  the  third  two 
weeks  later.  On  one  plot  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  was  added 
to   fifty   gallons   of  the    1-30   commercial   lime-sulphur;   on   another 
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plot  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  was  added  to  the  4-5-50  Bor- 
deaux mixture;  on  another  plot  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  was 
added  to  fifty  gallons  of  iron  sulphide ;  on  another  plot  two  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  was  added  to  fifty  gallons  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur. 

My  part  of  the  experiment  was  to  find  out  just  what  the  arsenate 
of  lead  would  do  to  the  curculio  and  the  codling  moth,  and  whether 
two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  was  as  good  as  three  pounds  in  fifty 
gallons.  The  chart  will  show  a  few  results.  As  the  Plant  Pathology 
Division  will  report  later  on  the  amount  of  scab,  rot  and  other  diseases, 
I  have  here  simply  lumped  these  under  "diseases." 

In  the  control  plot,  or  check,  you  will  notice  that  there  was 
only  47.6  per  cent  of  perfect  fruit,  that  is,  fruit  that  was  salable. 
There  was  17.1  per  cent  marked  with  the  curculio  and  6.1  per  cent 
marked  by  the  codling  moth,  the  rest  had  some  kind  of  disease — rot, 
scab,  etc. 

First,  to  note  the  effect  of  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  both 
plots  sprayed  with  this  amount:  The  curculio  injury  has  been  re- 
duced from  17.1  per  cent  down  to  5.2  per  cent  in  one  case,  and  5.5 
per  cent  in  the  other  case.  With  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  the 
injury  from  the  curculio  was  reduced  still  further,  to  2.7  per  cent 
in  one  case,  and  3  per  cent  in  another. 

This  shows  that  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  an  excellent 
insecticide  against  the  curculio,  reducing  the  injury  about  12  per  cent, 
and  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  in  fifty  gallons  reduced  the  in- 
jury still  further,  making  about  14  per  cent  of  difference.  Four 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  would  probably  decrease  this  small  per- 
centage of  curculio  injury,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  pay  to 
add  the  extra  pound.  It  may  also  seem  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  use  three  pounds  instead  of  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead. 
As  this  is  only  one  experiment  out  of  a  number  we  hope  to  make,  this 
can  be  reported  on  later. 

As  I  have  frequently  told  many  of  the  orchardists,  the  codling 
moth  is  only  a  secondary  pest  on  apples  in  this  state.  You  will  notice 
in  the  check  plots  that  only  6  per  cent  were  injured  by  the  codling 
moth,  and  that  with  the  spraying  of  arsenate  of  lead  this  was  only 
reduced  about  2  per  cent. 

Another  point  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  briefly  is  the 
very  promising  fungicide,  iron  sulphide.  You  will  note  that  the  per- 
centage of  disease  there  is  the  smallest  among  all  the  plots,  being  only 
15.3  per  cent. 

Three  Pounds  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Commercial  Lime  Sulphur. 
— Trees  in  experiment :  Wealthy,  Anisim,  Duchess,  Hibernal,  Patten's 
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Greening.  Perfect,  63.8  per  cent ;  curculio,  3  per  cent ;  codling  moth, 
4.7  per  cent ;  disease,  28.5  per  cent.  The  Patten's  Greening  was  very 
subject  to  rot.  If  this  variety  is  eliminated  the  figures  change  as  fol- 
lows: Perfect,  72.2  per  cent;  curculio,  2.7  per  cent;  codling  moth, 
4.7  per  cent;  disease,  20.5  per  cent. 

Three  Pounds  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux  Mixture. — Same 
varieties:  Perfect,  52  per  cent;  curculio,  3  per  cent;  codling  moth,  4 
per  cent;  disease,  41  per  cent.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  russetted  the 
fruit  considerably,  and  these  were  placed  in  the  disease  column. 

Two  Pounds  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Iron  Sulphide. — Varieties: 
Longfield,  Anisim,  Duchess,  Hibernal :  Perfect,  74.8  per  cent ;  curculio, 
5.2  per  cent;  codling  moth,  4.7  per  cent;  disease,  15.3  per  cent. 

Two  Pounds  Arsenate  of  Lead  and  Self-boiled  Lime-Sulphur. — 
Wealthy,  Patten's  Greening:  Perfect,  69.3  per  cent;  curculio,  5.5  i>er 
cent;  codling  moth,  5  per  cent;  disease,  22./  per  cent. 

Control  or  Check. — Wealthy,  Longfield,  Anisim,  Duchess,  Pat- 
ten's Greening,  Hibernal:  Perfect,  47.6  per  cent;  curculio,  17.1  i>er 
cent;  codling  moth,  6.1  per  cent;  disease,  29.2  per  cent. 


Formulas  for  Spraying  Material. 

(Prom  Minn.  Exp.  Station  Bulletin.) 

Limc-Sulphur.— Within  the  last  few  years  this  wash  has  become  very 
prominent.  It  is  one  of  the  best  scale  insecticides  yet  discovered,  and  will 
kill  the  eggs  of  plant  lice.  As  an  insecticide  it  has  an  accumulative  action, 
being  more  "Active  a  few  weeks  after  spraying  than  at  the  start.  Since 
coming  into  prominence  as  a  scale  insecticide,  it  has  been  found  that  in 
its  several  forms  it  is  also  an  excellent  fungicide,  and  will,  in  many  cases, 
replace  Bordeaux  mixture.  There  are  several  formulae  for  making  this 
wash,  three  of  which  are  appended. 

The  Boiled  Mixture  (home  made): 

Best  stone  lime,  IS  pounds  (not  over  5  per  cent  impurities) 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  15  pounds 
Water,  50  gallons 

Slake  the  lime  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  add  the  sulphur  gradu- 
ally and  stir  thoroughly.  Dilute  the  mixture  to  IS  gallons  with  water,  and 
boil  in  an  iron  kettle,  or  cook  by  steam  in  a  barrel  for  forty-live  minutes. 
Fill  the  vessel  with  water  to  the  required  50  gallons;  strain  the  wash 
through  a  fine-mesh  strainer,  and  apply  hot. 

This  wash  should  be  applied  in  the  fall  after  the  leaves  have  dropped, 
or  in  the  spring  before  the  buds  open.  Spray  thoroughly,  covering  all  parts 
of  the  tree. 

Formula  (Concentrated): 
80  pounds  sulphur. 

40  pounds  best  stone  lime  (90  per  cent  calcium  oxide). 
SO  gallons   water. 
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The  cost  of  making  this  material  will  depend  on  the  amount  that  can 
be  made  at  one  time,  and  the  cost  of  material  and  labor.  The  average  cost 
is  about  $2  per  barrel  of  50  gallons.  Usually  it  is  not  practicable  to  make 
as  much  as  50  gallons  at  one  time,  consequently  the  following  directi6ns 
are  for  making  only  25  gallons.  Live  steam  run  in  a  barrel,  or  fire  under 
an  iron  kettle,  may  be  used  in  boiling. 

Place  five  gallons  of  water  and  forty  pounds  of  the  sulphur  in  the 
vessel,  and  apply  heat  until  the  sulphur  becomes  a  smooth  paste,  stirring 
constantly.  Now  add  ten  gallons  of  water  and  twenty  pounds  of  lime,  and 
boil  for  forty-five  minutes.  Add  water  toi  make  the  twenty-five  gallons. 
When  cooled  to  65°  R,  test  with  the  Baume  scale;  the  reading  should  be 
about  33<>. 

As  a  scalecide  to  use  in  the  dormant  season,  this  should  be  diluted  A 
(i.  e.,  one  part  of  the  above  formula  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water)  and 
A  pounds  of  stone  lime  added  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  the  spray. 

As  a  fungicide  for  summer  use,  dilute  %o  (one  part  of  stock  formula 
diluted  with  29  parts  of  water). 

When  stored  away  it  is  best  to  cover  the  solution  with  a  layer  of  oil 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  will  prevent  evaporation  and  the 
forming  of  a  crust  on  the  material.  The  material  should  not  be  stored 
where  the  temperature  may  go  very  low. 

In  spraying  with  this  mixture,  definite  dilution  must  be  made,  and  to 
do  this  a  Baume  scale  is  required.  The  amount  of  dilution  will  vary  from 
one  part  of  this  concentrate  in  nine  or  ten  parts  of  water  to  one  part 
concentrate  in  thirty  or  more  parts  of  water.  This  concentrated  material 
is  now  Qp  the  market  in  a  commercial  form,  and  is  generally  very  reliable. 

Self-Boiled  Lime  Sulphur: 

Lime,  8  pounds. 
Sulphur,  8  pounds. 
Water,  50  gallons. 

This  spray  is  especially  valuable  in  cases  where  Bordeaux  is  injurious 
to  foliage  or  fruit.  The  stone  fruits,  such  as  plums,  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  Bordeaux  injury,  while  some  varieties  of  apples  are  badly  rus- 
seted  by  it.  There  is  slight  danger  of  injury  by  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
preparation,  and  it  is  an  efficient  fungicide  when  properly  made.  It  stains 
the  fruit,  as  does  Bordeaux.  In  making  it,  8  pounds  of  lime  of  good  quality 
should  be  placed  in  a  barrel,  and  enough  water  to  nearly  cover  it  should 
be  added.  While  ■  the  lime  is  slaking,  add  sulphur  which  has  been  run 
through  a  sieve  to  break  up  the  lumps.  The  sulphur  should  be  thoroughly 
stirred  into  the  slaking  lime,  enough  water  being  added  to  make  a  pasty 
mass.  The  barrel  should  now  be  covered,  in  order  to  retain  the  heat,  and 
the  contents  should  be  occasionally  stirred.  The  time  required  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  lime;  if  the  lime  acts  quickly,  five  or  ten  minutes 
will  be  sufficient,  while  if  it  acts  slowly,  15  minutes  may  be  necessary.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  because  it  may,  in  that  case,  be 
injurious  to  foliage.  Now  add  a  little  water,  stirring  the  mixture  while  it 
is  being  poured  in.  Then  add  enough  water  to  bring  the  total  up  to  50 
gallons.  In  applying  the  spray  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  agitator  in 
the  sprayer. 
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Minnesota  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm  in  1911. 
Annual  Report. 

CHARLES   HARALSON,   SUPT.,   EXCELSIOR. 

The  work  at  the  Fruit-Breeding  Farm  has  been  carried  on  along 
the  same  general  lines  outlined  in  previous  reports.  Seedlings  of  va- 
rious fruits  are  principally  grown,  some  the  result  of  hand-pollina- 
tion, others  from  seed  selected  from  varieties  of  special  merit  where 
suitable  varieties  have  been  growing  close  together  with  the  object  in 
view  of  having  nature  do  the  crossing  work.  We  have  many  examples 
in  this  line  of  nature's  work.  Many  of  the  best  commercial  varieties 
are  chance  seedlings.  We  have  the  Wealthy  and  Patten's  Greening, 
the  results  of  such  plantings.  Thousands  of  seedlings  have  fruited 
here  this  year,  many  very  promising  and  worthy  of  propagation, 
others  discarded  and  destroyed.  During  the  fruiting  season  we  went 
through  the  several  blocks  of  plums,  grapes,  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries, noting  the  improvement  over  the  original  varieties,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  us  to  produce  fruits  which  will  be  productive, 
hardy,  of  good  color,  better  keepers,  of  good  quality,  and  compete 
successfully  in  the  markets  of  the  country.*  We  have  new  plums  at 
the  fruit  farm  which  will  compete  with  the  best,  but  further  testing 
as  to  their  behavior  and  to  avoid  mistakes  is  necessary  before  Jhey  are 
introduced  to  fruit  growers.  The  season  has  been  very  favorable, 
practically  everything  that  was  old  enough  to  bear  fruit  having  fruit- 
ed. The  wood  has  ripened  up  fairly  well  and  is  in  good  condition  for 
winter.  Many  fruit  buds  have  formed,  and  with  a  favorable  spring 
the  outlook  is  good  for  a  better  showing  next  year. 

Several  hundred  seedling  strawberries  were  exhibited  at  the  sum- 
mer meeting,  also  a  good  exhibit  of  plums  and  grapes  at  the  state  fair, 
which  gave  an  idea  of  the  work  carried  on.  Nearly  twenty-five  bush- 
els of  plum  pits  have  been  saved  to  plant  next  spring  for  stock,  to 
propagate  some  of  the  new  varieties  of  plums  which  have  been  selected, 
also  a  great  deal  of  seed  of  various  other  kinds,  the  results  of  hand- 
pollination,  to  be  planted  for  fruiting.  In  one  more  season,  every  piece 
of  open  field  on  the  fruit  farm  will  have  been  planted.  More  land 
should  be  provided  if  the  work  is  going  to  be  carried  on  as  it  should  be. 
Mr.  M.  J.  I>orsey  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  Research  Plant- 
Breeding.  Mr.  Dorsey  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  has 
had  considerable  practical  work  at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  other  sta- 
tions. His  work  is  along  research  lines,  as  approved  by  those  in  charge 
oi  the  Adams'  Fund  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Plant-Breeding. — About  250  trees,  mostly  Japanese  and    native 
plums,  400  strawberry    plants,    besides    raspberries,    cherries,    pears. 
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peaches  and  apricots,  fruited  in  the  greenhouse  last  spring  and  summer. 
The  results  are  several  thousand  seeds,  cross-pollinated  in  many  cases 
between  tender  varieties  and  our  native  fruits.  Ten  thousand  straw- 
berry seedlings  were  planted  out  in  the  field  in  July,  from  last  winter's 
work,  which  will  fruit  next  summer.    We  have  about  500  trees  in  pots 


Supt.  Haralson  and  orisrinal  tree  of  Burbank  crossed  with  Wolf.    Photogrraphed  May,  1911. 

and  tubs  for  fruiting  in  the  greenhouse  next  spring.  Several  plant- 
breeding  problems  have  been  started;  the  wild  rose  and  Rosa  rugosa 
are  being  hybridized  with  the  cultivated  roses.  Material  is  being  col- 
lected to  improve  our  native  hazelnut,  also  our  native  blackberry  and 
gooseberry,  as  they  need  very  little  improvement  to  make  them  val- 
uable in  the  garden. 
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I  visited  Mr.  C.  G.  Patten's  plant-breeding  nursery  at  Charles  City, 
Iowa,  November  1st  and  2nd  and  was  more  than  pleased  with  the 
work  he  is  doing  for  the  Northwest.  I  saw  the  original  Patten's  Green- 
ing tree,  trunk  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  with,  I  should  judge,  a 
spread  of  forty  feet,  a  healthy  and  magnificent  tree.  Mr.  Patten  showed 
me  some  specimen  apples  from  several  seedlings  which  have  fruited 
this  year.  They  were  good  keepers,  some  highly  colored,  of  good  qual- 
ity and  very  showy  for  commercial  purposes.  I  hope  to  see  some  of  his 
best  varieties  propagated  and  put  on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 
As  we  were  walking  through  the  several  thousand  young  apple  seed- 
lings of  many  different  combinations,  I  was  impressed  very  much  with 
the  work  he  is  doing  in  plant-breeding  of  apples,  pears  and  plums.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  another  place  in  this  country  where  practical  and 
scientific  breeding  is  carried  on  on  such  a  large  scale.  Very  few  of  our 
horticultural  friends  have  an  idea  of  the  work  he  is  doing  for  Minne- 
sota horticulture. 

Top-Grafting. — The  last  two  years  about  twenty  varieties  of  long 
keeping  apples,  and  as  many  promising  seedlings,  have  been  top-worked 
on  Hibernal,  Patten's  Greening  and  Siberian  crab.  Among  the  most 
promising  two-year-old  grafts  are  Mcintosh  Red,  Senator,  Black  Ben, 
Pound's  Sweet,  Grimes  Golden  and  Rome  Beauty.  This  is  an  experi- 
ment which  will  take  many  years  to  determine  the  best  stock  and  the 
best  varieties  to  top-work  on  the  different  stocks.  It  will  also  be  nec- 
essary to  have  a  great  deal  of  suitable  material  for  our  plant-breeding. 
Next  spring  we  intend  to  top-work  many  varieties.  A  great  many 
scions  are  being  secured  for  this  purpose. 

Plums  and  Plum  Hybrids, — One  hundred  and  sixty-five  plum 
hybrids  fruited  last  summer.  Some  had  a  full  crop  of  fine  large  plums, 
others  only  a  few  specimens.  Twenty  seedlings  are  very  promising 
and  seem  to  be  worthy  of  propagation,  but  further  trial  is  necessary  to 
determine  their  real  value.  Burbank  x  (crossed  with)  Wolf,  No.  21,  is 
an  early  plum,  ripe  August  5th  this  year;  size,  large,  1^  inch  in 
diameter;  roundish,  heart-shaped;  color,  deep  red;  skin,  thin;  mod- 
erately tender  flesh,  yellow,  firm,  juicy  and  sweet;  free-stone;  small 
pit;  quality  good  and  a  good  keeper;  tree  a  good  grower  in  the 
nursery.  This  seedling  has  been  propagated  and  a  limited  amount  of 
the  trees  will  be  available  next  fall.  There  are  several  seedlings 
equally  as  good,  and  perhaps  better,  which  will  be  propagated  next  year. 
Among  the  best  are  Burbank  x  Wolf,  Nos.  21,  12,  8,  23,  6,  17  and  5 ; 
Abundance  x  Wolf,  Nos.  29,  34,  30  and  26;  Satsuma  plum  x  native 
plum,  No.  29 ;  Satsuma  x  Compass  Cherry,  No.  145 ;  Green  Gage  plum 
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X  sand  cherry,  No.  32;  also  a  seedling  of  the  Compass  Cherry,  which. 
is  of  fair  size  and  good  quahty ;  tree  a  good  grower,  with  large,  dark 
green  foliage,  covered  with  very  larg^,  whitie  blossoms  in  the  spring ; 
valuable  to  grow  as  an  ornamental  as  well  as  for  fruit.  It  has  been 
propagated  this  summer,  and  a  limited  number  of  trees  will  be  .avail- 
able in  the  spring  of  1913.  A  block  of  7,000  Wolf  and  De  Soto  plum 
seedlings  fruited  this  year.  The  seed  was  secured  at  Nils  Anderson's 
place  at  Lake  City,  Minn.,  for  this  planting.  Burbank,  Abundance  and 
Damson  plums  were  growing  among  his  Wolf  and  De  Soto  plums,  the 
object  in  view  being  that  some  cross-pollination  might  have  been  done 
by  wind  and  insects,  but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory,  only  one  tree 
being  considered  a  hybrid.  Out  of  the  7,000  seedlings  we  have  select- 
ed 385  trees,  which  will  be  reduced  to  a  few  trees  later  on.    Many  have 


Fruit  of  Burbank  crossed  with  Wolf.     Oricrinated  at  Fruit-Breedinir  Farm. 

larger  fruit  than  their  parents  and  qualify  equal  to  the  best  of  our 
native  plums.  However,  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect  very  much  from 
our  native  plum  as  a  market  plum.  We  have  to  get  some  keeping 
quality  into  them,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  crossintr  with  some 
varieties  which  have  this  quality. 

Grapes. — Beta  grape  seedlings  bore  a  heavy  crop  this  year.  We 
picked  thirty  pounds  from  some  vines.  Sixty  vines  have  been  select- 
ed, and  from  thirty-five  vines  wood  has  been  saved  for  cuttings  to 
test  them  under  propagation.  Five  vines  were  propagated  last  spring. 
A  small  amount  of  plants  will  be  available  in  the  spring.  They  are  on 
the  Beta  order,  probably  larger  bunches  and  berries  with  some  im- 
provement in  quality.  Out  of  660  Beta  seedlings  there  are  200  vines 
equal  to  Beta  and  some  show  a  remarkable  improvement  over  the  par- 
ent, both  in  size  of  berries,  bunches  and  quality.  About  70  per  cent 
came  nearly  true  from  seed,  20  per  cent  more  or  less  hardy,  and  10 
per  cent  Labrusca  type  of  foliage  with  green  or  bluish  red  grapes. 
Only  a  few  vines  of  the  Labrusca  type  are  worth  saving  for  future 
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trial.  A  few  vines  of  the  hybrid  grape  seedlings  bore  a  few  bunches  this 
year  but  not  enough  to  make  any  selection  from.  However,  the  plants 
growing  are  very  promising.  The  grape-breeding  at  the  fruit  farm 
is  one  of  the  best  experiments  taken  up  and  undoubtedly  will  show 
good  results  very  soon. 

Apples. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  several  years  to  get  ap- 
ple seedlings  into  fruiting,  we  cannot  point  to  any  results.  Some  seed- 
lings bore  a  few  specimens  each  this  year,  but  if  conditions  are  favor- 
able another  year  several  thousand  will  fruit.  The  breeding  of  apples 
has  been  somewhat  delayed  on  account  of  suitable  material  to  work 
with.  We  have  to  work  up  our  own  stock.  Consequently  it  takes  time 
to  get  the  trees  to  fruiting  age.  This  drawback  has  been  overcome 
somewhat,  but  more  material  has  to  be  added  from  year  to  year.  Breed- 
ing of  apples  has  been  carried  on  every  year.  Several  hundred  promis- 
ing seedlings  is  the  result  of  this  work.  From  now  on  we  will  put  our 
main  effort  on  the  apple  problem. 

Red  and  Black  Raspberries. — A  block  of  160  selected  raspberries  bore 
a  good  crop  again  this  year.  Several  varieties  are  very  productive,  hav- 
.ing  large  berries,  very  hardy,  and  will  compete  with  the  best  commer- 
cial varieties  on  the  market.  A  limited  stock  of  a  few  of  the  best  va- 
rieties has  been  worked  up,  probably  from  500  to  1,000  plants  of  each. 
The  best  of  these  varieties  are  red,  Nos.  107,  2,  78,  79  and  1 ;  purple, 
Nos.  86,  44  and  87;  black.  No.  86.  Several  thousand  red  raspberry 
seedlings  have  fruited  for  the  first  time,  and  many  promising  seedlings 
have  been  selected  for  further  trial.  The  same  is  true  of  the  black  rasp- 
berries. 

Strawberries. — Out  of  some  30,000  strawberry  seedlings,  the  re- 
sults of  hand  cross-pollination,  765  plants  have  been  saved  and  are 
growing  in  trial  plots  with  varieties  like  Sen.  Dunlap  and  others,  to 
determine  their  behavior  as  to  productiveness,  firmness  and  quality.  We 
have  some  good  varieties,  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  are  the  best 
and  which  to  discard.  Next  summer,  when  the  strawberries  are  at 
their  best,  I  would  like  to  have  about  twelve  strawberry  growers  or 
experts  come  out  to  the  fruit  farm  and  select  varieties  to  their  liking. 
I  am  sure  they  would  enjoy  it  very  much  at  first,  but  before  they  were 
through  it  would  puzzle  them  just  as  it  does  me.  However,  there  are 
a  few  varieties  which  could  be  safely  sent  out  on  trial.  A  limited 
stock  is  available  for  such  purposes.  About  10,000  more  seedlings 
will  fruit  next  summer.  Some  breeding  of  everbearing  strawberries 
has  been  done  the  last  two  years.  A  number  of  varieties  have  been 
bearing  fruit  all  summer  and  fall.  Berries  were  picked  up  to  October 
15th.     On  one  plant  I  counted  seventy-eight  blossoms  and  berries,  all 
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at  the  same  time.  Breeding  of  strawberries  will  be  continued  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  only  on  a  smaller  scale  and  mostly  with  ever- 
bearing varieties. 

A  clearing  process  of  worthless  seedlings  was  necessary  this  fall, 
to  make  room  for  new  plantings  and  also  to  give  promising  seedlings 
more  room.  Seedlings  which  have  been  discarded  and  destroyed  are 
as  follows:  6,000  plum,  5,000  raspberry,  30,000  strawberry  and 
5,000  other  seedlings.  We  have  1,430  selected  seedlings  of  various 
fruits  which  have  fruited  the  last  two  years,  mostly  controlled  stock, 
which  are  being  watched  with  much  interest.  At  present  there  are 
about  75,000  seedlings  growing  at  the  fruit  farm,  besides  a  great  deal 
of  stock  for  plant-breeding. 

Friend  Horticulturists,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  fair  idea  in 
a  report  like  this  of  the  details  of  the  plant-breeding  work  carried  on  at 
the  fruit  farm  without  your  seeing  it,  but  I  assure  you  we  are  trying 
to  do  our  best  for  the  interest  of  Minnesota  horticulture. 


Report  of  Committee  Visiting  the  Minnesota  State 
Fruit-Breeding  Farm  in  1911. 

E.  VANISH,  ST.  PAUL.      E.  A.  SMITH^   LAKE  CITY. 

(This  report  was  made  to  both  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State 
University  and  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society.) 

Gentlemen:  Having  been  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
Fruit-Breeding  Farm  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  we 
submit  the  following  report : 

We  visited  the  Farm  October  16th.  We  walked  over  practically 
the  entire  grounds,  which  were  in  a  splendid  state  of  cultivation.  Your 
committee  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  results  which  have  been  at- 
tained in  the  short  time  this  station  has  been  in  operation.  The  display 
of  fruit  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  last  September  showed  that  already 
the  results  more  than  justify  the  investment. 

Your  committee  fully  believes  that  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  the  state  has  ever  made.  H  the  station 
succeeds  in  originating  one  late  keeping  apple  in  quality  equal  to  the 
Wealthy,  the  state  can  well  afford  to  expend  more  than  $50,000  in  im- 
provements for  and  the  keeping  up  of  this  station.  More  than  this, 
your  committee  believes  there  will  be  several  varieties  of  apples  which 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  profitable,  commercial  growing  varieties 
which  will  assist  in  making  fruit  growing  in  this  state  one  of  its  great 
industries. 
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The  crying  need  of  the  station^  however,  is  more  land.  It  is  a 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  to  restrict  the  needs  of  this  sta- 
tion in  any  way.  It  is  being  economically  and  wisely  managed.  The 
work  carried  on  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Chas.  Haralson,  is  practi- 
cal and  produces  results. 

We  hear  much  of  Luther  Burbank's  name  and  read  about  the  won- 
derful fruit  creations  that  have  been  originated  through  his  skill,  but 
scarce  one  of  his  creations  is  adapted  to  this  northern  country  because 
of  lack  of  hardiness. .  It  is,  then,  a  necessity  that  experiments  be  made 
in  the  north  for  the  north,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  hardy  fruits 
cannot  be  grown  and  new  fruits  originated  which  will  prove  profitable 
to  the  people  of  our  state.     Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends 


View  at  Fruit-Breeding  Farm.    Field  of  selected  strawberries  in  the  foreground. 

that  at  least  forty  acres  additional  of  land  be  purchased  for  this  ex- 
periment work.  Already  the  entire  land  originally  purchased,  consist- 
ing of  eighty  acres,  of  which  sixty-five  acres  are  cultivated,  is  all  of  it 
being  used.  Either  new  experiments  will  have  to  be  dropped  or  wait 
until  such  time  as  land  can  be  cleared  of  the  stock  now  being  propa- 
gated for  experiment  purposes.    It  is  not  wise  to  adopt  such  a  course. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  originator  of  the 
Wealthy  apple,  Peter  Gideon,  left  a  legacy  to  the  state  of  Minnesota 
worth  untold  thousands.  Liberal  provision  should,  therefore,  be  made 
so  that  this  experiment  work  may  continue.  There  is  every  probability 
that  his  valuable  services  to  the  state  may  be  improved  upon,  and  the 
state  further  enriched  through  new  varieties. 

Your  committee  was  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and 
of  the  large  number  of  promising  varieties.  In  grapes,  Supt.  Haral- 
son stated  that  he  had  some  three  hundred  varieties  which  were  as 
hardy  as  the  Beta,  and  most  of  them  superior.  Think  for  a  moment 
what  this  means,  not  only  to  the  state  of  Minnesota  but  to  the  entire 
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Northwest — grapes  which  can  be  grown  in  quantity  profitably  and 
without  covering. 

In  phims,  on  two-year-old  trees  fruit  buds  had  set  to  the  very 
tip,  assuring  a  tremendous  crop  of  fruit  next  year,  conditions  being 
normal.  Out  of  these  varieties  there  are  sure  to  be  several  superior  to 
anything  we  now  have.  A  large  number  of  trees  which  fruited  this 
year  have  been  dug  up,  as  they  were  found  to  be  no  better  than  varieties 
which  we  now  have.  There  is  no  use  putting  new  varieties  on  the 
market  which  are  no  better  than  those  which  now  exist.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  station  to  improve  upon  varieties  or  else  drop  them,  as  the  ex- 
periment may  warrant. 

Your  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
experiment  in  apples  and  decrease  the  continued  experiment  with 
plums,  for  the  reason  that  the  apple  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
this  northern  country  as  an  industry  and  as  a  fruit  than  plums  can 
ever  be,  although  these  have  their  merits.  Mr.  Haralson  told  your 
committee  that  the  reason  he  had  given  so  much  attention  to  plums  was 
because  they  would  show  quick  results.  He  has  now  made  arrange- 
ments and  has  the-stock  so  that  he  can  increase  his  apple  experiments. 
How  unfortunate  if  for  lack  of  ground  this  work  must  be  retarded! 

The  greenhouse,  while  large  enough  for  the  present,  in  the  fu- 
ture should  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  station,  for 
it  is  in  the  greenhouse  that  much  of  the  cross-pollination  is  undertak- 
en, and  this  work  is  a  necessity. 

Your  committee  was  shown  several  varieties  of  everbearing  straw- 
berries, some  of  which  were  in  blossom  and  in  actual  fruit  on  the  date 
of  our  visit,  Oct.  16th.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able 
to  grow  strawberries  the  entire  summer  instead  of  during  a  compara- 
tively short  season  in  June. 

Several  varieties  of  pears  have  been  grown  at  the  station  which 
were  cross-poUenized  with  hardy  varieties  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  quality,  hardiness  and  freedom  from  blight  would  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  be  combined.  Seeds  of  these  pears  will  be  planted, 
and  the  results  watched  with  interest.  The  value  of  a  hardy  pear  to 
this  state  cannot  be  estimated. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  the  U.  S.  report 
for  the  past  ten  years  Minnesota  has  taken  a  high  percentage  rank 
with  the  leading  fruit  growing  states  of  the  Union,  and  this  year  she 
stood  first,  or  90  per  cent,  in  the  column  of  percentages,  it  is  not  rash, 
and  does  not  show  a  lack  of  judgment,  to  report  that  for  quality  and 
desirability  of  fruit  at  the  present  time  Minnesota  is  hard  to  beat  and 
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for  the  future  in  quantity,  quality  and  varieties  she  will  be  classed 
among  the  leaders. 

The  following  list,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Chas.  Haralson,  speaks 
for  itself,  and  shows  the  great  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done ; 
also  work  which  is  incomplete  and  must  be  continued. 

Seedlings  discarded  and  destroyed  in  the  fall  of  1911:  30,000 
strawberries,  6,000  plums,  5,000  raspberries,  about  5,000  other  seed- 
lings. 

The  number  of  seedlings  selected  for  propagating  and  further 
trials  is  as  follows : 

Twenty  hybrid  plums,  mostly  Burbank  crossed  with  Wolf,  all  con- 
sidered worth  propagating. 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  selected  strawberries  growing  in 
trial  plats. 

Sixty  Beta  grape  seedlings ;  5  have  been  propagated  but  not  sent 
out. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-five  selected  Wolf  and  DeSoto  plum 
seedlings. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  red  and  black  raspberries.  A  few  will  be 
propagated  as  fast  as  possible. 

Crosses  of  various  fruits  growing  on  the  farm:  plums,  490;  ap- 
ples, 475;  strawberries,  1,700;  raspberries,  1,000. 

Other  seedlings  of  selected  seed:  Apple,  20,000;  plum,  14,000; 
pear,  1,000;  Beta  grape,  12,000;  other  seedlings  of  various  fruits,.  20,- 
000. 


SUNSCAXD  is  caused  by  rapid  and  extreme  changes  in  temperature,  and 
the  more  frequent  the  change  the  worse  the  injury.  It  is  always  found  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tree  where  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  tree  on  bright 
days  and  start  active  life  in  the  portion  of  the  bark  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  When  the  temperature  drops  again  the  protoplasm  is  killed 
and  the  soluble  compounds  formed  by  the  renewal  of  activities  then  de- 
compose. Sunscald  occurs  both  in  summer  and  in  winter,  but  the  damage 
is  greater  in  winter  because  of  the  more  extreme  temperatures  and  the  fact 
that  the  trunk  is  less  protected  after  the  leaves  fall.  It  is  also  thought 
that  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  snow  against  the  bark  of  the  trees 
helps  to  increase  the  injury. 

Spruce  makes  the  best  Christmas  tree.  White  spruce  is  hardy  in 
Minn,  and  is  also  a  fair  grower.  There  is  good  profit  and  sure  returns  in 
growing  it  for  Christmas  trees.  Nearly  3,000  trees  can  be  planted  on  one 
acre,  and  first  returns  may  be  secured  in  four  years  after  planting  if  the 
plantation  be  properly  handled.  A  thinning  can  be  made  each  year  as  the 
trees  become  large  enough  for  market,  or  a  part  of  the  plantation  may  be 
cut  off  each  year  and  replanted,  thus  insuring  a  constant  supply. 
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How  Can  We  Be  of  Aid  in  the  Fruit-Breeding 
Movement? 

M.  J.  DORSEY,  ASST.  IN  FRUIT-BREEDING,  EXP.  STA.,  ST.  PAUL. 

The  Fruit-Breeding  Movement:  The  fruit-breeding  movement 
has  developed  very  rapidly  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  along  with 
the  interest  in  the  subject  of  breeding  in  general.  Breeding  work  is 
not  being  carried  forward  alone  with  the  hardy  fruits  of  our  climate 
but  extends  over  a  wide  range  of  less  hardy  fruits  for  more  southern 
regions.  Considerable  advance  has  already  been  made  by  the  breeder, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  the  future  new  varieties,  with  the  quali- 
ties sought  for,  will  be  added  to  our  fruit  lists,  chiefly  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  breeder.  Fruit-breeding  has  been  undertaken  seriously 
because  a  clear  insight  into  the  situation  indicates  that  waiting  for 
chance  seedlings,  natural  crosses  or  sports  to  occur,  is  much  too  slow 
and  uncertain  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present.  A  discussion,  then, 
of  the  ways  in  which  a  member  of  this  society  can  assist  in  the  fruit- 
breeding  movement  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  methods  by  which  new 
fruits  originate. 

How  Do  New  Varieties  Originate? :  The  methods  by  which  our 
fruits  have  been  obtained,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  can  be  grouped  rough- 
ly under  three  heads:  (1)  Accidental  seedlings,  (2)  Introductions 
from  other  countries,  and  (3)  Varieties  originated  by  the  direct  ef- 
forts of  the  breeder. 

Source  of  Our  Varieties  of  Apples:  Taking  the  apples  of  New 
York  as  the  basis  for  the  following  data,  some  idea  of  the  influence  of 
these  factors  in  the  origination  of  new  varieties  can  be  obtained.  Out 
of  480  varieties  of  apples,  which  includes  all  of  those  of  any  importance 
of  which  something  of  their  history  is  known  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty, 344  are  chance  seedlings,  the  immediate  parents  being  unknown ; 
ninety-three  have  been  introduced  from  other  countries;  twenty-four 
have  come  direct  from  plantings  of  seed  of  which  one  of  the  parents 
has  in  most  cases  been  known;  three  are  known  to  be  bud  sports; 
while  only  sixteen  have  come  from  the  direct  efforts  of  the  breeder 
and  are  crosses  of  known  parentage  or  pure  seedlings.  Too  much  em- 
phasis, however,  should  not  be  given  to  numbers  alone,  and  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  a  large  number  of  the  varieties  are  old,  some 
being  obsolete,  and  others  have  come  to  the  front  at  a  time  when  any 
attempt  to  breed  fruits  was  rare  indeed.  A  similar  inventory  of  the 
northwestern  apples  would  show  a  larger  number  of  introduced  va- 
rieties and  also  a  greater  number  produced  by  the  breeder. 
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Source  of  Our  Varieties  of  Grapes:  Let  us  take  another  instance, 
that  of  the  grape.  The  following  data  on  the  grape  was  taken  from 
the  ^'Grapes  of  New  York."  We  will  consider  203  varieties,  which  in- 
cludes all  of  those  of  importance  commercially.  Of  this  number,  sev- 
enty-two have  arisen  as  chance  seedlings,  the  immediate  parentage  of 
this  number  being  unknown,  though  the  original  vine  of  only  forty- 
four  of  the  seventy-two  has  been  definitely  located ;  fifty-seven  varieties 
have  resulted  from  plantings  of  seed  of  which  one  parent  was  known ; 
seventy-four  of  known  parentage  have  resulted  from  the  work  of  the 

grape-  breeder  —  a 
much  larger  number, 
it  will  be  observed, 
than  in  the  case  of  the 
apple.  None  of  the 
important  commercial 
varieties  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  import- 
ed, although  over  one- 
half  are  believed  to 
contain  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the 
European  grape  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent. 
The  production  of 
our  commercial  va- 
rieties of  grapes  is 
significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  fruit- 
breeding  because  it 
shows  conclusively 
that  varieties  which  meet  the  commercial  demands  can  originate  in 
this  way.  After  it  became  generally  recognized  that  the  grape  in- 
dustry in  this  country  would  have  to  be  based  upon  varieties  of,  or 
hybrids  with,  the  native  species,  a  number  of  men,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  or  later,  began  to  breed  grapes.  As  a  result,  taking 
into  account  a  dozen  (Brighton,  Campbell  Early,  Catawba,  Concord, 
Delaware,  Diamond,  Empire  State,  Moore's  Early,  Niagara,  Winchell 
and  Worden)  of  the  leading  commercial  varieties  today,  about  ten  of 
these  may  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  grape-breeder.  This  has 
been  the  work  of  fifty  years  or  so  of  breeding.  The  inference,  not  only 
with  the  grape,  but  also  with  other  fruits,  is  clear.  A  list  of  plums, 
similar  to  that  of  the  apple  and  grape,  would,  taking  the 
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a  whole,  show  a  relatively  large  number  of  varieties  of  foreign  intro- 
duction. The  native  plums,  or  hybrids  with  them  would,  of  course, 
predominate  for  the  colder  regions  of  the  northwest. 

The  lists  given  above  of  apples  and  grapes,  setting  forth  the  main 
sources  of  new  varieties,  show  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  recording  accurately  the  history  of  new  fruits — the  date  and  place 
of  origin,  the  originator,  whether  a  cross,  a  pure  seedling  or  open  to 
cross-pollination,  etc.  These  facts  may  be  of  no  interest  whatever  to 
some,  but  the  next  generation,  as  well  as  any  breeder  doing  careful 
work,  may  wish  to  know  and  may  wonder  why  such  facts  were  not 
recorded.  Since  coming  to  Minnesota,  for  instance,  I  have  gotten  the 
impression  that  the  exact  place  where  the  original  Wealthy  apple  tree 
stood  is  not  known.  If  there  are  a  dozen  men  in  this  audience  who  be- 
lieve they  could  locate  the  spot  exactly,  I  would  like  to  give  each  a 
stake  and  see  if  they  could  go,  independently,  and  all  stick  their  stakes 
in  the  same  place.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  writing  the  history  of  varieties.  Up  to  the  present  report,  for 
instance,  I  am  aware  of  no  account  of  the  history  of  the  Beta  grape 
having  been  given  before  this  society.  There  is  no  better  place  for  in- 
formation of  this  nature  than  our  magazine  and  reports. 

The  reason  for  setting  forth  the  figures  relative  to  the  origin  of 
apples  and  grapes  was  to  show  that  a  considerable  number  of  varieties 
have  been  found  growing  wild,  arising  as  accidental  crosses  or  seed- 
lings. The  same  is  true  of  other  fruits.  Anyone  interested  in  horti- 
culture should  always  be  on  the  watch  for  new  fruits  of  promise  from 
this  source.  Any  plum  thicket  in  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
may  contain  something  of  real  merit  and  worth  introducing.  Herein 
lies  another  task  for  members  of  this  society. 

Testing  New  Fruits:  An  individual  or  an  institution  cannot  in 
one  spot  and  under  one  set  of  conditions  test  a  variety  for  a  whole 
state  or  country.  This  is  a  long  process  in  most  cases,  and  the  final 
sifting  out  of  the  better  fruits  adapted  to-a  region  may  be  regarded 
as  an  evolutionary  change,  the  final  outcome  being  in  many  cases  a 
change  in  the  list  of  varieties  grown  or  even  a  shift  in  the  fruit-pro- 
ducing regions  themselves.    Hence,  the  value  of  trial  stations. 

To  illustrate:  The  grape  which  is  grown  most  in  New  York  (the 
Concord)  originated  in  Massachusetts  and  came  into  general  prom- 
inence in  a  period  of  ten  years  or  so.  The  Alexander  apple  was  in- 
troduced into  England  from  Russia  nearly  a  century  ago ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Duchess.  The  Northern  Spy  came  into  existence  soon  after 
1800,  and  it  was  nearly  half  a  century  before  its  value  became  gener- 
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ally  known  and  appreciated.  These  instances  are  mentioned  to  show 
(1)  that  one  state  or  country  may  originate  varieties  for  another  as 
well  as  itself  and  to  point  out  the  value  and  almost  necessity  of  testing 
fruits  extensively,  (2)  that  it  often  takes  a  long  period  of  years  of 
trial  before  a  variety  eventually  finds  its  proper  place  in  the  horticul- 
ture of  a  region. 

Finally,  the  problem  of  bringing  forth  new  fruits,  testing  va- 
rieties, keeping  them  true  to  name,  recording  history  or,  in  other  words, 
developing  the  horticulture  of  a  region,  is  surely  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  effort  as  of  co-operation.  Toward  developing  a  hor- 
ticulture in  the  northwest  much  has  been  done,  and  the  promising  list 
of  new  fruits  shown  each  year  at  fairs  and  society  meetings  is  a  good 
index  of  the  interest  in  this  work  and  shows  that  history  is  being  made. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Richardson :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  you, 
or  Prof.  Hansen,  or  Mr.  Wedge,  or  any  one  else  can  tell  us  where  we 
can  obtain  top-worked  trees  out  of  any  nursery. 

Mr.  Wedge :  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  can  supply  them  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Patten  has  had  quite  an  experience  in  growing  top- 
worked  trees.  I  think  it  is  work  that  has  not  been  very  much  done  in 
the  nursery. 

Mr.  Philips  (Wis.)  :  I  tried  that  myself.  They  are  very  bad 
trees  to  pack,  and  generally  a  nurseryman  does  not  care  to  bother  with 
them. 

The  President:  I  think  you  will  find  the  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  plant  a  small  tree  with  the  purpose  of  grafting  and  then  do  your 
own  top-working. 

Prof.  Hansen:  I  remember  we  tried  that  in  Iowa  many  years 
ago,  and  we  had  that  same  experience,  the  trees  were  too  big,  and  the 
customers  were  unwilling  to  stand  the  extra  expense. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Richardson :  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  plant  a  young 
orchard  with  a  view  of  top-working  it  rather  than  to  plant  the  va- 
rieties that  you  want  to  grow  in  it  eventually  ?  I  think  it  is  better  to 
plant  the  Virginia  apple  trees  than  to  plant  the  Virginia  crab  with  the 
idea  of  top-working  it. 

Mr.  Philips  (Wis.)  :  Well,  you  can  see  the  effect  of  that  kind 
of  work  right  here.  I  would  advise  any  young  man  who  wants  to  start 
an  orchard — and  I  have  given  that  advice  several  times  since  I  have 
been  here — to  plant  out  at  least  half  of  his  trees  of  Virginia  and  Hi- 
bernal, for  the  reason  that  if  he  cannot  grow  some  choice  varieties  on 
them  he  can  still  grow  apples  as  successfully  on  their  own  roots. 

Mr.  Graham :  If  you  want  to  grow  an  orchard  of  Wealthy  trees, 
is  it  advisable  to  set  out  Wealthy,  or  Virginia  and  Hibernal  and  then 
top-work  them? 

Mr.  Philips :  My  experience  will  answer  that  question.  I  plant- 
ed some  Wealthy,  nice,  beautiful  trees,  and  then  I  planted  my  Virginia 
and  top-worked  them,  thirty  years  ago.  Those  that  are  top-worked 
on  the  Virginia  are  bearing  today,  and  those  that  were  on  their  own 
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roots  are  dead  and  gone  long  ago.     I  would  plant  the  Virginia  and 
top-work ;  it  adds  to  their  longevity  and  productiveness. 

Mr.  Clausen :  There  was  a  point  in  that  paper  about  which  I  can- 
not help  but  say  a  word,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  testing  a  new  variety 
before  it  is  sent  out.  I  think  it  is  an  every  day  experience  with  many 
of  us.  I  will  just  name  one  example  in  our  own  business.  I  will  take 
for  instance  geraniums,  of  which  new  varieties  are  sent  out  from  year 
to  year  from  one  place  and  another,  and  I  am  sure  that  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  that  of  all  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  sent 
out  there  have  not  been  more  than  five  per  cent  that  have  stayed  with 
us.  We  attend  these  meetings,  and  we  try  to  educate  ourselves  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  all  apt  to  make  mistakes. 
I  have  sent  out  a  box  of  geraniums  instead  of  roses,  but  my  customers 
know  that  that  is  not  right  and  the  mistake  can  be  remedied,  but  where 
an  apple  tree  is  concerned  that  is  sold  and  sent  out,  it  takes  five 
or  six  years  before  we  find  out  what  it  is.  When  we  do  find  out  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  the  mistake.  A  few  years 
ago  a  new  variety  of  apple  came  out,  and  of  course  I  was  anxious  to 
have  it.  I  was  very  desirous  to  have  that  tree  bear  fruit,  and  when 
last  year  the  tree  came  into  bloom  I  was  very  glad  because  I  thought  I 
was  to  get  fruit,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  instead  of  getting  a  new  variety 
of  apple,  I  got  nothing  but  the  old  Longfield. 

Prof.  Hansen :  I  can  most  heartily  agree  with  what  Mr.  Clausen 
has  said.  I  think  fruit  breeders  should  develop  a  trade-mark  so  that 
we  may  know  what  a  tree  is  before  it  comes  into  bearing.  That  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  do,  because  if  a  tree  bears  a  trade-mark  we  will  know 
the  first  year  what  it  is,  and  there  will  be  no  mistakes  made.  Of  course, 
a  great  many  mistakes  are  unintentional,  but  even  whether  they  are 
intentional  or  unintentional  we  always  know  what  to  depend  upon. 


Annual  Meeting,  1912,  South  Dakota  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

EMIL  SAHLER,  WASECA,  DELEGATE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  S.  D.  Society  was  held  at  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station,  at  Brookings.  The  meeting  was  opened  on  Tues- 
day morning,  Jan.  16th,  with  music  by  the  Brooking  cornet  band.  This 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  interesting  talks  by  visiting  members, 
including  our  Wisconsin  friend,  A.  J.  Philips,  and  others  as  introduced 
by  Pres.  Krueger  of  the  S.  D.  Society.  Mr.  C.  Bartholomew,  cartoon- 
ist of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  being  present  at  the  time,  there  being 
in  attendance  also  all  of  the  college  boys  and  girls,  some  650,  gave 
one  of  his  characteristic  entertainments  in  cartoon  drawing.  Tuesday 
afternoon  Pres.  Krueger  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "Horticultural 
Development  in  S.  D.,"  which  was  listened  to  with  keen  interest.  He 
especially  urged  every  farmer  in  the  state  to  plant  more  trees.  This 
was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "Tomato  Growing  for  Market,"  by  Mr. 
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John  Hobart  of  Sioux  Falls,  in  which  he  claimed  that  his  plants  aver- 
aged him  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  apiece  in  tomatoes  marketed  therefrom. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Philips  had  on  display  there  the  same  exhibit  of  top- 
worked  apples,  thirty-two  varieties  top-grafted  on  Virginia  crab,  that 
he  showed  at  the  Minnesota  meeting  a  month  before.  There  was  also 
a  fine  display  of  seventy-five  varieties  by  Mr.  Cowles,  of  Vermilion, 
S.  D.,  and  other  exhibits  aggregating  in  all  about  275  plates. 

Wednesday  morning  session  opened  with  about  forty-five  in  at- 
tendance. A  paper  was  read  by  N.  H.  Dybvig  on  "Windbreaks  and 
Hedges/'  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  the  evergreen  was  the 
best  tree  to  plant  for  these  purposes.  The  writer  then  presented  the 
subject  of  windbreaks,  suggesting  the  use  of  Norway  poplar  in  six 
rows  on  the  outside  and  within  these  three  rows  of  evergreens,  Colo- 
rado spruce,  Black  Hills  spruce  and  White  spruce. 

Mr.  M.  Soholt,  of  Madison,  another  Minnesota  member,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  "Evergreen  Plantings  for  the  Western  Farmer." 
Wednesday  afternoon  Prof.  Hansen  presented  the  subject  of  new 
plums,  in  the  origination  of  which  he  has  had  such  marked  success. 
One  especially  was  spoken  of,  the  fruit  of  which  keeps  thirty  days  aft- 
er being  picked,  the  name  being  Cedeca  (the  writer  is  not  quite  sure 
of  the  spelling  of  this  name).  Mr.  Philips  then  talked  on  the  general 
subject  of  top-working  on  Virginia  crab,  a  subject  which  he  had  pre- 
sented earlier  in  the  season  at  the  Minnesota  meeting  and  full  of  points 
of  practical  value  to  the  people  of  this  region. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  up  to  the  annual  banquet,  which 
was  served  by  the  college  girls.  The  tables  were  nicely  decorated  and 
plenty  of  the  most  wholesome  food  was  served,  and  in  a  way  to  give 
great  credit  to  those  who  prepared  it  and  to  the  institution  that  has 
shown  them  the  way  in  which  to  do  this.  About  fifty  guests  sat  down 
to  the  table,  Mr.  Philips  filling  his  usual  place  with  us  as  toastmaster. 
Mr.  Long,  our  reporter,  was  present  and  added  his  part  to  the  enter- 
tainment, as  also  did  our  Minneapolis  cartoonist,  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

The  visitors  present  were  taken  into  the  greenhouse  and  given  a 
practical  lesson  in  grafting,  budding,  etc.  The  visit  to  Brookings  was 
made  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  to 
see  the  work  being  done  at  the  S.  D.  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Prof.  Hansen,  the 
host  of  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Philips  was  honored  by  the  S.  D.  Society  by  being  made  a 
life  member,  and  the  writer  was  made  a  member  for  one  year.  All 
the  old  officers  were  re-elected  except  the  vice-president,  who  is  this 
year  to  be  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  the  Black  Hills. 
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Possibilities  of  Commercial  Apple  Growing  in  the 
Middle  Northwest. 

PROF.  JAS.  G.  MOORE,  HORTICULTURIST,  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  MADISON,  WIS. 

In  discussing  the  possibilities  of  fruit  growing  in  the  middle  north- 
west it  becomes  necessary  for  us  at  the  outset  to  give  the  limits  of 
'what  we  mean  in  speaking  of  the  middle  northwest.  It  cannot  be  en- 
tirely placed  within  the  artificial  boundaries  of  any  group  of  states, 
but  must  be  a  section  in  which  the  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar. 
On  account  of  this  fact  the  section  which  we  are  to  consider  would 
include  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  northern  Iowa  and  eastern  South  Da- 
kota. In  this  area  we  find  that  the  conditions  throughout  are  very 
similar  and  because  of  this  we  can  consider  it  as  a  unit  in  discussing 
the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture. 

The  early  history  of  the  development  of  iruit  growing  in  this  sec- 
tion is  one  of  struggle  and  disappointment.  The  early  settlers,  com- 
ing from  more  eastern  and  southern  states,  brought  with  them  the 
varieties  which  they  had  come  to  know  as  superior  in  the  various  sec- 
tions from  which  they  came.  These  trees  were  planted  in  the  new 
settlements  under  unfavorable  conditions.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  results  were  anything  but  gratifying.  Either  the  trees  did  not 
thrive,  or  if  they  did  by  far  the  larger  number  were  sooner  or  later 
destroyed  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  result  of  these  early 
'  plantings  may  therefore  be  considered  largely  as  negative,  but  in  nega- 
tive results  there  may  very  frequently  appear  some  positive  features. 
This  is  true,  for  out  of  the  early  attempts  at  growing  varieties  which 
were  brought  from  the  east  there  remain  some  which  are  among  the 
most  important  in  commercial  fruit  growing  in  this  section  today,  of 
which  the  Fameuse  and  Duchess  are  notable  examples. 

Fortunately  the  discouragements  met  with  by  the  early  horticul- 
turist did  not  have  the  effect  of  stamping  out  his  enthusiasm  for  fruit 
growing  in  his  new  environment.  As  the  various  growers  met  with 
practically  the  same  results  there  came  to  be  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  general  interest  in  the  cause,  which  resulted  in  renewed  vigor 
being  put  into  the  work,  and  from  which  has  accrued  results  which 
are  clearly  evident  at  the  present.  One  of  these  results  is  evidenced 
by  the  meeting  which  is  being  held  here  today.  We  find  that  these 
early  growers  banded  themselves  together  into  societies  for  a  general 
discussion  of  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  encountered.  Out  of  these  mere  local  societies 
came  each  of  the  great  state  organizations  which  for  enthusiasm  and 
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good  work  performed  are  the  peer  of  any  in  the  country,  for  it  is  only 
where  there  is  a  common  cause  that  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  can 
be  brought  to  the  highest  point. 

Finding  that  they  could  not  rely  upon  the  eastern  varieties  these 
pioneer  horticulturists  started  out  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  secur- 
ing varieties  which  would  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  conditions 
which  they  had  found  to  exist.  With  a  common  starting  point  we 
find  the  work  leading  along  two  widely  diverging  lines,  both  of  which 
have  led  to  affirmative  and  very  important  results.  One  was  the  im- 
portation of  varieties  from  re- 
gions having  even  more  severe 
cHmatic  conditions  than  those 
prevailing  in  this  section,  and 
from  this  work  we  have  se- 
cured such  varieties  as  Long- 
field  and  Yellow  Transparent. 
By  far  the  greater,  and  to  an 
extent  the  more  productive, 
work  was  that  of  producing 
adaptable  varieties.  Nearly 
every  horticulturist  was  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of 
seedlings,  and  from  the  thou- 
sands produced  there  have 
been  picked  out  here  and  there 
those  of  superior  merit  until 
there  has  been  built  up  a  list 
which  gives  a  very  consider- 
able range  for  the  selection  of  the  fruit  grower.  The  horticulturists 
of  no  one  of  the  states  has  been  alone  in  this  work.  This  state  gives 
the  Wealthy,  Wisconsin  boasts  of  being  the  home  of  the  McMahon, 
while  Patten,  of  Iowa,  brought  out  Patten's  Greening  and  other  varie- 
ties which  have  added  much  to  the  prospects  for  commercial  apple 
growing  in  the  middle  west. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  early  history  of  apple  growinp^  in  this  ter- 
ritory was  primarily  a  period  of  experiment,  most  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  pioneer,  who  with  courageous  heart  and  steadfast  purpose 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  apple  industry  for  those 
who  were  to  possess  the  inheritance  he  had  builded  for  them  through 
many  a  struc^£2:le  and  discouragement. 


Prof.  Jas.  G.  Moore. 
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The  period  of  experimentation  is  not  closed.  We  have  no  right 
to  accept  the  legacy  of  the  pioneer  and  turn  it  to  our  advantage  with- 
out doing  all  we  can  to  improve  the  conditions.  We  may  never  be 
able  to  do  as  much  or  at  least  secure  such  marvelous  results  as  the 
generation  just  past,  nevertheless  we  have  a  duty  to  perform  as  well 
as  they,  and  unless  we  perform  that  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
succeeding  generations  will  rightly  accuse  us  of  being  an  imgrateful 
and  negligent  generation  of  horticulturists.  The  legacy  the  pioneer 
horticulturists  left  us  was  a  list  of  varieties  adapted  to  our  climatic 
conditions,  our  legacy  to  succeeding  generations  should  be  an  estab- 
lished commercial  apple  industry. 

Are  there  insurmountable  difficulties  which  will  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  industry  ?  If  we  were  to  talk  with  a  fruit  grower  of 
New  York  or  of  Oregon,  he  would  doubtless  tell  us  that  there  are,  for 
there  is  a  prevailing  idea  that  the  conditions  in  this  section  are  unfavor- 
able for  commercial  apple  growing.  There  is  but  one  method  of  tell- 
ing whether  such  is  the  case,  and  that  is  to  analyze  carefully  the  con- 
ditions as  they  exist,  and  then  from  our  analysis  draw  a  conclusion 
either  in  the  affirmative  or  in  the  negative. 

The  development  of  a  commercial  apple  industry  depends  upon 
four  factors,  soil,  climatic  conditions,  available  market  and  the  man. 
The  question  which  arises  then  is,  does  the  middle  northwest  possess 
these  requisites? 

Soil. — The  former  belief  was  that  everything  in  fruit  growing  de- 
pended on  the  soil.  We  have  come  to  believe  that  the  soil  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  successful  fruit  raising  but  still  a  controlling  one.  No 
matter  what  the  other  conditions  are,  the  soil  must  either  be  adapted 
or  capable  of  being  corrected  so  as  to  become  adapted,  or  else  the 
project  is  a  failure.  The  day  is  passed  when  commercial  orchards  can 
be  put  on  any  kind  of  soil  as  was  the  home  orchard  of  forty  years  ago. 
Not  all  the  soils  in  the  section  under  consideration  are  adapted  to  fruit 
growing.  Neither  are  all  the  soils  in  any  particular  state,  whether  in 
this  section  or  any  other.  For  the  growing  of  apples  a  clay  loam  or 
gravelly  loam  with  a  fairly  porous  subsoil  is  the  type  of  soil  which  is 
usually  considered  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  crop.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  sections  certain  types  of  sandy  soil  are  being  used 
with  success,  but  this  type  of  soil  requires  much  greater  attention  and 
a  larger  expenditure  in  keeping  it  in  suitable  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  paying  crop.  If  we  were  to  study  the  soil  map  of  the 
states  mentioned,  we  would  find  that  the  middle  northwest  contains  a 
sufficient  area  suitable  for  apple  growing  on  which  to  develop  an  apple 
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industry  many  times  larger  than  that  now  possessed  by  any  similar 
group  of  states.  The  lack  of  suitable  soil  then  cannot  be  offered  as 
an  excuse  for  the  lack  of  a  commercial  apple  industry. 

Climate, — The  chief  argument  used  by  those  who  claim  this  region 
cannot  become  a  commercial  apple  section  is  that  the  climatic  condi- 
tions are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  grow  the  apple  successfully 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  inception  of  this  idea  was  from  the 
failure  of  the  pioneer  to  grow  unadapted  varieties  on  unadapted  soil. 
Are  we  to  take  the  failure  of  the  early  fruit  growers  as  the  final  word 
relative  to  commercial  apple  growing  in  the  middle  northwest,  or  has 
the  wrong  deduction  been  made  from  their  failure  ?  What  is  the  true 
significance  of  their  failure?  Is  it  that  we  cannot  grow  apples  or  that 
we  should  learn,  as  other  fruit  sections  have  learned,  that  we  should 
not  expect  to  grow  all  the  varieties,  whether  adapted  or  not?  The 
early  fruit  growers  learned  that  they  could  not  and  set  about  securing 
varieties  which  they  could  grow  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  region. 
Is  the  New  York  grower  discouraged  because  he  cannot  grow  as  good 
Ben  Davis  as  Missouri,  or  the  Michigan  grower  because  he  cannot 
grow  Jonathans  to  compete  with  the  Oregon  product?  Should  the 
Minnesota  or  Wisconsin  grower  then  be  discouraged  because  he  can- 
not grow  King,  Northern  Spy  or  Baldwin  as  does  Michigan  or  New 
York?  If  we  look  over  the  range  of  varieties  which  are  adapted  to 
commercial  culture  in  the  section  under  discussion  we  will  find  that 
we  are  no  more  restricted  than  any  other  commercial  section.  Our 
Wealthy,  Duchess,  McMahon  and  Mcintosh  are  not  surpassed  by  those 
grown  in  any  other  section.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  several  other 
varieties  which  may  be  called  into  use. 

But  we  do  not  even  need  to  stop  here.  The  possibilities  of  adding 
new  varieties  which  will  fill  in  the  vacancies  which  now  occur  in  our 
list  are  greater  today  than  ever  before,  because  the  principles  and  laws 
governing  plant-breeding  are  now  better  understood  than  in  the  past. 
New  varieties  are  constantly  being  added.  I  have  only  to  mention  the 
Gem  City,  which  has  recently  been  given  attention  by  your  society,  and 
the  Dudley,  which  has  been  placed  among  the  important  varieties  in 
Wisconsin,  in  proof  of  this  statement.  If  our  climatic  conditions  per- 
mit of  growing  such  varieties  successfully,  why  should  we  consider 
unfavorable  climate  as  our  excuse  for  the  lack  of  commercial  fruit 
culture  ? 

Available  Markets. — One  of  the  chief  questions  which  is  trou- 
bling the  man  who  contemplates  a  commercial  orchard  at  the  present 
time  is  the  probability  of  over-production,  due  to  the  recent  large  plant- 
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ings  in  so  many  sections.  A  careful  study  of  the  situation  will  con- 
vince one  that  the  probability  of  over-production  is  very  slight,  but 
that  there  may  be  certain  sections  which  will  apparently  have  over- 
production because  of  the  lack  of  proper  distribution.  I  think  we  are 
safe  in  asserting  that  with  proper  distribution  there  is  little  or  no 
probability  of  over-production,  at  least  of  any  but  the  extra  fancy 
grade  of  fruit.  If,  then,  the  question  is  that  of  proper  distribution,  the 
matter  of  the  distance  of  shipping  will  be  one  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. This  question  of  distance  from  the  market  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  ccMnmercial  apple  grower. 

The  apple,  being  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  fruits,  is  grown  over 
a  much  wider  range  than  other  fruits  with  the  result  that  at  least  some 
of  the  product  is  produced  near  by  the  majority  of  the  great  consum- 
ing centers.  A  difference  of  a  few  cents  per  unit  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation may,  then,  mark  the  difference  between  being  able  to  secure 
a  remunerative  price  in  any  given  locality  or  in  not  being  able  to  ship 
to  that  market.  How  does  the  distance  between  the  available  markets 
of  this  section  compare  with  those  of  other  apple  growing  regions? 
We  can  possibly  point  out  this  comparison  better  by  giving  a  few 
figures  than  by  any  other  way. 

Hamilton,  Montana,  the  central  point  of  the  famous  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  lies  1,000  miles  from  Minneapolis,  1,300  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee, 1,400  miles  from  Chicago.  The  approximate  distance  from  Ore- 
gon points  to  the  same  markets  are:  1,500  miles  from  Minneapolis, 
1,800  miles  from  Milwaukee,  1,900  miles  from  Chicago.  The  Minne- 
sota grower,  however,  has  to  ship  his  fruit  50  to  100  miles  to  Minne- 
apolis, 350  to  400  miles  to  Milwaukee,  400  to  500  miles  to  Chicago ; 
and  the  Wisconsin  grower  approximately  100  to  300  miles  to  Minne- 
apolis, 25  to  200  miles  to  Milwaukee,  and  150  to  400  miles  to  Chicago. 

The  New  York  grower  who  desires  to  put  his  product  on  these 
markets  has  the  following  distances  to  ship :  500  to  600  miles  to  Chi- 
cago, 600  to  700  miles  to  Milwaukee,  and  1»000  miles  to  Minneapolis. 
Those  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  must  ship  about  the  same  dis* 
tance.  Taking  the  average  distance  to  these  market  points,  which 
constitute  the  chief  ones  for  the  middle  west,  we  see  that,  compared 
with  the  grower  of  the  middle  northwest,  the  Oregon  grower  has  from 
ten  to  fourteen  times  as  far  to  ship,  the  Bitter  Root  seven  to  nine  times, 
and  New  York  and  Virginia  three  to  five'  times.  Michigan  is  the  only 
state  which  is  at  all  comparable,  and  even  her  distances  are  greater 
for  the  average  shipment. 

Owing  to  this  proximity  to  the  markets  and  therefore  the  lessened 
cost  of  transportation,  this  section  should  be  able  to  hold  nearly  an 
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exclusive  trade  with  its  standard  varieties  in  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 
Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Superior  and  cities  in  the  iron  region,  and  a  large 
trade  in  any  of  the  comparatively  large  cities  of  the  section.  As  to 
the  availability  of  markets  no  apple  section  of  the  country  possesses 
more  favorable  conditions  for  an  outlet  for  its  crop  than  the  section 
we  are  considering.  Markets,  then,  are  not  an  excuse  for  not  building 
up  a  commercial  apple  industry. 

The  Man. — If  the  other  three  essentials  for  successful  commer- 
cial apple  orcharding  are  not  responsible  for  the  future  development 
of  such  an  industry  in  the  middle  northwest,  then  the  grower  must  be 
held  responsible.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  fruit 
grower  of  these  states  is  not  equal  in  intelligence  arid  energy  to  those 
of  any  other  section.  Wherein,  then,  does  the  failure  lie?  To  get  at 
the  reason  for  the  present  situation  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the 
development  of  a  commercial  fruit  section.  In  this  consideration  we 
must  exclude  the  west,  because  its  development  has  been  along  radically 
different  lines  than  that  of  the  east.  The  development  of  the  east  and 
middle  west  has  been  identical.  The  fruit  finding  its  way  into  the  mar- 
kets in  the  main  has  been  the  surplus  fruit  from  the  farm  orchard.  So 
long  as  concfitions  were  not  too  adverse  the  farm  orchardist  was  able 
to  produce  a  fairly  creditable  quality  of  fruit,  but  as  soon  as  the  trees 
grew  older,  the  pests  more  numerous  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  de- 
clined, quite  the  reverse  was  true.  It  was  not  until  this  condition  came 
to  the  point  where  the  fruit  of  a  section  was  becoming  a  reproach  to 
the  section  that  a  commercial  industry  developed.  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota and  northern  Iowa  have  been  passing  through  the  stage  of  the 
home  orchard,  and  today  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  commercial  apple 
growing  industry.  The  home  orchard  as  a  producer  of  market  fruit 
must  go,  or  the  home  producer  must  reform.  Conditions  have  changed, 
and  practices  must  change  to  keep  pace  with  the  changed  conditions. 
What  is  the  cause  for  the  present  ascendency  of  the  western  grower? 
Not  flavor,  not  superior  conditions  of  soil  or  climate,  not  more  natural 
blessings,  but  because  he  makes  apple  growing  his  business,  not  a  side 
line.  This  is  a  day  of  specialization,  and  a  man  to  be  a  good  fruit 
grower  must  grow  fruit  as  a  business.  We  have  no  criticism  of  the 
pioneer  in  his  orchard  practices,  for  he  lived  up  to  the  approved  meth- 
ods of  his  day.  But  we  do  severely  criticise  the  orchardists  of  today, 
either  "farm"  or  "commercial,"  who  follow  the  same  methods  the 
grower  of  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago  followed.  No  man  but 
is  blameworthy  in  fruit  growing  who  does  not  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  the  matter  of  the  production  of  the  highest  grade  of  market- 
able fruit.     His  failure  is  not  alone  his,  but  it  affects  deleteriously 
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every  man  who  offers  fruit  on  the  market,  and  it  matters  not  whether 
the  neglect  is  of  orchard  spraying,  pruning  or  the  marketing  of  his 
crop. 

With  abundance  of  suitable  soil,  a  list  of  adapted  varieties  as 
large  as  any  commercial  section,  and  with  a  demand  sufficient  to  take 
many  times  the  amount  now  produced,  with  markets  and  market  facili- 
ties surpassed  by  no  other  fruit  growing  region,  with  growers  who 
grow  fruit  as  a  business,  not  as  a  side  line  to  dairying,  grain 
raising  or  other  business,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  this  region, 
once  despised  as  an  apple  growing  section,  should  not  take  its  place 
among  the  foremost  sections  of  the  country  as  a  producer  of  fine 
appearing,  first  class  apples  of  quality  unsurpassed  by  none  and  equaled 
by  few  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Beebe :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Underwood  is  not  pres- 
ent this  morning  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  for  the  past  few  days  has  been  regard- 
ing the  method  of  marketing  our  fruit.  I  find  we  can  sell  in  Lake 
City  to  advantage,  but  here  in  the  city  the  market  is  carried  on  to  the 
advantage  of  the  retailer  and  the  commission  man,  and  not  of  the  con- 
sumer, because  we  are  not  represented  here.  Almost  no  man  who 
grows  fruit  can  afford  to  accompany  his  fruit  here.  I  have  not  thought 
particularly  of  preparing  a  resolution  upon  this  subject,  but  I  think 
this  society  ought  to  take;  it  up  and  consider  it  and  set  some  means 
going  by  which  to  properly  market  our  fruit.  I  understand  that  Long 
Lake  and  Excelsior  have  successful  associations,  and  there  are  such 
associations  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  that  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  have  an  organization  of  such  associations  under 
which  they  could  have  representation  in  the  cities.  Now  I  want  to 
inquire  if  we  cannot  have  a  federation  of  fruit  growers'  associations 
which  shall  employ  a  man  who  is  capable  of  disposing  of  our  fruit.  I 
would  like  to  hear  some  expressions  of  opinion  upon  this  subject 

Mr.  Husser :  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  form  a  sort  of  cen- 
tral bureau  in  the  Twin  Cities  in  connection  with  the  retailers  of  the 
West  and  the  North,  and  also  in  connection  with  apple  growers.  Of 
course,  apple  growers  have  got  to  learn  to  pick  and  pack  their  fruit 
properly,  and  then  it  can  be  sent  to  a  central  bureau  where  it  can  be 
sold  for  them.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  Horticultural 
Society  to  take  this  matter  up? 
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PROF.  LE  ROY  CADY,  ST.  ANTHONY  PARK,  DELEGATE. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  Winnipeg  Horticultural  Con- 
vention as  a  delegate  February  15  and  16.  The  meetings  of  this  asso- 
ciation were  held  at  the  Agricultural  College,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Winnipeg.  Coming  as  it  did  during  the  Bon  Spiel  meeting  and  just 
following  the  regular  Agricultural  Short  Course  at  the  College,  the 
meetings  were  not  as  well  attended  as  they  should  have  been,  but  they 
made  up  for  this  in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  members  present. 

This  society  so  far  has  really  been  one  of  three  horticultural  so- 
cieties in  Western  Canada,  and  an  effort  was  made  at  this  meeting  to 
combine  these  into  one  strong  horticultural  society,  and  it  was  partially 
successful.  The  numbers  presented  were  all  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  the  discussions  resulting  from  them  were  very  profitable.  The 
convention  opened  Thursday  afternoon  with  a  program  given  by  the 
women's  section.  This  included  papers  on  the  growing  of  bulbs,  herbs 
and  ornamental  flowers  generally. 

Mr.  Norman  Ross,  Superintendent  of  Forestry,  Indian  Head, 
gave  an  illustrated  address  on  ornamental  planting  in  connection  with 
the  farm.  This  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  showing  what  had 
been  done  on  the  experiment  station  at  Indian  Head.  The  plants  that 
seemed  best  adapted  to  the  work  were  cottonwood,  Manitoba  maple 
(our  ordinary  box  elder),  and  among  the  evergreens,  the  white  spruce. 

Following  this  program  in  the  afternocMi,  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  of  the  college  served  tea  to  those  in  attendance.  This  was 
very  nicely  done,  showing  that  the  young  ladies  are  getting  good  train- 
ing, even  though  this  department  has  been  established  but  a  year  or 
two  and  is  working  in  very  cramped  quarters.  Your  delegate  was 
entertained  at  dinner  with  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  CoUeg^e, 
residing  on  the  grounds.  This  numbers  about  fifteen  or  twenty  and 
is  made  up  of  individuals  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Canada. 

The  evening  entertainment  was  largely  populaf  addresses,  one  by 
the  principal  of  the  Agricultural  College,  a  lantern  slide  talk  by  your 
representative,  and  an  illustrated  address  on  colored  photography  by 
Prof.  Lee,  of  Agricultural  College,  Winnipeg.  Some  very  interesting 
slides  were  shown  in  the  natural  colors  of  the  flowers. 

Friday  forenoon  was  given  up  to  the  market  gardeners  and  some 
very  excellent  papers  on  the  growing  of  cucumbers  and  other  vege- 
tables were  given  at  this  meeting.  We  found  about  the  same  list  of 
vegetables  recommended  for  planting  as  is  generally  recommended  in 
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Minnesota.  Mr.  H.  C.  Whellams,  Louise  Bridge,  Manitoba,  presented 
a  very  able  paper  on  cucumber  growing.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of 
pickle  raising  for  several  years  and  has  been  very  successful.  For  his 
picking  of  the  plants  and  some  other  work  he  uses  Gallician  women. 
He  obtains  an  average  crop  per  acre  of  twelve  to  fifteen  tons,  getting 
as  high  as  twenty  tons  occasionally.  He  applies  to  this  land  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  of  manure  per  acre. 

D.  W.  Buchanan,  formerly  a  nurseryman  west  of  Winnipeg,  but 
who  has  sold  his  nursery  and  is  about  to  move  into  Winnipeg,  gave  a 
short  resume  of  experiments  in  horticulture  for  Manitoba,  giving  some- 
what of  his  experience  lasting  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  afternoon  was  given  up  to  discussion  of  horticultural  and 
forestry  problems.  The  most  of  our  standard  plums  seem  to  do  fairly 
well  in  Manitoba.  Apples  are  much  more  difficult  to  raise,  and  it 
seems  that  they,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  fruits,  must  be  developed 
for  that  particular  section.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  all 
lines  of  horticulture,  especially  the  protection  of  farmsteads  and 
the  ornamentation  of  farmsteads  in  Western  Canada  the  last  few 
years.  We  find  that  all  sorts  of  vegetables  grow  there  in  abundance 
and  of  excellent  quality.  There  are  a  few  greenhouse  establishments 
in  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  but  most  of  the  vegetables  and  flowers  come 
from  east  and  south.  We  noticed  Minnesota  mushrooms,  rhubarb, 
lettuce  and  radishes  on  the  market.  . 

This  society,  while  not  large  in  nimibers,  under  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  president.  Dr.  H.  M.  Speechly,  has  done  an  excellent  work 
the  past  year,  and  the  prospects  are  that  this  year  will  see  a  considerable 
advancement  along  horticultural  lines. 

The  writer  regretted  very  much  that  Prof.  Broderick  had  gone 
east  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  on  urgent  college  business,  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  be  at  any  of  the  horticultural  sessions. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  fortunate  in  that,  since  it  has  nearly 
outgrown  its  present  quarters,  an  arrangement  has  been  effected  where- 
by it  removes  to  another  district  a  little  further  from  Winnipeg,  but 
where  it  will  have  a  section  of  land  and  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  dollars  to  start  anew  with.  It 
means  that  they  can  use  the  experience  that  they  have  had  the  last 
few  years  in  starting  a  new  plant  that  will  be  a  decided  improvement 
over  their  present  one,  and  they  will  be  able  to  build  for  greatly  in- 
creased activities  and  usefulness  for  the  future,  something  that  does 
not  come  to  very  many  state  institutions. 
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Let  118  look  to  the  hot-beds  and  cold  frames  a  bit  before  we  take  up  the 
outside  gardening. 

Great  oare  must  be  taken  these  summer  days  so  that  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  air  and  moisture.  One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  made  is  in 
over-crowding  the  plants,  either  by  transplanting  too  close  or  by  sowing 
seed  too  thickly.  The  early  radish  or  lettuce  will  be  cut  out,  and  a  success- 
ion should  be  planned  for  either  more  of  the  same,  or  the  vacant  place 
works  well  to  put  tomatoes  in  up  to  the  20th.  Or  cucumbers  can  be 
forced  nicely.  I  have  found  it  profitable  to  start  muskmelons  in  old  berry 
boxes,  allowing  them  to  grow  there  for  about  four  weeks.  By  wetting  the 
plants  freely  before  transferring  to  the  field,  the  boxes  are  readily  cut  away 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  so  that  a  g^ood  stand  can  be  looked  for.  This 
same  process  works  well  with  cucumbers  and  summer  squashes.  A  few 
hills  of  early  tomatoes  can  occupy  the  beds  for  the  summer  and  are  usually 
earlier  than  those  in  the  field. 

The  cold  frame  space  comes  in  fine  for  starting  the  field  cabbage  and 
celery  plants,  for  they  are  usually  in  a  position  where  they  can  readily  be 
watered.  About  the  15th  of  May  will  be  the  best  time  for  sowing  Holland 
cabbage  and  the  late  cauliflower.  The  late  celery  can  be  transplanted  from 
the  seed  bed  or  boxes  to  the  cold  frames  for  a  few  weeks  until  fit  to  set  in 
the  open  field. 

If  proper  care  is  taken  by  way  of  cultivating  and  running  the  wheel 
hoe,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  hand  work  usually  done  can  be  dispensed  with. 
I  have  found  in  the  care  of  potatoes  that  by  cultivating  and  running  the 
weeder  alternately,  they  can  be  kept  clean  without  any  hand  hoeing. 

This  is  the  month  for  com  planting  and  care.  By  using  a  small  one- 
horse  8-inch  plow  to  open  a  shallow  furrow,  the  com  can  be  planted  a  little 
below  the  usual  depth,  and  as  it  comes  up  the  weeder  or  drag  will  keep  it 
clean  for  some  time.  I  usually  plant  but  one  way  and  usually  only  four 
rows  at  a  time ;  then  wait  a  few  days  before  planting  again,  thereby  giving 
a  succession  of  prime  green  com  until  heavy  frosts.  If  only  one  or  two 
rows  are  planted  at  a  time  of  one  kind,  it  will  not  poUenize  well  and  the 
com  will  husk  out  poor  and  irregular  ears. 

At  least  every  ten  days  through  the  month,  a  planting  of  succession 
peas  should  be  made. 

A  few  Dwarf  Horticultural  beans  planted  along  with  the  wax  variety 
will  work  in  well  for  early  green  string  beans ;  then  for  succcotash  as  they 
ripen,  and  if  any  remain  use  as  lima  beans  during  the  winter. 

The  fight  with  insect  pests  will  commence  this  month,  but  we  will 
reserve  this  subject  for  another  number. — Yours  fob  a  Busy  Month. 
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GARDEN  HELPS 

Conducted  by  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gould.  2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So.. 
Minneapolis 

NoncB  OP  Mbbting.— The  Garden  Flower  Society  will  meet  in  the 
Mayor's  Reception  Room,  City  Hall,  St.  Paul,  Tuesday,  May  2l8t,  at  2:30. 
Program:  1.  Paeonies,  Mrs.  F.  X.  Ferodowill,  Spring  Park.  2.  Five 
nunutes  talk  on  ^^Qrowing  and  Arranging  Flowers  for  Exhibition."  Min- 
neapolis members  and  friends  will  meet  at  the  Minnetonka  Station,  17 
No.  6th  Street,  taking  1:46  o'clock  car.  All  members  are  invited  to  bring 
friends. 

A  White  Bordbr. — Bocconia  cordata,  spireas,  white  hollyhocks 
(followed  by  white  cosmos),  hyacinthus  candicans,  achillea,  white  phlox 
(both  annual  and  perennial),  white  lupins,  white  foxgloves,  white  canter- 
bury bells,  white  lilies,  iris,  garden  heliotrope.  When  the  blooming  season 
of  the  above  has  passed,  cut  back  and  fill  in  with  the  following  white 
annuals:  stocks,  sweet  sultans,  cornflowers,  empress  candytuft,  snap- 
dragons, asters,  gladioli  and  sweet  alyssum. 

Good  Combinations. —(1.)  Columbines  with  white  sweet  rocket. 
(2.)  German  iris  and  syringa  larkspurs  with  white  Japanese  iris  and 
lilium  candidum  or  hyacinthus  candicans.  (3. )  Formosum  and  belladonna 
larkspurs  (delphiniums)  with  coreopsis  and  calendulas.  (4.)  Garden 
heliotrope  and  oriental  poppies.  Keep  all  magenta  shades  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  all  other  colors  except  white. 


The  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society  is  especially  interested  in  grow- 
ing seedling  roses.  We  are,  therefore,  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
publish  these  directions,  written  especially  for  us  by  Mr.  Charles  Haralson, 
Supt.  of  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm,  at  Excelsior,  who  has  grown  them 
successfully. 

Raising  Seedling  Robes. — The  rose  is  the  queen  of  flowers  where  it 
it  can  be  well  grown.  Our  climate  is  too  severe  for  best  results,  conse- 
quently only  the  hardiest  varieties  can  be  grown  successfully  with  the 
average  rose  growers,  and  then  only  with  careful  winter  protection.  The 
rose  has  been  bred  for  generations  to  almost  a  perfect  flower  at  the  present. 
It  is  only  lacking  in  hardiness  for  our  severe  winters. 

Very  few  of  our  best  varieties  will  set  seed,  and  if  they  would  very  little 
would  be  gained  by  growing  seedUngs  from  such  varieties.  Some  years 
ago  hybridizers  and  rose  growers  began  to  recognize  the  Rosa  Rugosa  as  a 
hardy  type  to  breed  from ;  a  few  standard  varieties  of  this  type  which  are 
giving  much  satisfaction  appear  in  the  nursery  catalogs.  I  will  mention  a 
few,  such:  Madam  Geo.  Bruant,  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Madam  Ballon,  Henry 
Gravereaux,  Madam  Labori  and  Madam  Ancelot.  If  the  seed  is  saved  and 
seedlings  grown  from  such  varieties,  we  may  get  hardier  kinds. 

Every  lover  of  roses  should  set  a  few  plants  of  our  native  wild  rose, 
which  is  very  ornamental  when  given  care  and  cultivation,  also  the  Siber- 
ian form  of  Rosa  Rugosa,  which  is  much  hardier  than  the  French  strain . 
With  this  material  growing  in  your  rose  garden,  it  would  be  easy  for  any- 
one to  become  an  expert  plant  breeder.  The  Rosa  Rugosa  or  the  wild  rose 
should  h^  used  as  the  mother  plant. 
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Here  are  a  few  directions  as  to  how  to  go  at  the  breeding  of  roses  would 
be  proper.  Method  of  emcwiuUUion.  Select  a  bud  which  is  ready  to  burst 
open.  The  anthers  should  be  removed  with  as  little  injury  to  the  flower  as 
possible,  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  small  scissors  being  the  proper  tools. 
When  the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  emasculated  flower  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  paper  bag  so  there  will  be  no  danger  from  the  action  of  foreign 
pollen.  Pollen  should  be  selected  beforehand  from  such  varieties  as  Oen. 
Jacqueminot,  Madam  Gabriel  Luizet,  Prau  Karl  Droschky  and  any  others 
you  wish  to  cross  with. 

Applying  Pollen  to  Piatila. — ^The  quickest  way  to  apply  the  pollen 
to  the  pistUs  is  to  use  a  small  camel's-hair  brush.  This  operation  should 
be  done  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  bud  has  been  emascu- 
lated. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  lover  of  roses  take  up  this  breeding  problem. 
The  results  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  society.  We  have  a  number 
of  roses  at  the  fruit-breeding  farm,  the  result  of  such  crosses.  Some  are 
quite  double,  free  bloomers  and  perfectly  hardy  without  winter  protection. 
More  of  this  work  will  be  taken  up  when  time  permits.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  way  to  grow  perfectly  hardy  roses  from  seed. 

Taking  Care  of  Seed.— The  seed  pods  should  be  picked  when  ripe, 
the  seed  removed  and  mixed  with  moist  sand.  It  should  be  stored  away 
in  a  cool  place,  (a  cellar  will  do)  until  cold  weather  begins,  when  it  can  be 
buried  outside  for  freezing  over  winter.  Care  should  be  taken  so  that  the 
sand  and  seed  do  not  dry  out.  The  seed  can  be  started  early  in  the  spring, 
in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the  garden,  where  they  will  make  good,  strong  plants 
by  fall.  If  seeds  are  given  plenty  of  room,  many  bushes  will  bloom  the  first 
summer,  but  generally  the  second  year  will  show  the  character  of  the  seed- 
ling. 

In  looking  over  notes  on  rose  seedling  combinations  of  Rosa  Rugosa 
crossed  with  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  I  find  about  thirty-flve  per  cent  more  or 
less  double,  the  remainder  single ;  nearly  all  show  more  or  less  the  Rosa 
Rugosa  type  of  plant  and  foliage. — Charles  Haralson. 


Attention,  Fruit  Growers! 

The  Minnesota  Fruit  Association.— IT/ia*  isitf  It  is  a  purely  co- 
operative central  marketing  association  formed  only  for  mutual  advantage 
of  its  members. 

Who  may  become  m^emhersf  Individual  fruit  growers  and  local  bona- 
flde  co-operative  fruit-growing  associations  within  the  territory  embraced 
by  the  organization,  each  member  paying  an  annual  membership  fee  and 
agreeing  to  use  the  services  of  the  association  to  do  his  marketing. 

How  is  the  association  to  be  managed  f  By  a  continuous  board  of  seven 
directors  elected  by  the  members. 

Is  it  a  good  thing  P  Other  local  and  marketing  associations  are  making 
good  every  day.     Apply  for  membership  and  see  it  make  good  for  you. 

What  information  ts  needed  by  the  association  f  The  name  and  address 
of  every  fruit  grower  in  the  state  of  Minnesota-  and  in  writing  do  not  fail 
to  give  this  information :  number  of  apple  trees  in  bearing,  names  of  va- 
rieties, age  of  trees,  estimated  probable  crop  of  apples  in  1912.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  communication,  full  information  will  be  given  as  to  all  the  details 
ana  working  of  the  association,  with  which  without  question  every  fruit 
grower  in  the  state  should  be  connected. 

Address  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Manager,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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VAfter  reading  this  magMlne,  will  yon  pleaM  pmb  it  along  to  tome  friend  who  wUl  appreeute  it  and 
whom  yon  maj  perhapa  interett  to  become  a  member  of  the  aooletr— at  iMtt  he  should  derlre  benefit  from 
Hi  re  ailing.    By  dlatrlbatlng  in  this  way  the  twelre  magaslnes  recelred  daring  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin* 

Sof  the  next  year,  upon  renewing  your  membenhlp  in  the  society  yon  will  be  entitled  to  reeeire  poet- 
a  eloth  bonnd  Tolame  containing  all  the  magaslaea  for  1911  and  much  other  Interesting  matter,  with  a 
Index  of  all  its  contenln.  enUUed  **Trees,  Fmlta  and  Flowers  of  Minnesota,**  a  handsome  book  for  yonr 
library  and  Inralnable  for  reference. 

THE  MINNESOTA 

HORTICULTURIST 


Vol.  40.  JUNB,  1912.  No.  6. 

Is  the  Catalpa  Worth  Planting  in  Minnesota? 

CLARENCE  WEDGE,   NURSERYMAN,  ALBERT   LEA,   MIN^. 

The  catalpa  as  planted  in  the  United  States  is  of  three  species. 
The  catalpa  is  a  native  of  wide  distribution,  being  found  in  the  hills 
and  river  bottoms  of  most  of  the  southern  states.  The  Catalpa  Kemp- 
ferii  is  an  importation  from  Japan,  and  the  Catalpa  Speciosa  is  a  native 
whose  habitat  is  restricted  to  the  river  bottoms  of  the  lower  Wabash 
river  in  Indiana  and  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  south 
as  New  Madrid,  Missouri. 

The  Catalpa  Catalpa  is  a  spreading,  dwarfish  tree  producing  large 
quantities  of  seed  in  clusters  of  four  to  six  pods  and  altogether  tender 
and  unfit  for  northern  planting.  The  Catalpa  Kempferii  is  also  a 
dwarfish  tree  of  upright  habit,  with  much  smaller  leaves  than  the 
American  species,  producing  seed  with  great  freedom  in  clusters  of 
eight  to  twenty  small  thin  pods,  and  hardy  enough  to  make  a  desirable 
tree  for  ornamental  planting  in  Minnesota. 

The  Catalpa  Speciosa  is  a  strong  growing  forest  tree  of  upright 
habit,  having  large  leaves  and  producing  seed  very  sparingly,  seldom 
more  than  two  pods  in  a  cluster.  Its  heart-wood,  when  properly 
seasoned,  is  very  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil  and  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  best  of  timbers  for  posts,  ties  and  tele- 
phone poles.  In  its  native  bottoms  the  largest  trees  attain  a  height  of 
over  one  hundred  feet  and  a  diameter  of  six  feet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  economical  value  of  the  last 
named  species  over  all  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  adapted, 
so  that  the  question  forming  the  title  of  our  paper  is  narrowed  down  to 
the  discovery  of  whether  the  tree  is  adapted  to  the  climate  of  Minne- 
sota. This  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  only  three  species  involved  in  the  investigation 
but  also  that  these  three  species  readily  hybridize  with  one  another. 
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And  even  after  clearing  up  these  difficulties,  we  have  also  to  make 
allowance  for  the  well  observed  fact  that  the  true  Speciosa  is  inclined 
to  break  up  into  strains  of  varying  hardiness.  We  believe  that  there 
is  almost  as  much  variation  in  the  hardiness  of  the  Speciosa  as  there 
is  with  the  varieties  of  the  cultivated  apple.  Mr.  Patten,  the  well  known 
plant  breeder,  writing  under  date  of  November  16,  1911,  says:  "T 
know  of  no  forest  tree  so  susceptible  of  improvement  as  the  catalpa, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  range  of  variability  in  the  hardiness  of  its  seed- 
lings, which  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  seedlings  of  the  cultivated 
apple.  On  rich,  well  drained  lands  from  Des  Moines  to  St.  Paul,  I 
should  think  it  a  safe  proposition  to  plant  the  best  strains  of  the 
catalpa  as  a  timber  tree.  I  have  a  tree  at  my  house  that  must  be  about 
fifty  feet  high  and  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  at  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  typical  forest  tree." 

I  have  had  all  three  species  on  my  grounds  at  Albert  Lea,  besides 
trees  that  were  evidently  of  hybrid  origin.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I 
secured  seed  of  a  large  tree  of  particularly  good  form  and  apparently 
great  hardiness  from  the  city  of  Albert  Lea,  and  from  this  stock  have 
grown  trees  that  are  seldom  killed  back  more  than  an  inch  or  two,  and 
that  show  a  surprising  uniformity  of  growth.  One  of  them  planted 
near  my  office  door  ten  years  ago  is  over  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  diam- 
eter of  nine  inches  breast  high,  and  without  crowding  has  formed  a 
central  stem  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Some  specimens  of  this  strain 
were  injured  in  the  April  freeze  of  1910,  the  only  material  injury 
that  I  have  observed  during  the  past  ten  years.  I  have  seen  trees  in 
the  Minneapolis  parks  that  five  years  ago  were  forty  feet  high  and 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  showing  every  evidence  of  health  and 
hardiness.  There  is  a  grove  of  mixed  trees  some  six  miles  south  of 
Albert  Lea  in  which  the  catalpa  was  planted  some  twenty  years  ago. 
The  catalpas  have  kept  up  with  the  other  soft  wood  trees  and  have,  I 
think,  made  rather  more  timber  on  the  average  than  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Latham,  the  secretary  of  our  society,  writes  us  from  Minneapolis 
as  follows :  "There  are  in  this  vicinity  certain  specimens  of  the  catalpa 
that  have  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  hardy.  Descendants  of 
these  hardy  trees,  of  which  I  have  one  planted  on  my  own  place  some 
twelve  years  ago,  we  have,  I  believe,  the  right  to  expect  will  survive 
at  least  the  average  Minnesota  winter."  The  variation  in  the  behavior 
of  the  catalpa  depending  upon  the  source  of  seed  is  well  illustrated  in 
a  recent  letter  received  from  Henry  Fly  en,  of  Dawson,  Minn.,  from 
which  I  quote  quite  liberally,  as  his  experience  is  out  on  the  open 
prairie  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul,  only  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
Dakota  line. 
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"I  set  out  fifty  catalpas  in  the  spring  of  1906.  I  have  not  lost 
any  of  them  nor  have  they  at  any  time  frozen  back  much,  most  of 
them  only  to  the  second  bud.  They  have  had  no  cultivation,  and  that 
is  probably  the  reason  they  have  made  but  a  slow  growth.  They  arc 
now  some  of  them  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high  and  bearing  seed.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  one  else  that  has  had  ,the  success  that  I  have  had 
with  them.  One  party  bought  several  thousand  from  an  Illinois  nursery 
and  has  plowed  most  of  them  up,  and  the  rest  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. Another  party  that  planted  the  same  time  I  did,  setting  them 
out  as  an  avenue,  lost  all  of  his  trees.  There  are  also  trees  at  Louis- 
berg  and  Clarkfield  that  freeze  back  in  winter.  My  catalpas  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  west  and  south.  I  believe  that  by  taking  seed  from 
hardy  trees  we  can  in  time  get  catalpas  that  will  endure  our  winters 
as  well  as  some  of  our  native  trees." 

As  near  as  I  can  discover,  the  best  strains  of  the  catalpa  now  cul- 
tivated in  Minnesota  have  come  to  us  from  Iowa,  where,  many  years 
ago,  Mr.  Suel  Foster,  of  Muscatine,  the  father  of  catalpa  culture  in 
the  west,  grew  and  disseminated  what  appears  to  have  been  a  t)rpe 
of  tree  of  unusual  excellence. 

My  own  opinion  of  the  catalpa  is  that  the  best  strains  which  may 
now  be  secured  by  gathering  seed  from  select  Minnesota  trees  will 
make  useful  ornamental  trees  all  over  Minnesota  and  profitable  timber 
plantations  south  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Paul.  It  seems  to  me  altogether 
unreasonable  to  take  the  fact  that  tliousands  of  catalpa  trees  planted 
without  reference  to  their  origin  or  character  have  proved  worthless 
in  Minnesota  as  establishing  the  standing  of  the  tree  in  our  state.  This 
was  precisely  the  ground  taken  in  regard  to  orcharding  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the  apple  trees  planted  were  being 
consigned  to  the  brush  pile,  and  when  the  Duchess,  Wealthy  and 
Hibernal  were  but  little  known  and  their  special  adaptation  little  under- 
stood. The  most  dependable  sign  of  a  good  strain  of  catalpa  is  the 
disposition  of  the  trees  to  make  a  straight  central  stem.  The  other 
important  features  are  large,  long  pods,  produced  either  singly  or  with 
only  two  in  a  cluster,  a  large  leaf  and  blossom,  bark  ratiier  deeply 
ridged  instead  of  smooth,  as  in  the  Kempferii,  or  partially  so,  as  in 
the  southern  catalpa.  The  size  of  the  seed  pods  will,  however,  always 
vary  widely  with  the  season,  and  the  leaf  is  smaller  in  the  mature  than 
in  the  young  trees. 

For  timber  plantations  a  thoroughly  good,  rich  soil  should  be 
selected.  Catalpa  is  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  tree  in  a  poor  soil. 
A  sheltered  situation  is  very  desirable,  not  for  protection  in  winter  but 
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to  prevent  the  unusually  large  and  tender  foliage  from  wearing  itself 
out  in  the  violent  summer  winds.  The  trees  should  be  planted  as  close 
as  four  feet  each  way,  should  be  cultivated  as  thoroughly  as  a  cornfield 
until  they  shade  the  soil  and  then  promptly  thinned  as  they  crowd  each 
other.  The  plantation  will  be  much  more  valuable  if  cut  back  to  the 
ground  after  growing  one  or  two  seasons.  The  trees  should  then  be 
trained  to  one  shoot  per  tree,  which  will  make  a  fine,  straight  growth 
of  six  to  ten  feet  the  ensuing  season.  If  the  trouble  be  taken  to  allow 
but  one  shoot  to  grow  in  the  tops  of  these,  in  the  following  spring  the 
grove  will  be  filled  with  trees  having  straight,  clean  boles  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  making  the  most  useful  timber  for  posts  and  poles. 
In  good,  rich  soils  the  catalpa  increases  in  diameter  at  the  rate  of  about 
an  inch  a  year  for  the  first  ten  years,  after  which  the  growth  is  much 
slower.  At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  catalpa  railroad  ties  were  shown 
that  had  been  in  continuous  service  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 
for  thirty-two  years  and  were  still  in  fairly  sound  condition.  As  fence 
posts  it  has  lasted  eighty-five  years,  as  fence  rails  eighty  years  and  as 
telegraph  poles  thirty-two  years.  Indeed,  its  durability  in  contact  with 
the  soil  is  far  superior  to  the  white  oak  and  only  exceeded  by  the  red 
cedar.  Like  other  timbers,  it  is  only  the  heartwood  that  possesses  such 
durability.  But  there  are  few  trees  that  form  heartwood  as  quickly 
as  the  catalpa,  and  such  wood  is  as  durable  if  quickly  grown  as  when 
grown  slowly.  The  outer  two  or  three  rings  only  will  be  sappy,  while 
in  the  bur  oak  there  is  usually  twenty  rings  of  sap. 

Another  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  catalpa  as  a  timber  tree  is  the 
readiness  with  which  it  renews  itself  from  the  stump  when  a  planta- 
tion is  cut  over.  By  thinning  to  the  strongest  sprout  the  grove  will 
soon  reproduce  a  stand  of  trees  as  good  or  better  than  the  original 
growth. 

The  catalpa  is  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  may  be  gathered  at 
any  time  before  the  pods  open  in  March  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till 
the  time  of  sowing,  which  should  not  be  earlier  than  May  1st,  as  the 
seedlings  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  by  frosts.  We  sow  in  beds 
four  feet  wide,  covering  with  only  about  one-fourth  inch  of  soil  and 
giving  a  light  mulch  of  marsh  hay  to  prevent  drying  out.  On  the  first 
signs  of  germination  this  hay  is  removed,  and  the  beds  carefully 
watched  and  watered,  if  necessary,  till  the  seedlings  have  taken  root. 
If  a  good  stand  is  secured  the  labor  of  weeding  will  be  slight,  as  the 
trees  soon  shade  out  ever)rthing  beneath  them.  The  catalpa  may  also 
in  some  seasons  be  readily  grown  from  cuttings,  by  which  method  a 
hardy  strain  can  most  certainly  be  perpetuated. 
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Developing  the  Commercial  Orchard. 

EXERCISE  CONDUCTED  BY  MR.    HAROLD  SIMMONS,   FRUIT  GROWER, 

HOWARD  LAKE. 

Mr.  Harold  Simmons:  This  being  a  question  and  answer  exer- 
cise, I  am  not  expected  to  say  anything  to  you  in  a  formal  way,  but 
you  are  supposed  to  ask  me  questions,  and  I  am  supposed  to  answer 
them  if  .1  am  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Grant:    What  stocks  have  you  used  in  top-working[? 

Mr.  Simmons :  I  have  used  Whitney  No.  20,  the  Virginia  crab, 
the  Peerless,  the  Patten  Greening,  and  some  others,  but  the  Virginia 
seems  to  give  the  best  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Gardner :  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  the  Peerless  with 
the  limbs  splitting? 

Mr.  Simmons:  They  grow  too  straight  to  be  likely  to  split  in 
the  crotch. 

Mr.  Husser:    How  do  you  like  the  Whitney  No.  20? 

Mr.  Simmons :    It  does  very  well. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Would  you  recommend  the  Virginia  for  any  part 
of  the  state? 

Mr.  Simmons:    I  would  think  so. 

Col.  Burnap  (Iowa) :  I  think  we  should  be  a  little  cautious  pretty 
close  to  the  line  of  Minnesota  and  half  across  the  state,  because  the 
Virginia  body  blights  with  us  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Simmons:  I  have  a  great  many  Virginia,  but  I  have  no 
blight. 

CoL  Burnap :  Your  being  situated  between  two  lakes  has  a  good 
effect  upon  your  trees  with  regard  tc  blight. 

Mr.  Simmons :  I  don't  think  so.  Blighting  is  due  to  a  climatic 
condition,  due  to  heat  and  moisture  in  the  summer  time. 

Col.  Burnap :  Yes,  they  are  apt  to  blight  more  after  a  shower  of 
rain  and  the  sun  comes  out  strong. 

Mr.  Grey:  Will  you  please  describe  the  difference  between  sun- 
scald  and  blight  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :  Blight  is  a  bacterial  disease,  but  sunscald  is  caused 
by  the  sun  in  the  early  spring  drawing  the  sap  to  the  surface  of  the 
bark,  and  when  the  sap  is  up  and  it  turns  cold  suddenly  it  freezes, 
and  the  bark  of  the  tree  will  crack. 

Mr.  Grey :    The  bark  extends  away  from  the  wood. 

Mr.  Simmons :  Yes,  it  will  so  that  the  bark  will  come  off  from 
the  trunk. 

Mr.  Husser :    What  is  the  best  remedy? 

Mr.  Simmons :    Protect  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Bubak:    How  does  wrapping  the  tree  with  burlap  do? 

Mr.  Simmons :  Burlap  is  a  good  protection  against  rats  and  mice, 
but  it  would  not  have  a  good  effect  to  use  against  sunscald.  The  best 
remedy  in  sunscald  that  I  have  found  is  to  grow  a  low  headed  tree  so 
that  the  limbs  will  shade  the  trunk. 
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Mr.  Bubak :  I  have  had  good  luck  in  protecting  trees  by  sharpen- 
ing a  board  at  wie  end  and  driving  it  in  on  one  side  near  the  tree 
and  leaving  it  there  until  spring.  That  will  protect  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Flanders:  I  go  to  work  and  take  a  bundle  of  hay — ^where 
there  is  no  danger  from  mice — and  I  tie  it  on  the  trunk  so  that  it 
will  shade  the  body  of  the  tree.  That  is  the  way  I  protect  my  trees, 
and  so  far  it  has  worked  all  right. 

Mr.  Jenson :    I  protect  mine  by  tieing  on  cattails. 

Mr.  Simmons :    That  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Husser :    How  long  would  you  head  a  tree  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :  Two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground ;  that  makes 
a  good  height. 


Curraiits  growinir  in  orchard  of  Lyman's  Prolific  crab  at  Harold  Simmons. 
Howard  Lake. 

Capt.  Reed:  Don't  different  varieties  require  a  different  height 
of  trunk  ? 

Mr.  Simmons:  I  would  not  think  so  from  my  experience.  In 
growing  a  tree  with  a  low  head  it  is  a  great  advantage  in  picking  the 
fruit,  but  it  is  also  likely  to  make  you  crawl  around  on  your  hands 
and  knees  to  accomplish  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Husser:  What  distance  apart  would  you  recommend  plant- 
ing a  commercial  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :    Twenty-five  feet. 

Capt.  Reed:  Have  you  fruited  the  Mcintosh  Red  on  its  own 
root? 

Mr.  Simmons :  The  Mcintosh  Red  is  not  good  here  except  top- 
worked.  The  tree  is  not  hardy.  I  planted  fifty  trees  four  years  ago, 
and  I  lost  forty  of  them  this  last  winter  (1910-11). 
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Mr.  Clark :    Where  is  the  best  place  to  plant  an  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Simmons:    A  northeastern  exposure. 

Capt.  Reed :    That  is  an  old  theory. 

Mr.  Simmons :  My  place  is  located  on  a  northeast  slope  between 
two  lakes,  and  I  doubt  whether  anyone  can  find  a  better  location  for  an 
orchard  than  I  have  there,  both  from  a  practical  and  theoretical  stand- 
point. 

Capt.  Reed:  My  trees  are  on  a  south  slope,  and  they  do  better 
and  grow  better  than  they  would  in  any  other  location. 

Mr.  Olson:  Is  there  any  objection  to  sowing  alfalfa  in  the 
orchard  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :  It  would  deprive  the  trees  of  the  necessary  mois- 
ture in  the  summer  time.  Alfalfa  is  a  deep  rooting  plant,  and  it  takes 
too  much  of  the  needed  moisture  away  from  the  trees. 

Mr.  Husser :  Are  those  lakes  that  you  have  on  each  side  of  you 
located  in  such  a  way  that  you  notice  that  they  protect  your  orchard 
from  frost? 

Mr.  Simmons :  Oh,  yes ;  the  orchard  runs  right  down  to  the  foot 
of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Husser:  There  is  quite  a  difference  between  an  orchard  so 
situated  and  one  where  there  is  no  water  close  by. 

Mr.  Simmons:  It  is  generally  so  conceded,  but  from  my  prac- 
tical experience  I  have  never  noticed  the  benefit.  I  know  in  the  case 
of  small  fruits  my  neighbors  are  generally  a  little  ahead  of  me,  a  day 
or  two,  and  I  presume  it  is  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  lake  to  my 
place.  A 

Capt.  Reed :  Was  your  fruit  damaged  by  frost  in  1910  the  same 
as  that  of  your  neighbors  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :  Yes,  it  was  badly  damaged,  but  at  the  same  time 
my  neighbors  had  hardly  an  apple  while  I  had  over  three  hundred 
bushels. 

Mr.  Bubak:  Do  you  grow  strawberries  on  your  place  on  this 
same  ground? 

Mr.  Sinmions:    Yes,  all  small  fruits. 

Mr.  Bubak :  Didn't  you  see  any  diflference  about  the  water  keep- 
ing the  frost  off  the  blooms? 

Mr.  Simmons:  Only  this,  I  have  noticed  that  mine  are  two  or 
three  days  later  than  those  of  my  neighbors  in  season. 

Capt.  Reed :    Do  you  cultivate  your  growing  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Simmons:  Not  regularly,  I  cultivate  a  year  and  miss  a 
couple  of  years,  just  enough  to  prevent  the  trees  from  becoming 
sod-bound. 

Mr.  Jones :    How  old  is  your  orchard  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :  The  oldest  orchard,  of  three  and  a  half  acres,  is 
ten  years  old. 

Mr.  Anderson:  Would  you  recommend  continuing  cultivation 
after  an  orchard  has  come  into  bearing? 

Mr.  Sinmions :  Well,  it  has  not  been  generally  advocated  to  culti- 
vate orchards  here  on  account  of  the  blight,  but  it  is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted theory  that  everything  grows  better  for  cultivation,  that  it 
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thrives  better  with  cultivation  than  without,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
based  on  my  two  or  three  years*  experience,  that  it  is  better  to  cultivate 
a  growing  orchard. 

Mr.  Benjamin :    How  long  wi>uld  you  cultivate  during  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :    Up  to  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August. 

Mr.  Granger :  Where  you  have  five  or  six  feet  of  mulching,  would 
not  that  be  sufficient  to  take  the  place  of  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Simmons:  I  would  not  think  that  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  cultivation. 

Mr.  Husser :    Have  you  any  winter  apples  that  are  doing  well? 

Mr.  Simmons :  I  have  the  Northwestern  Greening,  the  Malinda, 
and  the  best  winter  varieties  that  we  grow  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Brown :  Take  old  trees,  some  that  have  been  planted  a  niun- 
ber  of  years,  how  deep  should  you  plow  the  ground? 

Mr.  Simmons :    Five  or  six  inches,  enough  to  turn  the  sod  under. 

Mr.  Husser :     Have  you  any  plums  ? 

Mr.  Simmons:    Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Reed:  What  is  the  average  life  of  a  pium,  and  can  its  pro- 
ductiveness be  increased  by  cutting  out  limbs  ? 

Mr.  Simmons:  Yes,  plum  trees  after  four  or  five  years'  growth 
generally  bear  the  best  crop,  and  after  they  are  three  of  four  years  old 
the  limbs  should  be  trimmed  in  order  to  keep  up  the  productiveness; 
they  need  to  be  cut  back  in  order  to  keep  up  a  new  growth. 

Mr.  Husser :    How  long  can  you  keep  them  bearing? 

Mr.  Benjamin :  We  have  some  on  the  place  that  are  twenty-five 
years  old  and  are  still  in  good  condition  and  bearing  fruit. 

Mr.  Carson :  How  far  from  the  end  do  you  trim  plums  and  what 
sized  limbs? 

Mr.  Simmons:  In  some  instances  you  have  to  cut  the  whole 
growth  back  in  order  to  get  a  new  growth,  and  wherever  they  grow 
too  long  and  spindHng  you  want  to  trim  them  off  there. 

Mr.  King:  I  saw  one  of  my  neighbors  trim  his  plum  limbs  off 
close  to  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  he  has  had  hardly  any  plums  since. 
He  cut  off  some  large  limbs. 

Mr.  Husser :  Will  root  sprouts  coming  np  from  a  plum  tree  kill 
the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Simmons :    I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Husser :  I  took  some  sprouts  up  that  were  growing  around 
a  tree,  and  the  tree  seemed  to  be  dyins:. 

Mr.  Simmons :  T  would  not  think  so  unless  in  taking  up  the 
sprouts  you  get  too  close  to  the  tree,  and  prune  the  roots  of  the  tree 
too  severelv. 

Mr.  Husser :  The  root  runs  out  from  the  tree  and  branches  off, 
and  the  sprout  comes  up  from  the  root.  I  should  not  think  that  that 
would  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Simmons:  I  have  a  question  here  that  has  been  sent  to  the 
secretary's  office,  and  the  questioner  wants  to  know  whether  there  is 
an  apple  orchard  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  that  has  been  or  is  being 
thoroughly  cultivated.  T  do  not  know  of  any,  but  if  there  is  any  one 
here  who  knows  of  such  an  orchard  in  Minnesota  that  is  being  culti- 
vated T  would  like  to  have  him  make  it  known. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Underwood:  I  suppose  there  are  very  many  people 
here  who  have  heard  me  a  great  many  times  exploit  the  subject 
of  cultivation.  I  hope  I  shall  not  make  you  people  tired  talking 
upon  that  subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  talk  merely  to  have  my  own  way, 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  extreme  or  inconsistent  in  any  of  my  talks  on 
this  matter  of  cultivation,  but  after  losing  a  good  many  thousand  trees 
I  commenced  to  study  fruit  growing,  which  was  a  side  issue  with  me — 
that  was  not  my  Business — as  I  thought  if  I  told  people  to  plant 
trees  I  ought  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  As  I 
said  before,  that  was  a  side  issue  with  me.  I  did  not  know  very  much 
about  it  at  the  time.  I  watched  my  men,  and  I  went  to  work  and 
commenced  to  study  the  subject.  I  talked  with  people  who  were  in- 
telligent in  growing  fruit  in  large  quantities,  and  I  thought  I  had  made 
a  mistake  in  not  cultivating  my  trees,  and  then  I  went  on  to  cultivate 
them  thoroughly.  I  went  and  talked  with  some  of  the  foremost  or- 
chardists  in  the  east,  and  then  I  talked  with  orchardists  in  Mis- 
souri and  California,  and  those  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  intelligent  growers  of  fruit  all  agreed  that  the  clean 
cultivation  of  orchards  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  I  visited  Mr.  George 
S.  Powell,  of  New  York  state,  who  is  probably  the  foremost  horti- 
culturist in  the  east  and  in  the  middle  states.  He  has  a  large  com- 
mercial orchard  near  Albany  that  I  visited,  and  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  get  his  views  with  re^rd  to  cultivation.  I  had  studied 
it  out  myself  that  that  was  the  thmg  to  do,  but  I  wanted  to  confirm 
my  views  and  experience  by  the  experience  and  observation  of  other 
men,  and  I  did  not  want  to  make  a  mistake  in  going  at  it  again.  1 
could  not  see  any  good  reason  why  a  tree  should  need  attention  whon 
it  was  young  and  had  not  fruited  and  then  should  cease  to  need  at- 
tention when  it  had  grown  old  and  had  to  go  to  work  to  bear  a  crop. 

If  you  have  a  nice  span  of  Percheron  horses  that  are  going  on 
five  or  six  years  old  and  you  are  going  to  put  them  to  hard  work  next 
spring,  you  ought  to  take  a  little  better  care  of  them  when  they  are 
colts  and  growing  up  than  you  would  if  they  were  never  intended  to 
do  any  work  at  all.  When  they  were  colts  and  growing  up  you  took 
the  best  care  of  them,  but  when  they  go  to  work  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  feed  and  water  them  in  order  that  they  may  do  the  hard  work 
required  of  them.  That  is  the  position  so  many  people  take  with  re- 
gard to  our  fruit  trees.  They  will  take  the  best  care  of  trees  while  they 
are  young  and  growing,  but  just  as  soon  as  an  apple  tree  gets  into 
bearing  they  will  seed  down  that  orchard  and  give  the  trees  no  more 
attention.  I  do  not  know  what  percent  of  an  apple  is  moisture,  but 
it  is  made  up  mostly  of  moisture.  The  whole  nub  of  the  thing  is  to 
furnish  moisture.  If  you  will  get  that  fixed  in  your  mind,  that  the 
greatest  trouble  in  growing  trees  of  any  kind  is  the  want  of  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture,  you  will  succeed  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Give 
them  a  drink  I  Don't  choke  them  to  death !  That  is  what  I  did  before 
I  knew  any  better,  but  now  we  are  giving  our  orchard  water  in  the 
way  of  intense  cultivation.  I  have  not  had  any  grass  grow  in  my 
orchard  I  don't  know  for  how  many  years.  I  feel  so  positive  that  it 
is  the  only  true  principle  upon  which  to  grow  an  orchard  that  I  think 
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it  is  the  next  thing  to  a  crime  to  hear  people  say  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  seed  down  an  orchard. 

Mr.  Simmons :  Do  you  use  cover  crops  to  supply  the  necessary 
humus? 

Mr.  Underwood :  Two  of  our  orchards  are  close  to  town,  and  we 
have  two  teams  hauling  manure  the  year  around,  and  in  the  winter 
time  we  draw  out  manure  and  just  cover  the  ground  with  coarse 
manure. 

Mr.  Andrews :    What  kind  of  soil  is  your  orchard  on  ? 

Mr.  Underwood:  We  have  a  black  loam,  a  little  sandy,  with  a 
clay  subsoil.  We  have  an  orchard  in  sand  with  a  little  mixture  of 
clay,  and  after  that  the  sand  goes  down  a  hundred  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Andrews:    How  old  are  your  trees? 

Mr.  Underwood:    Some  are  twenty-five  years  old. 


ScratchinflT  the  surface  early  in  the  ■priner,  anticipating  a  dry  season. 
A  view  in  Harold  Simmons'  orchard  at  Howard  Lake. 


Mr.  Sahler:  How  old  were  they  when  they  first  came  into 
bearing  ? 

Mr.  Underwood:  A  good  healthy  tree  usually  bears  two  years 
after  planting,  but  of  course  you  can't  expect  a  small  tree  to  bear  a 
bushel  or  a  barrel  of  apples;  it  will  have  to  get  some. size. 

Mr.  Anderson :  Are  not  the  conditions  where  your  orchards  arc 
located  different  from  the  conditions  a  hundred  miles  west,  in  the 
prairie  region,  where  you  have  a  black  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil? 

Mr.  Underwood :  The  soil  may  be  different,  but  the  condition  of 
the  moisture  is  about  the  same.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  more 
moisture,  no  matter  wh^t  the  soil  may  be.     If  your  land  is  wet  you 
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ought  to  drain  it.  I  do  not  say  thai  you  ought  to  cultivate  every 
orchard,  because  there  is  such  a  thing  as  supplying  too  much  moisture. 
Out  here  in  Excelsior  they  have  orcliards  growing  good  crops  that 
are  seeded  down  to  blue  grass.  If  there  is  too  much  moisture  the 
ground  ought  to  be  tiled.  However,  I  don't  care  what  the  condition  is, 
a  tree  in  order  to  do  well  must  have  moisture,  and  if  it  is  doing  well 
the  ground  is  moist.  Out  at  our  experiment  station  at  Excelsior,  Mr. 
Haralson  informs  me  that  some  of  their  soil  is  so  wet  that  they  have 
to  tile  it;  they  have  to  drain  it.  There  is  a  diflference  in  soils,  and 
you  have  to  use  your  judgment  in  regard  to  giving  your  trees  proper 
treatment.  If  you  have  the  mcMSture  that  is  all  you  need.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  some  of  those  orchards  that  are  seeded  down 
are  doing  well  and  bearing  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  I  imagine  that  if  those 
hidebound  orchards  were  to  be  done  over  and  the  sod  broken  up  in 
order  to  let  the  sun  and  air  get  into  the  surface  of  the  soil,  it  would 
help  the  trees  very  materially.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  anything 
about  any  particular  orchard  I  do  not  know  anything  about,  but  I  am 
simply  giving  you  my  experience  that  I  learned  by  hard  knocks,  and 
which  is  amply  confirmed  by  successful  and  intelligent  orchardists  who 
have  had  a  like  experience. 

Capt.  Reed :    Are  you  troubled  with  blight  on  your  sandy  land  ? 

Mr.  Underwood :  We  have  had  very  little  blight  in  any  of  our 
orchards  since  we  commenced  the  system  of  cultivation.  I  will  not 
say  that  it  is  cultivation  that  has  pre\eiited  bHght,  but  the  fact  exists 
that  we  have  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Francis  Willis:    Are  you  near  water? 

Mr.  Underwood :    No,  sir. 

Capt.  Reed :  Don't  you  find  it  difficult  to  cultivate  trees  after  they 
get  to  be  some  ten  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Underwood:  We  use  what  we  call  a  spading  harrow  with 
knives  that  go  down  and  cut  up  the  soil,  and  we  can  spade  an  orchard 
right  through  with  that. 

Capt.  Reed :    Is  it  a  cut-away  harrow  ? 

Mr.  Underwood :  We  have  both  the  cut-away  and  the  other  kind 
that  we  call  the  spading  harrow,  which  we  deem  preferable  for  our 
work. 

Mr.  Vanish:  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  cultivate  your  orchard 
you  have  on  a  north  slope  ? 

Mr.  Underwood:  We  cannot  cultivate  that  orchard;  we  would 
if  we  could,  but  it  is  so  steep  we  cannot  cultivate  it  to  advantage,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cultivate  that  orchard  because  it  is  on  such  a 
steep  northern  exposure  that  the  sun  and  wind  does  not  strike  it  so 
much  as  it  would  a  southern  exposure,  and  for  that  reason  there  is 
more  moisture  there,  and  it  naturally  holds  a  more  even  and  a  cooler 
temperature.  The  soil  in  this  side  hill  orchard  is  good,  it  is  mostly 
clay  with  a  little  mixture  of  sand  and  lime  rock,  so  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  moisture  are  supplied  in  that  orchard,  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  I  have  been  talking  about.  We  spade  around  those  trees  and  give 
them  cultivation  in  that  way  every  year.  We  have  a  large  space 
around  each  tree  which  we  spade  over  in  summer,  and  sometimes  we 
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mow  flax  or  wild  grass  and  throw  it  on  the  ground  around  the  trees 
to  keep  the  moisure  from  evaporating  from  around  the  trees. 

Mr.  Benjamin :    How  close  to  the  trees  do  you  spade. 

Mr.  Underwood:  We  spade  right  around  the  tree  and  dig  little 
channels  on  the  side  hill  in  order  to  draw  the  water  to  the  tree. 

Mr.  Benjamin:  Do  you  ever  have  trouble  growing  trees  with 
hired  help? 

Mr.  Underwood :  No,  not  much.  We  do  not  have  much  trouble 
in  that  respect,  because  when  we  do  set  a  man  to  work  we  have  a 
foreman  with  him,  or  with  the  men  that  he  works  with,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  right. 

Capt.  Reed:  Does  not  a  heavy  mulch  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
the  moisture  to  the  surface  of  the  Gfround  ? 

Mr.  Underwood:  That  is  just  the  thing  I  want  to  speak  about 
I  think  I  can  tell  you  all  there  is  to  know  about  that  feature.  We  had 
quite  a  small  orchard  of  crab  apples  of  diflferent  kinds,  and  I  thought 
that  here  was  something  I  could  use  for  an  experiment,  so  I  went  to 
work  and  mulched  the  orchard.  I  mulched  it  heavily.  I  did  not  culti- 
vate it,  but  I  kept  a  very  heavy  mulch  on  and  that  was  continued  until 
nearly  every  tree  in  that  orchard  died.  The  explanation  I  have  to 
make  of  the  matter  is  that  it  brought  the  roots  so  close  to  the  surface 
that  they  would  not  stand  the  winter. 

Mr.  Sahler :    What  did  you  mulch  with  ? 

Mr.  Underwood :  Coarse  manure.  I  do  not  believe  mulching  in 
that  way  is  a  success.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  mulching,  and  what  kind 
of  mulching,  probably  is  a  success.  Two  men  here,  Mr.  Ludlow  and 
Mr.  John  Howard,  are  probably  two  of  the  most  successful  orchardists 
in  Minnesota.  Perhaps  Mr.  Howard  will  tell  you  that  he  does  not 
cultivate,  but  he  has  the  finest  system  of  cultivation  that  can  be  de- 
veloped, to  my  mind.  He  fences  his  orchard  with  hog  wire  fence, 
throws  the  manure  out  and  puts  it  in  piles  in  his  orchard,  and  then 
turns  his  hogs  in  and  they  root  up  the  manure,  but  they  kill  out  all 
the  grass,  and  he  gets  just  what  his  orchard  requires,  that  is,  he  gets 
moisture.  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  me  that  he  does  not  cultivate  but  hauls 
the  manure  out  and  dumps  it  down  in  big  loads  around  the  trees,  and 
then  he  says  he  has  eighty  hogs  running  in  the  orchard.  I  think  that 
is  the  finest  way  of  cultivating  an  orchard  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
vised, and  I  think  Mr.  Howard  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  it  will 
take  about  two  hogs  to  the  acre  to  give  that  kind  of  cultivation,  and 
that  will  bring  the  water  to  the  surface  where  it  is  needed,  and  that  is 
what  we. want  for  an  orchard. 

Mr.  Sahler :    Do  the  hogs  keep  away  from  the  trees  ? 

Mr.  Underwood:  They  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the  trees;  anyway 
you  all  know  Mr.  Howard  gets  fruit. 

Mr.  Benjamin:  A  tree  can  be  protected  by  driving  stakes 
around  it. 

Mr.  Underwood:  I  think  it  is  almost  a  crime  to  tell  horticul- 
turists to  seed  down  their  orchards.  It  draws  the  water  away  from 
the  trees,  and  they  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  moisture  that  they 
ought  to  have. 
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Capt.  Reed :    Does  that  mean  trees  of  any  age? 

Mr.  Underwood:  The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  the  want  of 
water.  It  does  not  make  any  diflference  whether  your  trees  are  young 
or  whether  they  are  old  trees — a  hundred  years  old.  I  have  a  cousin 
living  near  Palmyra,  New  York,  whom  I  visited  some  time  ago,  and 
he  had  sold  his  orchard  of  a  hundred  Baldwin  apple  trees  because  he 
thought  he  never  made  anything  frofn  them.  I  told  him  I  would  rather 
have  the  profit  from  those  apple  trees  than  from  all  the  rest  of  his 
farm.  He  is  getting  from  his  Guernsey  herd  of  cattle  only  two  and 
a  half  cents  per  quart  for  his  milk.  Yet  he  was  not  doing  anjrthing 
with  those  one  hundred  Baldwin  apple  trees.  About  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  his  place  there  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Youmans,  and 
Mr.  Youmans  had  two  sons.  The  father  is  quite  an  old  man  with 
grey  hair,  and  his  boys  look  after  the  farm,  they  are  making  a  specialty, 
of  growing  fruit  for  export.  I  visited  their  orchard  with  my  cousin,, 
and  I  asked  Mr.  Youmans  if  there  was  anything  for  a  man  to  do  there,, 
or  whether  he  would  advise  him  to  go  west.  He  sai^,  "Well,  I  don't 
know  what  else  he  can  do,  but  I  know  he  can  raise  Baldwin  apples." 
I  said,  "Would  you  consider  it  profitable  to  grow  Baldwin  apples 
here?'*  He  said,  "Why,  certainly  I  would."  I  stepped  on  my  cousin's 
toes  because  he  was  a  man  with  some  great  large  trees  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  old  and  getting  nothing  from  them  just  because  they  lacked 
care.  In  this  Youman's  orchard  there  is  not  a  weed,  it  is  just  as 
clean  as  thorough  cultivation  can  make  it,  and  they  raise  fruit  and 
export  it,  and  they  make  it  pay. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Richardson :  Don't  turn  the  hogs  into  your  orchard  if 
you  don't  want  the  same  experience  I  had.  They  got  more  apples  than 
I  did  because  they  could  jump  up  and  reach  for  them  where  I  could 
not  get  hold  of  them. 

Mr.  Sahler:  If  you  will  let  them  in  a  Hibernal  orchard  they  wil! 
not  touch  them.     (Laughter.) 

The  President:  Mr.  Underwood  has  been  giving  us  some  very- 
valuable  advice.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  expect  to  get  a  crop  of 
apples,  a  good  crop  of  apples,  and  continue  to  get  good  crops  of  apples 
and  expect  our  trees  to  stand  the  climatic  conditions,  unless  we  feed 
the  ground  and  cultivate  the  ground  about  the  trees.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  good  fruit  and  lots  of  it  any  more  than  the  farmer  expects 
to  get  com  if  he  does  not  cultivate  it.  You  will  get  some  apples  if 
you  do  not  cultivate,  and  the  farmer  will  get  some  corn,  but  you  will 
increase  the  crop  and  you  will  strengthen  the  trees  and  lengthen  their 
life  by  cultivation.  

A  GK>OD  method  of  strengthening  a  weak  crotch  is  to  run  an  iron  rod 
through  the  two  limbs  which  form  the  undesirable  crotch.  A  hole  is  bored 
through  the  two  limbs  a  short  distance  above  the  crotch.  This  hole  should 
be  made  to  fit  the  rod  as  nearly  as  possible ;  this  hole  will  not  injure  the 
tree.  The  rod  should  have  a  large  head  at  one  end  and  be  threaded  for  a 
large  nut  at  the  other.  The  rod  is  inserted  and  the  nut  screwed  up  tightly. 
A  one-inch  rod  will  support  a  tremendous  strain,  but  the  size  will  depend,, 
of  course,  upon  the  size  of  the  limbs  to  be  braced. 
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New  Methods  in  Combating  the  House  Fly. 

PROF.  F.   L.   WASHBURN,  STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST,   UNIVERSITY  FARM, 

ST.  PAUL. 

In  our  efforts  to  protect  ourselves  from  house  flies,  which  have 
resulted  in  screened  windows  and  doors  and  screened  porches,  it  has 
not  occurred  to  us  that  we  are  making  prisoners  of  ourselves  and  leav- 
ing the  flies  free  to  multiply  in  enormous  numbers,  thereby  increasing 
the  dangers  of  infection  from  typhoid  and  other  diseases.  The  thought 
first  occurred  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Clark  Col- 
lege, Worcester,  Mass.,  that  we  were  working  on  a  wrong  principle, 
and  this  thought,  emanating  from  a  boy,  was  put  into  practice  in  our 


Fifir.  1.  The  Outdoor  Flj  Exterminator,  finally  adopted  and  now  on  the  market.  On  left* 
attached  to  garbage  can ;  middle  hguie  shows  ring  by  which  it  is  attached  to  can ;  ri^rht  hand 
fi^rure  attached  to  its  own  large  bait  box.  Flies  can  enter  trap  from  top  of  can.  or  cover  of 
can  may  be  made  to  fit  loosely,  allowing  fiies  to  gain  access  to  garbage  and  thence  enter  the 
trap  through  opening  in  can. 

fight  against  these  dangerous  insects.  As  the  boy  said,  "Why  not  put 
the  flies  in  jail  and  let  ourselves  out?" 

This  is  quite  a  revolution  in  our  campaign  against  the  house-fly. 
Its  efficacy  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  there  elapse  somewhere  from 
nine  to  fourteen  days  from  the  time  that  the  female  fly  emerges  from 
the  pupal  case  and  the  time  it  lays  its  eggs.  It  is  evident  that  if  a 
systematic  trapping  is  carried  on  in  this  period  before  the  first  brood 
lay  their  eggs,  and  there  is  co-operation  upon  the  part  of  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  number  of  flies  in  that  vicinity  would  be  ap- 
preciably decreased.    This  theory  works  out  in  practice. 

Two  firms  in  Worcester  are  manufacturing  approved  forms  of  fly 
traps  which  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  great  success.    They 
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can  be  suspended  from  a  hook ;  they  can  be  attached  to  a  garbage  can, 
to  stable  window  screens,  or  screens  in  slaughter  houses,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  catch  flies  going  in  or  coming  out. 

It  is  strange  that  this  did  not  occur  to  us  before,  for  it  appears  to 
be  the  most  sensible  thing  in  the  fight. 

The  offering  of  prizes  to  children  for  bringing  in  the  greatest 
number  of  flies  between  certain  dates,  a  proceeding  which  has  been 
very  popular  in  various  cities  recently,  while  it  may  reduce  the  number 
of  flies  in  a  certain  district  of  any  town  where  the  campaign  is  waged 
vigorously,  fails  in  its  ultimate  object  and  is  based  upon  an  entirely 
wrong  principle,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  children  and  others  col- 
lecting for  prizes  to  increase  the  number  of  flies  rather  than  decrease 


Fig.  2.  Exterminators  set  with  smide  strips  on  window  screens,  for  cellar  stable  window ; 
catches  them  going  and  coming,  all  that  hatch  inside  and  all  that  try  to  get  in ;  could 
be  osed  also  on  dairy  or  rarbaere  shed  windows,  slaughter  houses,  etc. 

them  in  order  that  they  may  get  more  prize-bringing  material.  Not 
only  that,  but  it  has  resulted  in  sending  children  into  districts  more 
or  less  contaminated  with  disease  germs,  and  into  the  neighborhood  of 
filth  with  which  they  would  not  ordinarily  come  in  contact. 

All  hail,  then,  to  this  new  method  of  fighting  the  house  fly!  It 
does  not  mean,  by  any  means,  the  abolishing  at  once  of  other  protective 
methods,  and  we  will  still  screen  our  houses,  at  least  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  cover  our  garbage  pails  carefully,  do  away  with  all  filth  as 
far  as  possible,  and  cover  or  remove  the  waste  from  the  stable.  Sticky 
fly  paper  and  the  use  of  formalin  and  water  as  a  poison  drink,  with 
numerous  other  remedies,  will  still  continue  to  be  practiced  and  should 
be  made  use  of  if  we  wish  to  keep  our  children,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
out  of  danger. 

We  illustrate  herewith  this  new  fly  trap,  which  sells,  we  believe 
for  about  25c.  The  reader  will  note  the  large,  generous  bait  box.  The 
best  bait  apparently  is  a  mixture  of  bread  and  milk.  t 
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Henry  Shaw  and  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

PROF.  L.  H.  PAMMEL,  AMES,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Henry  Shaw  will  be  known  to  future  generations  for  two  gifts, 
one  the  donation  of  Tower  Grove  Park  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  beau- 
tiful park  adorned  with  a  large  number  of  handsome  trees  and  shrubs; 
and  the  other  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  generally  known  as 
Shaw's  Garden,  but  modesty  made  him  hesitate  to  have  it  called  after 
himself.  In  both  cases  he  had  in  mind,  I  presume,  that  the  institutions 
were  to  be  public,  and  hence  he  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  have 
his  name  attached  to  either  institution. 

In  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  will  of  Henry  Shaw  he  states  that  cer- 
tain property  shall  be  conveyed  to  trustees  of  an  institution,  chartered 
by  the  Missouri  legislature,  to  be  known  as  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  "for  the  object  and  with  the  view  of  having  for  the  use  of  the 
public  a  botanical  garden  easily  accessible,  which  should  be  forever 
kept  up  and  maintained  for  the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  other  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  and  a  museum  and  library  connected  therewith,  and  devoted 
to  the  same  and  to  the  sciences  of  botany,  horticulture  and  allied 
objects"  for  all  time.  The  said  trustees  shall  also  have  the  power  to 
establish  public  lectures  upon  botany  and  its  allied  sciences.  In  order 
to  bring  the  Garden  into  close  connection  with  Washington  University, 
he  provided  an  endowment  of  a  school  of  botany,  and  to  secure  har- 
monious co-operation  "I  require  that  the  professor  or  professors  in 
said  school  of  botany  shall  be  eitherthe  director  of  the  Missouri  Botani- 
cal Garden,  or  the  person  next  to  him  in  rank."  Furthermore  the 
trustees,  whenever  they  think  expedient,  may  allot  from  time  to  time 
any  of  the  income  not  needed  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
said  garden,  means  and  appliances,  for  instruction  and  the  erection  of 
another  building.  He  stipulated  also  for  instruction  of  Garden  pupils 
in  practical  and  scientific  horticulture  and  aboriculture.  It  was  further 
stipulated  that  scientific  investigations  in  botany  proper,  in  vegetable 
physiology,  the  diseases  of  plants,  the  study  of  the  forms  of  vegetable 
life  and  of  animal  life  injurious  to  vegetation,  experimental  investiga- 
tions in  horticulture,  aboriculture,  etc.,  are  to  be  promoted  no  less  than 
instruction  to  pupils. 

Mr.  Shaw  saw  the  need  of  bringing  men  of  science  together,  and 
therefore  he  bequeathed  $1,000  annually  for  a  banquet  to  be  given  to 
the  trustees  and  the  guests  they  might  invite,  and  another  banquet  to 
the  gardeners  of  the  institution,  florists,  nurserymen  and  market  gard- 
eners of  St.  Louis  and  vicinity.  A  sum  of  $500  was  bequeathed  for 
premiums  or  prizes  to  a  flower  show  or  exhibition.    He  made  a  further 
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provisicMi  in  his  will  that  an  annual  serjjion  be  preached  in  such  church 
and  by  such  minister  as  the  bishop  of  the  £pisc(4)al  Church  of  the  dio- 
cese should  select.    These  bequests  have  all  been  fulfilled.        j.. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  provisions  inithisr^^^iU  call 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  botanical  garden  and  an  in^stitution  ior 
botanical  and  horticultural  work.  The  larger  part  of  this  great  estate 
-was  left  to  endow  an  institution  which  in.its  scope  of  work  will  be  equal 


Henry  Shaw,  founder  of  Shaw's  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

to  the  best  botanical  institution  of  the  world.  Even  the  far-famed  Kew 
Gardens,  of  England,  are  not  laid  out  on  broader  lines.  One  is  naturally 
interested  to  know  how  Mr.  Shaw  came  to  outline  so  comprehensive 
a  plan. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in  Sheffield,  England,  July  24th  in  the  year 
1800.  His  primary  education  was  obtained  at  Thorne.  His  fondness 
for  plants  seems  to  have  started  from  his  early  childhood  days.  At 
Mill  Hill  he  received  some  education  in  the  classics  and  mathematics. 
He  studied  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  but  French  was  his 
favorite,  in  which  he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  it  with  as  much  ease  as  English.  He  seems  not  to  have  had  any 
special  training  in  botany,  but  he  undoubtedly  was  a  keen  observer,  as 
I  can  attest  from  my  conversation  with  him  when  he  was  well  up  In 
the  eighties. 
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His  career,  in  brief,  was  as  follows :  He  came  to  Canada  witfi  his 
father  in  1818;  the  same  year  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  but  not  satis- 
fied with  this  climate  he  went  north  to  the  then  French  trading  post,  St 
Louis,  a^ving  there  on  May  3,  1819.  With  a  small  stock  of  English 
cutlery  he  started  in  business.  He  was  his  own  housekeeper,  tended 
strictly  to  business,  not,  however,  omitting  pleasures ;  he  cared  little  for 
society.  His  business  grew,  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  but 
was  extended,  as  he  told  me,  to  the  trading  post  of  Prairie  Du  Chien, 
and  then  to  Ft.  Crawford.  The  then  dominant  element  of  St.  Louis 
was  French.  In  1839  he  found  that  his  balance  sheet  showed  a  gain  of 
$25,000,  and  he  resolved  to  go  out  of  business.  At  the  age  of  forty, 
he  was  worth  $250,000,  a  large  sum  in  those  days.  In  September,  1840, 
he  went  to  England,  returning  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  The  same  year 
he  went  again,  remaining  three  years,  going  as  far  east  as  Constanti- 
nople and  Egypt.  In  1851  he  went  to  England  for  the  last  time.  Per- 
haps on  these  trips  the  idea  grew  to  estaWish  a  garden,  since  the  house 
in  Tower  Grove  (now  in  the  garden)  was  built  in  1849,  and  while 
apparently  a  man  of  leisure  he  was  indeed  a  busy  man  and  remained  so 
until  a  few  weeks  before  his  demise,  which  occurred  on  August  25, 
1889. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Garden  he  was  assisted  in  many  ways 
by  Dr.  George  Englemann,  a  leading  physician  of  St.  Louis,  but  who 
is  known  best  in  the  scientific  world  for  his  botanical  contributions, 
which  are  counted  among  the  best  American  taxonomic  papers  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Shaw  commissioned  Dr.  Englemann  to  examine  botanical 
gardens  and  museums  and  get  suggestions  for  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  which  was  established  in  1859.  Mr.  Shaw  frequently  asked 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  the  distinguished  botanist  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  whose  judgment  and  that  of  Dr.  George  Englemann  he 
relied  in  planning  this  great  institution. 

In  order  that  the  botanical  work  might  begin,  Mr.  Shaw  estab- 
lished the  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  as  a  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  which  opened  its  doors  on  September  17,  1885.  Dr. 
William  Trelease,  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  professor  of 
botany  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  called  to  fill  the  Engelmann 
Professorship  of  Botany.  Dr.  Trelease  has  rendered  botanical  science 
distinefuished  services  as  the  guiding  and  controlling  hand  in  the  affairs 
of  this  school  and  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  Shaw  desired  to  have  a  close  connection  between  Washington 
University  and  the  Garden,  which  occupies  a  unique  place  among  simi- 
lar institutions  of  the  world.  It  has,  I  believe,  the  largest  private 
endowment  and  the  finest  botanical  library  and  laboratory  under  one 
roof  in  the  United  States.    Its  future  certainly  seems  bright. 
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After  a  service  beginning  in  1889,  Dr.  Trelease  has  recently 
resigned.  During  all  this  time  there  have  been  heavy  responsibilities 
on  the  director  in  successfully  guiding  a  new  institution  and  increasing 
the  productive  income.  Dr.  Trelease  has  shown  himself  not  only  to 
have  been  an  excellent  director  from  a  business  standpoint,  but  the 
annual  reports  have  shown  him  to  be  a  man  unusually  well  qualified 
to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  founder  of  the  Garden.  The 
amount  of  research  work  he  has  done  is  large  considering  the  executive 
duties  he  had  to  perform.  The  many  scientific  papers  of  the  director 
are  of  great  importance. 

The  progress  of  the  Garden  is  shown  in  the  creation  of  a  school  for 
Garden  pupils  with  endowed  scholarships.  Some  of  these  men  are 
holding  responsible  positions  as  horticulturists,  landscape  architects 
and  gardeners.  The  Garden  has  been  an  aid  to  many  men  and  wcwnen 
in  research  work.  A  large  number  of  important  contributions  have 
been  made  by  them.  That  portion  of  the  Garden  devoted  to  the  North 
American  flora  arranged  synoptically  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  Garden. 

The  number  of  species  growing  in  the  Garden  is  12,000.  This 
may  not  seem  to  be  a  large  number,  but  when  these  plants  must  be 
labelled  and  taken  care  of  it  means  much  labor.  The  herbariiun  con- 
tains 700,000  specimens  and  is  one  of  the  largest  herbaria  of  the 
United  States.  This  includes  the  priceless  Engelmann  Herbarium  and 
many  minor  collections. 

The  library  contains  70,000  volumes,  largely  botanical.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  appointed  botanical  libraries  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  volume  and  scientific  papers  issued  by 
the  Garden,  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  before  his  death,  paid  for  reprinting  the 
scattered  botanical  papers  of  Dr.  George  Engelmann.  These  were 
edited  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  and  George  Engelmann. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  should  have  a  peculiar  pride  in  the  garden 
founded  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  as  it  is  more  than  a  local  Missouri  Insti- 
tution. If  the  same  wise  and  conservative  policy  prevails,  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden  is  sure  to  be  of  commanding  importance  botani- 
cally  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  wishes  of  the  founder 
will  be  realized. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dimmock,  his  biographer,  says : 

"A  life,  prolonged  far  beyond  the  ordinary  term  and  full  of  active 
effort  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  was  singularly  uneventful  'keeping 
the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  way'  from  birth  to  death  with  little  to  break, 
nothing  to  seriously  disturb,  its  even  current.  He  was  a  public  man 
only  through  his  labors  for  the  public  good." 
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Fruits  for  Minnesota  Planting. 

List  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society,  Dec. 
6,  1911,  for  the  guidance  of  planters  in  Minnesota. 

Apples. 
Of  the  first  degree  of  hardiness:     Duchess,  Hibernal,  Patten's 
Greening,  Okabena. 

Of  the  second  degree  of  hardiness :  Wealthy,  Malinda,  Anisim, 
Iowa  Beauty,  University,  Lowland  Raspberry,  Jewell's  Winter,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Valuable  in  some  locations:  Wolf  River,  Yellow  Transparent, 
Longfield,  Northwestern  Greening,  Tetofsky,  Peerless. 

Most  profitable  varieties  for  commercial  planting  in  Minnesota: 
Wealthy,  Duchess,  Patten's  Greening,  Okabena,  Anisim. 
Varieties  for  trial :    Eastman,  Evelyn,  Windsor  Chief. 

Crabs  and  Hybrids. 
For  general  cultivation:    Florence,  Whitney,  Early  Strawberry, 
Sweet  Russet,  Transcendent. 

Varieties  for  trial :    Faribault,  Dartt,  Success. 

Plums  and  Hybrids. 
For  general  cultivation:     DeSoto,  Forest  Garden,  Wolf  (free- 
stone), Wyant,  Stoddard,  Terry. 

Most  promising  for  trial :    Compass  Cherry,  Hanska,  Opata,  Sapa. 

Grapes. 
First  degree  of  hardiness :    Beta,  Janesville. 
Second  degree  of  hardiness:    Moore's  Early,  Campbell's  Early, 
Brighton,  Delaware,  Worden,  Concord,  Moore's  Diamond,  Wyoming 
Red. 

Raspberries. 
Red  varieties:    King,  Turner,  Miller,  Loudon,  Minnetonka  Iron- 
clad, Sunbeam. 

Black  and  purple  varieties:  Palmer,  Gregg,  Older,  Columbian, 
Cumberland. 

Blackberries. 
Ancient  Briton,  Snyder,  Eldorado. 

Currants. 
White  Grape,  Victoria,  Long  Bunch  Holland,  Pomona,  Red  Cross, 
Perfection,  London  Market. 

Gooseberries. 
Houghton,  Downing,  Champion,  Pearl,  Carrie. 

Strawberries. 
Perfect  varieties:     Bederwood,  Enhance,  Lovett,  Splendid,  Glen 
Mary,  Qyde,  Senator  Dunlap. 

Imperfect  varieties:    Crescent,  Warfield,  Haverland,  Marie. 

Native  Fruits. 
Valuable  for  trial :   Dwarf  Juneberry,  Sand  Cherry,  Buffalo  Berry, 
High  Bush  Cranberry. 

Nut  Fruits. 
Shellbark  Hickory,  Black  Walnut,  Butternut. 
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(Discussion  on  the  adoption  of  Fruit  List  at  the  annual  meeting,) 

Mr.  Busse :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  conunittee  on  fruit  list  why 
they  put  the  Wealthy  way  back  in  the  second  degree  of  hardiness.  Why 
should  it  not  be  put  in  the  first  degree?  I  have  not  seen  or  had  a 
Wealthy  apple  tree  killed  within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  It 
will  discourage  people  from  planting  the  Wealthy,  and  it  should  be 
planted  more  than  ever  before.  The  committee  has  also  put  the  Peer- 
less in  the  third  degree  of  hardiness,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  any  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiittee,  or  anyone  else  here,  if  they  have  ever  seen  the 
Peerless  killed  in  the  north  or  in  the  middle  west  states  fruit  belt? 

Mr.  Andrews :  The  Wealthy  has  not  increased  in  hardiness  since 
the  last  year  it  was  put  in  the  second  degree  list.  The  apples  in  the 
first  degree  of  hardiness  are  the  Hibernal  and  the  Duchess,  and  I 
consider  those  hardier  than  the  Wealthy.  The  Wealthy  was  put  in 
second  list  simply  because  it  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  others.  The 
Peerless  in  some  localities  does  well.  In  some  localities  the  Peerless 
has  done  remarkably  well.  Where  the  Peerless  has  done  best  in  the 
last  three  years  was  on  very  poor  ground.  Within  the  last  few  years 
it  has  done  best  on  a  stony  knoll  where  scarcely  anjrthing  else  could 
be  raised.  In  locations  of  that  kind  the  Peerless  seems  to  be  valuable, 
but  until  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  worthless. 

Mr.  Busse :  I  think  I  have  had  the  Peerless  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  it  has  never  killed  back  any,  and  the  Peerless  has  given  me 
more  profits  the  last  five  or  six  years  than  almost  any  other  variety 
except  the  Wealthy. 

Mr.  Andrews :  The  test  does  not  lie  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  it 
lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  tender  or  hardy. 

Mr.  Busse :  It  seems  to  me  if  we  regard  it  in  that  light  we  are 
liable  to  give  some  people  the  impression  that  they  should  not  plant  it. 
So  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  that  I  have  got. 

Mr.  Andrews:  Perhaps  we  have  given  people  that  impression,  I 
admit,  but  what  is  the  use  of  recommending  an  apple  tree  for  the 
quality  of  its  fruit  when  the  tree  itself  is  worthless? 

Capt.  A.  H.  Reed :  Two  years  ago,  if  I  remember  correctly,  this 
society  voted  the  Peerless  as  unworthy  of  propagation.  That  is  one  of 
the  foolish  things  this  society  did.  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  Peer- 
less is  one  of  the  best  apples  we  have,  and  it  should  be  universally 
recommended  for  propagation,  that  is,  I  mean,  within  its  proper  terri- 
tory.. It  is  a  tree  that  is  perfectly  hardy  with  me.  It  is  a  better  apple 
than  any  other  apple  produced  in  this  state  except  the  Wealthy  for 
eating.  It  is  a  slow  bearer,  I  admit,  but  when  it  does  bear  it  makes  up 
for  anything  that  it  has  lacked  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Sahler :  I  trust  I  shall  not  engender  any  hard  feelings  upon 
the  part  of  any  Peerless  grower,  but  what  Capt.  Reed*  told  us  is  true, 
that  two  years  ago  the  Peerless  was  voted  out  of  existence  by  this 
society,  and  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  would  like  to  see  it 
resurrected  again.  I  would  like  to  see  it  restored  to  its  original  place, 
but  even  a  little  bit  stronger.    Last  year  I  had  a  fair  crop  of  Peerless, 
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and  this  year  I  had  a  heavy  crop.  However,  there  is  this  fact  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  that  it  needs  heavier  pruning  than  any  other 
apple  tree  that  I  know  of.  It  produces  the  best  cider  of  any  of  the 
forty-two  varieties  I  have  in  my  orchard.  It  does  not  make  the  most 
cider,  producing  about  one  and  a  half  gallons  to  the  bushel,  while  the 
Wealthy  and  other  varieties  produce  two  and  two  and  a  half  gallons  to 
the  bushel.  The  last  two  years  the  Peerless  apple  has  been  a  heavy 
bearer. 

Mr.  Frank  Brown :  We  let  a  Peerless  tree  stand  in  a  nursery  in  a 
row  four  years,  and  this  year  it  bore  a  wonderful  crop  of  apples. 

Mr.  Busse :  The  Peerless  sells  for  the  same  price  as  the  Wealthy, 
two  dollars  a  bushel,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for 
throwing  the  Peerless  apple  out  of  that  list. 

Capt.  Reed :  I  move  the  report  of  the  committee  be  amended  by 
putting  the  Peerless  in  the  list  of  the  second  degree  of  hardiness. 

Mr.  Andrews:  If  people  want  to  buy  the  Peerless  for  simply  a 
growing  tree,  there  is  no  better  growing  tree  on  my  place  than  the 
Peerless. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Philips  (Wis.)  :  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  put  the 
Peerless  on  the  list  when  you  have  a  dozen  better  varieties.  I  would 
object  to  the  Milwaukee  going  on,  although  I  have  grown  that  for  a 
dozen  years,  but  I  would  not  want  to  put  it  in  the  second  list.  It  is  a 
shy  bearer,  but  a  very  good  apple. 

The  Secretary :  I  think  it  was  last  year  we  took  considerable  pains 
to  get  statistics  in  regard  to  the  attitude  which  our  members  held  to- 
wards varieties  of  apples  for  general  planting  in  the  state,  and  there 
was  a  very  small  percentage  interested  in  the  growing  of  the  Peerless. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  more  than  one  out  of  ten.  I  have  the  exact 
figures  at  the  ofSce,  but  I  have  not  the  record  here.  However,  the 
opinion  was  so  little  in  its  favor  in  the  experience  of  the  members  pres- 
ent that  they  voted  to  take  the  Peerless  off  the  Ust.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind,  judging  from  my  experience  and  observation,  that  the 
Peerless  has  generally  been  a  very  unsatisfactory  bearer.  The  tree  is 
apparently  hardy  in  Minnesota,  or  southern  Minnesota  at  least,  and  in 
some  localities  it  bears  splendidly,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  a 
shy  bearer,  but  as  a  rule  it  seems  to  be  very  much  inferior  to 
many  other  varieties  planted  in  Minnesota.  For  that  reason, 
undoubtedly,  the  committee  has  placed  it  on  the  list  "Valuable  for  some 
locations."  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  the  proper  place  for  it.  If  you 
recommend  it  or  place  it  in  the  second  degree  of  hardiness,  it  will  rank 
with  the  Wealthy,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  society  want  it  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  Wealthy.  In  making  this  fruit  list  they  place  some  trees  in 
the  first  degree  of  hardiness,  then  there  is  a  second  degree  of  hardiness, 
then  a  list  for  commercial  purposes  and  finally  a  list  that  is  styled 
"Valuable  in  some  locations."  It  is  proposed  to  put  the  Peerless  in  this 
last  list  as  being  valuable  for  planting  in  some  locations.  The  position 
in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  fruit  list  might  lead  some  to  believe  that  it 
is  an  inferior  variety.  I  would  not  suggest  that  it  be  placed  in  the  list 
of  the  second  degree  of  hardiness,  but  I  would  give  it  more  prominence 
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than  it  would  receive  there,  and  in  order  to  do  that  I  think  we  can  leave 
the  Peerless  where  the  committee  has  now  located  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow :  The  Peerless  has  been  largely  planted  in  our  sec- 
tion of  Minnesota,  more  largely  than  perhaps  any  other  variety  unless 
it  is  the  Wealthy,  and  yet  it  has  been  unsatisfactory  with  us,  a  shy 
bearer,  and  unless,  as  Mr.  Sahler  says,  it  is  heavily  primed  it  throws 
out  such  long  branches  that  if  it  has  three  or  four  apples  on  one  of  those 
slender  limbs  it  is  botmd  to  break  down.  It  makes  a  very  bad  crotch,  it 
is  not  shouldered  like  many  of  the  other  varieties,  and  for  that  reason 
I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  to  take  it  off  from  the  list  it  was  on  last 
year  because  it  was  a  shy  bearer  and  a  bad  form  of  tree.  I  have  noth- 
ing against  the  Peerless  apple,  it  is  all  right,  it  is  a  good  tree,  a  hardy 
tree,  but  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  are  of  more  value 
to  us. 

Mr.  Wedge:  I  heartily  approve  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  I  disapprove  of  my  friend  Reed's  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  in  its  report  gets  at  the  thing  just  right.  A  year  ago  we 
dropped  it  entirely  from  our  fruit  list  for  the  reason  that  was  stated 
very  clearly  by  our  secretary,  Mr.  Latham.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  replies,  or  perhaps  more  than  that,  the  Wealthy  gets  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  votes  in  favor  of  it,  the  Duchess  one  hundred, 
or  something  like  that,  and  other  varieties  correspondingly  less.  Even 
the  Longfield  I  think  got  twenty-nine  votes,  and  the  Peerless  got  just 
three  votes  as  representing  the  experience  of  our  tree  planters  in  Min- 
nesota two  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  a  variety  that  has  been  culti- 
vated as  long  as  the  Peerless,  if  it  is  of  any  particular  value,  should 
have  more  than  three  people  speaking  in  favor  of  it.  In  my  opinion 
to  put  it  clear  back  to  the  first  list  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake. 
The  fact  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been  inclined  to  improve 
in  its  behavior  is  a  good  thing,  and  let  us  give  it  another  chance,  but 
do  not  let  us  put  it  at  the  top  of  the  list  now. 

Mr.  Larson:  It  is  like  lots  of  men,  it  has  got  to  have  time  to 
bring  out  its  good  qualities. 

Capt.  Reed :  I  remember  very  well  that  that  vote  was  taken  after 
a  nice  speech  by  Brother  Wedge,  and  the  society  decided  to  throw  it 
into  the  brush  heap,  but  what  we  are  after  is  a  good  eating  apple  and 
a  hardy  tree,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  let  everybody  know  that  we  have 
got  those  qualities  in  the  Peerless. 

Mr.  Sahler:  In  marketing  my  Peerless  apples  last  fall  I  tele- 
phoned to  town  that  I  had  some  nice  apples  for  sale  at  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  I  tell  you  they  sold  like  hot  cakes. 

The  Secretary:  The  gist  of  the  whole  thing  is  right  here.  We 
had  a  good  crop  of  Peerless  this  year,  and  it  seems  to  have  turned  the 
heads  of  some  of  our  good  brothers.  You  have  grown  the  Peerless  for 
thirty  years,  and  it  has  been  condemned  for  not  bearing  well.  Even 
the  Martha  bore  a  good  crop  last  year,  but  you  would  not  want  to 
recommend  the  Martha  for  general  growing.  The  experience  of  one 
year  or  two  years  or  even  three  years  would  not  warrant  our  placing 
it  in  the  first  place.    There  are  some  people  who  have  an  idea  if  an 
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apple  is  not  in  the  first  list  it  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  that  the 
higher  up  in  the  list  it  stands  the  better  it  is.  That  is  not  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Brand,  the  originator  of  the  Peerless  apple,  when  there  was  some 
talk  of  putting  it  in  the  second  degree  of  hardiness,  objected  to  it  very 
seriously,  and  said  he  wouH  rather  have  it  in  the  list  for  trial  where  it 
was  than  in  the  second  degree  of  hardiness.  If  you  put  the  Peerless  in 
the  second  degree  of  hardiness,  as  Capt.  Reed  wants  it,  it  is  a  slap  at 
its  hardiness.  No  one  questions  the  hardiness  of  the  Peerless 
tree,  but  it  does  not  fruit.  Here  is  Mr.  Matthews  who  has  been  taken 
good  care  of  them,  and  during  the  ten  yeafs  that  his  orchard  has  been 
planted  he  has  taken  most  excellent  care  of  them — there  is  not  a  better 
looking  orchard  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  Last  year  he  got  about 
seventy  bushels  of  apples,  and  that  is  about  the  first  he  got.  This  year 
he  got  two  hundred  and  twenty  bushels — last  year,  I  say,  he  got  seventy 
bushels  from  ten  acres.  If  that  had  been  planted  to  Wealthy  or  almost 
any  other  kind  on  the  list  he  would  have  had  that  amount  of  apples 
ten  years  ago.  He  has  been  paying  wages  for  taking  care  of  that 
orchard  all  the  time,  and  just  succeded  in  getting  seventy  bushels  two 
years  a^  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  this  year.  Out  of 
eighty-six  trees  planted  and  cared  for  as  other  varieties  have  been 
cared  for,  Patten's  Greening,  Hibernal  and  so  forth,  which  were  plant- 
ed about  the  same  time  Mr.  Matthews'  were,  last  year  was  the  first  time 
he  got  fruit  enough  to  pay  for  going  over  the  trees  to  gather  it. 

Capt.  Reed :    How  many  trees  did  you  have ?    One ?    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Matthews :  In  1904  my  Peerless  trees  commenced  to  bear,  and 
they  had  very  nice  fruit,  but  about  that  time  the  leaves  began  to  rust, 
and  I  thought  they  were  all  going  to  die,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  the  matter  was.  I  asked  Mr.  Brand  about  it,  and  he  advised  me 
one  thing  and  another,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  any  good,  and  two 
years  ago  I  came  up  here  to  know  if  any  one  here  could  tell  me.  I 
looked  around  and  saw  the  man  who  said  he  could  tell  me  what  the 
matter  was,  and  if  I  would  do  what  he  told  me  I  would  get  some  fruit. 
I  sprayed  a  year  ago  last  spring  and  got  some  very  nice  fruit,  and  this 
year  I  sprayed  again  and  trimmed  the  limbs,  and  I  had  a  very  fine  crop 
of  fruit  which  I  sold  for  one  dollar  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Andrews :  The  Peerless  as  it  is  recommended  to  be  placed  by 
the  committee  here  stands  a  great  deal  better  chance  than  it  would  if 
placed  in  the  list  of  second  degree  of  hardiness.  This  year  it  has  been 
very  promising  in  certain  locations,  but  we  cannot  tell  what  it  will 
do  another  year. 

The  amendment  offered. by  Capt.  Reed  providing  that  the  Peer- 
less apple  be  placed  in  the  first  degree  of  hardiness  was  then  voted  upon 
and  was  declared  lost. 

The  original  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Andrews  for  the  adoption  of 
the  fruit  list  as  reported  was  then  put  to  a  vote  and  prevailed. 
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Spraying  Materials  and  Foliage  Injury. 

H.   M.  ASHBY,  ?UPT.  INSECTICIDE  DEPT.,  SHERWIN  &  WILLIAMS^  CHICAGO. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  chemical  compound  of  arsenic  acid  and  lead 
oxide,  or  hydrate.  When  arsenic  oxide  is  neutralized  with  lead,  re- 
action can  take  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  two  well  defined  chemical 
compounds.  If  the  combination  is  complete,  a  neutral  salt  is  the  result, 
and  in  this  jthe  arsenic  acid  is  entirely  neutralized  by  lead.  This  com- 
pound when  dried  out  has  a  composition  of  approximately  75%  lead 
oxide  and  25%  arsenic  oxide.  This  is  generally  referred  to  as  neutral, 
or  tri-plumbic,  arsenate  of  lead. 

The  other  important  compound  is  made  by  only  partially  neutral- 
izing the  arsenic  acid  with  lead  and  giving  a  compoimd  in  which  the 
arsenic  only  carries  two-thirds  of  the  full  amount  of  lead.  On  a  dry 
basis  the  combination  is  35%  arsenic  oxide  and  65%  lead  oxide.  This 
is  generally  known  as  acid,  or  di-plumbic,  lead  arsenate. 

Most  of  the  leads  on  the  market  are  either  one  of  these  forms  or 
mixtures  of  both.  The  difference  between  the  two  compounds  in  their 
pure  state  is  about  as  follows :  The  neutral  lead  arsenate  is  somewhat 
fluffier  and  in  the  paste  is  iaipt  to  contain  more  water.  When  pressed 
to  a  paste  containing  50%  Water  the  composition  will  be  12j4%  arsenic 
oxide  and  35  to  37%  lead  oxide. 

The  distinguishing  physical  characteristics  of  this  compound  are  its 
great  fluffiness,  the  fact  that  it  dries  from  a  paste  with  a  rather  gelatin- 
ous or  homy  texture,  consequently  having  very  great  adhesiveness. 
Chemically  it  is  quite  inert,  being  practically  insoluble  in  dilute  alkali 
waters,  in  lime-sulphur  solution  and  the  other  chemicals  with  which 
such  compounds  come  in  contact  in  ordinary  spraying. 

On  account  of  its  chemical  stability  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  quite  safe  in  mixing  with  lime-sulphur  solution,  hard  water, 
alksdine  water,  etc.,  without  danger  of  causing  russetting  or  foliage 
injury.  It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  on  account  of  its  in- 
solubility it  is  slower  acting  in  the  stomach  of  the  insect,  giving  a  little 
longer  chance  for  the  insect  to  puncture  fruit  before  being  killed,  but 
practical  experience  has  never  shown  this  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
neutral  arsenate  of  lead  has  found  the  greatest  favor  among  orchard- 
ists  who  make  it  their  business  to  raise  the  finest  apples  for  box  pack- 
ing. The  settling  qualities  of  this  compound  rank  higher  than  any 
other  form  of  lead  arsenate,  as  it  stays  in  suspension  longer  and  settles 
into  a  softer  paste. 

The  add  arsenate  of  lead  has  a  denser  and  heavier  structure,  is 
apt  to  show  water  on  the  top  of  a  package  even  when  the  water  con- 
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tents  are  only  40%,  and  it  has  not  nearly  so  gre^  adhesiveness  as  the 
neutral  arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  also  very  materially  affected  by  lime- 
stUphur  solution  and  other  solutions,  so  that  free  arsenic  is  liberated 
and  russeting  and  foliage  injury  restdt  from  its  use  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  climates  where  there  is  much  dew  or  fog,  or  rain  followed 
by  fierce  sunlight. 

The  acid  arsenate  of  lead,  however,  contains  more  arsenic  and  is 
cheaper  to  make — arsenic  oxide  being  cheaper  than  lead  oxide — ^but  on 
account  of  its  poor  adhesiveness,  granular  structure  and  consequent 
lack  of  covering  power,  and  the  danger  in  its  use,  it  has  not  found  as 
much  favor  with  careful  orchardists  as  the  neutral  product.  On  a 
50%  water  basis,  this  product  should  contain  IS  to  17%  arsenic  oxide 
and  30  to  32%  lead  oxide. 

In  the  early  days  of  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead,  when  the  mix- 
ture was  prepared  direct  from  sugar  of  lead  and  arsenate  of  soda,  the 
neutral  product  was  always  obtained,  and  the  earliest  results  were 
based  on  this  compound.  Later,  as  the  product  began  to  be  turned  out 
as  a  commercial  article,  manufacturers  found  it  cheaper  to  make  the 
acid  material,  and  this  was  put  on  the  market  very  largely,  and  many 
of  the  strange  results  obtained  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  combination 
with  other  salts,  and  when  used  with  hard  water  and  in  severe  climatic 
conditions,  we  now  know  to  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  the  acid 
arsenate  of  lead. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  these  two  products  should  be  clearly 
recognized  and  distinctions  made  between  them.  We  manufacture  both 
products  and  indicate  each  one  for  its  proper  use.  We  very  strongly 
recommend  that  all  fruit  tree  spraying  be  done  with  the  neutral 
arsenate  of  lead  but  that  for  shade  tree  work  and  for  potato  work 
and  such  cases,  where  foliage  injury  is  of  least  consequence  and  there 
is  no  fruit  to  be  russeted,  we  believe  the  use  of  acid  arsenate  of  lead 
is  permissible,  although  we  have  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  -that 
the  neutral  lead  is  more  economical  and  equally  efficient. 

The  claim  is  sometimes  advanced  that  the  material  containing  the 
higher  arsenic  should  naturally  be  the  most  effective,  but  experience 
has  proved  beyond  question  that  the  arsenical  contents  of  neutral 
arsenate  of  lead  are  more  than  high  enough  and  that  its  physical  prop- 
erties place  it  in  the  way  of  the  insect  to  so  much  greater  extent  that 
it  is  even  more  powerful  than  the  material  containing  the  higher 
arsenic,  and  if  the  arsenical  contents  were  the  main  consideration  paris 
green  would  be  far  and  away  better  than  either  form  of  arsenate  of 
lead. 
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Mr.  Kellogg:  Why  is  not  arsenate  of  lead  good  for  potatoes  as 
well  as  pans  green? 

Mr.  Ashby :  It  is  good  for  potatoes,  it  is  all  right  for  a  mild  at- 
tack, but  when  the  bettles  come  thick  and  fast  arsenate  of  lead  does 
not  kill  fast  enough.  When  potato  bettles  come  into  your  field  you 
w^ant  to  kill  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  paris  green  will  kill  them 
more  quickly  than  an3rthing  else,  and  that  is  why  it  is  preferable  to 
arsenate  of  lead.  We  have  been  recommending  a  mixture  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  paris  green  for  a  late  spray  or  an  early  spray. 

Mr.  Vanish :    Will  arsenate  of  lead  burn  the  plant? 

Mr.  Ashby :    Neutral  arsenate  cannot  bum  the  plant. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Richardson :    Do  you  handle  dry  lime-sulphur? 

Mr.  Ashby:  We  have  made  it,  but  it  is  not  practical;  it  must 
come  in  absolutely  air  tight  packages,  and  the  cost  of  such  a  package 
is  greater  than  the  cost  prepared  in  water. 

Mr.  Richardson:    What  is  the  difference  in  cost? 

Mr.  Ashby:  It  is  more  expensive  because  lead  costs  more  than 
arsenic,  but  if  you  make  arsenic  Uie  only  feature,  you  could  get  arsenic 
cheaper  than  any  form  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

Mr.  Kellogg:    What  do  you  know  about  pyroxaline? 

Mr.  Ashby:  That  is  a  preparation  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  bor- 
deaux paste,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Ludlow :  If  lime-sulphur  is  put  on  young  trees  will  that  kill 
the  buflfalo  hopper? 

Mr.  Ashby:  I  think  not.  That  is  a  little  beyond  my  depth,  but 
off-hand  I  would  say  it  wotdd  not  kill  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow:  I  have  known  trees  affected  with  that,  and  it  is 
killing  the  trees. 

Mr.  Ashby :  The  arsenate  of  lead  might  do  that,  but  the  lime- 
sulphur  I  do  not  think  would. 

Mr.  Ludlow:    Would  that  be  any  benefit  in  the  case  of  rabbits? 

Mr.  Ashby :  If  you  want  to  protect  against  rabbits  the  only  safe 
way  is  to  make  a  fit  combination,  such  as  paint,  or  take  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  paste,  and  put  it  on  as  far  up  as  they  will  reach. 

Mr.  Ludlow :    Would  not  that  kill  the  bark? 

Mr.  Ashby:    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ludlow :  I  heard  of  a  certain  case  where  a  party  had  some 
paint  left  in  pails  and  he  went  to  work  and  painted  his  trees,  and  that 
man  killed  every  tree  that  he  painted.  Another  man  had  buffalo  hop- 
pers on  his  trees  and  he  painted  the  trees  with  oil  and  white  lead,  and 
he  had  the  same  experience.  However,  he  saved  some  of  his  trees. 
He  had  pure  boiled  oil  and  white  lead. 

Mr.  Ashby :  The  thin  paste  is  more  apt  to  kill  trees  than  the  thick 
paste.    The  oil  in  the  thin  paste  soaks  in,  and  in  the  thick  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Ludlow:    How  thick  should  it  be  in  order  to  be  safe? 

Mr.  Ashby:  Anything  that  you  cannot  put  on  with  a  paddle  is 
not  safe. 

Mr.  Underwood:    What  about  mice? 

Mr.  Ashby :  The  treatment  that  holds  good  for  rabbits  also  holds 
good  for  mice. 
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Spraying. 

EXERCISE  LED  BY 
H.  U.  BEEBE,  JEWELL  NURSERY  CO.,   LAKE  CITY. 

Mr.  Beebe :  I  am  not  an  authority  on  spraying,  I  am  simply  here 
to  conduct  this  discussion.  There  are  a  few  things  that  I  learned  in 
the  work  in  the  nursery  and  in  caring  for  orchards  that  I  want  to  speak 
of,  and  I  expect  you  to  reciprocate  in  giving  me  your  knowledge  so 
that  we  may  have  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  here.  There  are  several 
things  that  are  primarily  involved  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
spraying.  One  is  proper  spraying,  another  is  to  know  the  enemy 
sprayed  against,  a  third  is  to  study  spraying  directions  or  spraying 
formulas  and  follow  the  directions.  It  must  not  be  done  in  a  slipshod 
manner.  It  is  hard  work,  and  must  be  for  a  special  purpose.  The  best 
time  to  spray  against  any  disease  or  insect  is  at  the  veiy  outset  of  the 
trouble,  doing  it  thoroughly  and  doing  it  at  the  right  time.  The  reason 
that  spraying  is  often  not  successful  is  that  a  number  of  things  are 
neglected  that  should  be  done.  For  instance,  the  spraying  material  is 
not  properly  strained;  the  pump  is  not  in  good  working  order;  the 
pressure  is  too  low ;  too  much  haste  in  applying  the  spray;  some  parts 
of  trees  are  sprayed  and  other  parts  neglected ;  the  spraying  material 
not  properly  agitated ;  directions  for  mixing  not  followed ;  nozzle  not 
the  right  kind  for  spraying ;  spraying  too  early  or  too  late — ^and  a  great 
many  things  of  that  kind  that  are  not  watched.  We  often  find  men 
getting  along  with  one  nozzle  clogged  instead  of  keeping  two  or  three 
in  operation.  I  tried  using  three  nozzles  and  found  3iat  the  spray 
could  not  be  properly  distributed.    Two  nozzles  to  the  pole  is  best. 

Now,  in  spraying  we  use  one  fungicide  and  one  insecticide.  The 
most  popular  insecticide  is  the  arsenate  of  lead  made  by  associating 
acetate  of  lead  with  arsenate  of  soda.  Some  years  ago  the  matter  was 
agitated  as  to  the  possible  economy  of  buying  the  material  and  making 
it.  We  went  to  the  expense  of  making  it  one  year  and  found  that  it 
cost  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  plus  labor.  We  know  it  can  be  had  for 
ten  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  poimd  kegs. 
Arsenate  of  lead  sticks  on  the  foliage,  and  mixed  with  the  fungicide 
it  stays  in  solution  the  best.  Paris  green  is  stronger  because  it  gives 
quicker  action,  and  it  is  quick  action  that  we  want  when  we  use  an  in- 
secticide on  beetles.  We  found  it  necessary  to  use  paris  green  for 
the  beetle  that  works  on  the  poplars  and  other  trees  with  quick  grow- 
ing foliage,  because  it  acts  quicker  than  lead.  As  a  fungicide  the  lime- 
sulphur  seems  to  be  most  popular.  We  also  went  to  the  trouble  of 
making  that  and  found  it  very  much  more  expensive,  especially  in 
making  it  in  small  amounts,  and  a  great  deal  of  work.  Last  winter 
we  bought  ten  barrels  of  fifty  gallons  each,  the  cost  of  which  was 
fourteen  cents  a  gallon.  By  making  it  ourselves  I  figured  out  that  two 
hundred  gallons  of  the  lime-sulphur  spray  cost  us  one  dollar  and 
ninety-two  cents,  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol  cost  us  two  dollars 
for  two  hundred  gallons.  Before  applying  fungicide  I  consider  scrap- 
ing the  bark  of  the  trees  one  of  the  most  essential  features.     The 
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rough  bark  harbors  a  great  many  insects,  and  in  scraping  th^  bark 
clean  you  destroy  their  harboring  places,  and  when  the  spray  is  applied 
it  becomes  niore  eflEective.  Also  it  takes  a  great  deal  less  spray  to 
spray  a  tree  'that  is  scraped  than  one  with  a  great  deal  of  rough  bark 
on  it.    It  is  very  essential  that  trees  be  thoroughly  wet. 

Then  the  matter  of  trimming  previous  to  spraying  is  very  im- 
portant, it  seems  to  me.  There  is  a  great  diflference  of  opinion  as  to 
when  to  trim.  I  was  brought  up  in  New  Jersey  where  we  do  our 
trimming  in  February  and  March,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  get  away 
from  that  time.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  about  it,  and  he  agreed 
that  as  long  as  you  follow  the  cutting  immediately  with  a  covering 
of  one  or  two  coats  there  would  be  no  damage  from  February  and 
March  trimming. 


Jewell  Narsery  Co.'s  bluff  orchard.    Showing  60  gallon  barrel  with  hand  pump. 

The  hydrometer  is  quite  an  important  little  instrument  for  test- 
ing the  lime-sulphur  solution.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  you,  and  you 
will  know  just  what  your  solution  is.  When  you  buy  your  concentrate 
you  want  to  know  whether  it  tests  33  Baume.  After  you  have  made 
your  solution  you  want  to  know  whether  it  is  strong  enough,  and 
you  will  not  know  until  you  have  tested  that  matter  yourself.  I  test 
my  solution  for  spraying  until  I  find  it  is  3.5  Baume ;  I  was  using  18 
gallons  concentrate  to  two  hundred,  and  I  reduced  it  to  sixteen,  and 
founrf^no  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  trees  from  using  the  weaker 
spray.  I  don't  know  but  what  we  could  gfet  at  this  matter  better  by 
having  you'  ask  questions  than  by  my  telling  you  what  I  have  told 
you.  Now  here  is  a  question  handed  in  to  me :  "Will  spraying  plum 
trees  kill  the  honey  bee?"  I  have  not  tested  that,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  any  one  is  here  who  has. 

Mr.  Sampson:     It  depends  on  what  you  spray  with. 
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Mr.  Greenwood :  I  would  not  use  arsenate  of  lead  for  lice,  but 
I  would  use  kerosene  emulsion. 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  don't  think  you  will  be  further  bothered  if  you 
use  lime-sulphur ;  that  will  soon  dispose  of  the  lice.    It  does  with  us. 

Mr.  Husser :  How  strong  would  you  make  the  lime-sulphur  for 
aphis  cm  the  apple  twigs?  It  is  understood  it  will  kill  lice  on  apple 
twigs  if  made  strong.    Would  you  put  it  on  for  that? 

Mr.  Beebe:  Summer  spray  is  1  to  41>4;  that  is,  for  summer 
spraying  of  apples. 

Mr.  Husser :    Would  that  be  effective  for  aphis  ? 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  have  not  tried  it.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
any  one  here  has  tried  it.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  eflfect  of  lime- 
sulphur  on  aphis  as  a  summer  spray. 

Mr.  Bartlett:  What  is  the  best  kind  of  a  spraying  machine  to 
use  on  a  side  hill  ? 

Mr.  Beebe:  My  answer  would  be  a  fifty  gallon  barrel  with  a 
spray  pump,  and  get  one  with  that  big  paddle  arrangement  so  that  it 
will  agitate  the  solution. 

Mr.  Bean:    Who  is  the  maker  of  that? 

Mr.  Beebe:    I  use  the  Morell  &  Morley. 

Mr.  Husser:  I  use  the  Stahl,  made  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  and 
its  costs  fifteen  dollars. 

Mr.  Beebe :  I  use  a  three  and  one-half  inch  cylinder ;  it  cost  me 
$22.50. 

Mr.  John  Harrison :  You  say  you  use  lime  sulphur.  How  do  you 
determine  the  test  ? 

Mr.  Beebe:  The  Baume  is  the  test  to  use  on  the  lime-sulphur 
solution  that  you  buy.  If  you  buy  any  that  tests  under  33  per  cent 
Baume  you  want  to  use  it  stronger.  This  scale  is  made  up  from  a  33 
per  cent  solution. 

Mr.  John  Harrison:  Last  year  I  used  1-40,  and  I  found  it  very 
eflfective.    I  found  but  one  wormy  apple  in  my  whole  orchard. 

Mr.  Beebe:    That  was  the  percentage? 

Mr.  John  Harrison:  Yes,  I  used  5  gallons  of  33  Baume  test, 
5  gallons  to  200  gallons. 

Mr.  Fairchild:     Can  you  use  lime-sulphur  on  a  cherry  tree? 

Mr.  Beebe :    You  can  use  arsenate  of  lead. 

Mr.  Fairchild :  I  suppose  a  cherry  tree  can  be  treated  the  same 
as  a  plum. 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Steller :    I  use  33  Baume  test,  1  to  35. 

Mr.  Beebe :  That  is  not  far  apart.  This  gentleman  uses  five  gal- 
lons to  200,  and  I  use  6  gallons  to  200. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Gardner  (Iowa)  :    Do  you  use  that  for  cherry  slug? 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  have  not  used  it  for  cherry  slug.  Has  any  one 
here  used  it  for  cherry  slug? 

Mr.  Bates:  I  treated  cherry  slug  three  or  four  years.  I  used 
arsenate  of  lead.  If  you  will  use  arsenate  of  lead  you  will  find  that 
will  kill  them. 

Mr.  Brady :    What  strength  ? 
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Mr.  Bates :  Three  gallons  to  a  barrel,  or  3  pounds  to  40  gallons 
of  water. 

Mr.  Gardner  (Iowa)  :  Down  with  us  we  have  to  spray  the  cherry 
trees,  or  the  slugs  would  soon  eat  up  the  foliage.  I  use  the  same  com- 
bination the  gentleman  spdce  of.  I  found  one  good  thorough  spraying 
just  about  the  time  the  slugs  begin  to  show  themselves  very  effective ; 
it  killed  the  whole  outfit,  and  we  had  no  more  trouble. 

Mr.  John  Harrison:  In  spraying  my  orchard  the  second  time  I 
used  the  same  spray  that  I  used  on  my  currants,  and  it  worked  fine. 
I  found  it  as  effective  as  an3rthing  I  have  ever  used ;  that  was  sulphur 
with  arsenate  of  lead. 

Mr.  Bailey :  What  is  the  best  time  to  spray  an  apple  tree  ?  Be- 
fore or  after  the  blooming  period? 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  wotdd  answer  that  question  by  saying  after  the 
blooming  period,  if  you  only  spray  once.  That  is  the  important  time. 
The  best  time  to  spray,  and  the  important  time  to  spray,  is  just  after 
the  petals  have  fallen  and  the  calyx    is  still  wide  open. 

Mr.  Gardner:     But  you  spray  before? 

Mr.  Beebe:    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers :    It  should  be  sprayed  before. 

Mr.  Beebe:  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  fact 
if  you  only  sprayed  once  the  important  time  to  spray  is  after  the 
blooming  period,  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  John  Harrison:  I  think  the  first  spraying  is  the  most  es- 
sential. I  think  the  most^  important  time  to  spray  is  when  the  trees 
are  in  the  dormant  stage,*  just  before  they  come  out  into  leaf  at  all. 
I  had  ten  trees  affected  with  something  like  a  scale,  or  some  kind  of 
a  scale, — I  have  not  yet  learned  what  it  is,  but  it  affected  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  and  the  trees  were  apparently  dead,  and  with  this  dormant 
spray  that  I  used  on  them  they  came  out  almost  perfect,  and  they  re- 
covered to  such  a  degree  that  they  revived  almost  beyond  any  danger. 

Mr.  Powers:  How  would  you  use  that  dormant  spray?  In  what 
proportion  would  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Harrison:  Five  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  no  arsenate  of  lead. 

Mr.  Beebe:  In  spraying  in  the  dormant  stage  the  arsenate  of 
lead  is  of  no  value,  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  an  insecticide,  while  the 
lime-sulphur  is  a  fungicide.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  need  to  use 
arsenate  of  lead  is  because  we  do  not  expect  to  feed  anything  in  the 
dormant  state.  Insects  in  a  hibernating  stage  do  not  need  to  be  fed 
because  they  do  not  take  anything  into  the  stomach. 

Mr.  Hazzard:  Some  one  spoke  about  scraping  the  trees.  I 
would  like  to  ask  what  tool  is  used  for  scraping  the  tree. 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  used  the  three  cornered  meat  scraper,  such  as 
the  butcher  uses  to  scrape  his  block.  I  find  that  is  about  as  good 
a  tool  to  use  as  anything  I  have  ever  tried. 

Mr.  Hazzard:     Is  there  not  danger  of  going  too  deep? 

Mr.  Beebe:  Yes,  a  man  has  got  to  be  a  little  careful  and  not 
have  it  too  sharp,  and  ought  to  be  careful  as  to  how  he  uses  it  on 
the  tree. 
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Mr.  Kirkpatrick:  I  lise  an  ordinary  garden  trowel.  '  I  find  it 
makes  a  fine  tool  for  that  purpose.  One  reason  why  I  like  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  two  edges  with  which  you  can  scrape  thfe  truhk  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Husser:    Why  not  use  a  good  steel  tool? 

Mr.  Greenwood:  I  think  a  curry  comb  is  about  as  good  as  any 
tool  you  can  use  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Steller :  A  garden  hoe  is  as  good  as  anything  that 
I  have  ever  used. 

Mr.  Beebe:    Would  not  the  handle  be  in  the  way? 

Mr.  Steller:  Yes,  if  it  is  left  full  length,  but  then  the  handle 
can  be  cut  oflf  to  any  length  so  it  will  not  be  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Bradley :  Is  arsenate  of  soda  a  satisfactory  spray  when  used 
as  an  insecticide? 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  think  somebody  spoke  about  that  yesterday.  Ar- 
senate of  soda  is  made  up  of  one  part  of  white  arsenic  and  four  parts 
of  sal-soda,  with  one  gallon  of  water  boiled  twenty-six  minutes. 
That  makes  arsenate  of  soda.  He  says  put  one  quart  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water  and  three  poimds  of  lime,  and  that  will  neutralize  it  so  that  it  will 
not  burn — ^by  adding  the  lime. that  makes  arsenite  of  lime.  I  may 
state  again  that  if  you  put  in  three  pounds  of  lime  and  one  quart  of 
arsenate  of  soda  and  fifty  gallons  of  water,  it  forms  arsenite  of  lime, 
and  that  will  not  bum. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick :  As  to  the  question  whether  arsenite  of  lime  is 
practical  for  spraying  purposes  in  summer,  I  might  say  that  in  1907 
I  worked  in  an  orchard  of  eighty  acres  where  we  used  nothing  else, 
and  we  had  excellent  results.  We  used  that  in  preference  to  arsenate 
of  lead.  It  has  got  to  be  made  with  extreme  care  and  used  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  but  if  those  precautions  are  followed  there  will  be 
no  trouble,  and  the  success  will  be  very  marked. 

Mr.  Steller:  Do  you  think  that  will  stick  as  well  as  arsenate  of 
lead? 

Mr.  Beebe :  The  lime  may  help  that  to  stick  to  some  extent,  but  it 
will  not  stick  as  well. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  you  mix  paris  green 
with  arsenate  of  lead  or  whether  you  use  it  alone? 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bamhard :  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  both 
insecticides ;  they  do  the  same  work,  and  we  do  not  use  them  together. 

Mr.  Powers:  I  noticed  down  stairs  in  the  exhibit  room  where 
they  are  giving  a  demonstration  of  spraying  they  have  paris  green 
and  they  also  demonstrate  arsenate  of  lead,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  two  were,  used  together. 

Mr.  Beebe :  I  think  I  stated  that  paris  green  is  the  stronger  and 
works  quicker. 

Mr.  Powers :    Do  you  use  paris  green  with  lime-sulphur  ? 

Mr.  Beebe :  Yes,  you  can  use  it  with  lime-sulphur,  with  sulphate 
of  copper  or  blue  vitriol. 

Mr.  Dann:    Can  plum  pocket  be  controlled  by  spraying? 

Mr.  Beebe :  I  don*t  know,  but  I  do  know  that  our  plum  orchard 
two  years  ago  was  overridden  with  plum  pocket,  and  I  bothered  the 
experiment  station  a  good  deal  about  it,  and  I  went  right  to  work  wiA 
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a  scraper  and  a  pruning  shears  and  a  limc-sulpluir  spray — that  was  a 
year  ago,  and  at  this  present  time,  or  this  present  year,  there  were  no 
plum  pockets  in  our  orchard  whatever. 

Mr.  Husser:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  else  who  has 
had  a  similar  experience  with  plum  pocket. 

Mr.  Gardner :  When  you  went  in  there  with  your  pruning  shears 
and  cut  off  those  limbs  or  twigs  that  had  plum  pocket  did  you  burn 
them? 

Mr.  Beebe:  Yes,  all  the  wood  and  plum  pockets  that  were  cut 
off  were  burned. 

Mr.  John  Harrison :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  any  one  lia.s 
tried  spraying  with  dry  lime-sulphur. 

Mr.  Beebe:    You  mean  by  dust  spraying,  I  suppose? 


Jewell  Nursery  Co.'s  bluff  orchard.    Showinjr  200  fcallon  tank  fitted  with  hand  pump. 

3V2  inch  cylinder. 

Mr.  Harrison:     Yes,  sir. 

Judge  Moycr:  I  tried  it  tliis  year  and  had  good  success — be- 
cause I  had  an  abundance  of  good  plums — but  my  neighbors  had  the 
same  experience,  and  so  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  any  good  or 
not. 


(Laughter) 
Mr.  Greene: 
it  to  boil  itseff  ? 
Mr.  Beebe: 
Mr.  Greene: 
^Tr.  Beebe: 


Do  you  boil  your  lime-sulphur,  or  do  you  allow 


We  boil  it  in  a  kettle. 

Why  not  let  it  boil  itself? 
That  may  be  all  ricjht  and  may  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  thought  it  helped  it  out  by  boiling. 

Mr.  Baker:     I  shouldn't  think   it  would  make  much   difference 
whether  it  is  self-boiled  or  whether  it  is  boiled  bv  artificial  heat. 

Mr.  Beebe :     H  you  use  it  boiling  hot  it  will  slake  more  rapidly, 
and  you  can  use  it  quicker. 

Mr.  Harris :    I  would  like  to  know  how  many  use  power  sprayers. 
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Mr.  Uccbc:  We  tried  an  automatic  sprayer,  and  we  found  it 
was  not  successful.  We  did  not  have  long  enough  to  run  to  keep  up 
the  power,  and  the  pump  was  not  the  right  kind.  It  didn't  work 
well,  so  1  went  right  back  to  the  hand  pump.  1  have  not  used  a  power 
sprayer.  However,  I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  one  here  has 
used  it. 

Mr.  (iordon:  I  have  used  the  American  Sprayer  Co.  sprayer 
with  horses,  and  when  I  found  that  the  power  was  running  down  a 
little  I  would  take  a  turn  around  a  couple  of  apple  trees  and  spray 
jtwo  rows  at  a  time.  In  that  way  I  got  my  i)ower  back  again,  and  it 
worked  very  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Steller:  I  use  a  power  sprayer  and  have  used  one  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  an(l  I  would  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  hand 
pump  sprayer.    I  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  up  power  whatever. 

Mr.  IJeebe:  This  automatic  sprayer  was  very  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Cashman :  We  have  used  a  gasoline  power  sprayer  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  and  we  like  it  very  much.  It  takes  two  rows 
of  trees  at  a  time.  The  tank  holds  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of 
liquid,  and  we  can  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground. 

Mr.  Steller:  I  use  two  horses  on  my  sprayer,  and  I  think  I 
have  as  many  side  hills  as  any  one,  but  if  the  ground  is  level  and  so 
the  horses  can  walk  on  it,  you  can  let  your  team  walk  right  along  and 
spray  three  thousand  trees  a  day. 

Mr.  I>eebe:     Does  not  the  wind  l)other  you? 

Mr.  Steller:  Xo,  not  much.  If  you  put  your  pressure  on  high 
enough  it  will  not  bother  vou  much,  and  then  if  you  go  with  the  wind 
it  will  not  make  much  (hffcrence  anyway. 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  was  (|uestioning  whether  you  gain  very  much  by 
using  a  power  sprayer  over  a  hand  pump. 

Mr.  Steller:     I  think  we  do  very  much. 

Mr.  I)eebe:    I  have  the  teamster  work  the  handle  of  the  pump. 

Mr.  Philips:    Then  you  don't  do  it  yourself?     (Laughter) 

Mr.  Beebe:  Xo.  sir,  but  I  change  off  with  the  teamster;  I  let 
him  hold  the  nozzle  for  a  while  and  I  do  the  pumping,  and  then  I  let 
him  do  the  pumping  and  I  hold  the  nozzle,  and  in  that  wav  we  change 
oflF. 

Mr.  John  Harrison :  What  amount  of  pressure  can  you  get  from 
a  hand  sprayer? 

Mr.  Beebe:  I  have  not  tested  that,  but  I  get  as  good  and  strong; 
a  spray  from  the  nozzle  as  I  did  from  the  automatic  sprayer. 

Mr.  Harrison:  1  have  a  machine  with  two  hundred  pounds 
pressure,  and  I  think  I  can  cover  the  ground  about  as  rapidly  as  I 
couUl  ordinarilv  do  it  with  two  hand  machines. 


Mice  prefer  to  work  where  there  is  dead  grass,  weeds  or  debris  of  some 
nature  in  which  to  harhor,  and  a  fall  of  snow  makes  this  shelter  more 
secure.  In  order  to  minimize  the  danger,  the  grass  and  weeds  should  be 
removed  from  about  the  trees  for  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet. 
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SUMMER  MEETING,  1912 


Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society 

A  Joint  Session  with  the 

MINNESOTA    STATE    GARDEN     FLOWER    ASSOCIATION 

(Formerly  Minnesota  State  Rose  Society) 
WILL  BE  HELD 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  14,  1912 


The  regular  summer  meeting  of  the  society  will  convene  us  usual  at 
the  State  Experiment  Station,  St.  Anthony  Park  (in  Armory  Hall),  and 
the  date  for  this  meeting  is  set  as  near  as  can  be  arrived,  at  a  considerable 
time  before  hand,  to  come  when  the  strawberry  season  is  at  its  height  in 
this  vicinity.  The  season  being  favorable  a  large  exhibit  of  seedling  straw- 
berries may  be  expected  from  the  State  Fruit  Breeding  Farm,  Chas. 
Haralson,  Superintendent. 

PREMIUMS. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting,  as  will  be  noted  by  the  following 
premium  list,  is  the  exhibit  of  roses,  peonies,  garden  flowers  and  a  single 
fruit,  strawberries.  Some  changes  have  been  made  from  the  list  of  last  year, 
to  which  your  attention  is  called,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  is  slightly 
increased.  The  season  has  so  far  been  favorable  for  flowers,  and  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  splendid  showing  that  will  occupy  every  foot  of  avail- 
able space  in  Armory  Hall.  Exhibitors  are  urged  to  come  early,  so  that 
everything  may  be  in  place  without  unnecessary  confusion  and  haste  at 
the  time  set  for  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  11:30  a.  m. 

VISIT  THE  FRUIT-BREEDING  FARM. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  at  this  meeting  with  as  many  as  desire  to 
do  so  to  visit  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm,  at  Zumbra  Heights.  This  is  a 
very  interesting  spot  to  Minnesota  horticulturists  and  will  well  repay  the 
small  expense  connected  with  the  visit.  Zumbra  Heights  is  a  station  some 
five  miles  west  of  Excelsior  on  the  St.  Louis  road.  Returning  visitors  will 
probably  be  taken  by  carriage  from  the  farm  to  Zumbra  Heights  landing 
place  on  Lake  Minnetonka,  where  the  steamers  stop  every  hour  to  receive 
passengers  connecting  with  the  trolley  line  to  Minneapolis. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  SPRAYING  AND  PRUNING. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  demonstrations  in  spraying  with  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  spraying  apparatus,  either  by  the  dealers  in 
the  apparatus  or  by  some  of  those  connected  with  the  Experiment  Station. 
Demonstrations  in  pruning  may  also  be  expected  in  the  station  orchards. 
These  demonstrations  will  occur  during  the  forenoon  and  not  interfere  with 
the  other  announced  exercises  of  the  meeting. 
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DINNER. 

There  will  be  an  old  fashioned  picnic  dinner,  each  group  of  persons 
arranging  for  themselves  a  picnic  upon  the  grounds  at  some  chosen 
spot,  or  in  case  of  inclement  weather  in  some  of  the  buildings  which  will 
be  opened  for  that  purpose.  The  management  will^  provide  coffee  (with 
cream  and  sugar)  gratuitously,  but  members  attending  will  be  expected 
to  furnish  cups  in  which  to  receive  it.  No  tables  will  be  provided  for  this 
purpose,  the  grounds  being  so  spacious  and  well  shaded  that  convenient 
nooks  for  picnicking  can  be  found  in  sufficient  number  to  accommodate  all. 
The  experience  of  last  year  proves  that  this  arrangement  is  an  entirely 
pleasant  one.  For  those  who  come  unprovided  there  is  a  restaurant 
adjoining  the  grounds  where  a  limited  number  can  be  cared  for. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  society  will  begin  at  2:00  o'clock*  and 
continue  for  one  and  one-half  hours.  It  will  be  in  large  measure,  as  here- 
tofore, an  impromptu  program,  and  exhibitors  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  the  fruits  and  flowers  shown,  and  the  audience  may  ask 
questions  to  draw  out  any  interesting  points,  either  orally  when  the 
speaker  is  on  the  floor,  or  by  written  questions  to  be  placed  in  the  question 
box,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  each.  We  are  expecting  to  have  with 
us  from  abroad  C.  S.  Harrison,  of  York,  Neb.,  whose  health  is  very  much 
improved  -also  Oliver  Gibbs,  now  for  a  number  of  years  a  resident  of 
Florida. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  GROUNDS. 

Take  the  Como-Harriet  or  Como-Hopkins  car,  either  in  St.  Paul  or 
Minneapolis,  and  get  off  at  Carter  Avenue,  where  carriages  will  be  found 
waiting  to  carry  visitors  to  the  grounds,  one-half  mile  distant,  from  9:30 
a.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m. 

ENTRIES. 

All  entries  must  be  in  the  handsof  the  secretary  not  later  than  Tuesday, 
June  11th.    No  entries  can  he  received  at  the  meeting. 

The  size  to  which  the  exhibition  made  at  the  summer  meeting  has 
grown  makes  it  impracticable  for  entries  to  be  received  on  the  day  of  the 
meeting,  the  necessary  clerical  work  connected  with  these  entries 
requiring  considerably  more  time  than  is  then  to  be  had.  Exhibitors  are 
urged  to  send  lists  of  their  entries  to  the  secretary  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  under  no  circumstances  to  be  received  later  than  the  date  noted 
above.  Entry  blanks  for  this  purpose  will  6e  furnished  by  the  secretary 
upon  application. 

PREMIUM  LIST. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  place  and  properly  labeled  by  11 :30  a.  m.  to  be 
entitled  to  compete  for  premiums. 

Exhibitors  competing  must  be  members  of  this  society  and  growers  of 
the  articles  exhibited.  (Members  of  any  auxiliary  society  by  virtue  of  such 
membership  are  also  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  without 
additional  expense.) 

Fruits  and  flowers  shown  become  the  property  of  the  association. 

Rose  and  peony  blooms  cau  be  kept  in  cold  storage  if  necessary. 


N.  B.—See  Secretary's  Comer  for  notice  of  dedication  of  memorial  tablet 
to  Peter  M.  Gideon,  which  will  occur  Saturday,  June  15th. 
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10.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
3.00 


1.00 
3.00 


2nd  prem. 
18.00 

6.00 


1.00 


Srd  prem. 
$3.00 

3.00 


.50 
.50 


4th  prem. 
It  .00 

1.00 


OUT-DOOR  ROSES. 

Collection— three  blooms  of  each  named  variety,  to  lat  prem. 

be  shown  in  setiarate  vases |10  00 

Collection   of  named   varieties  — three   blooms  of 

each,  in  separate  vases,  amateurs  only 

(The  prizes  as  above,  amounting  to  $20.  are  contri- 
buted by  Mrs.  Jessica  De  Wolf.  St.  Paul,    and 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Underwood.  Lake  City.) 
Three  named  varieties,  white— three  to  five  blooms 

of  each,  in  separate  vases  

Three  named  varieties,  pink— three  to  five  blooms 

of  each,  in  separate  vases 

Three  named  varieties,  red— three  to  five  blooms 

of  each,  in  separate  vases 

Collection  of  RuRosa  and  Rugosa  hybrids,  three  tp 

five  blooms  each,  in  separate  vases 

Host  beautiful  rose  in  vase — Bronze  Medal,  donated 

by  American  Rose  Society. 

Larsrest  rose— in  vase 

Seedlinir  rose  (to  be  showil  by  orijirinator) 

The  following  named  varieties  of  rosea  to  be  entered  separately  and 
shown  in  separate  vases,  three  to  five  blooms  in  each  vase. 

Prince  Camile  de  Rohan,  General  Jacqueminot,  Margaret  Dickson,  M. 
P.  Wilder,  Jules  Margottin,  Magna  Oharta,  Paul  Neyron,  Madam  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Ulrich  Brunner,  John 
Hopper,  Rosa  Rugosa  (pink  and  white).  Baron  de  Boi  stetten,  Karl  Druski, 
Madam  Plantier. 

Each,  1st  prem.,  75  cents;  2nd  prem.,  50  cents;  Srd  prem.,  25  cents. 


1.00 
2.00 


2.00 


.50 
1.50 


1.00 


1.00 


PEONIES 


Vase  of  Festiva  Maxima.  6  blooms 

•'     "  lifirht  pink  *'      

••     -'dark    '*  "      

**     **  white  "      

"     *•  red  "      

Collection— three  blooms  of  each  variety  in  sepa- 
rate vases 

Collection— three  blooms  of  each  variety  in    sepa- 
rate vases,  amateurs  only 

Seeding  peony,  three  blooms 


1st  prem. 
12.00 


lat  prem. 
$8.00 


6.00 
3.00 


2nd  pretn. 
$1.00 


2nd  prem. 
$6.00      ^ 

.3.00 
2.00 


ANNUALS  AND  PERENNIALS. 

1st  prem.    2nd  prem. 

Vase  of  Iris each       $2.00  $l.oo 

••     Delphinimn ** 

••     "     Sweet  William * 

**     Lilies •' 

'*    Bweet  peas *' 

"      '*     Canterbury  t>ell8 **  "  *' 

"     Foxirloves. " 

"      ••     Stiasta  daisies " 

**     Iceland  poppies '" 

*'     For-^t-me-nots " 

**     Perennial  coreopsis "  *'  "' 

•*     Pansies ** 

**      •*    Oailardias " 

Collection— named  Perennials,  in  separate  vases. . .       $7.00  $5.00 

Collection— named  Annuals,  in  separate  vases 7.00  6.00 


3rd  prem. 
$.50 


3rd  pram. 
^.00 

2.00 
1.00 


3rd  prem. 
$  .50 


4th  prem. 
$2.00 


1.00 
.50 


4thprem  . 


$2.00 
2.00 


$1.00 
1.00 


STRAWBERRIES. 

One  quart  of  each  variety y  to  be  shown  on  plate,  not  in  box. 
Collection  (not  less  than  six  varieties) : 

1st  prem.,  f5.00;  2nd  prem.,  f4.00;  Srd  prem.,  |3.00 
Collection  of  three  named 

varieties 3.00;  2.00;  1.00 

The  following  varieties  of  strawberries  to  be  entered  separately : 

Bederwood,  Dunlap,  Crescent,   Splendid,   Clyde,    Warfield,    Lovett, 
Enhance,  Glen  Mary,  Haverland. 

Each,  1st  prem.,  fl.OO;  2nd,  76  cents;  3rd,  50  cents;  4th,  25  cents. 
Best  named  variety  not  included  in  above  list: 
1st  prem.,  $2.00;  2nd,  fl.OO;  Srd,  50  cents. 
Seedling,  originated  by  exhibitor:      1st  prem.,  $3.00:  2nd,  |2.00;  Srd,  fl.OO. 


A.  W.  LATHAM,  Secretary, 

207  Kasota  Block,  Minneapolis. 


THOS.  E.  CASHMAN,  President, 
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VEGETABLE    GARDEN! 

Seasonable  Notes  for  June 


By  H.  J.  BALDWIN,  Northfibld 


A  promise  was  made  in  the  notes  for  May  that  the  subject  of  insects 
and  remedies  would  be  treated  at  this  time.  To  be  a  successful  fighter  one 
needs  to  observe  closely  the  habits  of  insects  in  order  to  be  better  able 
to  destroy  them.    I  will  relate  what  I  mean  by  citing  one  example. 

The  big  squash  bugs,  or  stink  bugs,  were  destroying  my  vine  crops  at  a 
great  rate.  I  observed  that  at  night  they  all  came  into  a  small  roosting 
place,  covering  perhaps  a  square  yard.  Poisons  would  not  kill  them,  as 
they  are  sucking  insects.  It  was  an  easy  job  to  kill  the  ten  or  twelve  col- 
onies I  had  by  burning  them  with  a  gasoline  torch  such  as  the  electricians 
use  for  soldering  purposes.  This  is  a  very  handy  tool  for  tent  caterpillars 
and  striped  squash  bugs. 

How  often  we  hear  of  people  trying  to  poison  lice  with  paris  green. 
Bugs  that  eats  the  leaves,  like  potato  bugs,  can  be  killed  with  applied 
poison.  I  get  along  nicely  with  arsenate  of  lead  for  potato  bugs,  usually 
applying  twice  during  the  season.  The  greatest  trouble  has  been  with 
many  to  get  it  reasonable  enough.  I  have  been  paying  S)4  cents  a  pound, 
so  can  afford  to  use  it  pretty  strong — there  being  no  danger  of  its  washing 
off  with  rains— thereby  saving  lots  of  labor.  This  is  a  most  excellent  poison 
for  cabbage  worms  used  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water 
and  enough  soap  to  make  a  good  suds.  As  sprayed  on  the  smooth  cabbage 
leaves  it  will  stick  readily.  Never  drench  cabbage  with  a  sprinkler  pot, 
but  use  some  form  of  sprayer.    This  poison  does  not  injure  the  foliage. 

Remedies  are  hard  to  find  for  the  pesky  cut-worm.  By  wrapping 
tomato  and  cabbage  plants  with  a  little  paper  a  little  below  the  surface 
and  two  or  three  inches  above  it  will  keep  them  from  cutting  these  plants. 
Some  advise  using  poisoned  sweetened  bran  mash  or  inverted  sods  with 
paris  green  on  the  grass.  Where  small  chickens  roam  freely  they  usually 
make  way  with  the  cut-worms. 

Be  sure  and  plant  more  sweet  com.  The  late  cabbage  crop  will  be 
planted  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Succession  crops  can  be  planned 
for  to  occupy  the  ground  where  the  early  crops  have  been  gathered,  as 
spinach,  early  peas  and  green  onions.  Old  berry  beds  plowed  under  make 
a  good  place  for  late  sweet  com  of  an  early  variety.  The  late  celery  will 
need  planting  out  the  last  of  the  month. 

Marketing  the  surplus  truck  will  be  part  of  our  subject  next  month. 
Observe  this  motto:     '*If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  fail,  fail  again." 


(Garden  Helps  continued  from  page  239) 

Hollyhocks  should  be  sprayed  at  once  with  either  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate  or  bordeaux  mixture  and  this  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  to 
prevent  the  hollyhock  disease,  which  is  becoming  common  in  our  gardens. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  with  a  garden  to  keep  down  as  far  as  possible 
these  diseases  and  pests. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  Minnesota  Garden 
Flower  Society  will  have  an  exhibit  at  the  flower  show  in  June. 
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GARDEN   HELPS 

Conducted  by  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

Edited  by  Mrs.  B.  W.  G6uld,  2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So., 

Minneapolis 

^ 

No  sooner  are  our  seeds  in  the  ground  than  a  thousand  enemies  swarm 
on  all  sides  to  devour  them..  It  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  fighting  these 
peste,  and  to  that  end  formulae  of  some  of  the  most  common  remedies  are 
given  below. 

Poison  for  Cut- Worms.— 1  quart  bran,  1  tablespoonful  paris  green 
and  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  mash.  Scatter  near  plants  as  near 
evening  as  possible.    (Poultry  must  be  kept  from  a  garden  so  treated.) 

Remedies  for  Fungous  Diseases— Bordeaux  Mixture.  To  make  one 
gallon:  1  heaping  tablespoonful  copper  sulphate,  114  rounding  tablespoon- 
f uls  of  fresh  quick  lime.  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  one  quart  of  warm 
water.  Slake  the  lime  with  a  little  water  in  another  vessel.  When  it  stops 
bubbling  add  enough  water  to  make  a  quart.  Mix  a  small  quantity  of  each 
together  in  a  third  vessel,  repeating  until  all  has  been  used.  This  will 
make  two  quarts  of  a  bluish  white  mixture.  Add  to  this  two  quarts  of  water. 
It  should  be  stirred  frequently  while  being  sprayed  and  be  made  fresh  each 
time  it  is  used. 

Ammoniac AL  Copper  Carbonate. — Two  gallons:  2  level  teaspoonf uls 
of  copper  carbonate,  2  fluid  ounces  ammonia,  1  quart  water.  Pour  am- 
monia over  the  copper  carbonate.  When  dissolved  add  the  water.  After 
settling  pour  off  the  clear  blue  liquid  into  your  spray  bucket,  adding  seven 
quarts  of  water.  As  ammonia  varies  in  strength  the  amount  required  to 
dissolve  the  copper  carbonate  may  be  more  or  less  than  the  two  fluid  ounces. 

This  spray  is  used  instead  of  bordeaux  mixture  and  leaves  no  stain  on 
the  leaves  or  fruit.     Should  always  be  fresh. 

Remedies  for  sucking  insects,  such  as  plant  lice,  or  aphis. 

Kerosene  Emulusion.— Cube  of  hard  soap,  1  inch  square,  >^  pint  water, 
1  pint  kerosene.  Melt  soap  in  water  by  boiling.  Remove  from  stove  and 
beat  in  kerosene  with  eggbeater  until  the  whole  is  a  creamy  mixture.  One 
part  of  this  to  fifteen  or  twenty  parts  of  water  is  the  strength  usually  used. 

Combined  contact  insecticide  and  internal  poison. 

White  Hellebore.— 1  ounce  white  hellebore,  3  gallons  water.  May 
be  used  against  both  chewing  and  sucking  insects. 

Potassium  Sulphide  (liver  of  sulphur)  is  valuable  for  mildew  on  plants : 
1^  to  1  ounce  to  1  gallon  of  water. 

Poisons  for  chewing  insects. 

Paris  Green. — One  heaping  teaspoonf  ul  paris  green,  3  heaping  teaspoon- 
fuls  lime,  3  gallons  water.  The  same  amount  of  paris  green  can  be  added 
o  three  gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture,  thus  making  a  mixture  that  will  killt 
both  fungous  diseases  and  chewing  insects  at  the  same  time. 

Arsenate  op  Lead.— The  difficulty  of  using  paris  green  is  the  fact 
that  it  washes  off  easily.  A  substitute  for  that  poison  that  will  adhere 
through  showers  is  arsenate  of  lead.  This  chemical  comes  in  the  form  of 
a  thick  paste.  For  a  small  quantity  use  1  tablespoonful  rounded,  1  gallon 
of  water  or  bordeaux  mixture.  The  latter  makes  another  double  header 
poison.  Twice  this  strength  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  resistant  insects, 
such  as  beetles. 

(Continued  on  preceding  paf?e.)  ^<->  t 
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l8  There  a  Civic  Improvement  Club  in  Your  Vicinity?— If  8o,  will 
you  please  send  to  Secretary  Latham  the  address  of  the  president  or  secre- 
tary. For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  valuable  reports  from  the  im- 
provement association  at  Lake  City.  We  are  sure  there  must  be  other 
similar  associations  in  the  state,  and  it  certainly  would  be  a  mutual  advan- 
tage for  the  society  to  come  in  touch  with  them. 

Our  Special  Top-Grapting  Premium.— The  special  premium  of  six 
trees  which  was  offered  to  **new  members  or  old  members  securing  new 
members"  was  called  for  by  115  different  persons.  These  trees  consisted 
of  three  either  Hibernal  or  Virginia  trees  two  years  old  as  stocks  to  top- 
work  on,  and  one  each  of  Delicious,  King  David  and  Lowland  Raspberry. 
The  trees  sent  out  were  of  a  larger  size  than  advertised,  and  as  far  as  we 
know  have  given  good  satisfaction.  We  anticipate  interesting  returns 
from  this  experiment. 

Minnesota  Fruit  at  St.  Paul  Land  Show.— At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, as  a  result  of  action  taken  there,  the  society  undertook  to  assist  the 
St.  Paul  Land  Show  in  making  a  creditable  apple  exhibit.  Reference  has 
previously  been  made  to  this  exhibit,  which  was  more  of  a  success  than 
anticipated,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  furnished  could  not  be 
put  upon  exhibition.  It  is  only  within  a  short  time  that  all  the  Ag^es 
connected  with  the  expense  of  the  show  to  the  society  were  available. 
They  are  as  follows:  Paid  for  fruit  to  C.  G.  Steller,  |35.00;  J.  F.  Harrison, 
|12.00;  A.  B.  Lyman,  $3.50;  Fred  Zuercher,  |9.00;  paper  for  wrapping 
apples,  |1.08;  Thos.  Redpath,  superintendent  of  the  exhibit,  |45.00;  F.  I. 
Harrison,  assistant  superintendent,  |46.00;  sign  (which  we  couldn't  use  be- 
cause the  exhibit  was  too  small  to  accommodate  it)  $4.50;  making  a  total 
of  $205.08  expended.  From  this  should  be  deducted  $50.00,  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  fruit  sold  at  the  close  of  the  show,  leaving  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  society  $105.08. 

Dedication  of  Gideon  Memorial  TABLET.—Mention  has  been  made 
previously  in  the  Secretary's  Corner  of  a  tablet  which  was  being  prepared 
by  an  association  in  Minneapolis,  called  the  **Native  Sons  of  Minnesota," 
to  be  placed  on  the  Gideon  farm  in  commemoration  of  the  origination  of 
the  Wealthy  apple.  Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  tablet,  and  it  will  take  place  at  a  point  on  the  Gideon  farm  a 
short  distance  south  of  Manitou  station  on  the  electric  line,  Manitou  being 
the  first  stopping  place  west  of  Excelsior.  There  will  be  appropriate  exercises, 
including  an  address  by  some  member  of  the  organization  furnishing  the 
tablet,  and  short  addresses  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  These  exercises  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.  m.  Saturday, 
June  15th,  the  day  following  the  summer  meeting  of  the  society.  As  this 
is  a  very  convenient  point  to  reach,  electric  cars  stopping  at  Manitou, 
leaving  Minneapolis-  at  three  minutes  past  the  even  hour,  it  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  large  representation  of  the  society  present.  The 
original  plan  has  been  deviated  from  somewhat  in  preparation  of  this  tablet, 
it  being  as  it  now  reads  a  memorial  for  Mr.  Gideon  himself  as  well  as  for 
the  Wealthy  tree.  The  tablet  could  not  well  be  erected  on  the  exact  site  of 
the  original  tree,  but  is  being  placed  at  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  Gideon 
farm  on  the  main  traveled  boulevard  from  Excelsior  to  Minnetonka  Beach. 
The  full  program  of  this  event  may  be  given  out  at  the  summer  meeting. 
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Br  After  reading  thU  magaslne,  will  70a  pleaae  pmb  It  Hong  to  tome  friend  who  will  appreciate  It  and 
wbom  TOO  may  perhaps  Intereat  to  become  a  member  of  the  ioclety— at  least  he  ihoold  dertre  benefit  from 
Ite  reamng.  By  dlatrlbntlng  in  thlt  vaj  the  twelre  macaslnea  reoelred  daring  the  jmr  1911,  at  the  begin* 
nlng  of  the  next  year— apon  renewing  your  membenhlp  In  the  society— 700  will  be  entitled  to  recetre  post> 
paid  a  cloth  boond  rolnme  containing  all  the  magaxlnes  for  1911  and  mnch  other  Intereetlng  matter,  with  a 
fnll  Index  of  all  Its  contents.  entlUed  'Trees,  Fruits  and  riowers  of  Minnesota,**  a  handsome  book  for  jour 
library  and  Inralnable  for  reference. 
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Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society 

A  JOINT  SESSION  WITH 

MINNESOTA  GARDEN  FLOWER  SOCIETY. 

A.   W.   LATHAM,  SECRETARY. 

Following  the  issuance  of  the  notice  of  the  regular  summer  meet- 
ing there  came  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  days  of  abnormally  cold 
weather,  which  kept  vegetation  back  so  that  when  the  meeting  convened 
on  Friday,  June  14 — almost  the  only  pleasant  day  that  we  had  had 
in  two  weeks — fruits  and  flowers  were  so  backward  that  instead  of  it 
being  a  strawberry  exhibit,  as  we  intended,  there  were  only  five  plates 
of  strawberries  on  exhibition.  Instead  of  an  exhibition  of  two  or 
three  hundred  new  seedlings  of  strawberries  from  the  Fruit-Breeding 
Farm  which  we  were  expecting,  there  were  none  mature  enough  to  ex- 
hibit. Roses  were  almost  as  backward,  so  that  while  there  were  two 
or  three  dozen  vases  of  roses  shown,  mainly  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Tillotson 
and  the  Jewell  Nursery  Company,  the  rose  exhibit  was  a  very  small 
one.  Peonies,  however,  were  in  their  glory,  and  the  hall  was  gorgeous 
with  the  finest  display  of  this  flower  that  we  have  ever  made.  There 
were  plenty  of  perennial  flowers  on  hand  also,  so  that  when  the  exhibit 
was  all  out  it  was  found  to  be  as  a  whole  the  largest  and  finest  flower 
show  that  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden  Flower  Society  work- 
ing together  has  ever  made.  Anticipating  a  light  exhibit  on  account 
of  climatic  conditions,  results  were  especially  pleasing  to  us,  and  as 
the  day  was  a  nice  one  and  altogether  pleasant  to  be  out  in,  the  at- 
tendance was  up  to  normal. 
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An  interesting  program  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  took  place 
outside,  as  the  day  was  suitable  for  such  a  gathering,  and  the  hall  itself 
was  too  full  of  flowers  to  hold  the  meeting  in.  A  partial  report  of  the 
speakers  making  up  this  impromptu  program  follows.  At  its  close 
flowers  were  distributed  as  usual,  and  all  present  seemed  to  be  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  occasion. 

J.  M.  Underwood:  *1  have  been  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  ex- 
ercises here  this  afternoon  because  the  president  of  our  society  is  com- 
pelled to  be  in  the  senate  at  the  legislature.  I  want  to  introduce  to 
you  Mrs.  E.  M.  Newcomb,  of  Denver,  who  will  give  us  a  poem  on 
flag  day. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Newcomb  recited  an  original  and  appropriate  poem. 

Mr.  Chas.  Haralson,  Superintendent  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm: 
*1  am  just  going  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  fruit  farm.  We  are  hav- 
ing quite  a  lot  of  strawberry  seedlings  this  year,  but  the  meeting  comes 
a  little  too  early  so  that  we  can't  show  any  fruit,  but  we  have  some 
900  selected  varieties  fruiting  this  year,  and  then  we  have  about  10,000 
plants  fruiting  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  among  them  is  I  think 
some  very  good  ones.  And  the  same  way  with  the  plums.  The  plum 
hybrids  are  setting  very  full  this  year  again.  They  were  very  large 
plums  last  year,  and  I  think  they  will  be  larger  this  year.  The  apples 
will  be  a  very  short  crop.  Very  few  among  the  seedling  apples  will 
fruit.  The  Malinda  seedlings  have  a  few  specimens,  not  very  many. 
There  is  also  a  lot  of  7,000  seedlings  that  Mr.  Elliot  had  started  from 
seed,  and  these  are  growing  well,  and  they  are  being  watched  with  in- 
terest. As  a  whole  the  fruit  farm  is  coming  along  very  well,  and  I 
think  we  are  going  to  get  some  more  good  varieties.  It  will  take  a 
few  more  years  to  try  some  of  them  out  but  they  are  coming." 

Dean  A.  H.  Wood :  "As  I  travel  over  the  state  it  seems  to  me  I 
find  more  men  and  women  that  know  more  about  scientific  horticul- 
ture than  in  California — and  California  can't  beat  you — and  when  it 
comes  to  a  study  of  the  development  of  crops  to  fit  particular  condi- 
tions even  California,  leaving  out  Burbank's  little  farm  up  near  San 
Francisco,  even  California  doesn't  begin  to  compare  with  Minnesota. 
I  was  pleased  to  have  one  of  the  government  men  tell  me  that  our 
fruit-breeding  farm,  beyond  Excelsior,  is  the  largest  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  I  supposed  that  there  was  a  larger  one  at  Sweden, 
but  that  is  a  grain-breeding  farm.  When  it  comes  to  fruit-breeding  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Minnesota  has  the  largest  and  probably  one 
of  the  best  equipped  fruit-breeding  farms  in  the  world,  and  the  work 
that  is  being  outlined  there  is  something  that  you  could  hardly  realize 
unless  you  have  been  out  to  see  it.  Out  there  it  is  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  If  Mr.  Haralson  hasn't  250,000  seedlings  he  doesn't  think 
he  has  anything  worth  fooling  with.  They  furnish  besides  an  excel- 
lent practical  field  for  selection  of  new  plants  and  most  reliable  field 
for  the  study  of  laws  affecting  plants  fruiting,  and  the  government  has 
put  in  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  state  has  put  in  considerable,  in  putting 
one  of  our  best  trained  men  there,  who  is  giving  his  whole  time  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  that  underlie  this  subject." 
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Rev.  C.  S.  Harrison,  York,  Neb. :     **Of  course  I  am  glad  to  be 

with  you.    I  agree  with  what  your  dean  has  said.    I  think  it  is  pretty 

hard  to  beat  old  Minnesota.     I  came  here  in  '57.     I  know  something 

about  your  state.    I  spent  last  winter  in  California.    They  are  ahead 

of  you  in  some  things.    They  raise  two  large  crops  there,  one  is  a  crop 

of  suckers  and  one  a  crop  of  land  agents.    I  was  called  on  to  address 

our  York  County  society  at  a  s<irt  of  picnic,  and  f  ^ot  ofT  something 

like  this:     'We  have  come 

to  the  land  of  eternal  sum- 
mer    where     real     estate 

agents   just   grow   on   the 

trees,    and    you    can    hear 

their     sweet     wooings     in 

every  breeze.'    In  order  to 

comprehend  this  you  ought 

to    know    that    there    are  w 

4,000  real  estate  agents  in  ^ 

California   alone.     I   want  £ 

to  tell  you  one  thing :    It  is  2. 

called  the  land  of  flowers.  | 

I    was    through    southern  « 

California  pretty  well,  and  * 

I  never   saw   anything  to  |. 

compare  with  the  show  in-  ** 

side  here.    They  can't  raise  ? 

peonies   there.     You  have  £ 

got  the  best  society  on  the  t' 

face  of  the  earth.    Up  here  o 

in  Minnesota  you  can  get 

up  such   an   exhibition 
you  have  got  there.    I  have  2 

been  recently  paying  some  e 
attention  to  a  new  industry  p 
and  that  is  raising  the  iris. 
I  never  saw  anything  in 
California  or  anywhere  else 
that  can  compare  with  our 
iris  garden.  I  have  180  va- 
rieties. Send  me  your  ad- 
dress, and  I  will  send  you 
my  book  on  iris  and  wel- 
come." 

Mr.  Rowley :  "I  see  that  it  is  the  habit  for  the  speaker  to  explain 
the  state  where  he  is  from.  At  the  present  showing  I  am  a  citizen  of 
this  beautiful  city  and  this  state,  and  while  I  am  on  that  subject  I 
might  as  well  mention  that  I  think  this  is  'some  state.'  I  was  previous- 
ly in  the  state  of  Washington.  In  the  city  of  Everett,  a  citv  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  there  is  an  Anoka  club  with  151  members  and  in  Seattle 
is  a  Minnesota  club  that  has  something  like  1,500  members,  and  the 
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president  of  the  club  is  Mr.  H.  S.  Walker,  of  Stewartville.  He  is  very 
active  in  getting  together  the  people  of  Minnesota.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  raise  strawberries  out  there,  millions  of 
crates  of  them.  The  best  they  have  though  don't  equal  what  they  have 
here,  and  we  .haven't  a  market  for  them  there.  Finally  some  wise  in- 
dividual suggested  that  they  organize  a  fruit  association,  which  they 
did  with  135  members.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  this  number 
wanted  to  be  president,  and  the  other  one  wanted  to  be  manager.  Dur- 
ing its  existence  they  raised  50,000  crates.  They  sold  45,000  crates  of 
berries  for  about  thirty-five  cents  more  than  they  ever  got  for  berries. 
They  organized  a  producers'  union.  It  went  mto  effect,  and  it  ran 
along  for  a  year  or  two,  and  both  of  them  died.  Then  the  next  man 
that  advocated  a  producers'  union  or  association,  he  kept  it  up.  He 
was  a  gentleman  from  this  locality.  He  finally  got  an  organization 
started  that  had  in  its  beginning  435  members.  At  that  time  they  were 
producing  60,000  crates  of  berries,  selling  half  of  them  and  throwing 
the  other  half  away.  They  raised  the  first  year  a  little  over  70,000 
crates  and  sold  them  for  about  eleven  or  twelve  cents  more  than  they 
ever  got  before." 

K.  A.  Kirkpatrick:  "I  am  glad  that  our  chairman  allowed  Mr. 
Rowley  plenty  of  time,  especially  as  we  are  endeavoring  so  greatly  to 
establish  an  association  in  this  state  this  year.  I  hope  that  if  there 
are  any  people  here  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  fruit  growing 
that  you  will  get  behind  this  matter  of  fruit  association  and  give  it  a 
chug.  The  reason  why  I  want  you  to  do  it  is  that  if  it  were  a  big  year 
and  we  had  a  bumper  crop,  we  would  have  more  than  we  could  handle. 
Then  when  that  kind  of  a  year  comes  we  can  do  you  some  good." 

Mrs.  J.  A.  P.  Neal,  secretary  of  the  Rose  Society  of  Duluth :  "The 
Rose  Society  was  organized  on  March  25th,  1910,  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Gibbs, 
of  Minneapolis.  One  of  the  things  the  society  has  done  was  the  dis- 
semination of  hardy  rose  bushes.  Last  year  the  Rose  Society  of  Du- 
luth distributed  236  rose  bushes  of  the  hardy  varieties,  the  varieties 
chosen  being  especially  adapted  to  this  climate,  Frau  Carl  Druski  and 
Ulrich  Brunner.  The  number  of  rose  bushes  distributed  by  the  so- 
ciety this  year  is  over  2,000.  This  was  done  by  going  through  the 
schools.  Some  of  the  choice  varieties  are  Persian  Yellow  and  Mrs. 
John  Lang.  The  society  has  distributed  through  the  schools  a  large 
number  of  flowers.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  all  varieties  of 
flowers  and  varieties  of  shrubs.  The  society  is  doing  its  utmost  to  en- 
courage every  citizen  of  Duluth  in  making  the  soil  attractive  to  the 
eye." 

Mr.  Underwood  here  invited  the  Rose  Society  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  at  Lake  City  and  that  it  to  be  the  next  Thursday.  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Tillotson  talked  of  the  invitation  to  Lake  City.  The  Rose  Society 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  amateurs  and  also  as  they  have  grown  they 
have  taken  in  the  professionals. 

Prof.  E.  M.  Freeman:  "I  invited  a  lady  the  other  day  to  come 
out  to  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  I  told  her  about 
all  the  beautiful  peonies.  She  said,  'Are  there  any  speeches,'  and  of 
course  I  told  the  truth  and  said  'yes.*    She  replied,  'Not  for  me.*     I 
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don't  want  to  talk  about  diseases.  My  special  line  is  to  tell  of  these 
I>essimistic  things.  They  used  to  say  when  I  came  here  about  four 
years  ago  that  they  never  had  any  of  these  things.  Since  these  diseases 
are  coming  in  from  all  over  the  state  I  will  have  to  be  given  credit 
for  having  brought  them.  These  things,  however,  exist.  I  could 
only  say  this  one  thing :  I  wish  you  would  keep  in  touch  with  us  and 
send  things  in.  We  can  send  you  a  littk  card,  and  you  can  fasten  it 
onto  the  bundle  and  send  it  in,  and  in  that  way  you  don't  even  have 
to  pay  postage.  The  government  has  co-operated  with  us.  We  want 
to  learn  about  the  diseases.  You  want  to  remember  this :  as  you  grow 
crops  right  along  on  certain  soils  you  are  bound  to  get  diseases.  Plants 
have  health  and  they  have  diseases,  just  as  human  beings  and  animals 
have.  You  are  going  to  get  them,  and  the  longer  you  grow  crops  the 
more  there  will  be  of  them  perhaps.  You  must  learn  what  these  dis- 
eases are  and  how  to  prevent  them." 

Oliver  Gibbs:  "They  give  me  five  minutes  to  talk,  and  I  want 
about  that  much  time  to  get  my  voice  up  into  condition  so  I  can  be 
heard.  Prof.  Freeman  tells  us  of  a  lady  he  invited  to  come  to  this 
meeting.  It's  a  pity  that  he  didn't  bring  the  lady  along  as  one  speaker 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  fhe  hour  begged  off  and  didn't  make  any 
speech  at  all." 

Chas.  Nordine:  "If  you  want  to  be  successful  with  roses  you 
must  give  them  a  great  deal  of  care  and  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It 
won't  do  to  plant  out  your  roses  and  then  go  away  and  leave  them. 
If  we  want  good  roses  you  must  give  them  good  attention  in  cultiva- 
tion and  spraying  for  the  different  diseases  and  watering  if  the  season 
is  dry,  and  when  you  water,  water  thoroughly  and  then  leave  them 
until  they  need  it  again.  Good  cultivation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things.  Always  keep  the  ground  loose  on  top;  this  will  encourage 
growth  and  let  sunshine  and  air  into  the  ground." 

Question:  What  to  use  as  a  spray  for  rose  slug?  White  hellebore 
will  fix  them.    For  white  spot  use  copper  carbonate  solution. 

Sandy  soil  will  produce  very  good  roses  provided  it  is  good  and 
rich. 

If  the  soil  is  sandy  where  you  want  your  roses,  get  some  clay  and 
work  in  with  it. 

Remedy  for  black  spot?  Spray  while  foliage  is  at  its  best  once 
in  two  weeks,  and  when  black  spot  appears,  once  every  week.  Keep 
the  black  spot  leaves  picked  oflf  and  destroyed. 

Mr.  Brackett:  Peter  Gideon  originated  the  Wealthy  apple,  an 
apple  that  has  been  of  more  value  to  Minnesota  than  any  other,  and 
has  stood  the  winter  better  than  even  the  Patten's  Greening.  We 
thought  all  the  time  the  Patten's  Greening  was  a  hardy  apple.  I  have 
found  that  this  hard  winter  has  given  us  a  great  many  lessons.  We 
have  found  that  the  Northwestern  Greening  is  not  worthy  to  be  planted 
in  Minnesota,  and  we  should  go  through  our  orchards  and  thin  them 
out. 
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Award  of  Premiums,  Summer  Meeting,  1912. 

ROSES. 

Collection,  professional.  .  .Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City First     $10.00 

Collection,    amateur Mrs.   H.   B.  Tillotson,   Eureka First     10.00 

Collection,    amateur Thoj--.    Redpath,    Wayzata Second    6.00 

Three  varieties,  white. ..  .Mrs.   H.  B.   Tillotson,   Eureka First     2.00 

Three  varieties,  pink. . .  "  "  First     2.00 

Three   varieties*,    red "  "  First     2.00 

Collection,    Rug:osa    and 

Rugosa  Hybrids   B.   T.   Hoy t,   St.   Paul First     3.00 

SeedlTngr  rose 

Seedling  rose Prof, 


N.    E. 


.Fiist     3.00 

Brookings Second    ....     2.00 


Largest   rose    Mrs.  H. 

Most   beautiful   rose.... 


Collection,  professional 
Collection,  professional 
Collection,  professional 
Collection,  amateur  . . . 
Collection,  amateur  . . . 
Collection,  amateur  . . . 
Collection,,  amateur  . . . 


Hansen, 
S.  D. 

Tillotson,  Eureka First     LOO 

..First,  bronze  medal 
EMMA   V.   WHITE, 
A.    BRACKETT,      Judges. 
PEONIES. 

B.    T.    Hoyt,    St.    Paul First     8.00 

Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City S#*cond    ....      6.00 

.E.   A.    Farmer,   Minneapolis Third    4.00 

Mrs.   H.   B.   Tillotson.   Eureka Secon.l    3.00 

..  .F.  W.  Bell,  Minneapolis Third    2.00 

.Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates,  Wayzata Fourth   1.00 

.Mrs.  J.  E.  Stryker,  St.  Paul FIr.«»t     6.00 

GUST  MALMQUIST, 
GEO.  REID,  Judges. 

VASES. 

B.   T.    Hoyt,    St.    Paul Second    1.00 

First     2.00 

..F^lrst     2.00 

^  2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.00 


Festlva  Maxima    

Light  Pink    

Dark   Pink    

White    •*  ••  First 

Light  Pink    Mrs.    Frank    Moris.    Lake    Elmo Second 

Dark   Pink    "  **  ....Second 

Festlva  Maxima    Mrs.  J.  E.  Stryker,  St.  Paul First 


White   "               "  ....  Second 

Red    "              "  ....  Second 

White   Jewell  Nursery  Co.,   Lake   City Third    . 

Red    ••               ••                           Third    . 

Festlva  Maxima    E.  A.   Farmer,   Minneapolis Third    . 

Dark   Pink    "               "                           Third    . 

Light  Pink   ••               "                           Third 


Red 

Seedling  Peony 


.B.    T. 


•  1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

First     2.00 

3.00 


..50 
2.00 


Hoyt,   St.   Paul First 

F.  H.   STACY. 
FRED    COWLES,  Judges. 
COLLECTION  OF  ANNUALS. 

Collection,  Annuals Mrs.   H.   B.   Tillotson,  Eureka Third    2.00 

Collection,  Annuals   ....Mrs.  Chas.  Krause,  Merriam  Park ....  Second    5.00 

Collection,  Annuals Mrs.  H.   A.   Boardman,  St.  Paul First     7.00 

COLLECTION  OF  PERENNIALS. 

Collection,  Perennials. ..  .Mrs.    Frank   Moris.    Lake   Elmo First     7.00 

Collection,  Perennials. ..  Mrs.  Chas.  Krause,  Merriam  Park Third    2.00 

Collection.  Perennials..  .  F.  H.  Ellison.  Sta.  F,  R.  2,  Mpls Second    oJJ 

Collection,   Perennials. ..  .Jewell   Nursery   Co..    Lake   City Fourth   100 

ANNUALS  AND  PERENNIALS. 

Iris    Mrs.  H.   B.  Tillotson,   Eureka Third 

Lilies    "  "  ....First     ^  . . 

Foxgloves   Mrs.  J.  F.  Fairfax,  Minneapolis First     -"x 

Iceland   Poppies    "  "  Third    -^O 

Forget-Me-Nots    "  "  Second    l-^^ 

Sweet   William    F.  H.  Ellison.  Sta.  F..  R. 

Sweet  Peas "  " 

Ireland    Poppies    *'  " 

Pansles     *'  " 

Gallardias    "  " 

Lilies    Mrs.  John  Gantzer,  St.  Paul Second 

Canterbury  Bells    Mrs.   S.   R.  Spates.  Wayzata Thirst     

Iceland   Popples    Mr'..   E.   W.   Gould,  Minneapolis First     

Forget-Me-Nots    "  "  First     

Iris     Mrs.  S.   \.  Glle.  Minneapolis Second    ..  .  - 

Delphinium    Mr.«i.  J.  E.  Stryker.  St.  Paul First     

Pansles     ^^r.«.  H.   A.   B-^ardman,  St.  Paul Second    .... 

Sweet  William    Mrs.    Frank   Moris.   Lake   Elmo Second    .... 

Lilies     •*  "  Third    

Forget-Me-Nots    "  "  Third    

Pansles     "  "  Third    

Shasta  Daisies Mrs.  Chas.  Krause,  Merriam  Pnrk  .  . .  .Thirst     .  •. .  . 

AUG.  S.  SW ANSON.  Ji* 
STRAWBERRIES. 

Bederwood    Tho.*<.    Redpath,    Wavzata First     

Sen.  Dunlap Dr.  O.  M.   Huestls.  Minneapolis Second 

Sen.    Dunlap     -V     Braokett.    Ev^-elsior First 

Seedling Mrs.   M.    .\.   Rohan,   MlnneR noils Fir.«st 


2,  Mpls First     2.00 

....First     2.00 

....Second    ....      Vftft 

....First     .....      2,00 

Thirst  2.00 

••-^'^^^     1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

2-00 

l.OO 

l.OO 

M 

M 

.SO 

2.00 

l.flO 

.15 

l.Ofl 

3.00 

fire 
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Dedication  of  Gideon  Memorial  Tablet, 

A.   W.  LATHAM^  SEC'y. 

The  very  appropriate  tablet  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tive Sons  of  Minnesota  commemorating  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
Peter  M.  Gideon  was  unveiled  and  dedicatcJd  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  the  old  farmstead,  where  he  passed  the  last  forty-six  years 
of  his  life,  at  2:00  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  15th. 

Considering  the  threatening  weather  there  was  a  generous  at- 
tendance. About  twenty-five  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
were  present  and  probably  more  than  that  number  of  the  Native  Sons 
of  Minnesota.  Others  living  in  the  vicinity  brought  the  number  there 
up  to  approximately  one  hundred.  The  memorial  consists  of  a  block 
of  granite,  raised  on  a  platform  of  solid  concrete,  surrounded  by  a  chain 
supported  by  a  number  of  black  iron  posts.  On  the  sloping  top  of  the 
stone  is  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  this  inscription,  "This  Tablet  Com- 
memorates Peter  M.  Gideon  Who  Grew  the  Original  Wealthy  Apple 
Tree  from  Seed  on  This,  His  Homestead,  in  1854.  'Erected  by  the 
Native  Sons  of  Minnesota,  June,  1912." 

The  triangular  piece  of  ground  on  which  this  was  placed,  contain- 
ing approximately  a  half-acre,  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  and  post 
fence.  It  stands  on  the  main  traveled  boulevard  between  Excelsior  and 
Minnetonka  Beach,  a  few  hundred  feet  south  of  the  Manitou  station 
on  the  electric  line.  The  proportions  of  the  memorial  are  excellent, 
and  it  -impresses  one  as  being  especially  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed. 

The  program  was  carried  out  in  full  as  arranged,  and  follows 
here  in  detail.  The  remarks  as  noted  are  not  strictly  verbatim  but  are 
in  most  cases  nearly  so. 

1.  Invocation  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Swain,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Excelsior. 

2.  Presentation  of  deed  to  "Gideon  Memorial  Park,"  in  which 
the  tablet  is  erected,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Armstrong,  representing  the  donor, 
Mr.  O.  P.  Briggs.  "Mr.  President  and  Native  Sons  of  Minnesota: 
The  American  people  are  known  throughout  the  civilized  world  as 
hero  worshipers.  We  give  the  greatest  credit  to  that  hero  who  gives 
up  his  life  that  others  may  live.  Many  heroes*  Hves  were  given  up  that 
the  lives  of  women  and  children  might  be  saved  regardless  of  nation- 
ality or  race  or  condition  in  the  loss  of  the  mighty  Titanic.  To  my 
mind  the  man  who  lives  for  mankind  is  no  less  a  hero  than  he  who  dies 
for  man.  We  are  assembled  here  today  to  do  honor  to  one  of  the 
heroes   of    Minnesota   who   lived    for   men.     There   are   many   here 
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who  are  better  qualified  to  speak  of  the  character  of  this  man  than  my- 
self, but  I  am  requested  by  the  donor  of  this  property  to  present  to 
you,  sir,  Mr.  President,  and  through  you  to  the  Native  Sons  of  Min- 
nesota of  Minnesota,  a  deed  to  this  triangle  to  be  called  and  named 
'Gideon  Memorial  Park,'  and  which  shall  forever  remain  so.  The 
donor  states  that  he  is  only  adding  and  giving  his  mite  in  loving  re- 
membrance to  this  hero  of  Minnesota  who  lived  for  man,  and  personal- 
ly I  am  gratified  to  be  the  chosen  one  to  evidence  this  act  of  generosity 
in  memory  of  one  of  Minnesota's  true  heroes,  Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon." 


Gideon  Memorial  Tablet,  from  photo  taken  on  day  of  dedication. 

3.  Acceptance  of  deed  by  Martin  F.  McHale,  President  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  Minnesota:  "On  behalf  of  the  Native  Sons  of  Min- 
nesota, and  as  president  of  the  organization,  I  accept  with  deep 
thanks  and  a  high  sense  of  gratitude  the  deed  to  the  'Gideon 
Memorial  Park.'  I  desire  through  you,  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  thank  the 
donor  for  the  gift  of  this  beautiful  park  on  which  the  tablet  in  honor 
to  Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon  is  to  stand.  In  behalf  of  the  Native  Sons  of  Min- 
nesota I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  assisted  in  this  work  today ; 
I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  presence  here  this  afternoon,  and 
especially  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee,  Dr.  W.  E.  Leonard,  Charles 
Gluek  and  David  G.  Gorham,  who  have  made  the  preparations  for  this 
occasion.     These  annual  outings  of  this  kind  serve  to  keep  ;i\^^qf5 
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together.  I  feel  quite  convinced  that  our  organization  has  justified  its 
right  to  existence.  We  are  now  ten  years  old,  which  is  quite  a  period 
in  human  events.  We  have  done  already  some  things  of  historical 
character.  Sentiment  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  us  together  and 
keeping  our  organization  alive.  We  want  to  keep  in  memory  places 
of  earlier  days.  We  want  to  hold  in  veneration  the  worthy  characters 
of  the  North  Star  state.  Permit  me  to  say  briefly  as  to  the  occasion 
which  bring  us  here  together  this  afternoon,  we  are  gathered  on  this 
spot  to  do  honor  to  a  distinguished  citizen,  with  particular  mention  of 
the  Wealthy  apple  tree,  by  placing  a  suitable  tablet  in  this  park  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Minnetonka.  Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon  ranks  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  his  race.  We  are  pleased  to  do  him,  as  the  originator  of 
the  Wealthy  apple,  this  act  of  commemoration.  We  are  glad  to  have 
some  of  his  friends  here." 

4.  Unveiling  of  the  tablet  by  Mrs.  Florence  Gideon  Webster, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gideon. 

5.  Address  of  dedication  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  R.  Smith,  Judge  of 
Probate,  Hennepin  county :  "In  1858,  when  this  state  was  admitted  to 
the  Union,  our  population  was  only  125,000;  today  it  is  two  and  one- 
fourth  million.  The  material  progress  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with 
us.  We  have  the  greatest  school  system  and  greatest  school  fund  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  In  1858  there  were  no  native  sons.  Today 
they  are  occupying  positions  of  trust.  The  important  work  which  the 
state  of  Minnesota  has  done  is  largely  due  to  the  courage,  the  pa- 
triotism and  sacrifice  of  the  early  pioneer.  Such  a  person  and  pioneer 
was  our  distinguished  friend  and  pioneer,  Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon.  He 
was  a  typical  pioneer.  He  became  famous  by  developing  the  Wealthy 
apple,  which  is  today  one  of  the  finest  and  best  apples  in  the  world. 
It  is  fitting  that  this  tablet  should  be  erected  by  the  Native  Sons  of 
Minnesota  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  honor  which  his  courage  brought  to 
the  work  of  Minnesota. 

6.  Address  of  Thos.  E.  Cashman,  President  Minn.  State  Hort. 
Society :  "No  more  fitting  or  lasting  tribute  can  be  paid  by  a  grateful 
people  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  done  much  for  posterity  than 
that  which  this  organization  is  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  this 
afternoon.  It  has  been  stated  that  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  good 
done  by  our  fellow  beings  until  long  after  they  have  passed  and  gone, 
and  few  of  us  accomplish  more  than  is  expected,  so  that  when  we  have 
laid  down  our  life's  work  we  are  soon  forgotten.  But  not  so  with 
Peter  M.  Gideon.  He  was  appreciated  while  living,  for  he  compelled 
a  credulous  public  to  admit  that  by  his  untiring  efforts  and  self-sacrifice 
he  had  given  the  nation  a  fruit  not  only  of  par  excellence  but  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  severe  climate  of  the  Northern  States. 

"As  time  advances  the  results  of  his  labor  are  brought  to  our  at- 
tention more  and  more,  and  the  erection  and  dedication  of  this  tablet 
by  the  Native  Sons  of  Minnesota  is  the  result  of  the  universal  appre- 
ciation of  thousands  of  people  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
The  world  is  richer  for  something  it  had  not  before  he  came  and  would 
not  have  had  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  determination  of  this  man  to 
produce  a  good  quality  of  apples  which  are  hardy. 
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"In  carrying  out  his  purpose  he  deprived  himself  and  family  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  for,  as  the  story  goes,  he  sent  the  only  $8.00  he 
possessed,  at  the  beginning  of  a  hard  winter,  to  a  man  in  the  state  of 
Maine  in  exchange  for  a  bushel  of  apple  seed,  and  the  results  of  this 
sacrifice  and  effort  on  his  part  was  the  origination  of  the  Wealthy  ap- 
ple, which  is  proclaimed  by  most  fruit  growers  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  autumn  apples  grown  in  the  United  States. 

**Some  years  ago  certain  members  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Society  contributed  their  mite  by  voluntary  subscription,  amounting  to 
$500,  which  they  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Minnesota 
State  University  with  instructions  that  the  interest  from  this  fund  be 
expended  annually  as  prizes  in  connection  with  the  study  of  horticul- 
ture at  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  Farm  School.  As  this  fund 
is  in  perpetuity,  this  memorial  is  of  the  most  lasting  character.  While 
the  fund  is  not  large,  it  was  donated  mostly  by  men  who  are  not  rich 
in  this  world's  goods  and  therefore  shows  most  clearly  the  apprecia- 
tion the  members  hold  for  this  scientist  who,  during  his  life,  \vas  the 
guiding  star  in  horticultural  work  in  this  and  other  states. 

"The  members  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gideon  was  once  a  member.  His  enthusiasm  and 
his  success  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  come  in  contact  with  him  or  study  his  work.  If  Mr.  Gideon  had 
not  lived,  Minnesota  could  not  boast  of  being  one  of  the  leading  ap- 
ple states  of  the  Union,  and  if  we  were  to  eliminate  the  varieties  be- 
queathed us  by  him,  untold  millions  would  be  lost  to  Minnesota,  and 
thousands  of  her  children  could  not  truly  say  *  Minnesota,  my  cher- 
ished state,  not  only  the  foremost  in  the  production  of  bread  and  but- 
ter but  among  the  best  for  good  fruit.' 

"It  is  therefore  my  great  privilege  to  stand  before  you  today  as  a 
representative  of  over  3,000  loyal  horticulturists,  known  as  the  Min- 
nesota State  Horticultural  Society,  to  commend  you,  the  Native  Sons 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  erection  of  this  tablet  to  the  memory  ot'  Mr. 
Gideon  on  the  very  grounds  on  which  he  carried  on  his  chosen  work. 
It  is  not  only  a  deserving  tribute  to  his  memory  but  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  future  as  well  as  present  generations." 

7.  Oliver  Gibbs :  "A  record  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  C:5i<ieon 
and  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  neighbors  and  asso- 
ciates is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota  State  HaJ't^^^^' 
tural  Society  for  the  year  1900,  supplemented  by  the  proceeding: ^  of  a 
meeting  held  a  year  later,  I  think,  to  raise  the  fund  spoken  of  b>'  Sen. 
Cashman.  Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  Wealthy  ^PP^^ 
a  tract  of  land  was  purchased  here  on  Lake  Minnetonka,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University,  as  3*^^  ^^' 
perimental  orchard  in  which  Mr.  Gideon  could  freely  continue  his  ^}'^^^ 
of  producing  new  varieties  and  of  placing  them  on  trial  to  see  ^^  "^ 
could  extend  the  fruit  beyond  the  period  of  the  season  of  keepi  i^&  ^* 
the  Wealthy.  He  was  made  superintendent  of  this  farm  unde^'^^' 
thority  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  given  a  small  salary,  and  to  *"^^ 
he  made  a  report  once  a  year. 
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"Late  in  the  year  1882,  when  I  became  secretary  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  I  found  that  Mr.  Gideon  was  not  in  accord  with  our  so- 
ciety. He  did  not  attend  our  meetings,  and  we  only  knew  of  his  work 
by  the  reports  we  had  of  him  through  the  papers  and  copies  of  the 
reports  we  would  get  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  my  memory  that  I  was  enabled,  with  the  president 
of  the  university,  Wyman  Elliot,  Col.  Stevens  and  others,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Gideon.  I  visited  him  at  his  home  here 
in  Excelsior  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  there  made  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  him  and  became  highly  attached  to  him.  The  following 
winter  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  society,  Mr.  Gideon  came  in.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  State  University,  and  I  think  it  was  the  larg- 
est and  the  best  held  in  the  state.  Scores  and  scores  of  citizens  came 
in  there  to  be  present  by  serving  with  us  to  give  him  a  greeting.  When 
he  came  in  escorted  by  a  committee  he  was  accepted  with  such  great 
recognition  that  it  was  called  the  Gideon  love  feast.  A  short  time  sub- 
sequent to  that  Mr.  Gideon  made  us  an  address,  giving  us  a  full  ac- 
count of  his  work  and  promising  his  full  co-operation  with  us  in  the 
future. 

"A  short  time,  I  think,  two  years,  previous  to  this,  the  fame  of  the 
Wealthy  apple  having  gone  abroad,  he  visited  the  horticultural  so- 
cieties of  the  middle  and  eastern  states  and  gave  an  account  of  his 
work.  He  took  with  him  his  wife,  Mrs.  Wealthy  Gideon — the  oriorinal 
Wealthy — whom,  by  the  way,  in  the  year  1884  we  had  made  also  an  hon- 
orary life  member.  The  next  fall  when  I  met  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  at  Philadelphia,  many  of  them  told  me  how 
much  they  learned  to  love  these  two  farmer-like  people  from  Minne- 
sota, and  how  much  they  appreciated  our  work. 

Mr.  Gideon  was  a*  peculiar  man,  but  he  was  honest,  he  was  kind 
and  sincere.  One  thing  I  love  to  recall  about  him :  he  was  a  lover  of 
children  and  of  flowers.  Little  children  thronged  his  place,  and  noth^ 
ing  pleased  him  so  much  as  to  give  them  fruit  and  flowers.  If  the 
old  man  should  find  a  little  boy  in  his  apples  trees  stealing  apples,  he 
would  call  him  gently  down,  fill  his  pockjets  with  apples  and  send  him 
home  with  an  admonition  to  plant  the  seeds.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  although  he  had  made  many  successes,  spent  all  his  earnings  in 
the  early  part  of  his  work  and  refused  money  for  everything:  except 
one  variety,  he  had  belted  the  earth  with  apple  trees,  and  if  he  were 
with  us  today,  Mr.  President  and  members  of  this  society,  I  think  noth- 
ing would  please  him  better  than  to  see  that  the  Native  Sons  of  Min- 
nesota have  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory  here  on  the  spot 
where  he  loved  to  work,  not  for  fame  or  for  money  but  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  men." 

8.  J.  M.  Underwood :  "I  am  not  on  the  pro.^ram  for  an  address, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  a  word  on  this  occasion  to  commemorate  the  mem- 
ory of  Peter  M.  Gideon.  I  came  to  this  state  forty-four  vears  ago  and 
have  devoted  all  my  time  ever  since,  or  the  most  of  it,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  trying:  to  find  apple  trees  that  would  be  hardy  enough  and 
good  enough  to  furnish  the  fruit  for  this  great  Northwest.  I  was  as- 
sociated with  my  brother-in-law.  Dr.  P.  A.  Jewell.     Dr.  Jewell  was 
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trying  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  Peter  Gideon  was  work- 
ing for,  and  so  I  naturally  came  in  touch  with  and  interested  in  the 
work  which  Mr.  Gideon  was  doing.  I  will  not  detain  you  with  any 
speech  this  afternoon,  but  it  did  occur  to  me  that  you  would  like  to 
know  that  the  Wealthy  apple  has  twice  taken  a  first  premium  at  the 
Spokane  fair  in  competition  with  fruit  frcMn  the  middle  states.  Twice 
the  Wealthy  apple  has  taken  the  first  premium  over  all  its  competitors, 
and  I  think  that  that  certainly  would  please  Mr.  Gideon  if  he  could 
realize  it  today.  I  consider  it  the  best  apple  there  is  in  the  world,  in 
quality,  in  beauty,  and  I  think  anyone  that  is  familiar  with  it  "will  cer- 
tainly believe  as  I  do.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  on  this  occasion  and 
come  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Native  Sons  of  Minnesota  in  hon- 
oring Mr.  Peter  M.  Gideon.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  to  raise  a  fund  the  interest  of  which  should 
annually  be  a  tribute  to  his  memory  as  a  prize  for  the  work  done  in 
our  State  Agricultural  School.  We  didn't  raise  as  much  money  as  I 
wanted  to  see  raised — I  wish  there  had  been  $5,000  instead  of  $500 — 
and  I  feel  as  though  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  small  in  al- 
lowing that  fund  to  remain  there  at  $500.  I  would  like  to  contribute 
more  and  wish  we  could  make  it  $5,000.'* 

9.  Mrs.  Florence  Gideon  Webster :  "I  am  sure  my  father  would 
be  gratified  beyond  measure  by  this  expression  of  respect.  He  was  an 
independent  man,  but  he  did  appreciate  recognition  of  his  fellow  men." 

10.  Wyman  Elliot :  "I  am  not  a  public  speaker.  I  want  to  re- 
late one  instance — that  I  saw  the  first  peck  of  apples  that  was  put  on 
exhibition  at  the  fair  that  was  ever  exhibited  from  that  tree,  and  I  at 
that  time  thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful  apple  that  we  had  ever  seen 
in  the  state,  and  today  I  say  that  it  is  the  most  attractive,  the  best 
flavored  and  the  most  profitable  apple  that  we  have  in  Minnesota." 


Why  do  aster  buds  blast  on  apparently  healthy  plants? 

Mrs.  Gibbs :  I  think  that  the  buds  blasting  on  apparently  healthy 
plants  was  a  mistake,  as  I  don't  think  that  they  were  healthy  or  they 
wouldn't  blast.  There  was  either  some  insect  at  the  root  or  some 
trouble  of  blight. 

How  may  the  radish  be  protected  from  the  worm? 
Pour  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco  water  over  the  plants. 

An  old  barn  was  torn  down,  the  top  soil  was  removed  to  fill  in  a 
low  place ;  seeds  were  then  sown  where  the  bam  had  stood.  As  fast 
as  they  sprouted  the  small  plants  were  apparently  burned  up.  This 
has  occurred  two  years  in  succession.    What  does  the  soil  need  ? 

Put  on  some  good  soil,  change  the  nature  of  the  soil,  clay  or  some 
sand.  It  would  seem  that  the  barn  covering  the  ground  had  formed 
an  unnatural  condition ;  lime  is  suggested,  also  turning  it  up  to  the  air. 
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Minnesota  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm. 

CHAS.    HARALSON,  SUPT. 

June  13,  1912. — The  winter  of  1911  was  very  severe  on  many 
semi-hardy  varieties  of  fruit,  and  even  some  of  the  hardier  varieties 
show  the  effect  of  it. 

The  N.  W.  Greenings  are  nearly  ruined.  Apples  are  a  light  crop. 
A  number  of  the  apple  seedlings  have  set  a  few  fruits  which  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

The  selected  Beta  grape  seedlings  came  through  the  winter  with- 
out any  injury,  and  a  good  crop  of  grapes  is  expected. 

Plums  and  plum  hybrids  are  setting  a  heavier  crop  than  last  year, 
and  with  favorable  conditions  several  hundred  bushels  of  plums  will 
be  harvested. 

Strawberry  seedlings  are  in  the  very  best  condition  to  produce  a 
good  crop,  and  the  same  is  true  with  all  other  small  fruit. 

Pear  seedlings  killed  back  to  the  snow-line  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

A  large  amount  of  seed  from  various  fruits  has  been  planted  this 
spring.  Four  and  one-half  acres  have  been  planted  with  plum  pits,  to 
be  used  mostly  for  stock  to  propagate  some  of  the  best  varieties  of 
plums.  Over  600  plum  seedlings  from  last  year's  plant-breeding  work 
are  up  and  making  a  rapid  growth.  Among  them  are  some  very  in- 
teresting combinations,  and  the  same  is  true  with  apple  and  small  fruit 
seedlings. 

Plant-breeding  has  been  carried  on  nearly  all  winter  and  spring 
under  glass.  A  large  number  of  seeds  are  the  results  from  this  work. 
Some  breeding  is  being  done  at  present  on  roses,  grapes  and  rasp- 
berries. 

Several  varieties  of  the  most  promising  raspberry  and  strawberry 
seedlings  have  been  planted  out  this  spring  to  increase  the  stock  for 
distribution.  Some  of  the  best  plum  seedlings  are  being  propagated  as 
fast  as  possible. 

Several  varieties  of  winter  apples  top-worked  on  Hibernal  and 
Patten's  Greening  two-year-old  grafts  are  fruiting;  some  have  set  a 
few  specimens,  others  are  very  full  of  fruit. 

No  spraying  has  been  done  this  spring,  and  several  other  things 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  fact  that  funds  are  very  limited 
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to  carry  on  the  work  as  it  should  be.  We  do  not  like  to  make  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  fruit  farm,  but  this  year  we  will  have  to  de- 
pend on  money  received  from  sales  of  berries  to  a  certain  extent  to 
carry  us  through. 

Much  is  expected  from  this  farm,  but  it  takes  money  for  labor, 
supplies  and  suitable  material  for  plant-breeding.  The  state  should  be 
very  liberal  with  appropriations,  otherwise  results  will  come  very  slow. 


Central  Trial  Station,  St.  Paul. 

PROF.  LEROY  CADY,  SUPT. 

Trees,  shrubs  and  plants  came  through,  the  winter  in  very  good 
condition  at  Central  Station  with  the  exception  of  a  few  varieties. 
Spiraea  Van  Houtii  was  probably  injured  more  than  anything  else. 
We  have,  however,  had  many  specimens  in  blossom  and  find  that  those 
that  were  killed  to  the  snow  line  have  sent  up  new  growth  and  give 
every  promise  of  being  in  good  condition  next  season.  Weigelia,  which 
ordinarily  is  injured  quite  badly,  came  through  the  winter  showing 
scarcely  any  bad  effects.  The  large  hedge  or  Alpine  currant  was  se- 
verely injured,  although  the  new  growth  has  come  on  nearly  as  good 
as  ever.  Cotoneaster  acuti folia  came  through  the  winter  in  fine  con- 
dition and  is  proving  an  especially  desirable  shrub,  both  as  a  hedge 
plant  and  as  a  shrubby  bedding  plant.  The  Black  Hills  spruce,  obtained 
from  the  Black  Hills  a  number  of  years  ago,  are  proving  good  shrubs 
for  specimen  plants. 

A  great  many  oak  trees  have  been  taken  off  the  Campus  the 
past  spring  and  others  are  showing  the  effect  of  borers  and  will  have 
to  be  removed  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  May-day  tree  and  Pyrus  baccata  are  two  of  the  best  orna- 
mental flowering  trees  on  the  campus  this  spring. 

The  building  of  a  new  horse  barn  has  taken  part  of  our  garden 
plots  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  other  land. 

Practically  all  of  our  apple  and  plum  trees  have  come  through  the 
winter  in  excellent  condition,  although  a  very  light  crop  of  apples 
is  expected.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  trees  has  blossomed  and 
is  setting  fruit.  Plums  blossomed  heavily,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruit 
has  been  set.    This  is  true  also  of  currants  and  gooseberries. 

A  very  nice  block  of  seedling  peonies  are  in  bloom. 

During  the  past  fall  and  spring  a  large  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  dining  hall  and  to  the  girls'  dormitory,  and  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineering building  is  in  process  of  construction. 
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College ville  Trial  Station. 

REV.   JOHN    B.    KATZNER,   SUPT. 

It  is  becoming  monotonous  to  commence  invariably  the  summer 
report  by  telling  you  what  kind  of  weather  we  had  last  winter.  And 
yet  to  show  its  effects  on  fruit  trees  and  plants  it  seems  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  about  it  before  entering  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
the  report.  That  the  winter  was  excessively  cold  everybody  knows, 
and  w^ith  us  it  was  no  exception.  At  Collegeville  the  temperature  was 
fluctuating  between  20  and  40  degrees  below  zero  for  fully  three 


Rev.  John  B.  Katzner,  Supt.  of  trial  station  at  Collegeville. 

weeks,  from  Jan.  1st  to  21st,  without  any  intermission.  Plants  and 
trees  which  endured  that  cold  without  being  seriously  injured  are  cer- 
tainly hardy  enough  for  Minnesota. 

It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  all  fruit  trees  and  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hardiest  varieties,  were  more  or  less  injured 
by  the  bitter  cold.  Of  the  apples  the  Russian  varieties  with  some  of 
their  seedlings,  Duchess,  Hibernal,  White  Russet,  Charlamoff ,  Patten's 
Greening,  Okabena  and  a  few  others,  along  with  the  hardy  crabs,  are 
among  the  number  of  the  least  injured.  Quite  a  few  terminal  buds 
can  be  found  on  the  lar^e  trees  that  did  not  grow  this  spring,  and  in 
an  effort  to  overcome  this  injury  the  trees  force  out  and  grow  new 
buds  about  the  frozen  ones.    Other  trees  not  quite  so  hardy  froze  back 
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an  inch  or  two.  Of  the  trees  received  from  Prof.  Cady  and  planted 
last  year,  the  Delicious,  King  David  and  Senator  are  about  dead,  but 
the  Hibernal  and  Gould  crab  are  doing  well.  The  plum  trees  of  native 
origin  are  in  good  condition  and  bearing.  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen's  hy- 
brid pliuns  are  certainly  very  hardy,  and  some  of  them  set  a  little  fruit, 
although  the  trees  are  still  very  small.  The  pears  and  apples  received 
from  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  froze  down  to  the  snow  line. 
There  is,  however,  one  Chinese  pear  among  them  which  I  think  was  not 
injured,  as  the  wood  was  not  discolored,  and  the  tree  started  a  vigorous 
growth.  The  Russian  pears  which  bloomed  last  year  froze  a  part  of 
their  buds  last  winter.  In  the  nursery  all  trees,  even  the  Duchess, 
froze  down  to  the  snow-line.  A  neighbor  of  ours  lost  all  his  Wealthy 
trees.  They  had  just  power  enough  to  leaf  out  and  then  failed.  One 
of  my  two  larger  pear  trees  suffered  quite  a  little ;  the  other  is  doing 
well. 

My  pear  seedlings  set  out  last  year  in  the  orchard  did  not  fare 
any  better  than  the  small  apple  trees  in  the  nursery.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  wood  of  all  of  them,  even  the  hardiest,  is  more  or  less  discol- 
ored. Most  of  them  froze  down  to  the  snow-line  and  started  their 
growth  a  foot  above  ground.  Yet  there  are  among  the  500  seedlings 
some  thirty  or  forty  trees  which  are  not  injured  so  badly.  Some  lost 
only  the  terminal  bud,  others  froze  back  from  one  to  three  and  more 
inches.  This  will  not  discourage  me  but  rather  spur  me  on  to  further 
trials.  All  of  these  which  froze  down  will  be  used  as  stocks  and  be 
grafted  with  those  which  came  through  last  winter  fairly  well.  No 
doubt  the  pear  seedlings  would  have  suffered  still  more  had  they  not 
been  protected  by  laths  and  deep  snow.  As  to  location  I  find  that  pear 
trees  pass  through  winter  in  better  condition  on  higher  grounds  with 
a  clay  subsoil  and  a  good  windbreak  on  the  north  side.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  apple  trees. 

Our  grape  vines  were  not  attended  to  last  fall,  and  as  a  result 
they  too  froze  down  to  the  snow  Hne.  Even  the  Beta,  which  is  con- 
sidered entirely  hardy  throughout  the  state,  froze  down  the  same  way. 
Mr.  J.  Gillitzer,  of  Collegeville,  told  me  that  he  lost  all  of  his  Beta 
grapes,  for  not  only  the  vines  but  the  roots  too  were  frozen.  He  is 
quite  discouraged  and  will  never  plant  any  more  Betas.  The  Alpha 
was  not  injured.  Spireas  and  other  ornamental  shrubs  suflFered  severe- 
ly ;  they  were  cut  back  to  healthy  wood. 

Besides  the  cold  doing  injury  to  trees  and  plants,  the  field  mice 
were  very  active  under  the  deep  snow,  gnawing  off  the  bark  from 
young  trees,  and  where  they  could  not  get  at  the  trees  under  the  snow 
they  came  up  through  it  to  satisfy  their  appetite.    Never  before  have 
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I  noticed  the  mice  doing  so  much  injury  to  young  trees  as  last  win- 
ter. Then  as  a  closing  exercise  of  winter,  a  heavy  hail  storm  passed 
over  Collegeville  on  May  3d.  Many  leaves,  buds,  spurs  and  small 
branches  were  knocked  off,  the  bark  was  broken  in  many  places  along 
the  branches,  exposing  the  bare  wood,  and  in  general  the  trees  were 
badly  injured. 


White  pine  and  Norway  spruce  on  proands  at  Collegeville. 

We  had  an  ideal  spring  this  year  for  planting  trees.  It  could  not 
have  been  better.  The  ground  was  well  soaked  from  the  melting 
snow,  and  the  subsequent  heavy  rains  during  May  gave  all  vegetation 
a  good  start.  Spring  was  rather  late  in  coming,  and  no  heavy  frosts 
injured  the  blossoms  and  new  growth  on  the  trees.  Not  many  fruit 
trees  were  planted  this  season.  We  set  out  a  dozen  of  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen's  hybrid  plums,  which  were  grafted  last  year  on  native  stock. 
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About  thirty  pear  seedlings  were  set  in  the  orchard  and  250  plants  of 
the  Alpha  grape,  which  had  been  rooted  in  the  greenhouse,  were 
planted  directly  into  the  vineyard  among  the  wild  g^ape-vines,  which 
later  will  be  removed.  Our  forestry  plantation  was  extended.  We 
have  raised  about  3,000  Scotch  pine  seedlings.  They  being  three  years 
old  were  planted  six  feet  apart  each  way  on  Observatory  Hill,  east  of 
the  institution,  to  improve  the  landscape; 

As  on  a  previous  occasion  the  members  of  the  conservation  club 
were  invited  to  help  in  planting  the  evergreens.  The  members  of  the 
club,  being  classical  students  and  inexperienced  in  tree  planting,  were 
lectured  to  for  half  an  hour  on  how  evergreens  ought  to  be  planted  to 
make  them  grow.  The  work  was  shown  them  practically  in  the  field, 
and  they  became  quite  interested  in  it.  As  a  result  of  the  previous  in- 
struction it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  Scotch  pine  seedlings  plant- 
ed by  these  students  are  in  fine  growing  condition.  Of  course  the 
heavy  rains  of  six  inches  during  the  month  of  May  materially  helped 
along  their  initial  success. 

The  way  leading  to  the  cemetery  is  rather  exposed  to  the  north- 
west winds,  and  in  winter  it  is  sometimes  very  disagreeable  to  walk  in 
that  direction  on  account  of  the  bitter  cold.  To  obviate  this  a  double 
row  of  Scotch  pine  seedlings  were  planted  along  that  road  on  the  west 
side,  and  these  pines,  no  doubt,  will  give  us  the  much  desired  protec- 
tion in  a  few  years.  Just  east  of  the  institution  were  two  rows  of 
Lombardy  poplars  along  a  semi-circular  walk  on  the  crest  of  the  shore 
overlooking  the  lake.  These  trees  had  become  rather  unsightly  and 
shabby  with  age.  They  were  all  cut  down  this  spring  and  in  their 
place  were  set  out  fifty  white  elms  of  two  to  two  and  one-half  inch 
caliper.  They  will  make  a  fine  shady  walk  and  will  last  for  many  years 
to  come.  ' 

Only  a  few  root  grafts  were  planted  in  the  nursery  this  season. 
A  few  trees  were  stem-grafted,  and  five  varieties  of  pears  from  Chinese 
Turkestan,  which  we  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
were  planted  for  a  trial.  A  seedling  of  a  prunus  insititia,  that  is,  a 
hybrid  of  a  plum  and  a  sloe,  which  is  hardy  at  Collegeville  and  bore  a 
a  heavy  crop  last  year,  was  set  on  native  plums.  The  seed  of  that 
hybrid  plum  was  imported.  Then  eight  beds  were  re-seeded  with 
Scotch  pine  and  a  few  hundred  pines,  being  too  small  for  setting  out, 
were  re-planted  in  the  nursery.  Besides  there  are  about  1,500  white 
spruce  seedlings  which  will  be  large  enough  for  next  year's  planting. 
A  good  deal  of  general  ornamental  planting  in  flower  beds  on  the 
lawns  about  the  buildings  has  been  done  as  every  other  year.  Some 
large  maples  and  other  trees  obstructing  the  view  from  the  buildings 
or  overtopping  desirable  evergreens  were  removed. 
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The  outlook  for  a  good  fruit  crop  is  not  very  bright.  There  will 
be  some  strawberries,  currants,  plums  and  probably  a  few  cherries.  Of 
apples  we  will  not  get  many  as  this  is  an  off  year  with  us,  and  not 
many  trees  were  in  full  bloom ;  but  as  the  season  is  very  favorable  for 
trees  to  grow  a  better  crop  may  be  expected  next  year. 


Duluth  Trial  Station. 


A.   B.    HOSTETTER^   SUPT. 


I  find  fruit  conditions  much  better  in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth  than 
we  had  anticipated,  considering  the  severe  winter  just  passed.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  trees  which  were  planted  last  spring  and  which 


Lilac  at  residence  of  Wilson  Palmer,  at  Lakewood,  on  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

undoubtedly  had  not  gotten  a  good  start  sufficient  to  mature  their  wood 
before  winter  set  in,  I  find  practically  no  injury  done  to  the  fruit  trees 
and  shrubbery  of  this  section. 

At  S.  Geo.  Stevens'  place,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  I  find  the  young  Duchess 
trees  killed  back  to  about  half  the  length  of  the  limbs.  The  Transcend- 
ent crabs  are  in  good  condition.  Martha  crabs,  tips  slightly  frozen. 
Whitney   No.   20   in   excellent  shape.     Longfield,   slightly   damaged. 
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Charlamoff,  in  fair  condition.  Compass  cherries  uninjured  and  set- 
ting considerable  fruit. 

On  Mr.  Wm.  Tabor's  place,  in  Woodland,  an  addition  of  Duluth, 
I  find  the  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Okabena,  Patten's  Greening,  Hibernal,  all 
in  splendid  condition  and  setting  more  fruit  than  they  should  really  be 
allowed  to  bear  this  coming  season.  Florence,  Transcendent,  Hyslop 
and  Siberian  crabs  are  in  perfect  condition  and  setting  an  abundance 
of  fruit.  Gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  including  black-capped 
varieties  in  same  section,  have  all  wintered  well  and  are  promising  full 
crops  this  season. 

On  the  Jean  Duluth  Stock  Farm  some  of  the  younger  fruit  trees 
were  badly  tipped  by  the  cold  weather.  Was  unable  to  designate  va- 
rieties which,  suffered  most  at  this  location.  The  strawberries  were 
late  in  coming  into  bloom,  but  at  this  writing,  June  12th,  they  show  an 
unusually  large  number  of  blossoms  with  prospects  of  setting  a  liberal 
supply  of  fruit.  There  will  also  be  in  this  vicinity  a  good  crop  of  wild 
strawberries  and  wild  raspberries. 

Shrubbery  of  all  kinds  withstood  the  winter  remarkably  well.  A 
few  roses  that  were  unprotected  were  frozen  back  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  We  attribute  the  good  condition  of  our  fruit 
and  shrubbery  to  the  fact  that  we  had  an  abundance  of  snow  for  the 
entire  winter.  The  early  spring  being  cool,  blossoms  did  not  sprout 
until  all  danger  of  frost  was  past.  We  may  anticipate,  therefore,  a 
liberal  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  for  this  immediate  territory. 

Our  only  misfortune  is,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  more  orchards. 
Indications  at  present  lead  us  to  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  plant  more 
apples  of  the  hardy  varieties  in  this  territory,  believing  they  will  give 
good  results  if  proper  attention  is  given  to  their  cultivation. 


If  you  are  buying  large  clumps  of  peonies  for  reasonably  quick 
results  would  you  recommend  making  at  least  two  clumps  of  the  one 
clump?  Yes,  divide  them. 

In  autumn  and  early  spring  do  you  favor  mulching  the  peony  ?  If 
so,  with  what?  Cultivation  is  always  better  than  mulching;  good  cul- 
tivation is  the  best  thing  for  them. 

Do  you  favor  mulching  the  peony  with  lawn  clippings  in  June  be- 
fore blooming?  I  would  dig  around  them  and  cultivate  them  rather 
than  mulch  them  with  the  clippings  of  lawn. 

Do  you  favor  spring  cultivation  of  the  peony  up  to  blooming? 
Let  that  cultivation  be  very  shallow. 
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Glencoe  Trial  Stadon. 

A.   H.  REED,  SUPT. 

McLeod  County  has  a  much  better  prospect  for  an  abundant  crop 
of  nearly  everything  except  corn  than  last  year  at^this  time.  The  plum 
crop  bids  fair  to  be  heavy  and  the  apple  produce  fair.  Several  frosty 
nights  have  occurred  since  the  blossoming  season  commenced,  but  I 
cannot  learn  that  any  damage  was  done  to  the  fruit  crop. 

The  abundant  moisture  last  fall,  and  an  average  volume  through 
April,  prepared  our  soil  in  the  best  of  condition  for  bringing  our  fruit 
trees  through  a  severe  winter  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  although 
but  little  rain  fell  through  the  month  of  May  there  is  moisture  still  in 
the  ground  to  keep  things  growing  as  fast  as  our  very  cool  weather 
through  April  and  May  permit ;  consequently  everything  is  backward. 

Although  we  have  experienced  one  of  our  coldest  winters,  the 
thermometer  going  as  low  as  38  degrees,  every  variety  of  apple  trees 
has  come  through  the  winter  without  injury,  whether  set  on  low, 
moist  ground  or  on  that  more  elevated.  I  did  no  mulching  to  my  trees 
during  the  fall  and  winter  and  never  had  them  come  through  in  better 
shape  and  in  a  healthier  appearance,  although  many  passed  through 
the  winter  with  their  leaves  on,  and  some  of  the  old  leaves  hung  on  un- 
til the  new  leaves  forced  them  away. 

My  three-year-old  trees,  from  root-grafts  set  in  nursery  row,  of 
such  varieties  as  Wolf  River,  York-Imperial,  Gano,  N.  W.  Greening, 
Red-Regan,  Aiken,  Rome  Beauty,  Tallman  Sweet  and  others  came 
through  the  winter  without  freezing  back  any,  which  convinces  me  that 
a  low  temperature  will  not  kill  even  young  apple  trees  if  their  wood 
ripens  up  well,  and  they  go  into  winter  quarters  in  moist  soil. 

To  save  my  Jonathans,  Baldwins  and  Northern  Spys  from  killing 
back,  I  dug  them  out  late  in  the  fall  and  heeled  them  into  the  ground, 
leaving  the  tops  sticking  out  not  to  exceed  a  foot,  which  brought  them 
through  all  right,  and  re-setting  them  again  early  in  April  they  are 
starting  to  grow  in  their  fourth  year. 

I  am  still  strong  in  the  faith  that  we  must  obtain  our  long-keeping 
apples  and  can  do  it  by  top-grafting  into  bearing  trees,  and  that  it 
makes  but  a  little  difference  as  to  what  variety  you  graft  onto  if  it  is 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  growing  tree. 

I  have  top-worked  the  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russett, 
Northern  Spy,  which  have  had  from  one  to  four  years'  growth,  and 
upon  a  thorough  examination  this  spring  have  failed  to  find  one  scion 
killed  back  if  it  lived  and  made  the  first  year's  growth. 
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I  have  top-worked  about  one  hundred  trees  the  past  spring,  using 
scions  partly  obtained  from  Iowa  and  Maint;  and  principally  of  the 
following  varieties :  Jonathan,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russett,  Northern 
Spy,  Delicious,  King  David  and  Winesap. 

I  find  the  catalpa  and  the  horse  chestnut  among  my  most  val- 
uable shade  trees.  I  have  planted  during  the  spring  more  profusely 
than  ever  before  of  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  small  fruits 
and  flowering  bulbs  and  shall  watch  their  growth  and  condition  next 
spring  with  increased  interest.  My  trial  varieties  have  been  Carolina 
poplars,  catalpas,  elms,  hackberry,  Russian  mulberry,  Russian  olives, 
honey  locust;  purple  berbery  for  hedges;  quince,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  Mercereau  blackberry,  spireas,  gladioli,  dahlias  and  other  flow- 
ering bulbs. 

Every  tree,  shrub  or  bulb  put  in  the  ground  this  season  is  grow- 
ing finely,  and  I  anticipate  much  pleasure  in  watching  and  seeing  all 
the  new  varieties  mature. 

The  peonies  obtained  from  Brother  Harrison,  of  York,  Nebraska, 
two  years  ago,  are  sending  out  beautiful  bloom  this  season. 


Jeffers  Trial  Station. 

DEWAIN  COOK,  SUPT. 

June  10th,  1912. — There  has  been  no  unusual  injury  to  fruit  trees 
and  shrubs  at  this  station  by  reason  of  the  very  cold  winter  of  1911-12. 
There  is  less  injury  apparent  at  the  present  time  to  many  varieties  of 
fruit  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  This  will  apply  especially  to  plum 
trees,  natives,  Japanese  hybrids  and  sandcherry  hybrids.  All  varieties 
bloomed  full,  which  was  not  the  case  the  season  of  1911. 

The  plum  crop  will  not  be  large — many  of  the  native  varieties  are 
bearing  only  scantily  or  not  at  all.  The  Forest  Garden,  however,  has 
set  for  a  fine  crop ;  the  Surprise,  of  which  I  have  a  number  of  large 
trees,  bloomed  full  (they  did  not  bloom  the  spring  of  1911),  but  the 
blossoms  all  blighted.  We  have  not  seen  a  Surprise  plum  for  several 
years. 

We  had  thought  that  the  hot,  dry  season  of  1911  had  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  rot  fungus  (monila)  which  causes  the  plum  blight,  but  I 
guess  we  were  mistaken,  as  we  are  now  having  a  great  deal  of  the 
plum  blight  in  the  blossoms  and  twigs  of  many  varieties.  This  blight 
is  mostly  confined  to  and  adjacent  to  the  older  plum  plantings  that  are 
well  sheltered  by  trees.  There  is  little  plum  blight  on  the  young^er 
trees  that  are  growing  outside  of  a  general  windbreak  of  trees.    The 
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Japanese-American  hybrid  plums  as  a  class  are  behaving  splendidly 
this  season.  All  of  them  are  bearing,  most  of  them  are  set  for  a  full 
crop,  whether  growing  inside  or  outside  of  a  windbreak.  The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is  the  Eureka,  which  is  bearing  well  in  a  sheltered 
place,  but  owing  to  its  not  being  quite  hardy  is  not  bearing  so  well  in 
a  windy  location.  Those  large,  fine  hybrid  varieties,  the  B.  A.  Q.  and 
the  Emerald,  are  bearing  heavily  wherever  I  have  them  growing. 

Prof.  Hansen's  hybrid,  the  Hanska,  is  bearing  a  good  crop.  Of 
his  sandcherry  hybrids,  the  Opata  seems  to  lead  them  all  at  this  time. 
The  other  varieties  of  sandcherry  hybrids  will  all  bear  some,  but,  like 
many  of  our  native  varieties,  there  are  a  great  many  very  small  plums 
on  the  trees.  They  stick  to  the  trees  but  do  not  seem  to  grow.  We 
do  not  know  what  they  will  do,  but  expect  most  of  them  to  drop. 

There  was  no  winter-killing  of  apple  trees,  but  we  will  have  no 
apples  or  crabs  to  market  this  season.  Evidently  the  foliage  was  so 
poor  the  summer  of  1911,  owing  to  the  severe  drouth,  that  the  trees 
could  not  develop  fruit  buds,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  bore 
last  season.  As  a  rule  there  was  no  bloom  on  the  apple  trees  this  sea- 
son, but  the  foliage  is  good  now,  and  all  apple  trees  are  growing  finely. 

We  have  several  trees  each  of  several  varieties  of  cherries.  They 
all  wintered  in  fair  condition,  and  the  prospect  now  is  for  a  fair  crop 
on  all  the  trees.  The  varieties  are:  Bessarabian,  Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency,  English  Morello  and  Homer.  These  trees  were  plant- 
ed nine  years  ago.  None  of  them  have  ever  borne  any  fruit  until  this 
season,  except  a  few  trees  bore  some  specimens  the  season  of  1911. 

We  have  not  lost  much  shrubbery  by  reason  of  the  seve're  cold  of 
last  winter ;  I  am  not  certain  we  have  lost  any.  We  have  several  fine 
spirea  Van  Houtii  that  failed  to  put  forth  any  foliage  except  in  spots, 
but  we  think  this  was  owing  not  to  the  cold  of  winter  but  rather  to  the 
drouth  of  1911. 

We  also  had  to  cut  out  a  few  more  black  spruce  trees,  12  to  15 
feet  high,  that  failed  to  grow  this  season.  They  also  evidently  were 
struck  with  death  by  the  drouth  of  1911. 

Raspberries  wintered  well,  and  what  few  bushes  we  have — there 
are  several  varieties  of  them — promise  a  good  crop.  Currants  are 
looking  the  best  for  years.  Perfection  is  extra  fine.  Strawberries  will 
not  be  very  much  unless  we  get  rain.  It's  rather  dry  in  this  locality, 
although  we  have  had  several  nearly  dry  rains  (or  rather  mists).  Frost 
the  7th  of  June  will  cut  in  on  the  strawberry  crop.  We  also  had  a  hard 
frost  about  the  14th  of  May,  when  the  plums  were  in  full  bloom. 
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Madison  Trial  Station. 

M.    SOHOLT,    SUPT. 

The  spring  of  1912  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  seasons  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time,  good  weather  and  just  enough  moisture  to  give 
the  trees  and  plants  a  good  start. 

The  apple  trees  came  through  the  winter  in  fine  shape  with  the 
exception  of  the  two-year-old  Northwestern  Greenings,  which  froze 
back  a  few  inches.  All  blossomed  fairly  well  except  the  Wealthy  and 
Hibernal  trees ;  on  these  trees  there  were  only  a  few  blossoms. 

In  my  estimation  there  will  be  a  medium  crop  of  apples.  I  think 
the  frost  two  years  ago  and  the  dry  summer  last  year  is  the  cause  of 
the  trees  not  blossoming  as  well  as  they  should. 

All  the  scions  of  the  Delicious,  Lx>wland  Raspberry  and  King 
David,  sent  this  station  a  year  ago  and  top-worked,  came  through  the 
winter  in  fine  shape. 

The  plum  trees  that  blossomed  early  the  last  days  of  April  were 
touched  a  little  by  frost.  Those  that  blossomed  later,  including  the 
Prof.  Hansen  hybrids,  are  loaded  very  heavily  with  fruit. 

Raspberry,  gooseberr>%  currant  bushes  and  strawberry  plants  bear 
very  heavily  this  year. 

Most  of  the  hardy  shrubs  froze  back  more  or  less  this  winter  but 
not  enough  to  hurt  them  much. 

All  perennials  came  through  in  good  condition,  and  give  promise 
of  having  an  abundance  of  flowers.  Everybody  should  plant  more  or 
less  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  such  as  peonies,  phlox,  columbines, 
Shasta  daisies  and  hardy  oriental  poppies. 


Replanting  Old  Orchard.— Oa  the  site  of  an  old  orchard  last  spring 
after  the  field  had  been  staked  out,  and  the  holes  dug  large  and  deep,  some 
good  fresh,  virgin  soil  was  hauled  from  a  piece  of  timber  land  and  about  a 
bushel  of  it  was  put  at  every  hole.  The  trees  were  set  right  in  the  new 
soil ;  they  started  in  a  very  short  time  and  made  a  splendid  growth.  These 
trees  were  set  in  a  field  that  had  been  planted  to  vetch  the  previous  fall, 
so  after  the  trees  started  and  vetch  was  large  enough  it  was  plowed  under. 
The  weeds  were  kept  down  by  frequent  harrowing,  until  it  was  again  time 
for  the  sowing  of  vetch,  which  in  turn  was  turned  under.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  trees  will  develop  finely  if  the  application  of  vetch  is  continued, 
even  though  the  soil  is  of  the  lightest  sandy  texture.— Michigan, 
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Montevideo  Trial  Station. 

L.  R.  MOVER,  SUPT. 

June  18,  1912. — The  only  new  material  supplied  to  this  station 
this  year  is  the  Tetonka  rose,  originated  by  Prof.  Hansen,  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  a  wild  rose  found  on  a  lake  border  in  South  Dakota 
and  a  hybrid  seedling  of  Rosa  Rugosa.  The  names  of  the  South  Da- 
kota wild  roses  are  not  well  known.  The  roses  of  the  timber  borders 
have  been  variously  identified  as  Rosa  Woodsii,  Rosa  Fedleri,  Rosa 
Maximiliani,  Rosa  blanda  and  Rosa  Solandui.  This  last  name  is  ap- 
plied by  the  New  York  botanical  harden  to  the  common  timber  border 
rose  found  throughout  western  Minnesota.  It  is  a  rose  of  considerable 
vigor  and  has  been  used  with  much  success  by  one  of  our  neighbors 
as  a  hardy  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  tender  roses.  Prof.  Hansen's 
rose  is  growing  finely  and  promises  to  be  an  acquisition. 

After  a  winter  of  unusual  severity  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  fruit 
trees  have  come  through  the  winter  with  as  little  loss  as  usual.  One  of 
our  best  trees,  purchased  as  "Anisette,"  but  which  proved  to  be  an 
Oldenburg,  died ;  but  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  tree 
stood  near  a  screen  of  buckthorn  and  so  probably  suffered  from  the 
severe  drought  of  the  preceding  season.  The  Wealthy  trees  have  set 
no  fruit,  while  the  Peerless  are  promising  a  fair  crop;  so  Major 
Reed  may  fairly  consider  himself  endorsed.  There  is  a  promise  of  a 
fair  crop  of  apples  on  the  Oldenburg,  Anis,  Simbrisk,  Pride  of  Minne- 
apolis, Virginia  and  Hibernal. 

The  outlook  for  plums  is  good.  The  trees  have  been  sprayed 
with  a  dust  spray  of  lime  and  sulphur.  There  is  no  evidence  of  cur- 
cuHo  or  plum  rot.  Plum  pocket  has  appeared  on  wild  plum  trees  but 
not  on  the  sprayed  trees  in  the  garden. 

The  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  have  now  been  sprayed  with 
the  lime-sulphur  dust  spray  for  two  seasons  and  never  looked  so  well 
or  promised  so  good  a  crop  before.  We  had  always  been  troubled  with 
a  leaf  fungus  that  seemed  to  cause  the  leaves  to  drop  in  mid-summer. 
The  dust  spray  seems  to  control  this  disease. 

A  large  tree  of  Prunus  padus  comutata,  often  called  the  May-day 
tree,  died,  probably  from  drought.  Smaller  trees  in  the  city  parks 
are  looking  wqII.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  many  trees  of  native 
choke-cherry  died  too. 

Young  spiraea  Van  Houtii  suffered  greatly  in  the  park  plantings, 
evidently  due  to  the  deficient  precipitation  of  1911.  They  are  sprout- 
ing vigorously  and  promise  to  recover. 
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For  planting  on  springy  ground  where  deep  cuts  have  been  made 
through  heavy  clay  soil  nothing  has  succeeded  better  than  Cornus  san- 


Spray  of  blossoms  from  the  May-Day  tree.    From  the  State  Exp.  Station. 
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guinea  and  Salix  Uralensis.  This  latter  is  a  shrubby  willow,  with  blue- 
ish,  glaucous  leaves,  and  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

For  planting  along  river  banks  the  golden  willow  has  been  used 
with  success.  The  merits  of  some  of  our  native  willows  for  such  lo- 
cations ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  Our  native  sandbar  willow  is 
the  natural  protector  of  river  banks,  while  Salix  cordata  and  Salix 
discolor  are  large  shrubs  of  much  beauty.  Sometimes  they  make  beau- 
tiful the  borders  of  highways  across  bottom  lands;  but  it  is  hard  to 
keep  the  highway  overseer  with  his  brush  hook  from  destroying  them. 
Shepheria  argentea,  the  buffalo-berry,  is  doing  well  as  a  river  bank 
shrub. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  few  shrubs  make  a  better  appearance 
in  our  park  plantings  and  borders  than  the  Caraganas.  For  a  screen 
about  a  porch  or  outbuildings  few  shrubs  are  better  than  Caragana 
frutescens.  It  seems  strange  that  this  species  should  be  sp  little  planted. 
Few  nurseries  offer  it  for  sale.  It  propagates  itself  by  seeds  and  from 
root  sprouts,  much  like  Caragana  pygmae.  In  this  respect  both  of 
these  species  differ  from  Caragana  arborescens,  which  seldom  sends 
up  root  sprouts.  Caragana  microphilla  is  very  dwarf  and  would  be 
well  adapted  to  plant  around  the  foundations  of  a  house  along  with 
Berberis  Thunbergii  and  Polygonum  Seboldii. 

Among  old  fashioned  hardy  flowers  we  know  of  few  that  will 
give  more  satisfaction  than  Dicentra  spectabilis.  It  stays  in  bloom 
for  a  long  time,  its  racemes  elongating,  and  new  flowers  continuing  to 
appear.  One  who  has  a  shady  corner  in  his  garden  can  bring  in  from 
the  woods  its  sister  plant  Dicentra  cuculata  and  be  assured  of  an  early 
spring  flower  that  deserves  a  more  euphonius  name  than  Dutchman's 
Breeches. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  8,000  pine  seedlings  were  set  out 
on  two  acres  of  land  at  this  station.  The  planting  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Fernow,  then  head  of  the  Forestry  Department 
of  the  United  States.  The  seedlings  were  not  set  so  thickly  as  he  rec- 
ommended, but  they  are  much  too  thick  now.  The  most  rapid  growth 
has  been  made  by  Pinus  sylvestris,  the  trees  now  being  about  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height.  The  best  looking  trees  in  the  lot  are  Pinus  nigra 
(Austrian  pine).  They  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
with  spreading  symmetrical  tops,  and  very  beautiful.  We  did  not  get 
so  good  a  stand  of  Pinus  scopulorum,  partly  because  they  were  set  with 
nurse  trees  of  deciduous  varieties,  and  partly  because  the  scopulorum 
seems  to  be  a  harder  tree  to  transplant.  They  are,  however,  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  high  and  bid  fair  to  be  strong,  healthy  trees  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 
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Nevis  Trial  Station. 

JAS.  ARROWOOD,  SUPT. 

All  trees  and  shrubbery  came  through  last  winter  in  good  shape 
with  very  little  loss.  The  spring  has  been  backward  and  rather  cold 
and  wet.  The  plum  crop  is  to  be  rather  short.  Rain  and  wind  came 
in  plum  blossoming  time  and  caused  the  young  plums  to  fall  off.  We 
expect  the  crop  to  be  less  than  last  year.  What  we  lose  in  one  thing 
we  make  up  in  another,  so  we  will  get  a  good  growth  on  the  trees. 


Ja8.  Arrowood,  wife  and  daughter. 

We  have  many  apples,  especially  the  seedlings  are  very  full.  The 
loss  on  apple. trees  for  the  year  does  not  exceed  four  per  cent,  and  the 
cause  of  death  is  mostly  due  to  sun  scald,  which  was  confined  mostly 
to  the  Wealthy.  The  trees  that  were  killed  by  sun  scald  were  not  pro- 
tected. They  were  mostly  two-year-old  trees,  so  we  have  no  reason  to 
get  discouraged. 

The  trees  that  I  received  from  the  Central  Station  came  through 
fairly  good,  except  one  King  David  died  back  about  half  way,  but  it 
has  sprouted  out  nicely.  Two  Senators  did  the  same  thing,  but  were 
partly  dead  when  we  received  them. 

All  the  stock  from  Prof.  Hansen  has  done  remarkably  well.  It  is 
bearing  this  year. 

In  regard  to  top-working,  I  think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  Last 
year  I  top-w^orked  one  of  my  hardy  seedlings  with  the  King  David 
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that  I  received  from  the  Central  Station,  and  they  are  doing  finely.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  this  is  the  way  to  get  our  winter  fruit. 

No  blight  so  far  at  this  station.  All  trees  and  shrubbery  have  done 
fairly  well  throughout  this  section. 

We  had  a  very  cold  winter.  The  thermometer  reached  about  40 
below  zero,  but  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  all  winter  long. 
Grapes  are  doing  well  at  this  station.  Strawberries  and  gooseberries 
and  raspberries  are  doing,  fairly  well  and  are  heavily  loaded. 

Crops  and  gardens  are  doing  fairly  well,  taking  into  consideration 
the  cold  and  backward  spring. 

In  regard  to  soil  and  location,  trees  stood  best  in  well  cultivated 
land  well  sloped  to  the  north.  All  trees  that  stood  on  this  slope  have 
made  the  best  growth.  In  regard  to  soil,  we  think  a  clay  loam  is  best. 
Our  own  land  is  a  sandy  loam  with  a  hardpan  under.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Wealthy  has  suffered  the  most  all  through  the  country.  The 
Wealthy  will  do  better  top-worked  on  some  hardy  stock,  Hibernal  or 
the  Virginia  crab.  We  have  been  experimenting  with  the  Duchess  on 
the  wild  crab  which  seems  to  be  a  success.  I  grafted  six  Duchess  on 
the  wild  crab  roots  two  years  ago,  and  I  have  a  wonderful  growth. 


Owatonna  Trial  Station. 

THOS.   E.   CASHMAN^   SUPT. 

June  19,  1912.  The  winter  season  of  1911-12  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  most  severe  on  apple  trees  known  to  the  oldest 
settler.  The  winter  was  not  only  severe,  but  the  summer  of  1911 
was  also  most  unfavorable.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  little 
or  no  rain  fell,  and  the  trees  made  but  little  growth  except  where 
they  were  thoroughly  cultivated.  About  September  18th,  and  con- 
tinuing up  until  freezing  weather,  we  had  an  abundance  of  rain, 
which  filled  the  sloughs  and  lower  lands  to  overflowing,  so  that 
when  winter  set  in  the  ground  was  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water,  particularly  so  on  flat  lands.  This  excessive  moisture  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  caused  trees  and  plants  that  had  made  but 
little  progress  during  the  summer  to  take  on  a  new  growth,  and 
when  winter  came  they  were  in  a  soft  and  weakened  condition,  and 
the  semi-hardy  and  tender  varieties  were  greatly  injured.  Many 
of  them  will  die  before  the  season  is  over. 

Such  experiences  teach  valuable  lessons:  first,  that  we  do  not 
want  to  get  it  into  our  heads  that  varieties  that  would  not  stand 
the  average  winter  twenty  years  ago  will  do  any  better  now ;  sec- 
ond, that  we  must  plant  our  trees  on  high  land  where  the  ground 
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will  not  become  overly  saturated  with  water  during  wet  periods, 
for  apple  trees  will  not  stand  wet  feet  any  length  of  time.  If  high 
land  is  not  available,  a  complete  system  of  tile  drainage  should  be 
installed. 

Every  farmer  should  have  at  least  a  few  trees  of  the  Hibernal, 
Virginia  or  Yellow  Siberian  crab,  that  have  been  top-worked  vv^ith 
better  varieties  by  the  nurserymen,  or  if  he  does  not  wish  to  pay 
the  price  learn  to  top-work  himself.  It  is  like  raising  thoroughbred 
stock.  The  only  way  to  obtain  the  highest  degree  of  success  is  to 
have  the  foundation  secure  and  of  the  best  quality.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  we  must  have  a  hardy  stock,  as  well  as  a  hardy  root, 
for  a  foundation  on  which  to  grow  good  fruit,  and  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  good  quality  of  fruit,  and  have  long  lived  trees,  we  should 
top-work  into  the  tops  of  hardy  two  or  three-year-old  trees. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  semi-hardy  varieties  of  apple  grafted 
into  Hibernal  or  Virginia  crab  injured  by  severe  winters,  and  we 
seldom  ever  hear  of  these  varieties  being  injured  from  any  ordinary 
cause ;  therefore  they  make  a  safe  foundation  on  which  to  grow  o^^ 
apple  fruit. 

Most  trees  at  the  Owatonna  Experimental  Station  came 
through  the  winter  without  any  apparent  injury  and  will  bear  some 
apples  this  year.  I  have  stated  in  former  reports  that  the  seedli^S^ 
at  the  Owatonna  Station  were  extremely  hardy,  and  their  abili^3^  ^^ 
withstand  the  past  year,  without  apparent  injury,  proves  my  state- 
ment. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  trees  planted  on  the  low  land^  ^^ 
the  Owatonna  Station  are  badly  injured,  and  some  of  them  i^^y 
die,  but  those  planted  on  higher  ground,  taken  as  a  whole,  ai*^  ^^ 
excellent  condition. 

It  appears  that  the  injury  to  the  trees  was  caused  during"  ^"^ 
month  of  January.  There  were  twenty-nine  days  during  th^^ 
month  that  the  thermometer  did  not  go  higher  than  40°,  an/d  ^^ 
was  close  to  the  30°  mark  at  some  hour  each  day  during  that  i:iTne. 
The  trees  were  injured  on  the  trunks  at  a  point  just  above  the  sno^ 
level. 

I  would  advise  those  whose  trees  are  looking  sickly  at  tiijs 
time  to  cut  them  off  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground-  J^ 
this  is  done,  in  all  probability  a  new  shoot  will  come  up  above  'the 
graft,  which  will  become  a  bearing  tree  again  much  sooner  tUa^  " 
a  new  one  were  transplanted  in  its  place. 

There  was  but  little  injury  to  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  sVi^^?.^ 
and  plants  in  this  locality,  with  the  exception  of  spirea  Van  Houtn, 
which  was  killed  to  the  ground  last  winter.  Where  these  were  cu 
down  close  to  the  ground  they  are  making  a  strong,  vigr<^^^^ 
growth  and  will  be  as  good  as  ever  in  a  year  or  two,  but  wher^  ^^\ 
has  not  been  done  the  entire  shrub  may  be  destroyed.  Shrut>  ^  ^?^ 
plants  of  low  growing  habit  were  covered  with  snow  most  ^^* 
winter  and  therefore  came  through  in  excellent  condition. 
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Paynesville  Trial  Station. 

FRANK    BROWN,    SUPT. 

Justice  to  all  compels  us  to  say  that  the  Wealthy  suffered  most  of 
all  the  apple  trees.  A  few  trees  have  left  us  entirely ;  others  have  a  sad 
look  that  speaks  of  a  loss  of  healthy  vitality. 

Other  trees  that  we  thought  iron-clad  have  suffered  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  Homer  cherry  never  lost  a  limb  before,  but  now  several 
fine  trees  here  at  station  are  dead.  Others  are  somewhat  injured,  while 
about  one-half  of  them  are  in  fine  shape  and  loaded  with  fruit.  Some 
will  say  it  was  the  winter,  others,  that  it  was  too  late  cultivation ;  some, 
that  it  was  lack  of  cultivation,  etc. — but  we  think  none  of  th^se  theories 
are  correct. 

The  year  1910  had  no  rainfall  that  went  down  over  six  inches. 
The  winter  of  1910-11  had  very  little  snow,  and  the  spring  of  1911 
had  no  rainfall  until  May  14th.  It  rained  frequently  after  this  with 
very  heavy  rains  in  the  fall  until  freezing  weather  set  in.  Consequent- 
ly, trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  grew  until  too  late  to  allow  the  wood  to  harden 
sufficiently  to  resist  old  "Winter's  blast.'*  The  results  are  too  evident. 
However,  the  bulk  of  the  trees  are  showing  signs  of  recovery,  and, 
with  plenty  of  rain,  we  hope  for  the  future. 

One  thing  is  very  noticeable,  and  that  is,  that  the  trees  on  low 
ground  have  suffered  most.  This  is  not  altogether  true,  but  to  a  great 
extent. 

Neither  has  general  hardiness  been  a  safeguard  against  winter's 
ravages.  Pattens  Greening,  with  its  wonderful  record,  suffered  with 
the  rest  to  quite  an  extent.  To  sum  this  matter  up,  three  factors  must 
be  considered :  First,  the  terrible  drouth ;  second,  an  immense  crop  of 
fruit,  that  must  have  reduced  the  vitality  of  the  trees;  third,  a  very 
cold  winter  and  spring. 

A  good  physician  is  supposed  not  only  to  locate  the  disease,  but 
to  suggest  a  remedy.  How  can  we  do  this?  Some  cultivated  trees 
suffered,  others  did  not.  Uncultivated  ones  fared  in  about  the  same 
proportion ;  some  of  the  hardiest  suffered,  while  some  tender  varieties 
came  through  unscathed.  Especially  did  we  notice  this  with  the  ca- 
talpa,  which  always  freezes  back  in  this  locality  (or  has  until  this 
year)  when  it  came  through  without  the  loss  of  a  bud. 

Top- worked  apple  trees  were  entirely  uninjured.  Strawberries 
wintered  in  splendid  condition.  We  left  a  part  of  the  bed  of  Koronis 
strawberries  uncovered,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  plant.  Where  hail 
has  not  damaged  them,  all  strawberries  will  be  a  good  crop. 
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Apples,  plums  and  cherries  will  be  a  light  crop  this  year,  while 
small  fruits  of  all  kinds  promise  well. 

Spirea  Von  Houtii  suffered  greatly,  except  some  that  stood  en- 
tirely in  the  open,  which  were  not  injured  in  the  least. 

Of  the  seven  varieties  of  honeysuckle  here  at  the  station,  none 
were  injured.  Hydrangeas  wintered  in  fine  shape,  as  did  the  sixteen 
varieties  of  evergreens  growing  here.  The  syringa  suffered  greatly; 
some  died  to  the  ground,  others  half  way,  and  some  were  alive  to  the 
top  bud.    What  caused  this  great  difference  in  the  same  variety? 

Most  perennial  flowers  came  through  in  fine  form.  Of  the  50,000 
peonies  growing  here  on  the  home  grounds,  not  one  was  injured  and 
at  this  writing  they  are  a  sea  of  beauty. 

It  has  been  generally  advised  in  planting  commercial  orchards  not 
to  use  more  than  one  or  two  varieties,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
even  the  hardiest  are  sometimes  injured,  it  might  be  well  to  add  a  few 
more  varieties,  with  the  thought  that  all  might  be  injured,  but  prob- 
ably not  all  be  injured  at  one  time.  This  same  thought  might  be  ap- 
plied to  small  fruits  and  ornamental  planting. 


Waterville  Trial  Station. 

SETH  H.  KENNEY,  SUPT. 

We  find  to  date  forty  Wealthy  apple  trees  that  look  as  if  they 
would  be  at  a  fair  crop,  and  eighteen  Transcendent  crab  trees  that  will 
be  at  a  fair  crop.  On  my  highest  ground  I  have  four  trees  of  Meader's 
Winter  that  have  all  died ;  they  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  fall.  They  are 
about  thirty  years  old,  and  I  had  counted  them  hardy.  Close  beside 
them  are  four  Duchess.  One  of  the  four  seems  to  be  injured  on  one 
side.  Of  the  grafts  I  got  from  Washington  that  bore  one-year-old 
grafted  on  Patten's  Greening,  part  have  died.  I  have  some  left,  but 
none  blossomed  this  spring.  The  Duchess  trees  grafted  eleven  years 
ago  with  Malinda  are  as  a  rule  looking  well  but  not  bearing  this  year. 
The  tree  the  cyclone  broke  in  three  pieces — that  bore  about  twenty 
kinds  of  winter  apples — two  of  its  limbs  that  rest  on  the  ground  and 
hang  by  the  bark  have  leaved  out  but  no  apples  this  season. 

The  apple  trees  in  this  section  will  have  but  little  fruit,  but  most 
of  them  came  through  in  good  condition.  The  soil  is  a  black  loam, 
clay  sub-soil  and  slopes  to  the  north.  Most  of  the  winter  we  had  con- 
siderable snow,  which  lay  evenly  in  the  orchard — and  considerable 
mulching  material — but   the   Meader's   Winter  that   died   was  never 
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mulched.  Some  of  the  Seek-no-Further  apples  have  kept  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Bottle  Greening  scions  from  Vermont  six  years  ago 
have  proved  a  good  keeper.  The  trees  top-worked  with  Pound  Sweets 
on  the  Peerless  are  in  good  condition.  I  never  could  grow  these  apples 
before  I  top-worked  the  Ben  Davis  on  the  Gould  crab.  Several  other 
kinds  have  come  through  in  good  condition. 

I  set  a  new  orchard  of 
s  e  v  e  n  t  y-five  trees  this 
spring.  Have  grafted  a 
good  many  Jonathans, 
some  Grimes  Golden,  some 
Delicious,  some  King  David 
and  other  kinds,  all  enclosed 
in  woven  wire  fence  to 
keep  out  rabbits  and  chick- 
ens. In  this  enclosure  I 
have  fifteen  kinds,  mostly 
plums,  Prof.  Hansen's  new 
fruits.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  they  should  be 
well  loaded  with  fruit.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though 
these  fruits  will  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  this  state. 
I  am  taking  excellent  care 
of  the  fruit  trees,  and  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  see  so 
much  fruit  on  so  small 
trees.  If  "variety  is  the 
spice  of  life"  I  expect  to 
have  it  this  season.  Han- 
sen's hybrid  cherries  bore 
bountifully  last  season, 
blossomed  full  this  spring, 
but  a  frost  took  them  all. 
These  I  shall  try  to  cover 
next  spring,  as  they  had 
the  same  experience  as  the 
plums.    The  Hansen  plums  stand  the  early  frosts  the  best. 

Raspberries,  black  and  red,  bid  fair  to  be  a  good  crop.  The  Sun- 
beam, of  Prof.  Hansen,  are  later  this  season  than  the  black  and  are 
proving  more  hardy  at  this  station.    Bushes  set  this  spring  have  blos- 
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somed.  This  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  this  berry.  I  have  also  set  out 
quite  a  lot  of  the  Carrie  gooseberry,  also  Morton  seedling  gooseberry, 
white  and  red  currant,  also  a  few  Pan-American  strawberries  for  trial. 
I  have  set  Sen.  Dunlap  strawberries  and  three  other  kinds  for  trial.  I 
have  set  several  hundred  Norway  poplar  cuttings,  eight  inches  long, 
and  set  them  between  fence  posts  to  use  as  posts  when  large  enough. 
In  the  fall  I  think  I  can  tell  more  about  the  Hansen  fruits.  To  date 
they  are  very  promising. 


A  very  large  Whitney  No.  20  crab,  at  Mr.  Kenney's  place,  bearing  twenty-one  bushels  in  1911 

I  forgot  to  mention  the  Wealthy  apple  trees  stood  the  hard  win- 
ter to  perfection,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  crop  last  season.  The 
winter  of  1884-5,  when  I  lost  forty-eight  Wealthies  out  of  fifty,  the 
thermometer  went  to  40  degrees  below  zero  for  about  one  week  con- 
tinuously. The  fact  of  so  many  bearing  apples  after  the  full  crop  last 
season  speaks  well  for  the  Wealthy.  The  Jonathan  on  Hibernal  is 
bearing  again  after  bearing  last  season. 


Some  of  my  peony  stalks  decay  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  What 
is  the  cause  and  the  best  remedy?  Ground  too  rich.  Cultivate  more 
and  don't  fertilize  so  much. 
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West  Concord  Trial  Station. 

FRED  COWLES,  SUPT. 

After  a  severe  winter  we  are  all  anxious  to  see  if  any  varieties 
succumbed  to  the  severe  cold,  but  on  our  grounds  we  have  found  but 
very  little  damage  done.  At  the  time  the  ground  froze  last  fall  the 
ground  was  very  wet,  and  we  have  a  black  prairie  soil,  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil, and  I  believe  that  this  accounts  for  everything  wintering  so  well. 
The  strawberry  plants  came  out  in  fine  condition  and  are  promising  a 
heavy  crop.  Part  of  my  plants  were  covered,  and  part  were  not,  but 
I  can  see  no  difference  from  the  effects  of  the  winter  on  the  two 
patches ;  however,  we  would  recommend  covering  strawberries  always 
in  the  fall. 

Raspberries  came  through  in  prime  condition.  The  varieties  that 
we  have  are  King,  Iron  Clad,  Older,  Sunbeam  and  Herbert.  The  last 
named  sort  was  sent  to  us  from  Canada.  To  test  them  we  covered  part 
of  them  last  fall  and  part  we  left  standing,  and  those  that  were  not  cov- 
ered leaved  out  to  the  terminal  bud.  We  consider  the  Herbert  hardy 
after  standing  a  winter  like  last.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is  recom- 
mended to  be  of  the  best ;  we  can  tell  better  after  ours  fruit  this  season. 

Prof.  Hanseq's  new  plums  came  through  the  winter  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  most  of  them  are  carrying  some  fruit.  Our  top-grafts  of 
the  Delicious  apple  killed  back  some,  which  might  have  been  caused  by 
too  late  a  growth  last  season.  The  top-grafts  of  King  David,  Lowland 
Raspberry,  Superb  and  Evelyn,  came  through  with  no  injury.  These 
were  all  put  in  one  year  ago. 

We  have  failed  to  see  but  very  little  injury  from  the  effects  of 
the  severe  winter  in  the  orchards  of  this  locality.  We  find  Yellow 
Transparent  and  N.  W.  Greening  hurt  some,  but  other  varieties  are 
making  a  fine  growth.  The  apple  crop  will  be  light — Peerless  will  be 
the  best  on  our  grounds.    Plums  will  be  a  fair  crop. 

In  flowering  shrubs,  the  spirae  Van  Houtii  was  injured  the  most, 
being  killed  to  the  snow-line  in  most  places,  while  other  hardy  shrubs 
seemed  to  stand  well.  We  have  several  catalpa  trees  that  we  have  been 
watching  for  several  years,  as  they  have  seemed  to  be  very  hardy.  We 
thought  that  last  winter  would  be  a  good  test  for  them,  and  find  that 
they  have  leaved  out  to  the  terminal  bud.  We  are  propagating  from 
these  trees  and  hope  to  find  them  as  hardy  as  the  parent  trees. 

The  Chinese  iris  that  we  received  from  China  is  very  hardy  and 
has  a  very  pretty  blue  flower  which  is  very  fragrant. 

Our  Chinese  clematis  is  also  hardy  without  winter  protection  and 
has  a  very  pretty  flower. 
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Testing  Station  of  Mr.  James  Arrowood,  Nevis,  Minn. 

M.    J.   DORSEY,   PLANT-BREEDING   EXPERT,  STATE  EXP.   STATION,  ST.  PAUL. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  fruit  testing  station 
conducted  by  Mr.  James  Arrowood,  at  Nevis,  Minnesota,  on  May  25tb. 
This  station  is  located  on  what  may  be  termed  the  frontier,  horticul- 
turally  speaking.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  jack  pine  com- 
prises a  large  part  of  the  native  evergreen  forest  of  the  region,  but 
others,  as  well  as  quite  a  variety  of  the  hardwoods,  are  also  found. 

Of  the  wild  fruits  of  interest  may  be  mentioned  the  plum,  choke- 
cherry,  pin-cherry,  blueberry,  cranberry,  strawberry,  grape,  etc.  The 
wild  strawberries  were  just  in  bloom  on  the  above  date,  and,  judging 
from  their  abundance,  one  would  be  liable  to  get  the  impression  that 
the  whole  region  was  a  natural  strawberry  patch. 

Mr.  Arrowood  has  made  a  study  of  the  wild  fruits  of  the  region 
with  special  attention  to  the  plum.  He  has  been  searching  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  late  blooming  plums,  and  on  May  25th  all  of  the 
wild  plums  of  the  region  had  bloomed,  probably  at  least  a  week  be- 
fore, while  nearly  all  selections  growing  in  his  orchard  were  in  full 
bloom.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  damage  often  done  to 
bloom  by  late  frosts  in  this  northern  region,  the  wisdom  of  selecting 
late  bloomers  will  be  evident.  While  the  blooming  season  of  all 
fruits  is  much  shorter  in  the  north  and  lengthens  as  we  go  south,  the 
advantage  of  only  a  few  days  will  in  many  cases  mean  a  crop  or  no 

^^^P-       ....  .  1 

Besides  selecting  desirable  wild  plums  and  testing  them  under  cul- 
tivation, Mr.  Arrowood  has  a  number  of  crosses  which  he  has  made. 
A  number  of  combinations  are  found  in  these,  and  to  date  they  have 
proven  hardy — a  valuable  asset  to  any  plum  for  this  region.  One  of 
his  best  plums  has  been  named  Blush.  This  plum  has  received,  favor- 
able comment  from  a  number  of  horticulturists  who  have  tested  it 
Besides  the  crosses  and  seedling  plums,  a  few  apple  seedlings  are  set- 
ting fruit  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  trees  several  of  these  are  very  promising.  One  of  tbf  best 
of  his  grape  crosses  has  been  propagated  and  distributed  to  a  limited 
extent.  Others  are  still  under  test.  Apples  grafted  on  different  stocks 
are  being  grown  here  for  comparison. 

Several  varieties  of  apples,  plums,  grapes,  currants,  one  or  two  of 
peaches,  besides  tl.e  seedlings,  are  being  tested  out  for  that  IcKa^i^X- 
Information  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  varieties  is  valuable  for  any 
region,  and  local  planters  may  do  well  to  profit  by  this  work.  There 
are  a  number  of  men  located  here  and  there  over  this  state,  as  i^  ^^^' 
ers,  who  are  finding  out  first  hand  information  regarding  the  a^J^P^' 
bility  of  fruits  to  their  particular  locality.  The  writer  wishes  "to  ex- 
press an  appreciation  for  such  work  in  closing.  Reports  frorn  Mr. 
Arrowood  regarding  his  work  will  be  looked  for  with  interest  by  ^^^y 
who  are  interested  in  hardy  fruits. 
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Plums  for  Minnesota  Planting. 

W.    J.    TINGLEY,   FOREST    LAKE. 

The  wild  plums  were  very  plentiful  on  the  wild  lands  when  I  set- 
tled on  my  farm,  and  from  the  best  of  these  I  selected  for  a  plum 
grove,  setting  them  on  a  low,  moist  piece  of  ground  near  a  spring, 
that  being  the  same  kind  of  soil  that  the  trees  were  taken  from.  These 
trees,  without  care  or  cultivation,  gave  me  plenty  of  fruit  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  quality  was  not  first  class,  but  still  it  was  fruit,  and 
that  was  the  principal  point  those  days. 

Joining  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  in  1891,  I  com- 
menced to  plant  the  improved  varieties  of  the  Americana  plum,  such 
as  the  society  then  recommended.  Planting  them  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion on  good,  high  ground,  they  were  cultivated  for  about  five  years 
and  then  heavily  mulched  with  strawy  manure.  Then  the  ground 
was  allowed  to  grow  to  grass.  These  trees  bore  two  or  three  fair 
crops  and  then  became  barren  and  a  few  years  later  were  grubbed 
out.  Being  not  a  bit  discouraged,  I  set  thirty  more  trees  of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties,  Stoddard,  Wyant,  Mankato,  Surprise,  RoUingstone, 
DeSoto,  Cheney,  Rockford  and  Freestone  Wolf.  These  trees  have 
always  had  clean  cultivation  and  in  winter  a  light  mulch  from  the 
chicken  shed.  The  mulch  was  spread  in  the  spring,  the  ground 
plowed  shallow,  harrowed  fine  and  planted  to  a  garden  crop.  The 
rough  bark  on  the  trunk  and  large  branches  of  these  trees  is  scraped 
oflf  clean  every  two  years  and  lime-sulphur  wash  applied  every  year. 

These  trees  have  been  out  eleven  years  and  from  the  Stoddard 
trees  we  have  had  eight  crops,  four  light  and  four  heavy.  Rolling- 
stone  did  well  on  the  start,  but  as  the  trees  grew  older  the  crops  be- 
came lighter. 

I  first  became  interested  in  the  Japanese  hybrid  plums  by  read- 
ing Mr.  Dewain  Cook's  report  from  Jeffers  trial  station.  Getting 
scions  of  Emerald  and  Eureka  from  Mr.  Cook,  I  set  them  into  some 
yotmg  Weaver  plum  trees.  They  made  a  good  growth  and  the  sec- 
ond year  the  Eureka  bore  quite  a  few  plums.  The  foliage  of  the 
Eureka  appears  to  be  good  and  the  plums  a  fair  quality  and  early. 

In  1909  I  received  of  Mr.  Cook  scions  of  a  number  of  Japanese 
hybrid  plums.  One  that  he  calls  B.  A.  Q.  fruited  in  1911  and  ap- 
pears to  be  promising. 

When  I  look  back  and  think  of  the  quality  of  the  fruit  that  we 
grew  in  those  early  days,  then  think  of  the  grand  fruit  exhibit  at  the 
Minnesota  State  Fair  in  1911,  the  question  in  my  mind  is,  is  this 
really  Minnesota?  And  the  answer  is.  Yes,  Minnesota  is  not  only 
a  "bread  and  butter"  but  also  a  fruit  state.  t 
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:the  vegetable  garden 

j  Seasoiudble  Notes  for  July 

I  I'  Bj  H.  J.  BALDWIN.  Nobthpibld 


This  is  the  month  that  much  of  the  early  spring  planting  of  vegetables 
will  be  marketed  where  not  needed  at  home.  There  are  so  many  people 
who  have  no  garden  and  he*  ce  must  buy  of  others.  These  same  people  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  strictly  fresh  vegetables.  If  they  pass  through 
several  people's  hands  they  become  high  in  price  and  stale  as  well. 
Private  sales  can  be  made  remunerative  to  the  producer  and  very  welcome 
to  the  consumer.    May  I  give  you  my  method  ? 

Our  city  of  3,400  is  largely  made  up  of  people  of  good  homes  and  who 
live  well.  As  almost  all  have  good  refrigerators  they  can  usually  purchase 
all  the  vegetables  they  need  on  three  days  of  the  week,  so  I  make  the  trip 
to  some  sixty  families  every  other  day,  leaving  me  the  other  days  to  care 
for  truck  farming.  These  cu8tc»mers  must  not  be  fooled  with  poor  stuff. 
Usually  through  July  some  of  the  berry  crops  are  leaders,  peas  sell  well 
with  them,  head  lettuce  is  much  the  best  for  hot  weather,  radish  with  the 
tops  off  and  carried  in  a  pail  with  ice  water  are  attractive  and  sell  well- 
no  one  wants  the  tops  in  the  ice  box ;  beets  bunched  while  the  tops  may  be 
used  for  greens,  carrots,  small  onions  and  early  celery  the  latter  part  of 
the  month.  A  constant  study  is  made  of  the  wants  of  people.  Let  alone 
what  they  don't  want. 

I  believe  it  good  policy  to  always  encourage  boys  and  girls  in  our 
homes  to  raise  and  sell  what  they  can  as  an  education  as  well  as  to  help 
out  their  own  pocket  money. 

One  trouble  we  find  in  our  smdller  towns  and  cities — the  stores  do  not 
want  to  pay  money  for  truck  and  are  apt  to  favor  the  one  that  is  in  debt 
to  them.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  small  vegetables  will  command  a 
cash  price  as  readily  as  wheat! 

Let's  look  to  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes  now.  Did  ever  anything 
taste  better  than  the  first  new  potatoes  ?  Keep  cultivating  often,  and  they 
will  soon  appear. 

The  late  celery  will  need  setting  early  in  the  month,  while  the  early 
variety  will  be  going  to  market. 

Just  a  word  alK*ut  muskmelons,  and  we  will  close  for  this  month. 
If  the  bug  fight  has  succeeded  well  the  cultivating  must  be  frequent  and 
rather  shallow,  keeping  farther  away  from  the  plants  each  time.  Irriga- 
tion pays  well  if  one  is  fixed  to  get  the  water  to  them.  A  forkful  of 
manure  by  each  hill  to  put  water  on  and  let  it  soak  through  both  for 
mulch  and  fertility.  Sometimes  the  melon  louse  appears  on  a  few  plants  at 
first.  It  is  good  policy  to  destroy  these  rather  than  doctor  them.  Nic-0- 
Fume  used,  one  spoonful  to  one  gallon  of  water,  is  one  of  the  best  louse- 
killers.     If  any  one  has  a  good  remedy  for  boys  please  pass  it  along. 
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GARDEN  HELPS 

Conducted  by  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

Sdited  by  Mbs.  B.  W.  Oould.  2644  Haxnboldt  Avenue  So.. 
Minneapolis 

^ 

Keep  the  faded  flowers  picked  off.  This  will  prevent  seeds  from  form- 
ing, which  means  a  more  vigorous  plant  and  a  longer  season  of  bloom. 

Dahlias  and  gladioli  can  still  be  planted  for  September  bloom.  By 
cutting  back  the  hybrid  perpetual  roses  after  the  June  blooming  and  ferti- 
lizing well,  a  second  crop  of  roses  is  insured. 

Geraniums  for  next  winter's  blooming  should  be  selected  now,  but  see 
that  they  do  not  blossom  this  summer.  Pinch  out  every  bud  at  the  earli- 
est stag^  but  encourage  a  growth  of  foliage. 

Cut  your  flowers  every  day  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  put  them  in 
tall  jars  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  They  will  last  twice  as  long  as  when 
cut  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Stake  gladioli,  dahlias,  hollyhocks  and  cosmos  in  anticipation  of  those 
storms  that  come  in  July  and  August. 

Pansy  seed  sown  now  gives  earliest  bloom  next  spring. 

As  the  early  sowings  of  flowers  come  into  bloom,  provision  for  their 
succession  should  be  made  by  sowings  during  July  of  all  hardy  and  half 
hardy  annuals.  They  will  give  flowers  right  up  to  the  frost,  making  your 
garden  look  fresh  and  cared  for  when  others  are  ragged  and  bare. 

Plants  in  bud,  or  even  in  bloom,  can  be  successfully  transplanted  by 
watering  copiously,  then  lifting  carefully  and  wrapping  the  ball  of  earth 
about  the  root  in  tissue  paper.  Set  into  the  ground  without  removing  the 
paper  and  shade  for  a  few  days.  Often  a  plant  moved  in  this  way  does 
not  evjen  wilt. 

Look  in  the  yucca  flowers  at  night  for  the  little  white  moth,  without 
whose  help  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  plants  to  make  seeds. 


Premiums  for  Spraying  the  Orchard.— It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society  are  offering  premiums,  now  for 
the  second  year,  for  the  best  sprayed  orchards,  premiums  running  from 
|50  down  to  $10,  such  orchards  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty  acres. 
The  following  score  card  is  to  govern  the  committee  in  making  the  awards: 
scab,  20  points;  other  fungous  diseases  of  foliage  and  fruit,  5  points;  cur- 
culio,  15  points;  codling  moth,  20  points;  other  insect  injury  to  foliage  and 
fruit,  5  points;  freedom  from  spray  injury,  15  points;  size  and  color  of 
foliage,  10  points;  size  and  color  of  fruit,  10  points. 

The  asparagus  bed  needs  frequent  cultivating,  especially  on  account 
of  the  summer  rust  that  does  so  much  damage  these  late  years.  I  believe 
it  a  good  plan  to  raise  one's  own  plants  so  as  to  not  get  the  disease  from 
the  nurseries.  If  the  rust  comes  on  bad  in  hot  weather,  I  believe  it  is  best 
.  to  cut  off  and  cart  away  the  tops  and  let  it  come  up  again,  otherwise 
the  plants  are  apt  to  die.  Sometimes  a  spraying  of  lime-sulphur  solution 
diluted  one  to  thirty  seems  to  check  the  disease.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
fine  plan  to  manure  just  after  the  cutting  season  to  encourage  a  strong, 
hearty  growth.— H.  J.  Baldwin. 
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Secretary's  Office  Hours.— During  the  months  of  July  and  Augost 
the  secretary  is  expecting  to  be  in  the  office  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Except  two  weeks  in  July,  when  the  assistant  will  be  away  on  her 
vacation,  the  office  will  be  open  every  week  day  during  regular  office  hours, 
except  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

Trial.  Station  Reports — The  mid-summer  reports  of  the  society  trial 
stations  are  taking  up  an  unusual  amount  of  space  in  this  issue,  but  they 
are  of  correspondingly  unusual  interest  and  will  well  repay  careful  reading 
by  our  members.  The  results  of  the  peculiar  season  just  passed  are  here 
noted,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  which  should  be  of  much  practical 
value  are  made  by  the  superintendents  in  these  reports.  To  the  writer  they 
especially  teach  this  lesson:  tile  drain  the  orchard  and  make  a  thorough 
job  of  it. 

Incre.vsed  Crop  From  Spraying.— A  test  made  by  the  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  including  several  hundred  orchards,  indicatse  an 
average  price  per  bushel  of  apples  from  the  sprayed  orchard  of  61.7c  and 
from  the  unsprayed  orchard  49.3c,  a  difference  in  results  which  would  pay 
the  probable  expense  of  spraying  many  times  over.  In  commenting  on 
this  the  report  says:  **Now  if  to  the  above  we  add  the  fact,  proven  by  ex- 
periment, that  spraying  increases  the  yield  of  merchantable  fruit  an  aver- 
age of  two  to  three  bushels  per  tree  in  orchards  ten  to  twenty  years  old, 
also  the  extra  cost  of  picking  and  sorting  where  the  per  cent  of  good  fruit 
runs  low,  it  becomes  apparent  that  spraying  as  an  orchard  practice  is  very 
profitable  indeed.'' 

Program  of  the  Annual  Meeting.— Considerable  materia  has 
already  been  gathered  for  this  program.  The  secretary  desires  in  prepar- 
ing it  to  follow  out  the  wishes  of  the  members  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  would  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  as  to  topics  to  be  considered, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  those  whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  call  upon  to 
present  these  subjects.  It  is  yet  early  for  this  preparation,  but  experience 
shows  that  it  is  advisable  to  ask  for  suggestions  a  considerable  time  before 
making  up  the  program.  Please  do  not  be  over  modest  in  advising  the 
secretary  as  to  your  wishes  in  the  matter,  and  there  may  be  even  some 
subject  you  yourself  would  like  to  present  that  we  should  be  more  than 
glad  to  find  place  for. 

Top- Working  Old  Trees.— Mr.  O.  E.  Dahlen,  of  Albert  Lea,  writes: 
**I  find  top- working  old  apple  trees  a  poor  investment.  We  have  to  cut  too 
big  limbs,  and  the  old  bodies  will  rot.  I  had  an  old  Hibernal  with  nice 
head  of  Milwaukee  and  Windsor  Chief  that  was  my  pride.  This  last  summer 
when  it  was  loaded  with  half  grown  apples  it  blew  down,  all  rotted  in  the 
body  except  a  thin  shell  under  the  bark.  Have  killed  a  dozen  old  trees 
that  way,  some  I  destroyed  in  one  year,  others  in  two  or  three  years.  As 
long  as  we  can  whip-graft  a  young  tree  it  is  all  right,  but  to  change  an  old 
tree  twenty-five  feet  high  with  whip-grafting  without  cutting  big  limbs  is 
too  much  for  me.  It  is  all  right  to  put  a  scion  in  the  old  tree  to  try  vari- 
eties, as  it  cost  less  than  to  plant  the  trees  and  wait  ten  years  or  more  to 
find  out  what  you  got— even  if  it  dont  prove  hardy  on  its  own  root." 
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S.  A.  Beach, 

Professor  of  Horticulture,  Iowa  Slate  Afirricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station.  Ames.  la. 
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WTAttmr  nadlng  thli  magaxlne,  will  yoa  plette  pan  It  Along  to  miim  frl^iul  who  will  ftpprMUto  It  and 
wtem  foa  maj  perhaps  interaat  to  beoome  a  member  of  the  Mdetf— at  leaet  he  ahonld  dertre  benefit  from 
tti  readlnff7Br  dtotnbnttoff  in  this  way  the  twelre  magadnea  reoelred  during  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin- 
ning otf  the  next  year,  upon  renewing  yonr  membership  In  the  aoolety  yoa  inll  be  entitled  to  reeetTepoit> 
paid  a  cloth  bound  rolume  oontalnlng  all  the  magaslnee  for  1911  and  much  other  Intereetlng  matter,  with  a 
fuU  index  of  all  tta  contents.  enttUed  **Trees,  Fruits  and  Flowers  of  Minnesota,**  a  handsome  book  for  your 
library  and  Inralnable  for  reference. 

THE  MINNESOTA 

HORTICULTURIST 
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Orchard  Management. 

S.   A.   BEACH,  PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE,   IOWA   STATE  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE,  AMES,  IOWA. 

In  Speaking  of  orchard  management,  from  what  standpoint  shall 
the  question  be  discussed?  From  the  standpoint  of  what  is  good  for  the 
hog — whether  or  not  the  orchard  makes  a  good  pasture  for  hogs  ?  Or 
shall  we  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  whether  it  is  a  good  place  for 
a  meadow?  Shall  we  discuss  whether  an  orchard  is  a  good  place  in 
which  to  keep  sheep?  What  is  it  we  wish  to  grow  in  an  orchard? 
Apples.  Right !  Then  we  will  consider  the  question  from  that  stand- 
point. Each  one  of  you  may  have  different  ideas  as  to  how  orchard 
management  can  be  applied  on  your  place.  If  you  have  the  hog  point 
of  view,  if  you  have  the  sheep  point  of  view,  if  you  have  the  meadow 
point  of  view,  in  connection  with  your  orchard,  why  then  it  is  for  you 
to  decide  what  is  best  for  the  orchard  from  the  hog,  sheep  or  meadow 
viewpoint,  but  we  here  will  discuss  the  matter  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  that  management  which  is  going  to  give  us  the  longest  life  for  our 
trees  and  the  most  and  best  fruit,  leaving  each  one  to  adapt  the  man- 
agement to  his  own  peculiar  needs. 

I  was  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Underwood  said  to  you  a  little 
while  ago  about  soil  management.  I  believe  that  that  is  more  than 
half  the  battle  for  the  Minnesota  fruit  grower,  providing  he  has  made 
a  selection  of  hardy  varieties  for  his  orchard.  The  next  question  is 
the  study  of  soil  requirements  for  the  plant.  We  can  control  the  soil 
better  than  we  can  the  air.  There  is  something  which  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  fighting  frost,  but  we  can  do  more  towards  controlling 
the  soil  than  we  can  with  any  other  one  factor  in  the  environment  of 
the  orchard.  We  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  protecting  foliage 
against  disease,  do  something  in  the  way  of  protecting  plants  against 
insects,  and  we  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  pruning  trees  so  as  to 
give  the  leaves  a  better  chance  to  do  the  work  they  ought  to  do,  but 
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it  appears,  as  was  said  before,  that  more  than  half  the  battle  is  in  han- 
dling the  soil. 

I  have  often  thought  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  if  every  man 
who  contemplates  the  growing  and  handling  of  an  apple  orchard  could 
have  a  year  or  two  of  experience  in  a  commercial  greenhouse,  so  that 
he  could  get  it  drilled  into  him  that  plants  must  have  water  at  the 
right  time  if  they  are  to  do  well.  In  the  west,  where  they  pay  for  water 
for  irrigating  their  orchards,  what  do  they  do  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  it  ?  The  general  practice  is  to  cover  the  ground  with  a  mulch 
of  dust  made  by  stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  dust  mulch  holds 
the  moisture  in  the  ground.  That  practice  is  common  among  our  lead- 
ing horticulturists  in  many  sections  of  the  country.     Mr.  Underwood 


Orchard  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  where  clean  cultivation  is  practiced  during  the 
Arrowing  season.    Fire  pots  in  position  as  used  for  orchard  heatlnir  in  1911 . 

has  told  you  of  Mr.  Yeomans'  orchard,  near  Palmyra,  New  York.  On 
a  farm  about  the  same  distance  west  of  Rochester  as  Palmyra  is  east 
is  located  a  Baldwin  orchard  planted  out  in  1877.  The  trees  are  forty 
feet  apart.  In  the  year  1903  I  made  an  arrangement  with  the  owner 
of  that  orchard  to  put  it  under  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  information  on  the  question  of  whether  it  was  better  to  handle 
the  orchard  with  sod  and  cut  the  grass  and  let  the  grass  and  weeds  fall 
as  a  mulch  on  the  ground,  or  to  use  the  dust  mulch  system  by  giving 
the  ground  thorough  cultivation,  pulverize  the  soil  during  the  grow- 
ing season  and  then  put  on  a  cover  crop  about  the  first  of  August 
to  help  catch  the  snow  and  hold  it  during  the  winter  to  protect  the 
ground,  and  then  turn  that  under  in  the  spring  to  add  vegetable  matter 
to  the  soil,  which  would  make  it  more  spongy  and  better  able  to  hold 
moisture.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  was  to  compare  what  we  call 
the  sod-mulch  method  of  handling  an  orchard  with  the  tillage  and 
cover  crop  method. 
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This  orchard  being  planted  in  1877  was  then  about  twenty-five  years 
old.  It  had  been  in  sod  until  about  1901,  when  the  present  owner  of 
the  orchard,  Mr.  Auchter,  bought  it.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  not  been 
productive,  but  it  had  not  been  handled  in  the  way  it  should  have  been 
handled.  Mr.  Auchter  asked  my  advice  as  to  what  to  do  with  it.  I  told 
him  I  believed  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  break  up  that  sod  and  put  it 
under  cultivation,  and  he  did  so.  The  next  season  after  he  put  it  under 
cultivation  he  received  nearly  two  thousand  dollars  from  his  crop  oflF 
of  that  orchard  of  about  ten  acres.  Beconiing  interested  in  the  orchard 
in  this  way  I  then  learned  that  it  was  quite  uniform  in  its  soil  conditions, 
and  after  some  negotiations  this  particular  orchard  was  selected  by  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  an  experiment  to  run  ten  years.  This 
work  was  started  in  1903  and  is  not  yet  completed.  At  the  close  of 
seven  years,  however.  Professor  Hedrick,  my  successor  at  Geneva,  put 
out  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of  management,  one  by  the  sod 
mulch  and  one  by  tillage  and  cover  crops,  which  is  shown  in  this  table : 
(For  table  see  page  317.) 

The  average  annual  cost  per  acre  of  handling  by  the  sod  method 
was  $17.92;  by  the  tillage  method  it  was  $24.47;  making  a  difference 
in  cost  of  $6.55  per  acre  in  favor  of  the  sod  method,  as  far  as  the  actual 
expense  of  operation  is  concerned.  But  we  are  not  through  with  the 
comparison  when  we  simply  consider  the  expense  of  running  the  or- 
chard. The  next  item  is  the  average  annual  income  per  acre  for  these 
years.  The  first  year  after  it  was  put  under  experiment  the  results 
were  about  even,  and  we  should  bear  that  in  mind  in  considering  this 
average.  The  orchard  was  of  a  somewhat  oblong  shape  and  was 
divided  lengthwise  into  two  equal  sections,  or  halves.  One-half  was 
seeded  to  blue  grass  and  orchard  grass,  and  the  other  half  was  kept 
•under  cultivation.  The  portion  of  the  orchard  that  was  in  sod  gave 
during  the  five  years  an  average  income  per  acre  of  $71r.52.  The  por- 
tion that  was  under  tillage  gave  $110.53,  making  an  increase  in  the 
average  annual  returns  of  54  per  cent,  per  acre.  Is  that  not  a  good 
return  for  the  money  invested  ?  Does  that  not  pay  well  for  the  extra 
care  required? 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  these  results?  What  made 
this  difference?  In  that  part  of  the  country  the  time  when  orchard 
trees  are  most  likely  to  suffer  for  lack  of  water  is  in  the  dry  sunmier  sea- 
son. This  may  start  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  more  or  less 
drought  may  be  experienced  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  These 
are  the  months  in  which  they  are  most  apt  to  have  the  growth  of  the 
tree  checked  by  dry  weather.  After  the  growth  is  checked  it  takes 
some  time  to  start  again.    Even  after  rain  does  come  the  tree  does  not 
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make  the  same  steady,  vigorous  growth  it  would  have  made  if  it  had 
had  sufficient  moisture  right  along,  as  any  man  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  growing  of  fruit  will  tell  you.  In  1907  ajid  1908,  120  deter- 
minations were  made  of  the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  this  orchard  in  July 
and  August,  as  measured  in  tons  per  acre  for  one  foot  in  depth  of  soil. 
In  the  sod  there  were  about  104  and  under  tillage  about  167  tons  pier 
acre  on  the  average  for  both  years  during  July  and  August,  which  is 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  for  the  tillage  over  the  sod  plat.  This  is  not 
far  from  the  percentage  of  increase  in  annual  net  income  from  the  fruit 
in  the  tillage  plat  for  the  five-year  period.  In  this  case  it  has  paid  to 
hold  the  moisture  in  the  soil  by  frequent  cultivation.  Apples  are  very 
largely  composed  of  water,  and  as  combined  in  the  apple  water  can  be 
sold  at  good  profit. 

There  is  another  factor  which  has  to  do  with  the  vigor  of  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  and  that  is  temperature.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
records  of  the  experiment  show  very  conclusively  that  the  soil  is  cooler 
under  the  grass  than  under  clean  cultivation.  The  average  soil  tem- 
perature during  July  at  a  depth  of  twelve  inches  was  65  degrees,  and 
under  tillage  it  was  67  degrees,  two  degrees  higher  than  it  was  on  sod. 
The  higher  average  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  better  growth.  An 
apple  tree  will  make  better  growth  at  67  degrees  than  it  will  at  65,  other 
conditions  being  equal. 

Next  we  come  to  the  question  of  humus.    By  that  we  do  not  mean 
just  vegetable  matter  turned  under,  but  vegetable  matter  decayed  and 
going  down  into  a  friable  condition,  one  in  which  it  holds  moisture  bet- 
ter and  gives  up  its  fertility  more  easily.    That  is  the  difference  between 
manure  and  humus.    Manure  is  not  himius,  but  manure  will  change  to 
humus.    Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  analyses  showed  a  larger  amount 
of  humus  in  the  tillage  plats,  where  cover  crops  were  used,  than  in  the' 
sod  plats,  where  all  the  grass  was  mown  and  left  to  fall  back  and  rot 
where  it  was  cut.    The  soil  in  the  first  6  inches  of  its  depth  showed  in 
July  and  August  an  average  of  2.4  per  cent,  humus  in  the  tillage  plat 
and  2.2  per  cent,  in  the  ^od  plat,  a  gain  in  favor  of  tillage  of  .2  per  cent., 
which  signifies  an  increase  of  1.8  tons  of  humus  per  acre. 

Aside  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  fruit,  we  had  evidence  in  the 
circumference  of  the  trees  and  other  ways  of  the  differences  between 
.  the  trees  under  the  two  methods  of  tillage.  The  diameter  of  the  trees 
that  were  in  the  sod  showed  an  average  annual  increase  of  only  1.1 
inches,  while  those  under  tillage  increased  2.1  inches  annually.  That 
is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  we  can  give  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  methods. 
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Mr.  E.  Vanish:  Did  you  fertilize  besides  using  a  cover  crop  on 
the  part  that  was  tilled  ? 

Prof.  Beach :  Some  fertilizer  experiments  were  conducted.  The 
orchard  was  divided  lengthwise  into  two  sections,  and  cross  strips  were 
fertilized  with  different  kinds  of  fertilizers  on  different  sections.  The 
fertilizers  did  not  give  the  results  which  were  expected,  and  after  three 
or  four  years  that  method  was  discontinued.  The  tillage  portion  and 
the  sod  portion  received  the  same  kind  of  treatment  with  fertilizers  in 
each  case. 

Col.  Burnap :    What  cover  crops  did  you  use  ? 

Prof.  Beach :  Sometimes  Mammoth  red  clover  and  sometimes 
oats. 

Mr.  Miller :  Do  you  say  that  orchard  was  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age  when  it  began  to  bear? 

Prof.  Beach:  It  was  planted  in  1877.  It  was  reported  that  al- 
though it  bore  some  fruit  previously  it  did  not  bear  a  good  crop  till 
1903,  when  Mr.  Auchter  first  plowed  it. 

Mr.  Miller :  Is  it  probable  that  it  would  have  yielded  earlier  if  cul- 
tivation had  been  started  earlier? 

Prof.  Beach :  Probably  so,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  as 
definite  an  answer  to  that  question  as  I  would  like.  I  must  fall  back 
on  general  observations  and  my  views  of  the  subject  to  support  that 
statement.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  these  men  here  in 
Minnesota  who  have  tried  that.  From  the  standpoint  I  spoke  of  a 
while  ago,  I  should  say  this,  that  if  your  tillage  is  such  as  to  give  the 
tree  a  good,  steady  and  continuous  vigorous  growth  throughout  the 
growing  season  it  has  the  best  chance  to  develop  fruit  buds  for  a  crop 
the  following  year.  Whether  the  tree  will  then  bear  or  not  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  variety  and  upon  your  local  conditions,  or  local  environ- 
ment, which  I  do  not  understand  in  your  case.  If  you  have  trees  of  a 
good  size  they  will  generally  continue  thrifty  and  vigorous  under  thor- 
ough tillage;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  kept  in  such  a  vig- 
orous growing  condition,  if  the  growth  is  repeatedly  checked,  they  do 
not  set  fruit  buds  so  well,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  well  to  try  this 
method  to  bring  them  into  a  more  productive  condition.  One  objec- 
tion to  intensive  cultivation  with  young  trees  is  that  it  may  continue 
the  habit  of  too  vigorous  growth  longer  than  is  profitable.  A  tree 
which  is  in  that  habit  of  growth  is  less  apt  to  be  making  fruit  buds. 
The  trees  must  reach  some  degree  of  maturity  before  they  begin  to  set 
fruit  buds.  When  a  tree  is  making  excessively  vigorous  growth  it  is 
not  in  the  best  condition  to  form  fruit  buds,  but  it  makes  leaf  buds  in- 
stead of  fruit  buds. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Lvman :  Can  you  give  us  a  comparison  between  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa? 

Prof.  Beach  :    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Lyman :  That  would  be  of  more  importance  to  us  than  the 
New  York  comparisons. 

Prof.  Beach:  I  know  very  little  about  orcharding;  in  Minnesota, 
and  I  would  not  attempt  to  sav  how  much  of  these  principles  yf»u  can 
take  to  yourselves  in  your  work,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  you  want 
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to  get  growth  on  your  trees,  if  you  want  them  to  get  good  foliage,  if 
you  want  them  to  have  the  ability  to  set  fruit  buds,  if  you  want  them  to 
develop  blossoms  in  the  spring,  you  must  give  them  plenty  of  moisture 
through  the  growing  season.  You  may  have  plenty  of  fertilizers  and 
give  your  trees  an  abundance  of  them,  but  they  cannot  use  these  fertil- 
izers unless  they  have  moisture  with  which  to  dissolve  them  so  ,that  they 
may  be  taken  in  by  the  roots.  This  question  of  moisture  is  at  the  base 
of  the  fertility  problem.  If  the  soil  needs  fertilizers,  and  you  do  not  get 
an  increase  in  crop  as  a  result  of  applying  proper  fertilizers,  you  should 
then  follow  the  method  of  tillage  so  as  to  give  the  trees  a  liberal  supply 
of  moisture  throughout  the  growing  season  to  make  the  fertility  avail- 
able to  the  plant. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Richardson :  Would  you  plant  a  growing  crop  between 
the  fruit  trees  or  in  the  apple  orchard  when  the  trees  are  of  a  bearing 
age? 


Oover  crop  of  buckwheat  and  Canada  field  peas  in  younsr  apple  orchard  of  the  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Station.    All  these  varieties  shovm  in  photo  are  top-ffrafted  on  hardy  stock. 

Prof.  Beach :  That  is  also  a  local  question.  I  should  want  to  an- 
swer that  from  the  standpoint  of  how  you  wish  to  supply  to  the  soil 
with  necessary  moisture.  In  irrigated  regions  you  can  supply  it  from 
the  irrigation  ditch  whenever  the  ground  needs  it.  If  you  live  in  a 
region  where  there  is  a  plentiful  and  timely  rainfall  you  can  hold 
enough  water  in  the  ground,  both  for  the  orchard  and  the  other  grow- 
ing crop,  but  if  you  are  living  in  a  region  where  there  is  not  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  for  the  crops,  where  semi-arid  conditions  prevail, 
it  would  not  be  a  good  idea  to  grow  any  other  crop  in  the  orchard  ex- 
cept the  orchard  trees  and  fruit,  and  whatever  cover  crops  may  b€ 
needed. 

Mr.  Underwood :  There  is  another  feature  that  enters  into  this 
question  of  supplying  moisture  right  along  this  line  that  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  hardiness.  In  the  last  forty-three 
years  that  I  have  been  interested  in  orcharding  in  Minnesota — and  you 
will  bear  me  out  that  when  we  are  talking  about  hardiness  of  a  tree  we 
are  talking  about  the  hardy  varieties — and  in  this  connection  the  ques- 
tion comes  up  as  to  what  constitutes  a  hardy  variety  of  apple  tree.    I 
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think  it  means  the  tree  that  has  the  best  drouth  resisting  ability.  I  think 
we  have  drouth  in  winter  as  well  as  we  have  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  will  expel  the  moisture  from  the 
roots,  and  in  consequence  of  the  continued  winter  drouth,  as  we  may 
call  it,  the  roots  of  the  tree  become  destitute  of  moisture — and  there 
can  be  simimed  up  the  whole  question  of  winter-killing.  It  may  dry  out 
in  winter  time  as  well  as  in  summer  time,  the  trees  starve  both  ways. 
Now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think  that  tree  that  has  got  plenty 
of  moisture  in  it,  that  is  to  say,  moisture  in  the  soil,,  and  is  in  good 
condition,  whether  that  tree,  so  far  as  the  question  of  hardiness  is 
concerned,  is  not  more  likely  to  go  through  a  severe  winter  when  the 
thermometer  gets  down  to  forty  degrees  below  zero  than  it  has  if  it 
stands  in  dry  conditions,    v 

Prof.  Beach :  With  one  modification  that  statement  is  very  good. 
The  question  is  whether  it  will  not  go  into  winter  quarters  in  good  con- 
dition if  plenty  of  moisture  is  supplied.  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  stop 
tillage  early  in  the  season  so  the  wood  will  ripen  up  well  your  proposi- 
tion is  very  good. 

Mr.  Underwood :  If  you  have  a  dry  season,  and  there  is  no  mois- 
ture in  the  soil,  if  you  do  not  cultivate  in  the  moisture  you  will  find  that 
your  moisture  at  three  feet  deep  will  evaporate.  In  our  orchard  we 
keep  the  ground  stirred  all  the  time,  and  we  find  moisture  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  surface,  and  if  we  go  into  a  grain  field  where 
the  soil  has  not  been  cultivated  I  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  there 
iv  not  a  particle  of  moisture  within  three  feet  of  the  surface.  If 
you  can  keep  up  cultivation  during  the  simimer  months — when  the  sum- 
mer is  dry,  during  July,  August,  September  and  October — if  those  late 
months  are  dry  we  must  still  keep  up  the  moisture.  If  you  will  cultivate 
you  will  have  a  good  growth.  That  I  know  from  experience.  If  it  is 
a  wet  season  you  do  not  have  to  keep  up  the  cultivation,  but  if  it  is  a 
dry  season  you  must  keep  the  moisture  there,  and  if  you  do  not  have 
any  better  way  of  doing  it  you  had  better  irrigate  your  field  before  it 
freezes  up. 

Prof  Beach :  That  is  done  in  the  West ;  there  they  irrigate  when 
they  are  afraid  of  winter  drouth. 

Mr.  Underwood :  Prof.  Beach  has  reminded  me  in  his  talk  of  the 
experience  I  had,  and  which  I  did  not  mention,  with  George  T.  Powell, 
whom  Prof.  Beach  knows.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  keen  observer,  and  he  has 
a  big  farm  near  Albany,  and  we  drove  over  this  farm  together,  and  I 
want  to  bring  out  this  same  matter  that  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  OMt 
here.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  cultivation  would  do,  and  I  wanted  to 
ask  him  while  we  were  driving  over  his  orchard  as  to  his  experience  in 
this  direction.  We  came  to  some  beautiful  orchard  trees,  probably 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  old.  They  were  fine  trees,  nice,  handsome  and 
vigorous  looking,  and  I  asked  him  the  question  what  he  thought  was 
best  in  the  matter  of  cultivation.  I  noticed  he  had  his  ground  free  and 
clean  of  sod,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  particularly  what  his  views  were 
as  to  which  was  the  better  method,  cultivation  or  non-cultivation.  He 
smiled  a  little  and  did  not  reply  rierht  away,  and  he  did  not  sav  any- 
thing until  we  had  driven  on  a  little  farther.  Then  he  said,  "Now  I 
will  let  you  answer  that  question  for  yourself."  Here  there  were  four- 
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ten  or  fifteen  rows  of  trees  that  had  been  given  over  to  some  authori- 
ty of  the  college — I  do  not  remember  now  who  it  was,  but  some  official 
of  the  horticultural  department  had  taken  charge  of  them — ^and  they 
were  trying  to  demonstrate  why  cultivation  was  the  best  method.  Mr. 
Powell  said,  "I  will  let  you  answer  that  question  for  yourself."  I  could 
see  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  same  varieties  of  trees,  the 
same  age,  the  same  condition,  where  one  side  was  cultivated  thor- 
oughly and  the  other  side  was  down  in  grass.  The  trees  did  not  look  as 
healthy  and  the  fruit  was  smaller  where  uncultivated,  and  everything 
indicated  that  the  trees  needed  moisture. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Richardson :  To  conserve  the  moisture  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  under  ground.    Is  not  that  necessary  ? 

Prof.  Beach :    Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson :  It  does  not  take  much  to  wash  out  the  land  when 
we  have  violent  rains,  and  when  we  have  one  of  those  rains  it  takes  the 
dust  mulch  and  the  water  along  with  it.  There  are  men  here  that  have 
been  very  successful  in  orcharding  for  years  by  using  hog  cultivation. 
If  the  land  was  left  alone  it  was  all  right,  but  when  there  came  one  of 
those  violent  rains  it  washed  the  soil  away  clear  down  to  the  subsoil. 
In  southern  Minnesota  our  soil  has  clay  subsoil,  and  it  dries  up  in  little 
pellets  so  you  can  shovel  it  out  almost  with  a  scoop  shovel,  and  when 
our  soil  is  in  that  condition,  and  we  do  not  get  any  rain  until  quite  late, 
the  result  is  our  crops  have  no  moisture  to  draw  on  and  are  seriously 
injured.  Now  these  men  here  say  we  should  cultivate  when  there  is 
no  rain  and  in  that  way  keep  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Apple  roots  go 
down  deep  and  the  moisture  will  go  down  there.  A  few  yeafs  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  read  a  paper  before  this  society  on  my  plum  orchard  in  sod, 
and  the  members  of  the  society  rather  criticised  me  on  that  account, 
and  they  called  a  man  in  here  and  asked  him  about  two  orchards-  One 
was  thoroughly  cultivated  and  nearly  dead  with  blight,  and  the  other 
was  a  success  and  bore  lots  of  apples,  but  was  not  cultivated.  Mr. 
Underwood  was  discussing  the  same  subject,  and  he  advocated  thor- 
ough cultivation.  Mr.  Brackett  got  up,  and  they  had  quite  a  discussion 
on  trees,  and  Brackett  said  if  they  did  not  have  grass  in  their  orchards 
they  could  not  raise  any  apples.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  paper  read 
before  our  society  by  a  man  from  Lake  Minnetonka,  a  man  who  had 
lived  there  for  years  and  years,  and  had  had  an  experience  of  fifty, 
years  in  orcharding.  He  had  grown  three  orchards,  he  had  cultivated, 
he  had  grown  the  trees  in  sod,  and  his  experience  covered  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  The  result  was  that  he  had  no  orchard.  There  ar^  nien 
here  who  have  orchards  who  have  got  to  cultivate  if  they  expect  to  get 
anything  from  them,  and  there  are  other  men  who  if  they  did  cultivate 
their  orchards  would  not  get  anything.  The  location  has  a  great  deal, 
and  you  might  say  almost  everything,  to  do  with  it. 

Prof.  Beach :  I  do  not  believe  any  person  can  answer  all  these 
questions  to  suit  each  individual  grower.  Each  grower  mu.st  t^Y  to 
work  out  the  principles  of  orcharding  according  to  his  own  soi  J  ^^^ 
apply  them  according  to  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained.  I  d^  ^^t 
believe  that  any  man  can  give  directions  for  handling  particulate  ^^' 
chards  under  all  conditions.  I  wish  to  say  just  one  more  word  ^bout 
the  influence  of  moisture  on  fruit,  and  that  is  that  in  the  experin^^^t  I 
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have  described  the  difference  was  seen  both  in  the  amount  of  fruit  and 
in  the  size  of  fruit  borne  by  the  trees.  There  was  practically  a  less 
number  of  fruits  per  tree  or  per  bushel  on  the  tilled  land  than  there 
was  on  the  sod  land.  The  sod  land  had  the  larger  number  of  apples  per 
barrel  or  per  box,  but  a  smaller  number  of  bushels  and  less  value. 

This  past  summer  we  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  tillage  for  the  orchard  in  a  dry  season.  We  had  one  plat  of  tough 
old  sod,  and  one  plat  that  we  kept  disced.  On  the  cultivated  plat  even 
during  the  driest  part  of  the  season  we  could  dig  down  two  or  three 
inches  through  the  dust  mulch  and  the  earth  was  moist  enough  so  you 
could  make  it  into  a  ball,  and  it  would  stay  in  that  shape.  The  total 
precipitation  during  June,  July  and  August  was  several  inches  below 
normal.  We  had  practically  semi-arid  conditions.  The  trees  in  sod 
lost  a  good  deal  of  foliage  during  August  and  even  up  to  October,  while 
those  that  were  on  tilled  ground  held  their  leaves  all  through  the  sea- 
son. When  it  came  time  to  put  in  a  cover  crop  in  the  tilled  ground  in 
August  we  fitted  the  land,  disced  it  and  then  drilled  in  the  winter  vetch 
and  buckwheat  seed.  It  came  up  very  quickly  and  was  three  or  four 
inches  high  when  the  rains  came.  Thus  we  had  a  splendid  growth  of 
the  cover  crop  in  the  orchard  during  the  fall,  and  now  it  is  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  stand  the  winter  and  catch  the  snow  for  winter 
protection. 

Mr.  Vanish :  Have  you  observed  whether  trees  of  the  same  variety 
planted  in  blocks  by  themselves  bear  as  well  as  where  different  varie- 
ties are  planted  together? 

Prof.  Beach :    Sometimes  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Vanish:  I  have  in  mind  an  orchard  that  I  visited  where 
Wealthys  were  planted  ten  years  ago  last  spring  and  have  borne  hardly 
any  apples  during  that  time,  but  this  season  those  that  were  planted 
next  to  other  apple  trees  were  loaded,  while  the  balance  of  the  orchard 
had  only  a  few  scattering  apples. 

Prof.  Beach :  It  would  be  well  to  have  no  more  than  four  rows  of 
one  kind  together.  After  every  four  rows  you  can  change  the  variety 
and  may  thus  assist  the  cross-pollination  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
probably  make  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  some  cases. 

Prof.  J.  G.  Moore  (Wis.)  :  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
may  appear  to  be  greater  sometimes  than  it  really  is.  In  northern  Wis- 
consin we  have  our  mulch  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  by  taking  the 
mulch  aside  the  ground  under  it  seemed  to  be  moist.  Just  across  the 
drive  we  had  a  plat  under  cultivation  exactly  the  same  soil  and  also 
growing  small  fruit.  To  demonstrate  the  relative  amount  of  moisture 
on  each  plat  we  made  some  experiments,  and  it  was  apparentlv  more 
moist  under  the  mulch  than  it  was  under  cultivated  ground,  but  we 
found  the  plat  under  cultivation  contained  more  moisture  than  the  one 
under  mulch,  although  to  a  simple  observer  without  a  demonstration  the 
condition  would  have  appeared  different.  Being  sure  the  man  who 
made  the  demonstration  was  wrong,  we  had  a  second  demonstration 
made  of  the  same  plat,  and  we  found  out  that  the  first  demonstration 
was  entirely  correct. 
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Sorting  and  Packing  Apples. 

C.    E,    SNYDER,   ORCHARDIST,    PRESTON. 

The  barrel  is  the  package  we  generally  use  in  Fillmore  G)unty  to 
market  our  apples  in.     We  think  that  we  can  get  more  good  apples 
for  the  money  to  the  people  who  need  them  in  barrels  than  we  can  in 
bushel  boxes,  bushel  baskets,  bulk  or  in  any  other  way.    Then  a  barrel- 
ful  of  apples  is  a  convenient  package  to  handle,  considering  the  quan- 
tity, and  with  a  little  practice  can  be  handled  with  dexterity  and  ease. 
We  could  put  up  very  fancy  boxes  of  Wealthy,  Fameuse,  Russett,  etc., 
but  not  half  the  apples  on  the  trees  would  run  fancy,  and  then  tV\e 
balance  are  so  run  down  in  grade  that  they  would  not  be  No.  1  io^ 
barreling,  and  lower  grades  are  not  worth  the  barrels  and  freight.    I^ 
bushel  baskets  the  quantity  is  too  small  for  the  trouble.     In  bulking 
apples  they  are  handled  and  jostled  so  much  that  the  vivid  color  and 
freshness  have  left  them  after  being  shipped. 

Apples  should  always  be  barreled  in  the  orchard,  and  if  put  up 
right  will  look  just  as  nice  and  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  journey  as  wben 
taken  from  the  trees.'  If  hauled  to  town  loose  or  in  sacks  and  tbcn 
packed  in  barrels  in  a  warehouse,  they  are  handled  and  jostled  *^ 
much,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  used,  and  are  really  not  much  ^^' 
ter  than  if  shipped  in  bulk.  You  cannot  get  your  apples  to  the  marKCt 
in  their  best  condition  nor  get  the  best  results  that  way. 

Every  man  who  has  over  five  barrels  of  surplus  apples  should  have 
a  barrel  header.  Any  person  can  put  up  a  good  barrel  of  apples  ax*^^ 
they  once  see  a  packer  pack  and  head  a  barrel — and  I  think  yota  <^ 
without  seeing  it  done  after  I  tell  you  how  we  do  it.  We  use  I^^^ 
York  headers,  made  by  Sweet  &  Co.,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.  They  make 
both  the  lever  and  screw  headers.  The  screw  header  is  preferred  as 
It  brings  the  head  down  steadily  and  even. 

In  packing  an  orchard  of  a  hundred  barrels  or  more  we  have  a 
man  take  a  team  and  wagon,  with  a  basket  rack  on,  and  take  out  a 
load  of  empties,  which  will  be  fifty  or  sixty,  and  unload  them  in  a  con- 
venient place  in  the  orchard.    If  there  is  no  sorting  table  in  the  orcliar<i, 
we  soon  rig  one  up.    Take  an  old  door  or  wood-rack  or  nail  four  or  n'^^ 
foot-wide  boards  eight  feet  long  together,  then  nail  a  four-inch  strip 
around  it,  then  set  it  on  a  couple  of  empty  apple  barrels  and  spread  a 
blanket  or  two  over  it,  and  you  have  a  nice  sorting  table  and  a  place  t 
the  pickers  to  pour  the  apples,  and  it  will  hold  several  barrels.       *- 
men  should  do  the  packing  and  keep  ten  or  fifteen  pickers  going.     ^ 
man  nails  the  hoops  on  the  empty  barrels  and  sorts  the  apples  ovef 
table,  and  the  other  faces  the  barrels  and  heads  them  when  full. 
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When  we  get  barrels  the  hoops  are  not  nailed,  and  both  ends  are  in. 
Pick  out  the  best  end,  with  the  fewest  boards,  and  leave  it  to  use  last. 
Take  the  other  end,  use  three  or  four  nails,  4-penny,  and  drive  them 
through  the  outside  hoop  and  slant  the  nail  down  so  it  catches  the  head. 
We  use  liners  that  come  with  the  barrels  on  that  end,  which  is  the  top 
when  finished.  If  you  don't  use  them,  use  more  nails.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  nail  the  next  hoop.  The  two  middle  hoops  put  a  short  brad  nail 
in  each  one  on  each  side.  Then  turn  your  barrel  upside  down,  loosen 
the  two  top  hoops,  knock  in  the  head  and  lay  it  beside  the  barrel  it  came 
out  of ;  then  drive  the  hoops  back  to  position.  Now  the  barrel  is  ready 
to  face. 

People  expect  to  see  as  good  apples  in  the  face  as  there  are  in  the 
barrel,  and  if  the  facers  are  not  good  they  will  think  there  are  no  good 
apples  in  the  barrel ;  so  a  packer  uses  the  best  representative  apples  to 
face  with.  It  is  the  custom  and  people  expect  it.  Lay  a  row  around 
the  circle  inside,  stems  down,  then  another  row  and  so  on  until  the 
bottom,  which  is  the  top  when  finished,  is  covered.  Then  fill  up  with 
the  apples  sorted  over  the  table,  gently  shaking  the  barrel  occasionally, 
so  the  apples  will  settle  themselves.  No  apples  that  fall  on  the  ground 
should  be  put  in,  as  the  bruise  will  rot  in  a  few  days  as  the  apples  go 
through  the  sweat.  Small  and  gnarly  ones  should  be  left  out  as  they 
make  the  whole  barrel  look  bad,  and  besides  they  do  not  fill  up  any  as 
they  settle  between  the  large  apples.  They  add  to  the  weight  but  not 
to  the  bulk.    In  fact  nothing  but  sound  apples  should  be  used. 

Fill  the  barrel  a  little  heaping,  then  hook  the  legs  of  the  header  on 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  bring  the  press  over  the  top.  Lay  the 
head  taken  out  in  position  under  the  press.  Then  loosen  the  two  hoops 
again,  leaving  the  top  one  hanging  to  the  side  as  far  as  you  can  push  it, 
keeping  it  under  the  header  and  the  second  one  just  even  with  the  rim 
of  the  barrel.  Then  turn  the  screw,  dextrously  tapping  the  head  and 
driving  the  hoop  as  the  head  goes  down,  using  a  light  hatchet.  When 
the  head  is  in  place  put  on  the  other  hoop  and  drive  it  to  place ;  then 
take  off  the  header  and  drive  in  some  nails,  like  in  the  beginning.  Right 
then  turn  the  barrel  upside  down  and  put  the  name  on  it.  Some  use 
stencils,  but  a  lead  pencil  will  do.  If  you  have  occasion  to  open  a  bar- 
rel, you  won't  know  your  own  apples. 

In  picking  apples  a  good  plan  is  to  pick  around  the  tree  all  the 
apples  you  can  reach  from  the  ground;  then  put  a  short  plank  on  a 
couple  of  empty  barrels,  get  on  this  and  pick  all  around  as  far  as  you 
can  reach ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  nearly  the  tree  is  picked ; 
then  use  ladders  for  the  balance.  In  this  way  very  few  apples  are 
knocked  off,  and  not  much  injury  is  done  the  tree.    When  you  start  a 
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tree  finish  it,  except  little  green  apples  may  be  left ;  they  get  a  little  bet- 
ter after  the  others  are  off  but  never  make  No.  1  apples.  No.  2  and 
lower  grades  should  be  ground  up  for  cider  or  vinegar  or  can  be  fed  to 
stock.    Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  eat  them  readily. 

Half-bushel  baskets  with  swivel  handles  over  the  top  are  good 
receptacles  to  pick  and  sort  apples  into,  as  they  can  be  put  down  into 
the  barrel  and  emptied  out  without  dropping  the  apples.  Tinware 
should  not  be  used  unless  lined  with  heavy  cloth.  Picking  in  sacks  of 
any  kind  lets  the  apples  roll  around  too  much,  and  the  whole  aim  with 
our  apples  is  to  move  them  just  as  few  times  as  possible.  All  apples 
have  their  season  and  should  be  marketed  and  used  in  that  season.  For 
instance,  if  Duchess  are  kept  in  cold  storage,  we  would  not  like  them  in 
the  Wealthy  season.  The  Wealthy  and  Fameuse  are  very  good  till 
about  Christmas ;  after  that  wt  would  rather  have  Spy.  Baldwin,  Rus- 
set or  Talman  Sweet. 

One  thing  about  the  great  bulk  of  apples  we  raise  here  is  to  pick 
them  just  before  they  are  entirely  ripe,  and  it  should  be  done  quickly 
and  marketed  quickly.  There  is  a  sharp  demand  for  all  our  fall  apples 
then  when  not  much  fruit  of  any  kind  is  on  the  market.  That  is  the 
time  to  get  there.  In  shipping  40  carloads  of  Wealthy,  Pattens  Green- 
ing, Okabena,  Peerless,  Hibernal,  McMahon,  etc.,  I  should  want  them 
all  on  the  market  in  ten  days.  Some  years  the  price  is  not  so  high  as 
others,  but  they  want  them,  and  they  want  them  all  over  the  country, 
just  then. 

Uses  of  Apples  That  Are  Not  Marketable. 

EMIL  SAHLER,  WASECA. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  use  of  apples  so  as  to  make  them 
bring  from  sixty  cents  to  $1.25  a  bushel.  Many  apples  do  not  keep; 
such  apples  are  not  salable.  They  must  be  either  thrown  away  or  fed 
to  the  hogs.  Instead  of  throwing  them  away  they  could  be  dried. 
Dried  apples,  if  dried  properly,  will  keep  for  many  years.  Here  is  the 
proper  way  to  dry  them:  First  of  all  you  must  remove  the  decayed 
spots;  then  you  peel  them  and  remove  the  core;  next  cut  them  into 
small  pieces  and  put  them  in  baking  pans ;  place  the  pans  in  the  oven 
and  gradually  dry  the  apples.  Do  not  bake  them,  but  have  the  oven 
just  hot  enough  to  dry  them  thoroughly.  They  must  be  stirred  several 
times  while  drying.  After  they  are  thoroughly  dried  put  them  in  sackb 
and  hang  them  in  a  dry  room.  They  are  now  ready  for  use  at  any 
time.  These  dried  apples  make  an  extremely  good  sauce.  I  am  sure 
if  you  tried  it  once  you  would  like  it  very  much. 

There  is  another  way  to  make  use  of  the  unmarketable  apples,  and 
that  is  to  make  sweet  cider  or  vinegar  out  of  them.    Great  cartf  must 
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be  taken  when  making  the  cider  that  no  decayed  part  of  the  apples  gets 
in,  for  if  it  does  it  will  spoil  the  taste  of  the  cider.  I  make  my  cider 
with  a  Buckeye  cider  mill.  After  I  press  out  the  juice  I  strain  it.  I 
then  put  it  in  jugs,  for  it  keeps  much  better  in  them  than  it  does  in 
wooden  vessels.  Whenever  I  go  to  market  I  always  take  a  couple  of 
jugs  with  me  so  that  the  people  can  sample  it.  The  majority  of  the 
people  always  buy,  and  in  this  way  I  make  a  good  profit  and  am  most 
always  sure  of  a  re-order. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  unsalable  apples  can  be 
used  and  that  is  by  making  apple  sauce,  jelly,  pie,  preserves,  butter  and 
pudding.  By  these  examples  you  can  readily  see  that  there  are  many 
different  ways  in  which  the  unsalable  apples  can  be  made  profitable  to 
the  owner. 

Mr.  Ludlow:  Mr.  Sah- 
ler,  speaking  in  regard  to 
raising  apples  and  market- 
ing them,  said  that  this  year 
we  had  a  big  crop  and  next 
year  we  would  not  expect 
any.  So  far  as  my  experi- 
ence is  concerned  I  have 
solved  the  problem  by 
which  I  get  a  crop  of  apples 
every  year.  It  is  simply 
feeding  the  trees  at  the 
right  time.  You  must 
make  a  business  of  feeding 
your  trees,  and  not  antici- 
pate a  large  crop  one  year 
and  not  any  the  next  year. 
Now  last  winter  after  the 
ground  was  frozen  hard 
I  hauled  out  manure 
from  the  barn  and  put  a 
big  load  around  each  one 
of  my  trees.  That  is  not 
on  the  new  orchard,  but 
it  is  on  the  old  orchard, 
and  my  old  orchard  has  not 
been  under  cultivation  for 
twenty-eight  years.  I  put 
a  big  load  against  the  tree 
and  cover  the  ground  so 
thickly  that  it  will  smother 
out  any  blue  grass  that 
mav  be  there.  In  the 
spring  when  the  rains 
come  and  the  frost  goes 
out  of  the  ground 
the  substance  in  that  manure  reaches  down  and  feeds  those  little  fibrous 
roots,  and  that  helps  the  big  crop  which  is  to  come  this  next  year.    Now 
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there  is  a  proper  time  to  feed  the  apple  trees,  and  that  is  the  time  when 
the  apple  tree  is  exhausted  more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  you  must 
feed  your  trees  near  the  season  when  you  gather  your  fruit.  There  is 
a  certain  time  when  the  tree  has  got  to  make  its  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
year.  After  that  it  does  not  set  any  fruit  buds  until  the  following  year, 
and  then  it  sets  fruit  buds  again.  Now,  if  I  want  to  get  the  greatest 
benefit  and  the  necessary  results  from  that  manure  in  feeding  those  trees 
I  turn  in  about  sixty  hogs,  and  they  turn  over  the  manure  so  thoroughly 
that  no  insect  escapes,  and  the  earth  is  rooted  up  and  that  manure  be- 
comes incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  it  reaches  those  fibrous  roots  and 
that  helps  to  set  fruit  buds  for  next  spring,  and  as  a  consequence  I  hav^ 
fruit  when  my  neighbors  have  none.  Any  way,  that  is  my  theory,  and 
it  works  out  finely  and  satisfactorily  with  me.  My  trees  are  just  full 
of  fruit  buds  for  next  year.  Mr.  Sahler  says  that  next  year  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  fruit,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  I  am  ccwning 
up  here  to  say  that  I  had  a  bigger  crop  of  fruit  than  I  had  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood :  I  do  not  like  to  have  this  subject  passed  by.  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  Mr.  George  D.  Powell,  whom  I  have  spoken  of  as 
being  one  of  the  foremost  horticulturists  in  New  York  state,  has  a  large 
farm  and  fruit  plantation  and  is  most  successful  in  disposing  of  his  by- 
products. I  visited  his  place,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  information  while  there.  He  does  not  lose  anything  of  the  product 
of  his  orchard.  Everything  that  he  grows  in  the  way  of  fruit  is  sold 
in  a  certain  form,  and  he  exports  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  pears,  apples  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  everything  which  is  not  salable  as  marketable 
fruit  passes  through  an  evaporator.  I  have  an  idea  that  this  is  the 
medium  by  which  we  can  take  care  of  our  fruit.  Briefly  and  quickly 
described,  he  has  a  building  which  has  two  stories.  In  the  lower  story 
he  has  two  rooms,  where  there  is  a  large  stove,  and  up  overhead  the 
ceiling  is  made  of  wooden  slats.  In  these  two  rooms  he  does  the  evap- 
orating of  the  fruit.  In  another  adjoining  room  he  has  the  machinery 
necessary  to  prepare  the  fruit.  He  has  machinery  for  paring  and  cor- 
ing apples,  slicing  machines  and  everything  necessary  to  prepare  the 
fruit  for  the  evaporator,  and  everything  is  picked  up,  nothing  g^ocs  to 
waste.  There  is  a  place  where  the  pits  and  the  skins  and  the  cores  of 
the  fruit  are  put,  and  this  waste  or  by-product  is  all  gathered  and 
packed  very  carefully  and  marketed,  and  he  finds  a  market  for  every- 
thing. Of  course,  I  cannot  give  you  the  details  because  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do  it,  but  if  anybody  knows  anything  about  evaporating  apples 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  him,  because  I  want  to  put  an  evapor3.tor  in 
our  place  next  year  to  take  care  of  our  fruit,  because  there  are  so  niany 
apples  we  do  not  want  to  put  on  the  market.  They  tell  us  to  select  our 
fruit  and  market  only  the  biggest  and  the  best,  but  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  rest  ?  Five  per  cent,  of  your  apples  are  such  th^t  yo^ 
do  not  want  to  put  them  on  the  market,  and  there  is  no  other  \vay  ^ 
which  you  can  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  In  western  New  York  they  do  a  great  deal 
of  evaporating,  and  they  take  good  care  of  the  cores  and  skins  ;  tjiey 
put  them  in  sacks,  and  those  cores  and  skins  are  sent  to  us  as  wine. 
You  can  get  rich  on  anything  if  you  put  it  up  in  the  right  shape. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 

A  "question  and  answer'^  EXERCISE  CONDUCTED  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING 
BY  H.   J.   BALDWIN,  VEGETABLE  GARDENER,   NORTHFIELD. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Baldwin:  I  was  interested  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  season  in  a  statement  that  came  out  in  some  paper  relative 
to  the  product  that  came  from  the  market  gardeners  in  Minneapolis 
and  surrounding  counties.  If  you  were  to  figure  up  the  apple  crop 
this  year,  as  much  as  we  appreciate  that  fruit  and  as  high  a  price 
as  it  sells  for,  you  would  find  that  the  vegetable  crop  of  our  country 
as  a  whole,  and  in  the  states,  especially  in  the  localities  near  the  Twin 
Cities,  where  the  output  of  garden  products  would  surprise  you,  you 
would  find  that  the  apple  crop  was  not  in  it  for  a  moment  with  the 
vegetable  crop.  Think  for  a  moment  how  important  the  vegetable 
crop  is !  Last  season,  when  there  was  hardly  an  apple,  and  the  price 
was  almost  prohibitive,  there  were  thousands  of  loads  of  vegetable 
brought  into  town  and  sold.  The  crop  was  not  only  very  valuable,  but 
it  is  something  that  everybody  has  to  have.  In  many  families  the 
apple  is  a  luxury  which  they  cannot  afford  to  buy.  The  vegetable 
product  of  various  kinds  is  something  that  every  family  must  have. 

It  might  be  fitting  to.  say  right  here  a  word  or  two  relative  to  the 
starting  of  a  vegetable  garden  in  summer.  I  suppose  I  am  speaking  to 
a  majority  of  people  who  are  not  professional  market  gardeners,  but 
are  probably  running  a  garden  in  connection  with  their  farm  work — 
that  is  the  majority  of  them.  I  take  it  that  anybody  who  does  not 
know  how  to  start  a  hotbed  successfully  is  very  much  handicapped  in 
getting  a  start  at  all  in  gfrowing  vegetables.  It  is  very  important  to 
know  how  to  run  a  hotbed,  and  those  who  do  not  know  should  learn. 
I  have  found  that  nothing  compares  with  cement  construction  for  the 
foundation  for  a  hotbed.  That  is  all  right  for  any  man  who  has 
gumption,  and  can  put  it  in  without  any  hired  help.  Mine  are  put  in 
that  way,  and  if  any  of  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  about  cement 
hotbed  frame  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Peterson :    How  thick  do  you  make  the  walls  of  your  frame  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  find  six  inches  is  sufficient.  You  want  to  dig  a 
trench  for  your  frame  just  big  enough  to  fill  up  with  grout,  and  put 
in  all  the  old  stones  you  have,  brick,  old  iron,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
and  if  you  have  any  old  pipe  to  bind  the  cement  toerether  it  will  work 
very  well.  Fill  it  up  all  around,  fill  it  to  the  surface,  and  then  you 
have  to  put  up  some  boards,  between  which  you  fill  in  cement.  You 
want  to  make  the  upper  side  just  about  six  inches  higher  than  you  do 
the  lower  side,  in  order  to  give  the  sash  the  proper  slope.  As  to  the 
depth  of  a  hotbed,  that  depends  considerably  on  what  time  you  want 
to  start  it.    You  need  to  make  it  considerably  deeper  if  you  want  to 
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Start  your  hotbed  in  March  than  if  you  start  it  in  April  or  later.  You 
can  readily  gauge  that  depth.  If  you  put  it  in  the  last  part  of  Febru- 
ary or  the  first  part  of  March,  three  feet  is  plenty,  and  if  you  do  not 
care  to  start  it  till  the  1st  of  April,  probably  eight  to  ten  inches 
shallower  would  do.  Make  your  frame  so  that  the  sash  will  lap  over 
a  little.  I  use  six  foot  sash,  and  my  sash  covers  the  frame  nicely.  I 
make  my  beds  twenty- four  feet  long.  It  might  be  a  few  inches  shorter, 
and  eight  foot  sash  makes  it  tight  and  warm.  After  I  get  the  dirt  and 
fine  manure  mixed  I  cover  with  leaves  or  coarse  manure,  and  then  I 
can  start  the  bed  at  any  time.  I  can  start  any  day  in  winter  as  far  as 
the  loam  is  concerned.  One  end  has  nothing  in  it,  and  in  the  other 
end  we  have  the  dirt.  You  start  and  put  in  hothouse  manure  one-half 
way  and  tramp  solid,  then 
throw  onto  this  all  the 
loam.  Proceed  to  fill  the 
other  half  with  manure, 
and  then  you  need  throw 
only  half  of  the  dirt  back 
onto  this.  Then  you  can 
put  on  your  sash,  and  you 
are  ready  to  go  to  work. 
You  have  to  provide  also 
wooden  shutters  to  protect 
from  snow. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Wells:  How 
do  you  fix  it  so  the  wind 
will  not  blow  oflF  the  sash  ? 
Mr.  Baldwin :  Unless 
the  wind  is  perfectly  ter- 
rific I  have  never  had  any 
trouble  that  way.  Once  in 
a  while  you  have  to  weight 
them  down  if  you  happen 
to  open  them  up  on  a  warm  day. 

Mr.  Martin :    Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  sash  getting  tight  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  No,  not  particularly,  but  a  good  many  times  I 
have  had  them  fit  so  tight  that  I  had  to  pry  the  sash  off.  As  soon  as  it 
is  shut  up  at  night  I  put  the  shutters  on  top,  and  we  have  no  trouble 
at  all.     I  had  rather  have  a  hotbed  too  cold  than  too  hot. 

Mr.  Husser:  Would  you  sow  plants  of  a  diflferent  nature,  such 
as  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetable  seed,  in  the  same  hotbed  ? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  You  will  find 
that  a  hotbed  needs  to  be  made  up  for  different  plants.  I  make  up  a 
bed  for  radishes,  another  one  for  lettuce  and  so  on  for  the  diflferent 
vejs:etables.  We  grow  radishes  for  the  roots,  and  we  do  not  want  the 
top.  Lettuce  you  grow  for  the  top,  and  you  don't  care  anything  about 
the  roots,  and  you  want  the  top  to  get  as  big  as  it  can.  You  have  to 
have  more  air  space  for  lettuce  and  not  so  much  for  radishes.  Then 
also  different  plants  need  different  temperatures.  For  instance,  you 
start  tomato  plants  in  the  hotbed  and  they  need  a  great  deal  of  sun, 
they  want  a  warm  temperature,  while  on  the  other  hand  celery  needs 
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a  lower  temperature.  It  makes  a  big  diflference  whether  you  start 
your  plants  right  as  to  how  they  grow  in  the  future.  In  starting  plants 
real  early,  where  you  are  limited  as  to  space  you  can  start  them  almost 
anywhere,  and  they  are  on  almost  equal  conditions  until  they  get  out  of 
the  ground,  and  then  you  can  commence  to  transplant  and  put  them 
into  situations  where  the  temperature  is  proper  for  each  kind  of  plant. 
After  they  have  made  a  growth  so  that  they  can  be  transplanted,  we 
usually  at  that  time  of  the  year  have  less  of  cold  weather  to  contend 
"with.  Cabbage  I  start  quite  early,  and  the  early  cabbage  is  hardly 
more  than  out  of  the  ground  until  I  begin  to  plant  them  singly.  Cab- 
bages need  a  cool  place  in  which  to  grow. 

Mr.  Johnson :  Do  you  make  your  beds  solid  all  the  way  through, 
or  do  you  put  divisions  in  every  six  feet  in  the  frame? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  run  my  bed  continuously  twenty- four  feet,  and 
that  gives  me  room  enough  when  I  take  off  the  sash  so  that  I  can 
take  oflF  four  on  one  side  and  four  on  another.  Some  lift  a  six-foot 
sash,  but  I  have  an  iron,  a  kind  of  a  hook,  that  I  can  stand  on  the  lower 
side  and  by  giving  it  a  pull  can  raise  up  the  sash.  You  can  do  that 
very  quickly.  I  can  uncover  seventy-five  to  eighty  sash  in  about  ten 
minutes  in  that  way.  I  like  to  leave  them  open  when  the  weather  is  in 
proper  condition  and  give  them  as  much  air  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Busse :    What  have  you  to  say  about  the  stem  rot  in  cabbage? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  have  learned  a  few  things  about  that.  I  raise 
the  Holland  cabbage,  and  that  is  a  cabbage  that  you  have  to  keep  oflF 
of  low  ground.  You  don't  want  to  put  them  on  low,  black  soil,  but 
put  them  on  higher  ground.  One  cause  of  that  trouble  is  that  the 
plants  are  put  too  close  together.  You  are  apt  to  plant  them  close 
together  and  try  to  grow  as  many  as  you  can  on  a  given  piece  of 
ground.  Keep  them  so  the  sun  can  get  at  the  stems,  and  you  will 
find  that  stem-rot  will  be  largely  eliminated.  Somebody  puts  in 
this  question:  "Which  way  for  a  fellow  to  raise  cabbage  seed?"  I 
have  not  had  any  experience  in  growing  cabbage  seed.  It  is  one  of 
those  plants  that  is  very  readily  raised  in  any  locality.  Most  gardeners 
get  their  seed  from  the  old  country.  Some  of  the  native  grown  seed 
is  very  good.  That  raised  on  Long  Island  and  places  along  there  is 
very  good.    I  do  not  raise  my  own  seed. 

Mr.  Gordon :  The  seed  can  be  raised  well  enough,  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  seed  is  strong  enough,  whether  it  has  vitality 
enough,  I  want  to  ask  whether  we  can  raise  a  cabbage  plant  this  year 
and  put  it  in  the  cellar  with  the  root  and  raise  seed  from  it  the  next. 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Oh,  yes,  that  can  be  done  very  readily.  Cauliflower 
seed  is  grown  in  that  way — that  seed  is  raised  almost  entirely  in  the 
old  country. 

Mr.  Anderson :    Do  you  transplant  cabbage  and  tomato  plants? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  do.  The  transplanted  ones  are  better  in  every 
way.  To  some  people  it  seems  like  a  very  great  burden  to  transplant 
plants.  People  come  along  and  say  to  me,  "Did  you  transplant  all  those 
five  hundred  plants?'*  I  tell  them,  yes  of  course,  and  I  laugh  at  them. 
It  is  no  great  job  to  set  from  three  to  five  hundred  plants,  I  can  set 
them  in  two  to  three  hours.  I  make  a  specialty  of  tomato  plants,  and 
I  enjoy  the  growing  of  them.    I  sell  the  farmers  perhaps  seventy-five 
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dollars'  worth  of  plants  per  year.  They  are  transplanted  three  times, 
and  the  farmers  get  a  good  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  those  plants  be- 
cause they  are  strong  and  stocky  and  well  rooted.  Some  have  buds 
on  and  some  even  blossoms,  so  they  continue  to  grow  right  along.  I 
would  not  sell  them  unless  they  were  transplanted. 

Mr.  Glidden  (S.  D.) :  I  am  from  South  Dakota  and  it  is  very 
dry  there,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  this  transplanting  unless 
we  have  an  especially  favorable  season.  For  the  general  crop  I  mark 
oflF  my  ground  with  a  cornplanter,  then  I  drill  the  seed  in  in  the  corn- 
planter  marks.  I  then  give  it  a  little  cultivation  with  a  hand  cultivator, 
and  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  I  hoe  the  weeds  out  of 
the  cabbage  and  tomatoes,  and  I  find  in  tiiat  way  I  get  a  good  deal 
better  stand  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  get  by  the  method  of  plant- 
ing and  then  transplanting. 

Mr.  Ludlow:  I  want  to  take  a  hand  against  the  seed  catalogs 
which  usually  say  that  tomatoes  must  be  planted  on  poor  soil.  I  be- 
lieve tomatoes  planted  on  rich  soil  will  do  a  great  deal  better  than 
if  planted  on  poor  soil.  They  can  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  give  twice  the  return  on  rich  soil  that  they  do  on  poor.  If  the 
tops  are  cut  off,  the  substance  will  all  go  into  the  fruit.  Of  course, 
we  understand  that  when  tomatoes  are  planted  on  rich  ground  there 
will  be  very  dense  foliage,  they  grow  very  rapidly,  and  the  foliage  will 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit,  but  if  they  are  properly  trimmed  the 
fruit  will  be  developed  more  than  the  foliage,  and  I  believe  in  that  way 
we  have  better  success  with  tomatoes  on  rich  ground  than  we  can  on 
poor.  You  get  larger  fruit,  it  is  colored  up  better  and  it  is  better  in 
every  way.  For  instance,  I  planted  the  Ponderosa  tomato.  I  trel- 
lished  them  up  on  a  wire  trellis,  trimmed  them  up  to  one  vine,  and  I 
had  as  fine  fruit  as  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  this  country.  The  fruit 
was  large  and  round  and  perfect.  After  I  got  them  all  tied  up  on 
the  trellis  I  trimmed  them  so  that  the  fruit  had  a  chance  to  develop  in- 
stead of  the  foliaee. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  may  do  with  certain  varieties  of  tomatoes. 
Now  you  take  the  Earliana,  that  never  ofrows  much  foliage,  and  you 
cannot  treat  it  in  the  way  you  treat  the  Ponderosa.  Perhaps  by  using 
a  little  more  ashes  and  not  so  much  nitrogen  it  will  keep  the  plant 
from  growing  so  much  foliage,  and  will  do  better  in  the  way  of  fruit.  I 
believe  you  ought  to  be  careful  in  trimming  tomatoes  not  to  trim  too 
severely.  The  fruit  commences  to  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant, 
and  if  you  cut  the  top  off  you  destroy  the  chance  of  getting  more  fruit 
after  the  fruit  in  the  lower  part  of  stem  has  ripened,  and  you  will 
find  that  in  a  short  time  your  plant  will  be  without  foliage.  Some 
kinds  need  severe  trimming,  like  the  Ponderosa,  but  ordinarily  if  you 
cut  oflF  the  laterals  and  then  trim  off  the  top  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  have  a  bare  vine. 

Mr.  Glidden  :    What  do  you  consider  the  best  early  tomato? 

Mr.  Baldwin :  Perhaps  the  Earliana  is  the  best  type  we  have  of 
the  extra  early  tomato.  The  season  can  be  very  much  prolonged  by 
planting  at  different  times.  If  you  will  sow  your  seed  at  different 
times  so  that  you  can  keep  up  a  succession  of  plants  you  can  prolong 
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the  fruiting  season  until  a  very  late  period.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
fruit  from  those  later  grown  plants  is  much  nicer  and  finer  in  every, 
way  than  from  the  plants  that  are  set  early  and  are  kept  fruiting  dur- 
ing the  season.  We  plan  to  have  fresh  tomatoes  on  the  table  four 
months  during  the  season,  and  I  think  if  the  proper  attention  is  given 
anybody  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Baker :  I  can  hardly  see  the  sense  in  allowing  a  tomato  vine 
to  grow  ten  to  twelve  feet  lon^.  If  you  trim  oflf  some  of  that  vine  you 
will  certainly  have  earlier  frmt.  If  vou  will  cut  off  the  top  you  will 
certainly  get  better  fruit,  and  there  wiU  not  be  a  whole  lot  of  little  green 
ones  to  throw  away  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Howard:  What  is  the  best  kind  of  a  seeder  for  all  kinds 
of  seeds? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  think  the  Planet,  Jr.,  is  a  good  one,  but  then 
there  are  others,  too,  like  the  Iron  Age  and  others,  but  I  use  the 
Planet,  Jr.  There  is  a  gfreat  deal  of  satisfaction  in  using  a  seeder  if 
one  knows  how  to  use  the  machine. 

Now  I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  few  mcnnents  on  the  potato. 
I  have  seen  accounts  and  heard  remarks  about  crops  of  potatoes, 
specimens  of  which  weighed  four  pounds  apiece.  They  were  prob- 
ably grown  like  those  of  a  man  about  whom  I  heard  a  story.  This 
fellow,  it  seems,  was  up  against  the  dry  weather  and  found  that  his 
potatoes  would  not  grow.  He  tried  to  water  them,  but  that  did  not 
work;  it  did  not  rain,  and  so  he  found  himself  up  against  it.  He 
finally  hit  upon  the  happy  scheme  of  planting  an  onion  in  every  hill 
of  potatoes  and  the  onion  made  the  eyes  of  the  potatoes  water  and 
he  had  plenty  of  moisture  and  secured  a  good  crop. 

Mr.  Carlson:  What  do  you  consider  the  best  early  variety  of 
potatoes? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  If  you  go  to  the  market  here  in  Minneapolis 
ybn  may  expect  to  find  nine  loads  out  of  every  ten  of  Early  Ohio. 
I  think  there  is  no  potato  so  near  the  standard  as  the  Early  Ohio. 
There  are  some  early  ones  on  the  market  that  are  not  fit  to  eat,  how- 
ever, like  the  Bliss  Triumph. 

Mr.  Sampson:     How  about  the  Early  Rose? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  is  quite  an  early  potato,  but  it  scabs  easily 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  Early  Ohio.  How- 
ever, in  localities  where  the  Rose  does  well  and  is  not  scabbed  so 
much,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  variety  to  plant.  The  soil 
for  early  potatoes  must  have  different  treatment  than  that  for  late 
potatoes.  An  early  potato  ought  to  grow  in  eleven  weeks,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  a  potato  that  grows  in  eleven  weeks  ought  to 
be  differently  treated  from  that  which  takes  eighteen  weeks  to  grow. 
You  have  to  prepare  the  soil  in  a  different  way  for  an  eleven  weeks' 
potato  than  for  an  eighteen  weeks'  potato.  In  my  soil  I  do  not  want 
any  fresh  fertilizer  for  late  potatoes,  but  if  I  can  manure  the  soil  the 
year  before  and  put  no  manure  on  the  year  the  potatoes  are  planted 
I  can  get  a  great  deal  better  potato  than  I  could  if  I  had  put  on  fresh 
manure.  By  using  horse  manure  you  can  raise  early  potatoes  that 
are  not  scabby,  but  with  cow  manure  you  get  scabby  potatoes. 
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Mr.  Pierce:     Is  the  Early  Ohio  a  good  eating  potato? 

Mr.  Baldwin:     It  is  one  of  the  best  potatoes  grown. 

Mr.  Pierce:     Are  they  not  hollow-hearted? 

Mr.  Baldwin:     No;  not  unless  they  are  grown  over-large. 

Mr.  Anderson:  Do  timothy  and  clover  make  good  potato  ground? 

Mr.  Baldwin:     Yes;  there  is  nothing  better  than  clover  ground. 

Mr.  George:  Is  there  not  danger  of  manuring  too  heavily  and 
getting  scab  on  the  potatoes? 

Mr.  Baldwin:*  I  am  doing  just  gardening  work,  and  my  soil 
is  fertilized  very  highly,  and  I  think  it  should  be  much  worse  for 
scab  than  other  soils.  Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  potato 
growing  knows  or  ought  to  know  that  there  is  no  need  of  having 
scabby  potatoes  on  the  place.  He  can  treat  the  seed  with  corrosive 
sublimate  or  formaldehyde. 

Mr.  Barnes:  Would  you  raise  potatoes  on  ground  two  years 
in  succession? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Oh,  no;  it  would  be  foolish  to  try  to  raise  theni 
on  the  same  ground  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Johnson:     Is  the  Carmen  No.  3  a  good  potato? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  is  a  very  good  potato  indeed,  and  another 
that  is  about  equally  good  is  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  The  best  crop 
I  saw  around  Northfield  were  Carmen  No.  3. 

Mr.  Jones:    Are  they  not  liable  to  get  hollow? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes;  there  is  just  the  same  trouble  there  is  with 
any  large  potato.  Don't  put  too  much  fertilizer  on  the  ground  and 
don't  expect  to  get  too  big  a  crop.  It  is  better  to  have  medium  pota- 
toes and  not  so  many  than  it  is  to  have  too  large  ones  and  a  big  yield. 

Mr.  Darling:  Could  you  not  reduce  the  size  of  the  potato  by 
planting  thicker? 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  had  an  experiment  one  year  when  seed  was 
plenty  and  I  had  Early  Ohios,  very  large  and  smooth.  I  put  a  barrel 
in  two  or  three  rows,  twenty  rods  long,  and  those  potatoes  produced 
about  five  times  as  many  little  ones,  which  I  had  to  throw  out,  as 
the  rows  planted  with  potatoes  cut  in  the  usual  way.  That  is  a  great 
trouble  in  planting  potatoes  too  thickly,  there  are  so  many  that  grow 
small  and  are  not  fit  for  the  market  and  have  to  be  fed  or  thrown 
away.  You  would  better  have  potatoes  that  are  large  and  salable 
and  good  to  eat  than  to  raise  so  many. 

Mr.  Ordway:  This  year  I  had  about  two  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  sod  broken  the  year  prior.  Two  years  ago  our  crop  of 
potatoes  was  the  largest  on  low  land.  A  pure  peat  was  not  as  good 
as  mixed  soil.  There  was  a  tendency  of  the  potato  to  turn  a  pink 
color  inside. 

Mr.  Dooley :  We  had  last  year  a  brown  potato  bug,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  anyone  else  was  troubled  with  that  bug. 

Mr.  Ludlow:  Back  in  Ohio,  when  I  was  a  boy  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old,  we  had  a  reg^ular  siege  one  season  of  those  bugs 
and  they  went  over  the  whole  territory.  We  took  some  straw  and 
strung  it  out  lightly  along  the  rows  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  we  never 
saw  any  more  of  those  bugs.     (Laughter.) 
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Mr.  Baldwin:  Yes;  today  they  are  here,  and  the  next  day  they 
are  gone,  and  probably  they  will  not  return  for  niany  years  and  per- 
haps not  at  all.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  few  around  the  house 
on  asters  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Carlson:    They  do  not  like  airslaked  lime  either. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  I  don't  thiilk  they  are  a  pest  like  the  old-fash- 
ioned potato  bug.  The  old-fashioned  squash  bug  when  it  first  came 
out  was  one  of  the  worst  pests  we  ever  had.  If  you  ever  squeezed 
one  in  your  finger  you  would  never  do  it  again,  because  it  smelled 
worse  than  a  skunk.  I  used  to  lay  awake  nights  to  think  how  to 
save  the  squashes  from  these  bugs.  One  night  I  thought  out  a  scheme 
that  I  put  into  practice,  and  I  think  I  succeeded.  This  is  the  scheme 
I  hit  upon :  I  observed  that  one  weak  point  about  those  squash  bugs 
was  the  fact  that  they  would  all  come  home  to  roost  every  night, 
and  there  would  be  thousands  in  the  morning  in  a  place  about  a  yard 
square.  I  had  twelve  to  fifteen  colonies  in  my  patch.  I  bought  my- 
self one  of  these  blow  torches  like  electricians  and  tinners  use,  and 
I  went  out  there  early  in  the  morning  with  that  blow  torch  and  I  think 
in  two  hours'  time  I  had  killed  about  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  those 
bugs.  I  thought  the  neighbors  would  want  to  lx)rrow  my  blow  torch, 
so  I  went  over  to  my  neighbors  and  wiped  the  bugs  out  of  their 
patches,  too. 

Mr.  Glidden  (S.  D.)  :  I  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  bugs  by 
using  air-slaked  lime.  Take  an  old  thin  gunnysack  and  fill  it  with 
lime  and  then  shake  it  over  the  wine,  and  you  will  find  after  several 
applications  of  that  treatment  you  will  not  be  troubled  any  more  with 
bugs. 

SuMMEB  Pruning.  Pinching,  or  stopping,  is  a  method  of  summer  pruning 
whereby  robust  shoots  are  checked  at  any  desired  height  by  removing  their 
extreme  points  with  a  pinch  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  This  process 
retards  for  a  time  the  extension  of  such  shoots  and  induces  the  more  active 
growth  of  laterals.  For  the  control  of  some  plant  diseases  pruning  is  effec- 
tive. Fire  blight  of  apple  trees  may  be  controlled  by  cutting  out  diseased 
branches  and  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Judicious  pruning  facilitates  the  work  of  cultivation  and  spraying  and 
determines  to  a  large  extent  the  fruiting  habit  of  the  tree,  by  making  an- 
nual bearers  of  trees  which  formerly  bore  once  In  two  years.  The  grower 
has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  yet  he  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  habit  of  growth  of  different  varieties,  so  that  he  may  work  more 
intelligently.  The  upright  varieties  may  be  spread  somewhat  by  pruning  to 
the  outside  laterals,  and  the  spreading  kinds  may  be  contracted  by  cutting 
to  those  which  have  an  inward  direction. 


In  the  production  of  fancy  fruit,  thinning  pays,  and  pays  well.  It  means 
much  in  the  assurance  of  crops  of  only  higher-class  fruit.  It  is  not  likely 
to  be  of  value  unless  the  orchard  is  right  in  the  matters  of  variety,  fertility, 
cultivation,  pruning,  and  spraying;  it  is  not  likely  to  give  good  returns  un- 
less the  high-class  article  produced  is  properly  packed  and  marketed  by  busi- 
ness-like methods.  Thinning  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  new  orchard  cul- 
ture. 
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Outside  Storage  Cellars. 

F.   L.    MARSH,  ARCHITECT,  CHAMPLIN. 

My  first  experience  was  with  a  cellar  which  I  built  on  my  own 
farm.  The  soil  was  stiff  clay,  and  sloped  to  the  east.  I  excavated  to 
exact  size  and  plastered  sides  and  floor  with  cement  mortar,  same  as 
a  cistern.  This  stood  some  years,  but  one  winter  while  1  was  away 
and  the  cellar  empty,  some  one  left  the  door  open,  and  frost  scaled  off 
the  cement.    The  first  cover  was  rafters,  boards  and  earth.    This  leaked 

badly  and  rotted  out  in  three  years. 
Then  I  put  on  oak  joists,  plaster- 
ing on  top  of  the  joists  with  ce- 
ment, and  below  with  lime  mortar, 
building    a    cheap    shingled      ro^^ 
above  to  keep  the  rain  oflF,     with 
sawdust  below  it.    I  put  in  wooden 
stairs,  two  inner  doors,  and  sl    <lrop 
door    on   the    outside.     All      these 
methods,   like  other   cheap    make- 
sliifts,  were  in  the  end  unsatisfac- 
tory.    An  outside  cellar  msLy  ^ 
v^ery  lasting  if  we  study  dur3-t>ili*y 
nnd  eliminate  wood  as  far  as     pos- 
sible.     I    tired    of    shovelingf     ^^ 
snow  oflF  the  trap  door  after  stc^nns 
or  wind. 

However,  my  experience  witti  this 
cellar  convinced  me  of  their  ^reai 
value,  and  that  it  pays  to  build  them  right.  Potatoes  and  roots  of  a^ 
kinds  kept  perfectly  and  were  as  plump  and  crisp  in  the  spring  as  -^^^^^ 
first  put  in.  It  was  too  damp  for  onions,  and  cabbage  moulded,  ^^^ 
I  did  not  build  it  quite  wann  enough  to  bear  a  sufficient  amam:^^  ot 
ventilation.  I  had  no  fruit  then,  so  did  not  test  it  for  that  pxxT'P^^' 
When  cleared  of  vegetables,  it  was  ideal  for  dairy  products  i^^ 
weather.  ^ 

Durable  Construction.     Now  why  not  build  the  cellar  righ*»    ^ 
instead  of  having  to  figure  from  twenty  to  thirty-three  per  c^^^ 
the  cost  for  deterioration,  so  build  it  that  one  or  two  per  cent  wri^*  P 


F.  L.  Marsh. 


for  deterioration  and  repairs — to  say  nothing  of  avoiding  loss 


,f  the 


contents  by  possible  collapse  of  a  cheap  structure?    Fifty  years  ^*^^ 


.uld 

be  the  minimum  life  of  such  a  cellar,  the  maximum  I  will  not    '^^^ 
predict. 
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The  Material     Cement  grout  is  usually  the  best  material,  rein- 
forcing for  top  and  some  of  the  angles,  but  in  localities  where  suitable 
sand  and  aggregate  cannot  be  had,  other  material  may  be  advisable. 
In  any  case  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  air  is  the  only 
building  material  that  can 
insulate     against     Minne- 
sota's cold  weather.     Hol- 
low    brick     have     strong 
points  in  this  direction. 

The  Location,  Sloping 
groimd  is  better  than  level, 
as  it  gives  a  more  conveni- 
ent entrance  and  easier 
drainage.  A  south  or  east 
slope  is  preferable.  Avoid 
a  west,  and  especially  a 
north,  slope;  though  for 
fruit  storage,  where  a 
low  and  uniform  tempera- 
ture is  a  chief  requirement, 
a  north  slope  may  be  best 
if  well  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  Low  ground  is  to 
be  avoided,  especially  in 
retentive   soil. 

Control  of  Temperature. 
The  construction  must  be 
warm.  That  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  more  ventilation 
without  danger  from  frost. 
Cold  tends  to  work  down; 
hence  the  top  should  be 
double.  Earth  above  the 
arch  is  still  safer.  Air 
movement  is  less  a  matter 
of  purification  than  of  tem- 
perature control.  However, 
there  is  no  new  problem; 
only  the  old  precaution,  so  often  neglected,  of  so  placing  the  flues  that 
the  air  cannot  help  going  through  them  in  the  proper  direction.  Isn't 
it  asking  too  much  of  air  to  expect  it  will  move  through  a  tube  just 
because  we  want  it  to,  when  we  have  so  placed  the  tube  as  to  give  a 
backward  tendency  or  none  at  all?  Glazed  tiling  makes  good  flues. 
The  intake  should  be  in  a  cold  place,  so  the  heavy,  cola^afr  will  fall  i^ 
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through  it.  If  practicable 
it  should  be  discharged 
near  the  top  of  the  room, 
with  a  baffle  plate  below 
to  scatter  it  as  it  falls.  Do 
not  open  the  discharge 
under  a  bin.  The  outlet 
flues  should  start  near  the 
floor,  and  run  up  in  the 
warmest  locatioa  possible. 
The  size  of  each  should  be 
ample,  with  dampers  to 
control  the  amount  of  air 
passing. 

Lighting.  Windows  or 
swinging  sash  can  be  placed 
in  gables  or  in  all  entrance 
ways.  Use  plenty,  and 
protect  by  storm  sash. 
Screens  should  be  used  in 
summer. 

Drainage.  If  there  is 
danger  from  surface  water, 
a  line  of  tile  can  be  laid  be- 
low the  floor  near  each 
side,  and  also  on  the  out- 
side higher  up,  and  a  short 
distance  away  from  the 
walls. 

Rain,  A  leaky  cellar  is 
a  nuisance.  The  cement 
cover  should  be  water- 
proof, and  shallow  ditches 
should  be  constructed  at 
the  sides,  leading  to  lower 
ground. 

Relation  to  Other  Build- 
ings. The  cellar  should  be 
carefully  located  as  to  other 
buildings,  according  to  its 
chief  use.  Sometimes  it  is 
wise  to  place  it  below  an 
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for  such  vegetables  as  onions.  It  may  be  placed  below  a  workshop  or 
other  outbuilding.  In  these  cases  the  floor  forms  the  cover.  If  this  room 
is  cold  the  floor  should  be  insulated  by  plaster  ceiling  or  air  cell  goods ; 
also  midway  between  the  joists  and  under  the  floor  boards,  securing 
two  air  spaces.  Where  used  chiefly  for  roots  it  may  to  advantage  be 
attached  to  a  barn  basement. 

Handling  the  Contents.  Bins  or  racks  may  be  used,  according  to 
nature  of  contents.  Racks  should  be  up  from  the  floor  and  as  open 
as  possible,  for  fruit  especially.  Stuff  stored  in  barrels  will  need  difr 
ferent  arrangement.  Careful  laying  out  of  bins  or  racks  will  add  to 
the  capacity  and  the  ease  of  handling  or  watching.  A  level  approach 
is  preferable,  as  a  truck  or  an  overhead  carrier  can  be  used,  saving 
much  heavy  labor.  A  carrier  which  can  be  raised  can  be  used  where 
there  are  a  few  steps.  The  tracks  should  pass  through  slots  above 
the  doors.  Roots  or  potatoes  may  be  dumped  in  through  a  manhole 
with  double  cover,  arranged  like  one  for  a  cistern. 

The  Cuts.  On  page  306  is  shown  a  plan  and  vertical  cross-section 
of  a  double  cellar  for  fruit,  with  side-hill  site  to  give  a  level  approach. 
Racks  are  indicated.  One  part  may  be  used  for  vegetables,  the  con- 
crete division  wall  preventing  odors  from  injuring  the  fruit.  The 
upper  arch  is  first  constructed,  leaving  holes  in  it.  Use  wood  arches 
and  boards  or  plank  for  forms,  and  suitable  reinforcement.  When 
well  set,  drop  the  forms  down,  and  construct  the  lower  arch,  working 
from  each  side  toward  the  center,  inserting  the  boards  as  needed. 
Finish  through  the  holes  in  top  arch,  and  then  fill  them.  The  lower 
arch  needs  less  reinforcement.  A  row  of  columns  of  gas  pipe  and  a 
reinforced  rib  in  center  will  greatly  strengthen  the  arches.  Otherwise, 
the  ground  must  be  solid  at  the  sides,  to  resist  the  side  thrust. 

Page  304  shows  a  smaller  cellar  with  entrance  in  end.  The  main 
cellar  has  a  double  arch  cover;  the  approach  a  flat  slab  of  concrete. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  more  sloping  site  would  allow  the  approach  to 
be  lower  and  require  less  steps. 

Page  303  shows  a  round  root  cellar  connected  with  a  barn  base- 
ment. It  can  be  filled  through  the  manhole,  spouting  to  any  bin.  The 
cover  consists  of  two  flat  slabs  with  air  space,  is  pitched  for  drain- 
age and  covered  with  earth. 

The  necessary  reinforcement  should  be  carefully  figured,  not 
guessed  at,  for  enough  can  be  saved  to  pay  several  times  the  cost  of 
fiofurinor  and  maybe  avoid  a  collapse.  The  round  form  is  strongest 
and  as  handy  for  roots.  Round  corners  shorten  the  side  walls,  and  offer 
little  obstruction  to  racks,  and  none  to  bins. 

The  suggestions  here  given  are  general  rather  than  specific.  They 
should,  to  get  their  full  value,  be  carefullv  adapted  to  individual  needs. 
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Mr.  Sahler:    What  does  it  cost  to  put  up  such  a  building? 
Mr.  Marsh :    That  all  depends  upon  the  locality.    Conditions  vary 
in  different  localities. 

Mr.  Sahler :  What  would 
you  use,  four-one  or  three- 
one? 

Mr.  Marsh :  I  think  that 
four-one  would  be  amply 
rich,  or  five-one  would  be 
sufficiently  rich. 

Mr.  Teigland :  What  is 
the  thickness  of  the  walls? 

Mr.  Marsh :  That  would 
depend  on  the  soil  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  an- 
swer that  question  definite- 

Mr.  Tei^^land:  Would 
it  be  all  nght  to  have  a 
concrete  floor? 

Mr.  Marsh:  Yes,  it 
would  be  all  right,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  a  richer 
mixture. 

Mr.  Sahler:  The  arch  is 
of  cement? 

Mr.  Marsh:  Yes,  it  is 
made  of  cement 

Mr.  Sahler.    How  thick? 

Mr.  Marsh:  Three  or 
four  inches.  You  can  build 
it  cheaply  by  using  more 
reinforcement,  especially 
where  your  concrete  would 
be  more  costly.  That  rein- 
forcement should  be  done, 
and  you  should  not  forget 
that.  You  can  get  any 
dealer  or  manufacturer 
who  handles  reinforcement 
to  figure  out  just  what  you 
need. 

Mr.  Husser:  What  do 
you  mean  by  reinforce- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Marsh :  Well,  there 
are  several  kinds,  t  think 
what  is  called  "expanded 
metal,"  so-called,  is  the 
cheapest.  You  can  use 
rods   such   as   you   use  in 
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concrete  work  also.  In  certain  cases  you  can  pick  up  old  iron,  or 
scnnething  of  that  kind,  and  it  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

Mr.  Husser:  Would  you  consider  a  root  cellar  that  keeps  roots 
well  as  a  proper  place  for  the  storage  of  apples  ?  It  must  be  moist,  but 
for  apples  it  should  not  be  so  moist. 

Mr.  Marsh :  You  cannot  hurt  apples  with  moisture  if  you  keep 
them  cool  enough.  That  is  the  reason  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  you 
should  build  warm  so  that  you  can  have  ample  ventilation  and  not  get 
the  temperature  too  high. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Richardson :    How  much  soil  do  you  put  on  ? 

Mr.  Marsh :    I  should  say  a  couple  of  feet. 

Mr.  Richardson:    Would  manure  or  litter  do  to  cover  the  top? 

Mr.  Marsh:    I  don't  think  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Byers :    How  much  of  an  air  space  do  you  make  ? 

Mr.  Marsh :  If  you  cover  with  earth  you  do  not  have  to  have  so 
much. 


Packing  and  Marketing  Apples. 

PROF.  A.  R.  KOHLER,  UNIVERSITY  FARM,  ST.  PAUL. 

An  occasional  visit  to  commission  row  reveals  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant circiunstances  concerning  the  present  status  of  apple  packing  in 
Minnesota.  Imagine,  for  instance,  crab  apples  coming  to  a  commission 
house  in  ordinary  sacks ;  imagine  the  conception  of  any  man  as  to  what 
the  requirements  of  proper  packing  are  when  he  will  ship  fruit  in  such 
a  manner.  It  goes  without  saying  that,  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
it  is  a  most  slovenly  method  of  packing,  that  the  fruit  will  invariably 
be  badly  bruised  and  that  it  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  value.  Consider 
for  a  moment  to  whom  the  commission  men  must  look  to  buy  fruit  re- 
ceived in  such  a  condition.  Does  such  a  grower  realize  that  the  com- 
mission man  can  sell  fruit  so  packed  only  to  peddlers  ?  Does  he  realize 
that  peddlers  buy  largely  at  their  own  price,  which  is  anywhere  from 
50  per  cent,  down  to  10  per  cent. — and  very  often  less  than  25  per  cent, 
—of  what  the  real  market  value  ought  to  be  if  the  fruit  had  been  prop- 
erly picked,  packed  and  marketed?  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  fruit 
shipped  in  sacks  is  relatively  not  large,  and  yet  it  is  a  surprising  fact 
that  every  time  I  visited  commission  row  up  to  early  in  November  I 
found  some  of  this  very  stuff  there. 

Another  instance  of  very  poor  judgment  in  packing  was  observed 
when  a  considerable  number  of  a  peculiar  shallow  type  of  box,  packed 
with  apples,  reached  the  market.  The  apples  were  originally  about  the 
finest  Yellow  Transparents  that  I  ever  saw  from  the  standpoint  of  size 
and  attractiveness  of  appearance,  that  is,  before  they  were  packed. 
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The  boxes  were  about  the  depth  of  a  western  peach  box  and  a  little 
larger.  Two  layers  of  apples  were  packed  in  each  box.  The  apples 
were  a  little  too  large  for  the  depth  of  the  box,  with  the  result  that  they 
protruded  a  little  above  a  level  with  the  edge.  The  only  protection  on 
the  top  of  these  boxes  was  mosquito  netting  of  a  red  color,  which,  be- 
sides being  inadequate,  somehow  gave  the  package  a  very  cheap  ap- 
pearance. The  apples  were  considerably  bruised.  Being  above  a  level 
with  the  edge  of  the  box,  and  with  practically  no  protection,  it  was  in- 
evitable that,  as  they  were  piled  upon  each  other  in  the  car,  each  box 


Three  and  one-balf ,  four,  and  four  and  one-half  apple  packs. 

would  rest  directly  upon  the'  fruit  in  the  box  below,  thereby  bruising 
it,  and  that  the  fruit  would  again  be  similarly  bruised  when  piled  from 
the  wagon  onto  the  walk  in  front  of  the  commission  house.  Also  the 
grower  must  bruise  the  fruit  in  a  similar  manner  in  loading  it  onto  his 
wagon  and  again  in  loading  it  into  the  car,  or  onto  the  platform  at  the 
freight  depot,  and,  furthermore,  the  fruit  would  again  be  bruised  in 
getting  it  moved  from  the  commission  house  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
This  fruit,  which  was  originally  very  fine,  was  reduced  in  value  at  least 
SO  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  more,  ^s  a  result  of  improper  packing. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  particular 
lot  of  fruit  is  that  the  type  of  package  used,  even  though  the  fruit  had 
reached  the  market  in  good  condition,  was  not  the  kind  of  package  in 
which  the  customers  of  the  commission  house  want  to  get  their  apples. 
This  alone  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  commission  man  to  sell  the 
^ruit  for  what  it  is  worth,  with  the  result  that  it  goes  slower,  and  ulti- 
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mately  a  lower  price  must  be  accepted.  I  did  not  learn  where  the  com- 
mission house  sold  the  apples,  but  judge  from  the  general  appearances 
that  this  was  in  all  probability  another  case  where  they  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  peddler  and  for  a  price  that  was  probably  25  to  50  per  cent, 
of  what  the  fruit  would  have  brought  had  it  been  properly  packed  in 
the  right  kind  of  a  package. 

Quite  a  bit  of  fruit  comes  on  the  market  in  bushel  baskets.  This, 
a  commission  man  told  me,  is  not  so  very  bad  a  package,  although  he 
considered  it  more  desirable  to  ship 
in  barrels.  If  growers  wait  too  long 
to  buy  their  barrels,  or  do  not  have  || 
enough  and  cannot  get  them  on  short 
notice  at  the  time  of  picking,  the 
bushel  basket  is  probably  the  best  sub- 
stitute available.  When  apples  are 
packed  in  bushel  baskets  they  should 
be  well  shaken  down,  without  bruis- 
ing, however,  and  filled  up  full 
enough  so  that  some  pressure  will 
need  to  be  applied  to  get  the  cover  on, 
in  order  that  the  fruit  may  be  held 
firmly  in  position  and  not  moved  about 
in  the  package,  thereby  becoming 
bruised  during  the  handling  and  haul- 
ing necessary  in  reaching  the  commis- 
sion house  and  ultimate  consumer. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
that  is  made  is  for  the  grower,  who 
has  a  few  barrels  of  apples  to  go 
down  to  the  store  and  buy  a  lot  of 
salt  barrels  to  ship  them  in  to  the  market.  These  salt  barrels  usu- 
ally have  an  unattractive  o^tward  appearance  and,  besides  this,  have  the 
serious  fault  of  still  containing  some  of  the  salt,  which  can  never  be 
completely  removed.  Commission  men  say  that  the  salt  has  an  unde- 
sirable effect  on  the  fruit.  The  use  of  sugar  barrels  and  second  hand 
flour  barrels  is  likewise  to  be  condemned. 

Another  mistake  sometimes  made  is  packing  the  apples  in  soap 
boxes  and  other  packages  having  an  unpleasant  flavor,  which  they 
impart  to  the  contents  of  the  package.  The  appearance  of  the  soap 
boxes  on  the  market  is,  of  course,  even  more  unattractive  than  salt  bar- 
rels. 
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Orchard  boxes,  used  in  brin^riDg  fruit  from 
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Too  little  bulge  on  apple  box. 


All  such  packages  inevitably  give  the  prospective  purchaser  the 
impression  of  slovenliness.  They  signify  to  the  prospective  purchaser 
the  same  slovenlinesss  concerning  the  contents  of  the  package  that  is 
noted  concerning  the  package  itself.  Will  he  buy  this  stuff?  Certainly 
not,  unless  he  is  a  peddler  or  a  huckster  and  can  get  it  for  a  price  far 
below  the  real  value  of  the  fruit.    These  men  make  their  money  out 

of  it  by  removing  it 
from  the  original  pack- 
age and  putting  it  into 
bushel  baskets  or  han- 
dling it  in  some  other 
manner  so  as  to  give  it 
a  more  attractive  ap- 
pearance. The  first  class 
groceryman  will  not  buy 
such  fruit  because  he 
does  not  like  the  looks  of 
it.  He  does  not  want  such  a  package  standing  around  in  his  store. 
He  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not  want  to,  go  to  the  trouble  of  changing 
the  fruit  to  other  packages,  and,  furthermore,  he  is  too  much  afraid 
of  what  the  contents  might  be,  a  risk  which  is  great  enough  even  when 
good  looking  packages  are  used.  You  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that 
the  commission  merchant  who  has  his  trade — ^and  wishes  to  keep  his 
trade — cannot  send  out  fruit  packed  in  such  a  manner  in  response  to 
telephone  orders,  or  orders  from  outside  points  by  letter  or  telegraph, 
by  which  means  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  is  sold. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Commis- 
sion Row  another  very  serious 
error  was  observed.  A  grow- 
er had  placed  a  carload  of 
Wealthys  in  cold  storage  be- 
cause the  price  was  a  little  low 
at  the  time,  and  he  thought  he 
could  make  more  out  of  them  by 
holding  them  until  the  greater 
share  of  the  home  supply  had 

been  consumed.  His  theory  was  good,  tor  the  price 
went  up  over  a  dollar  in  a  comparatively  short  time  after  the 
influx  of  home  grown  apples  slackened  up.  However,  when  he  came 
to  examine  his  fruit,  he  found  that  a  great  deal  of  it  had  de- 
cayed and  that  he  would  have  saved  considerable  money  if  he  had  sold 
the  fruit  immediately  without  placing  it  in  cold  storage.     His  theory 


Too  much  baltre  on  apple  box. 

good,    for   the   price   of  apples 
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failed  to  work  out  in  practice,  not  because  the  theory  was  faulty  but 
because  of  improper  picking  and  packing.  When  I  visited  commis- 
sion row  I  was  informed  that  men  had  been  busy  sorting  over  his  car- 
load, and  that  only  50  per  cent,  of  it  was  good.  I  saw  a  sample  bar- 
rel of  the  sorted  product.  It  was  quite  green,  shriveled  and  somewhat 
bruised.  How  he  had  originally  packed  his  barrels  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  he  would  have  had  a  very  large  shrinkage  regard- 
less of  how  he  packed  them,  for  the  reason  that  he  picked  the  fruit  too 
green  to  keep  well  and  that  in  all  probability  he  had  not  hand  pickeri 
the  fruit  or  if  he  did  was  not  duly  careful  to  see  that  it  was  not  bruised 
and  kept  free  from  skin  punctures,  through  which  much  rot  enters. 
Fruit  that  is  picked  too  green  is  likely  to  go  down  when  in  storage  even 
worse  than  fruit  that  is  allowed  to  become  a  little  over-ripe.  However, 
both  of  these  extremes  must  be  avoided.  It  is  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  holding  up  in  cold  storage  and  having  the  maximum  market 
value  that  the  fruit  be  allowed  to  become  as  ripe  as  practicable  without, 
however,  allowing  it  to  become  over-ripe. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  fruit  picked  in  no  matter  what  stage,  if 
not  carefully  picked,  well  sorted  and  properly  packed,  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  in  cold  storage  is  worthy  of  again  being  called  to  your 
attention. 

Another  instance  will  illustrate  another  point :  One  grower,  who 
produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  sent  to  a  commission  house 
a  consignment  which  reached  the  market  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
fruit  had  settled  all  the  way  from  a  few  inches  to  almost  a  foot,  and  as 
the  barrels  stood  on  the  walk  the  juice  ran  out  across  the  walk  and  on 
into  the  gutter.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  What  was  the  reason  ?  Proba- 
bly a  combination  of  several  reasons.  Besides  lack  of  care  in  picking 
and  careless  handling  generally,  together  with  improper  packing,  this 
fruit,  which  came  in  a  little  after  the  rush  of  Wealthys  was  over, 
had,  in  all  probability,  been  kept  in  a  grocery  or  some  such  place  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  was  shipped.  Such  a  practice 
will  not  do.  Fruit  must  be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking  and 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  until  it  is  shipped.  If  a  cool  place  is  not 
available  on  the  farm  the  fruit  must  be  shipped  and  sold  for  what  it 
will  bring  at  the  time  or  placed  in  cold  storage.  Of  course,  the  more 
carelessly  it  has  been  picked  and  handled  the  greater  the  need  of  prompt 
cooling,  but  in  any  case  the  importance  of  early  cooling,  and  cold  stor- 
age without  delay  if  to  be  placed  in  storage,  is  great,  as  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  work  of  experiment  stations  and  the  experience 
of  many  growers.  The  Wealthy,  and  most  other  Minnesota  apples,  are 
a  rather  perishable  product,  much  more  so  than  the  varieties  of  the 
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larger  commercial  sections,  and  require  careful  management  in  order 
to  hold  them  over  successfully. 

Some  growers  pay  no  attention  to  the  proper  facing  and  tailing  of 
the  barrels,  and  lose  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  each  thereby.  Many  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  how  to  pack  a  barrel  properly. 
Since  most  of  the  Minnesota  apple  crop  will  always  be  sold  in  barrels, 
it  is,  in  general,  more  important  that  we  should  learn  how  to  use  this 
package  properly  than  to  try  to  learn  how  to  pack  in  boxes. 

Some  of  you  may 
have  been  saying  to 
yourselves  while  I 
was  reciting  the 
above  instances,  "He 
is  hitting  neighbor 
Brown,  or  Jones,  or 
somebody  else,  a 
good  whack,  but  these 
things   do  not  apply 

Proper  bul«e  on  apple  box.  (q  ni^  "      Perhaps  the 

specific  instances  do  not,  but  there  is  not  a  grower  here  but  could  and 
ought  to  improve  his  methods  in  some  one  or  more  important  particu- 
lars. 

A  question  which  comes  up  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
apples  is  whether  to  pack  them  in  boxes  or  barrels.  Most  of  the  Min- 
nesota product  had  best  be  packed  in  barrels.  Our  growers  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  yet  doing  enough  spraying  or  following  other  points  in  good 
orchard  management  closely  enough  to  produce  any  considerable  per- 
centage of  fruit  that  is  of  high  enough  grade  to  go  into  boxes.  The 
box  is  essentially  a  fancy  package.  The  contents  of  the  box  must  grade 
much  higher  than  barrel  stuff.  The  fruit  must  be  carefully  sorted  and 
graded  as  to  size,  color  and  freedom  from  blemishes  for  the  box  pack. 
Furthermore  the  whole  pack  must  be  honest  and  well  put  up.  The  life 
of  the  box  as  a  market  package  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  grower  to 
maintain  an  honest  pack,  well  done  throughout.  Honesty  in  this  case 
is  not  sentiment ;  it  is  a  distinct  commercial  asset  and  must  be  regarded 
from  that  standpoint.  If  the  grower  is  not  willing  to  put  a  full  measure 
of  honesty  into  the  box  pack,  making  every  layer  of  apples  in  it  as  good 
as  the  top,  and  is  not  at  the  same  time  able  to  put  up  a  high  grade  pack, 
one  with  which  the  best  barrel  stock  cannot  be  compared,  he  had  better 
give  up  the  box  and  pack  into  barrels.  He  will  get  more  money  for  the 
common  stuff  in  barrels  than  in  boxes  and  save  a  lot  of  trouble  besides. 
It  is  really  depressing  to  see  how  many  boxes  of  medium  grade  stuff, 
poorly  packed,  come  in  from  this  section.    Much  of  it  is  fit  for  peddlers 
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only.  Do  you  wonder  that  commission  men  are  opposed  to  our  growers 
packing  in  boxes  ?    They  would  not  be  opposed  if  we  did  it  right. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  grower  who  honestly  intends  to 
do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  He  may  not  succeed  very  well  the 
first  year,  but  that  is  another  matter.  Box  packing  is  a  new  and  diffi- 
cult thing  to  learn.  Progress  is  at  first  necessarily  slow.  But  if  the 
man  has  the  proper  spirit  behind  him  he  will  improve  from  year  to 
year,  until  ultimately  he  may  be  able  to  market  a  large  share  of  his 
product  in  just  as  good  form  as  the  western  growers  do,  meanwhile 
working  up  his  reputation  and  then  getting  as  good  prices  as  they  do. 

Associated  with  the  problem  of  marketing  is  the  problem  of 
grades.  Many  different  sets  of  terms  are  used  to  designate  grades  of 
apples.  A  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  for  the  nation.  None  ap- 
peals to  me  as  being  more  practicable  than  the  grades  adopted  by  the 
Canadian  government.  Under  this  system  the  terms,  Fancy  No.  1,  No. 
2  and  No.  3,  are  used.  Instead  of  giving  these  grades  just  as  they  are 
worded  in  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  (now  a  part  of  the  Inspection  and  Sales 
Act)  of  Canada,  the  principal  features  of  the  several  grades  will  be 
given  in  tabulated  form  so  that  the  differences  will  stand  out  more 
clearly.    This  table  follows : 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  GRADES  OF  FRUIT  AS  DEFINED  IN 
FKUIT  MARKS  ACT  OF  CANADA. 


Fancy 

No  culls. 

Well  grown  specimens. 

One  variety  in  a  pack- 
age. 

Fruit  sound. 

Size  uniform  in  each 
package  and  at  least 
normi3  for  the  vari- 
ety. 

Good  color  for  the  vari- 
ety. 

Normal  shape. 

Free  from  worm  holes, 
bruises,  scab  and 
other  defects. 


Properly  packed. 


No.  1 

No  culls. 

Well  gfTOwn  specimens. 

One  variety  in  a  pack- 
age. 

Fruit  sound. 

Size  not  less  than  me- 
dium for  the  variety. 


Good  color  for  the  vari- 
ety. 

Normal  shape. 

Not  less  than  9(K  free 
from  worm  holes, 
bruises,  scab  and 
other  defects. 

Properly  packed. 


No.  2 


No  culls. 


Size  not  less  than 
nearly  medium  for 
the  variety. 


Not  less  than  805E^  free 
from  worm  holes  and 
such  other  defects  as 
cause  material  waste. 

Properly  packed. 
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Grade  No.  j.  Not  defined,  but  comes  under  the  provision  which 
requires  that  "not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  shall  be  sub- 
stantially smaller  in  size  than,  or  inferior  in  grade  to,  or  different  in 
variety  from,  the  faced  or  shown  surface"  of  the  package. 

The  same  provision  applies  to  the  other  grades  as  well,  which  has 
considerable  significance  in  connection  with  Grade  No.  2. 

The  Canadian  law  requires  one  of  the  four  marks  to  be  placed  on 
each  closed  package,  but  any  private  mark  designating  grade  or  brand 
may  be  placed  on  the  package  in  addition  to  one  of  the  four  required, 
provided  it  "is  not  inconsistent  with,  or  marked  more  conspicuously 
than  the  one"  of  the  four  marks  required  by  the  law. 

The  grades  given  are  simple,  practical  and  comparatively  easy  to 
follow.  I  think  that  they  would  be  good  ones  to  adopt  for  our  state. 
Our  society  ought  to  take  action  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  such 
grades.    I  think  that  a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  consider  this 

matter  during  the  cominp^ 
year,  and  to  report  legislation 
along  this  line  at  next  year's 
meeting,  which,  if  satisfac- 
tory, the  society  might  recom- 
mend to  the  next  legislature. 
Not  only  would  the  consumers 
be  greatly  benefited  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  of  such 
grades,  for  they  would  then 
know  just  what  they  were  get- 
ting, but  the  whole  business 
of  apple  growing  would  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  apples  would  result.  Does  not  every  one  here  who  buys 
apples  feel  that  he  would  buy  a  barrel  of  them  much  more  readily  and 
much  more  often  if  he  knew  just  what  that  barrel  would  contain 
through  and  through? 

I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  best  means  of  selling  the  apple  crop.  A 
retail  trade  will  usually  bring  the  best  price,  but  this  system  is  seldom 
practicable.  The  next  best  thing  is  direct  connections  with  retail  deal- 
ers, but  the  amount  that  can  be  sold  this  way  is  also  limited.  For  some, 
selling  in  the  orchard  would  be  most  satisfactory,  and  a  number  of 
other  methods  might  be  followed.  It  remains,  however,  that  a  large 
share  of  the  apple  crop  of  the  state  will  necessarily  have  to  be  consigned 
to  commission  merchants.  Are  they  honest?  I  believe  that  many  of 
them  are.    If  an  evil,  they  are  certainly  a  very  necessary  evil,  else  how 


An  "offset  pack.' 


Fairly  uniform  firadin^,  but  loo 
loose  packing. 
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could  all  of  the  fruit  which  now  goes  to  them  reach  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Few  growers  have  the  direct  connections  necessary  for  selling 
any  considerable  quantity  of  apples  without  the  aid  of  the  commission 
merchant.  While  growers  are  asking  whether  commission  merchants 
are  honest — and  many  certainly  do  seem  very  unreliable — it  might  be 
well  for  them  to  ask  how  honest  they  themselves  are  in  the  way  they 
pack  their  fruit  for  market.  Some  growers  have  discovered  that  the 
way  to  "reform"  a  commission  merchant  is  to  reform  their  own  meth- 
ods. Every  commission  house  has  a  regular  trade.  They  want,  for  a 
certain  class  of  trade,  fruit  that  they  can  send  out  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence  that  it  will  prove  satisfactory.  If  your  pack  is  of  good,  uni- 
form grade  throughout,  and  the  commission  man  has  had  your  trade 
long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  reliable,  he  can  send  it  out  to  his  best 
trade  at  his  best  price  with  a  feeling  of  confidence.  If  your  pack  is  of 
doubtful  character,  he  must  usually  accept  a  lower  price  according  to 
the  degree  of  doubt  which  he  or  his  trade  feels  concerning  it. 

In  closing,  may  I  ask  that  we  all  work  together  and  do  our  best  to 
improve  our  methods  in  growing  and  marketing  apples. 

Col.  Burnap:  You  say  the  apples  must  be  just  ripe  enough  and 
not  too  ripe? 

Mr.  Kohler :    That  is  a  little  difficult  to  explain. 

Col.  Burnap:  That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  asked  you,  we  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  Kohler:  Sc«ne  say  we  should  wait  until  the  seed  begins  to 
turn  brown.  We  cannot  always  go  by  that  indication.  Take  the 
Wealthy :  we  have  to  pick  them  a  little  earlier  than  we  would  like  to  be- 
cause they  have  a  tendency  to  fall.  You  can  readily  tell  when  the  apple 
has  reached  the  point  when  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  over-ripe. 
I  would  let  it  come  as  near  to  that  point  as  possible  and  then  pick  it. 
If  you  have  a  large  quantity  to  pick  you  will  have  to  begin  earlier  than 
if  you  have  a  smaller  quantity. 

Col.  Burnap :    That  means  to  let  them  become  fully  colored  ? 

Mr.  Kohler :    Yes,  you  can  let  them  acquire  considerable  color. 

Col.  Burnap :    How  many  pounds  are  there  in  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Kohler:  From  forty-five  to  fortv-eight  pounds?  a  bushel; 
forty-eight  pounds  is  considered  i  busheL 

Cd  Burnap ;    Yes,  but  some  are  heavier,  and  some  are  lighter. 

Mr.  Kohler:  I  think  fifty  pounds  is  too  much.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  fix  the  exact  number  of  pounds,  but  I  think  forty-eight 
pounds  to  the  bushels  is  sufficient. 

Col.  Burnap:  Forty-eight  pounds  when  the  apples  are  not  ripe, 
but  when  apples  are  ripe  and  dry,  in  a  dry  season,  it  will  not  do. 

Mr.  Tingley :  Why  cannot  the  same  grade  of  apples  be  packed  in 
barrels  as  well  as  in  boxes? 

Mr.  Kohler:  Custom  is  a  factor  that  must  be  considered.  It 
seems  to  be  the  experience  of  commission  men  that  they  do  not  get  as 
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much  for  apples  that  come  in  barrels  as  they  do  for  apples  packed  in 
boxes. 

Mr.  Husser :  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  the  legislature  to 
pass  a  law  requiring  that  every  package  shall  be  covered  so  that  the 
contents  can  be  plainly  seen,  and  that  every  one  be  required  to  have 
his  name  on  the  package  or  crate  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  variety  of 
fruit  it  contains  ? 

Mr.  Kohler:  He  should  have  his  name  and  address  on  the  pack- 
age, and  the  variety  also ;  that  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 

Mr.  Benjamin :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Kohler  whether  he  ever  tried 
to  get  forty-eight  pounds  in  a  bushel  basket  ? 

Mr.  Kohler :    I  have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Sahler :  I  have  tried  it,  and  I  can't  get  more  than  forty-three 
pounds  in  a  bushel  basket. 

Mr.  Drum :    The  Hibernal  will  weigh  light. 

Mrs.  Black :  What  is  the  best  way  of  cooling  apples  after  picking  ? 

Mr.  Kohler :  Put  them  in  the  shade  or  let  them  remain  in  the  cold 
night  air.    That  is  about  the  best  you  can  do  at  home. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :    Apples  must  have  good  ventilation. 

Mr.  Kohler :    Yes,  that  is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Benjamin:    What  do  you  think  about  using  ice? 

Mr.  Kohler :  That  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  are  in  a  position 
where  you  can  use  it. 

Mrs.  Gould :  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  wipe  an  apple  with  a 
cloth? 

Mr.  Kohler:  Well,  if  they  are  wiped  at  all  they  should  be  wiped 
very  lightly.  You  don't  want  apples  to  shine.  If  you  wipe  them  at  all 
you  want  to  wipe  them  lightly,  because  the  natural  bloom  should  al- 
ways be  on  the  apple.  

Any  apple  which  is  ripe  enough  to  show  signs  of  softening  is  past  the 
stage  for  successful  cold  storage  treatment.  Any  decay  in  the  form  of  rots, 
especially  the  ordinary  brown  or  soft  rot,  will  be  arrested  very  little  if 
arrested  at  all. 

Apples  which  are  well  matured  on  the  trees,  but  still  firm,  will  keep 
better  and  longer  than  if  picked  at  an  earlier  stage.  Well  matured  apples 
show  less  tendency  to  scald.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  Green- 
ing. In  tests  which  the  Derartment  made  in  1909-10,  apples  of  this  variety 
picked  rather  early  at  a  certain  date,  scalded  badly  in  cold  storage,  while 
others  from  the  same  tree  picked  three  weeks  later  were  almost  free  of 
this  rather  serious  defect.  If  the  Greening  has  reached  the  stage  when  it 
shows  a  faint  blush  there  Is  not  apt  to  be  much  scalding.  A  good  color 
seems  to  be  a  great  protection  against  scalding  in  all  varieties. 


If  the  strawberry  plants  f  re  vigorous,  and  the  bed  not  too  weedy,  it  may 
pay  to  renovate  it  for  another  year.  Mow  the  plants  close  to  the  ground, 
rake  off  the  foliage  and  burn  it.  Plow  a  furrow,  cutting  out  all  but  about 
one  foot  of  the  row,  and  then  go  through  and  take  out  the  weeds  and  dis- 
eased plants  In  this  row.  Fill  the  furrow  with  thoroughly  rotted  manure 
and  cultivate  the  soil  back.  Keep  up  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  all 
the  season. 
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GARDEN  HELPS 

Conducted  by  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gould.  2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So.. 
Minneapolis 


The  Iris. 

The  cool,  moist  spring  was  so  favorable  to  the  finest  development  of 
iris  that  the  gorgeous  display  of  these  splendid  flowers  throughout  June 
stirred  up  much  enthusiasm  for  iris  culture.  Many  new  admirers  are  plan- 
ning to  plant  irises,  while  old  friends  have  been  spurred  on  to  achieve  finer 
results  than  heretofore. 

Whoever  may  be  planning  either  to  plant  anew  or  replant  any  of  the 
irises  of  the  Germanic  type  should  speedily  complete  his  arrangements,  for 
the  ideal  time  for  such  work  is  during  the  first  cool  and  moist  weather 
after  August  15.  These  German  irises  grow  vigorously  until  about  August 
1,  and  then  become  practically  dormant,  although  the  leaves  remain  un- 
changed. They  are  handled  with  least  injury  during  their  rest  period,  and 
planted  early  they  become  well  established  before  cold  weather,  and  make 
a  very  good  showing  the  first  spring  if  strong  divisions  have  been  planted. 
Irises  may  be  planted  at  any  time  before  the  ground  is  frozen,  as  they 
are  not  injured  by  frost,  but  they  will  not  be  so  well  developed  if  planted 
late.  An  additional  reason  for  fall  planting  is  that  the  best  stock  is  obtain- 
able then,  for  the  iris  specialists  arrange  their  business  with  reference  to 
this  season. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  fine  irises  to  choose  from,  all  of  which 
are  excellent;  but  wide  variety  is  no  great  object  in  German  iris,  as  they 
are  never  more  effective  than  when  grown  in  large  masses  of  one  variety 
or  of  two  or  three  varieties  so  similar  in  general  appearance  as  to  give  a 
uniform  effect.  A  dozen  carefully  selected  varieties  will  give  the  full  range 
of  distinctive  colorings  and  will  permit  considerable  range  in  the  matter 
of  height  and  season  of  bloom. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  growing  German  irises  care  should  be  taken  to 
include  some  extra  early  and  late  kinds.  The  selection  of  early  varieties 
should  include  both  Plavescens  (creamy  yellow)  and  Florentina  (white 
tinged  with  lavender),  and  one  or  two  of  the  true  German  varieties  In  deep 
blue  or  purple,  say,  either  Amas,  Kharput  or  Purple  King.  Benacensis  is  the 
earliest  purple,  and  the  fiowers  are  large  and  handsome.  Mandraliscae  is 
also  a  fine  early  violet  colored  fiower.  Of  the  late  iris  Pallida  dalmatica, 
Blllotti,  Prince  of  Orange,  Mdme.  Chereau,  Innocenza,  Cythere,  Mrs.  G.  Dar- 
win and  most  of  the  Squalens  varieties  will  give  abundant  variety. 

Among  the  midseason  group  the  following  twelvt  will  glrr  %11  the  goo( 
qualities  of  the  family:  Mrs.  H.  Darwin  (white  slightly  marked  with  violetl. 
Victorine  (white  and  purple),  Lord  Seymour  (white  and  pale  lavender), 
Mrs.'  Neubronner  (golden  yellow),  Honorable  (yellow  and  mahogany). 
Maori  King  (yellow  and  maroon),  Gracchup  (yellow  and  purple),  Queen  of 
May  (pinkish  lavender),  Celeste  (lavender  blue),  Sappho  (deep  bluish  pur- 
ple), Walneri  (deep  lavender),  Jacquesiana  (purplish  yellow  and  maroon). 

For  mass  effect,  delicate  markings  and  gradations  of  color  count  for 
nothing,  and  self  colors,  like  Pallida  dalmatica  and  Flavescens,  give  the  best 
effect,  although  some  of  the  strongly  marked  combinations  of  white  and 
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purple,  two  contrasting  purple  tones,  or  yellow  with  either  brown,  crimson 
or  purple,  are  good — particularly  in  isolated  beds. 

Most  of  the  Sambucina  and  Squalens  types,  while  often  beautiful  when 
closely  inspected  and  often  good  for  cutting,  are  dull  in  the  garden.  Some 
of  the  Sambucina  varieties  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  considerable  collec- 
tion if  only  on  account  of  their  refreshing  elder  scent.  The  matter  of  scent 
should  not  be  overlooked.  All  the  Pallida  varieties  have  a  delicious  orange 
scent,  and  Mme.  Chereau,  Flaveseens,  Sappho,  Fragrans,  or  Storm  King, 
Queen  of  May,  Maori  King,  Billotti  and  Cypriana  have  fine  odors. 

Iris  are  especially  fine  in  masses,  alone  or  in  somewhat  formal  arrange- 
ment, such  as  long  edgings  or  bands  or  clumps  regularly  faced.  Delicate 
plants  do  not  neighbor  well  with  tall  iris,  but  tall  phlox,  helianthus,  Michael- 
mas daisies  and  other  vigorous  late  blooming  plants  make  a  good  back- 
ground for  all  of  the  German  irises,  while  at  the  front  edge  of  the  border 
sufficient  room  should  be  left  for  a  planting  of  spring  bulbs,  dwarf  iris  and 
strong  growing,  tufted  edging  plants. 

Irises  grow  vigorously  and  spread  rapidly  and  as  a  general  rule  should 
be  divided  and  the  bed  remade  about  every  fourth  year.  The  divisions 
should  not  be  made  too  small  and  ^hould  be  planted  about  a  foot  apart  in 
deep,  well-enrjched  soil,  but  no  manure  must  be  permitted  to  touch  the  root- 
stocks,  which  lie  on  top  of  the  ground  naturally.  In  planting,  the  soil  should 
scarcely  cover  the  rootstocks,  or  they  will  rot.  As  irises  are  partial  to  lime 
the  use  of  a  liberal  amount  of  bone  meal  is  desirable  in  preparing  the 
border,  and  this  can  also  be  given  them  in  the  spring.  A  top  dressing  of 
well  rotted  manure  may  be  given  in  the  fall,  but  it  must  be  carefully  removed 
early  in  the  spring  and  forked  in  not  too  close  around  the  clumps.  If  the 
plants  are  kept  well  fed  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  get  good  results  for  a 
good  many  years  without  entirely  remaking  the  border,  but  pieces  must  be 
taken  out  here  and  there  when  the  rootstocks  become  crowded,  as  they  are 
inclined  to  rot  when  crowded,  and  at  least  become  feeble  and  ill-nourished 
and  produce  few  flowers. 

MRS.  MARTHA  A.  WYMAN. 


The  fuchsia  likes  a  good  deal  of  water,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead. 
If  the  drainage  is  perfect  and  the  soil  light  and  porous  it  is  difficult  to  give 
it  too  much.  It  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  or  it  will 
r^eive  a  check  and  probably  drop  its  leaves  and  buds. 

As  most  varieties  are  of  slender  habit,  some  support  is  needed.  The  use 
of  racks  or  trellises  is  to  be  deprecated;  they  are  heavy,  unsightly  affairs, 
and  a  plant  trained  on  one  is  never  very  graceful.  A  very  satisfactory  sup- 
port Is  a  stout  iron  rod  with  holes  punched  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Through 
the  holes  run  a  heavy  wire,  twisted  in  and  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
loops  In  it  project  eight  or  ten  inches  on  all  sides  of  the  rod.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  make  these  regular;  they  will  not  be  seen  when  the  plant  grows 
up,  80  it  doesn't  matter  how  they  look  when  the  frame  is  made.  Tie  the 
main  stalk  to  the  rod  and  let  the  branches  dispose  of  themselves  among  the 
wires.  Trained  in  this  way  a  naturally  graceful  specimen  can  be  had,  in  con- 
trast to  the  formal,  prim,  flat,  rack-trained  specimen. 
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Popular  Fruit  Growing  Revised. — The  publishers  of  this  valuable  and 
practical  work,  the  crowning  service  of  the  late  Prof.  S.  B.  Green's  life  to 
horticulture,  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition,  and  a  few  changes  have  been  made  in 
it  in  answer  to  demands  from  the  classroom,  and  an  appendix  added,  under 
the  management  of  Prof.  LeRoy  Cady.  The  book  is  slightly  enlarged  to 
328  pages,  price  continuing  as  heretofore,  $1.00.  It  is  offered  as  a  premium 
to  any  one  securing  two  new  members  to  this  society  or  one  member  and 
fifty  cents,  or  it  will  be  mailed  direct  upon  payment  of  the  full  price.  If 
you  are  not  in  possession  of  a  copy,  you  would  find  it  a  wise  investment. 

Fruit  and  Flower  Seeds  for  EJxperimental  Planting. — Mr.  Chas.  Haral- 
son, superintendent  of  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm,  is  saving  a  quantity 
of  seed  from  some  of  the  more  valuable  seedling  strawberries,  also  ever- 
bearing strawberries.  Some  seed  is  also  being  saved  from  the  seedling  rasp- 
berries fruiting  there,  and  a  considerable  quantity  also  from  Rosa  Rugosa 
crossed  with  hybrid  perpetual  roses.  This  seed  will  be  sent  out  from  this 
office,  probably  at  the  uniform  price  of  ten  cents  per  package,  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  experimenting  with  it,  and  we  hope  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  society  will  be  interested  to  secure  it.  Full  directions 
will  be  furnished. 

Applications  may  be  made  at  any  time,  though  the  seed  will  probably 
not  be  sent  out  until  next  spring  as  this  plan  seems  to  offer  the  greatest 
probability  of  success.  Those  receiving  and  planting  this  seed  will  by  this 
act  become  interested  in  growing  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers  and 
have  their  names  placed  upon  the  roll  of  the  Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary, 
which,  however,  will  involve  no  expense  to  the  member. 

Fruit  at  1912  State  Fair. — The  premium  list  of  the  coming  Minnesota 
State  Fair  is  at  hand,  and  copies  can  be  had  by  applying  to  Secretary  J.  C. 
Simpson,  Hamline,  Minn.  The  fair  is  to  be  held  this  year  Sept.  2-7,  which, 
with  the  advanced  condition  of  the  season,  should  bring  fruit  in  fairly  good 
degree  of  ripeness  for  exhibition.  Mr.  A.  Brackett  is  In  charge  of  the  fruit 
exhibit  again  this  year  and  may  be  addressed  in  connection  therewith  at 
Excelsior,  Minn.  Mr.  Gust  Malmquist,  of  Fair  Oaks,  Minneapolis,  is  now 
for  the  third  time  in  charge  of  the  flower  exhibit  in  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment. There  are  offered  for  prizes  in  this  department  for  fruits  $1,668.00 
and  for  flowers  $1,853.00.  Regulations  of  fruit  exhibit  are  practically  the 
same  as  previous  years,  and  the  premium  list  is  not  greatly  changed  except 
in  the  newer  class  of  apples  in  boxes.  In  this  class  there  is  $490.00  offered. 
There  are  four  lots  of  full  boxes  and  one  lot  of  two  layer  boxes. 
As  apples  shown  in  this  class  need  not  be  grown  by  the  exhibitor,  though 
they  must  be  grown  in  the  state,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  may  not  be 
a  goodly  number  of  exhibits  in  it.  Other  classes  are  practically  the  same 
as  previous  years. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  nursery  plants.  This,  however,  is  not  com- 
petitive, but  is  to  be  made  by  the  School  of  Agriculture. 
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Ornamental  Planting  for  Winter  Effects. 

CHARLES  H.  RAMSDELL,  LANDSCAPE  DESIGNER,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

Can  you  imagine  more  inspiring  scenery  or  grander  surroundings 
for  every  day  life  than  among  the  hills  and  mountains  in  winter,  or  in 
summer  if  they  are  snowcapped  at  that  season  ?  The  grandeur  of  such 
a  sight  is  unsurpassed,  especially  to  us  who  live  on  the  more  level 
plains  and  prairies.  But  if  we  should  see  the  mountains  without  the 
snow  and  denuded  of  the  evergreen  trees  usually  found,  we  would 
turn  away  disappointed  and  seek  the  immensity  of  the  sea  or  the  plains, 
or  the  magnificent  power  of  the  river  and  waterfalls,  for  our  love  of 
natural  scenery.  To  analyze  the  views  of  the  hills,  we  will  find  the  part 
played  by  the  evergreen  pine  and  spruce  a  most  dominating  factor. 
The  contrast  of  the  deep  green  of  the  evergreen  with  the  blue  of  the 
sky,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow  or  the  lighter  greens  of  the 
deciduous  trees  in  the  summer,  contain  to  my  mind  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  wonderful  picture.  This  is  nature  unhindered  by  artifi- 
cial work  of  man.  One  of  the  purposes  of  landscape  designing  is  to 
bring  a  few  suggestions  of  such  pictures  to  the  eye  of  man  in  his  home 
or  about  his  town  or  city  in  every  day  life,  and  to  attempt  any  winter 
eflfects  in  such  work  without  evergreens  would  be  to. take  away  na- 
ture's most  valuable  materials  for  it. 

The  early  pioneer  on  our  wind-swept  prairies  was  little  better  off 
in  the  selection  of  evergreens  than  was  he  in  his  efforts  to  find  hardy 
fruit  trees.  However,  the  investigations  of  the  government  and  of 
almost  every  horticulturist  and  nurseryman  of  the  region  have  en- 
larged the  list  of  available  evergreens  hardy  in  our  northwest.  Better 
methods  of  planting  and  handling  have  resulted  in  smaller  loss  of 
plants,  and  with  due  care  there  is  no  reason  why  evergreen  loss  should 
be  much  heavier  than  that  from  deciduous  trees.  But  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense should  be  spared  in  such  work  to  insure  best  results.  In  this 
article,  I  shall  disregard  the  use  of  the  broad-leaved  evergreens,  the 
rhododendrons,  laurels  and  others  which  are  not  hardy  to  our  region. 
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These  would  be  highly  desirable,  but  they  are  not  available  for  our 
work. 

In  a  general  way  one  can  place  all  evergreen  planting  for  land- 
scape effect  under  three  heads :  The  first  might  be  called  useful  plant- 
ing, which  would  include  shelter  belts  and  windbreaks  to  farms  and 
buildings  and  planting  for  timber.  The  second  classification  could  be 
called  natural  planting.  This  would  include  foresting  of  slopes  and 
hills  to  prevent  soil-washing  and  to  conserve  water  supply,  the  plant- 
ing of  evergreens  for  backgrounds,  for  screening  obtrusive  objects 
and  views,  and  massing  about  buildings  for  seclusion  or  appearance. 
The  third  classification  could  be  called  formal  planting.  This  would 
include  hedges,  where  desirable  and  appropriate,  the  placing  of  speci- 
men trees  in  symmetrical  arrangement  about  entrance  or  building,  and 
evergreen  planting  as  an  adjunct  to  fonnal  gardening,  either  as  speci- 
mens or  to  dominate  as  a  design  for  winter  effects. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  me  somewhat  better,  I  will  illus- 
trate each  of  tliese  classes  briefly  in  turn. 

To  take  up  useful  plantings,  I  will  describe  this  little  picture  which 
is  familiar  more  or  less  to  all  of  us.  I  see  in  my  mind's  eye  a  prairie 
homestead  well  set  back  from  the  highway,  with  neat  home  buildings, 
tastefully  painted,  say  in  white  or  gray  or  brown,  farm  buildings  to 
the  side  and  back  but  still  convenient  to  the  roads.  But  what  sets  off 
these  buildings  so  well?  Why  is  it  so  quiet  here  that  the  cattle  are 
allowed  to  run  in  their  yards  this  cold  zero  day  with  the  prairie  snow 
blowing  everywhere?  The  answer  could  be  found  in  the  fine  wind- 
break of  pine  and  spruce  to  the  north  and  west.  Here  I  see  some 
magnificent  Black  Hills  spruce,  thirty-five  feet  high,  Austrian  pines 
which  may  have  been  the  pioneers  and  others.  Possibly  there  will 
be  found  later  the  Norway  spruce,  the  white  pine,  the  black  and  the 
Colorado  blue  spruce.  Where  did  this  farmer  get  his  fine  cedar  fence 
posts  ?  From  his  shelter  belt,  of  course,  the  cedars,  the  Austrian  pines, 
the  Jack  pine  or  the  Black  Hills  spruce  being  the  first  plantings  to 
stand  the  wintr}^  blasts  and  summer  droughts  of  the  prairies  alone 
and  first  handed.  As  fine  red  cedars  as  ever  I  have  seen  anywhere  made 
up  a  shelter  belt  for  a  western  Kansas  farmer.  Perhaps  some  author- 
ities would  plant  a  belt  of  deciduous  trees  inside  or  outside  for  more 
fence  posts,  etc.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste.  But  in  a  permanent  shelter 
belt,  solid  plantings  of  one  kind  will  do  the  best  as  well  as  give  a  more 
typical  effect.  Only  a  few  kinds  of  spruces  are  very  tolerant  of  the 
partial  shade  of  the  forest  or  closely  planted  shelter  belt.  The  first 
plantings  not  more  than  six  feet  apart  will  result  in  the  most  timber 
and  closest  shelter  belt  for  windbreak  purpose. 
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To  turn  to  the  second  class,  planting  for  natural  effects.  Here 
I  can  picture  a  background  screen  for  a  cemetery,  perhaps  more  or 
less  crowded  by  its  city  neighbors.  The  drive  winds  along  the  border, 
following  natural  contours  in  its  curving.  On  one  side  I  see  the  usual 
cemetary  conditions,  but  without  the  obtrusive  headstones  and  monu- 
ments which  change  the  natural  park  into  an  advertisement  for  the 
stonecutter's  designs.  On  the  other  side  I  see  a  smooth  lawn  with  a 
few  groups  of  trees,  sloping  up  to  the  evergreen  border  planting, 
which  dominates  this  en- 
tire side  of  the  cemetery. 
First  we  note  a  solid  plant- 
ing of  thirty  or  forty  Nor- 
way spruce,  fifty  feet  high 
and  perfectly  spaced  so 
they  occupy  all  the  ground. 
They  may  have  to  face 
them  down  to  the  lawn 
edge  some  round  Mugho 
pines,  perhaps  some  peren- 
nials in  between.  Next 
we  note  a  large  number  of 
the  Norway  pine  and  white 
pine,  with  tall  cedars  to  fill 
in,  as  the  pines  are  rather 
tall  and  thin  standing 
alone.  In  the  center  we 
might  find  five  or  six  Colo- 
rado blue  spruce  giving 
color  to  the  mass.  Beyond 
we  might  find  Abies  con- 
color,  the  white  spruce  and  the  tamarack  for  a  change  of  foliage  ef- 
fects and  so  on.  For  the  lower  massing  next  to  the  lawn,  we  might 
have  the  dwarf  arbor  vitaes,  the  ground  juniper,  the  cedars  and  Mugho 
pine.  In  masses  for  summer  effect  the  perennials  are  useful.  Alto- 
gether one  would  scarcely  realize  the  row  of  closely  built  tenements 
facing  the  bordering  street. 

To  take  the  formal  gardening  with  evergreens,  I  see  in  my  mind 
a  winter  garden  for  a  city  resident  who  spends  his  summer  at  a  neigh- 
boring lake  with  gardens  and  flowers  enough  to  satisfy  anyone.  Stand- 
ing in  the  center  window  of  the  large  living  room,  we  find  the  garden 
axis  extended  from  the  room  axis.  The  garden  is  bordered  by  a  stone 
parapet  of  the  house  material,  narrowing  down  to  the  end  a  hundred 
feet  distant.    At  the  end  of  the  central  path  stands  a  singlezJ^ilj^^^^sppcpol^ 
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largest  in  all  the  garden.  Then  on  each  side  for  winter  contrast  arc 
planted  the  red  and  golden  twigged  dogwood.  The  garden  beds  are 
arranged  formally,  similar  to  flower  beds,  each  bed  centered  by  a  trim- 
med and  formal  red  cedar.  In  these  beds  for  lower  material  we  find 
the  compact  arbor  vitae,  the  silver  tip  arbor  vitae,  the  dwarf  juniper, 
the  Mugho  pine,  the  savin  and  ground  yew  and  some  striped  grass,  and 
Eulalia  zebrina  variegata,  which  stands  up  quite  well  through  the 
winter  snow.  Such  a  garden  does  not  depend  on  the  flowering  season 
and  warm  weather  for  its  attractiveness. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  shrubs  and  trees  with  the  good  winter 
twig  colors,  the  red  and  golden  twigged  dogwood,  the  golden  wil- 
low, the  red  barked  willows  and  others;  and  for  berried  shrubs,  the 
barberry,  the  deciduous  holly,  the  high  bush  cranberry,  the  mountain 
ash  and  so  on.  But  for  striking  effects  in  winter,  one  must  depend 
on  hardy  evergreens.  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  many  peo- 
ple much  evergreen  planting  on  small  grounds  is  apt  to  be  gloomy 
and  somber  in  effect. 

Following  out  these  lines  of  work  we  can  locate  good  evergreen 
planting  in  parks  where  many  people  pass  in  winter,  lawn  specimens 
on  small  grounds,  foresting  hills  and  knolls  for  timber  as  well  as  for 
their  attractiveness  and  even  the  planting  of  pines  and  spruce  as  game 
coverts  as  practised  in  Europe.  In  truth  the  following  of  horticultural 
work  with  evergreens  offers  as  good  a  field  for  attractive  landscape 
work  as  does  the  usual  tree  and  shrub  work  so  often  seen.  In  addi- 
tion the  planter  has  the  satisfaction  of  providing  attractions  out  of 
doors  in  winter,  a  time  when  other  plants  are  leafless.  Especially  this- 
lack  is  apt  to  send  us  all  indoors,  while  we  should  watch  the  attrac- 
tions of  nature  with  snow,  as  well  as  grass,  for  foregrounds  of  our 
views  out  of  doors. 

Mrs.  Gould :    It  is  difficult  to  grow  hardy  ornamental  varieties. 

Mr.  Ramsdell:  Yes,  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  handle.  I 
know  of  a  white  pine  which  I  first  observed  some  years  ago  when  it 
was  a  very  fine  tree,  but  later  it  was  affected  by  the  severe  cold,  and 
it  died  in  three  years.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  in  this 
problem  on  account  of  the  winters.  For  that  reason  ornamental  plant- 
ing for  winter  effect  is  quite  a  problem. 

Mr.  Emmans:  If  you  have  something  very  choice  in  the  way 
of  varieties,  something  you  desire  to  save,  would  you  advise  protect- 
ing them  for  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Ramsdell :  Yes,  it  is  the  desirable  thing  to  do,  but  if  possible 
I  would  select  a  variety  that  did  not  need  protection.'  I  do  not  like 
to  see  cornstalks  and  such  things  as  that  put  around  a  tree.  Any- 
thing like  that  at  once  destroys  the  effect  which  was  originally  sought 
to  be  brought  out.  If  you  have  any  variety  which  you  would  like  to 
save,  I  would  recommend  covering  by  all  means,  but  I  would  prefer 
varieties  that  do  not  require  protection.  ,     r^r^r^ir^ 
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Needed  Changes  in  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Inspection  Law. 

H.  B.  SCAMMELL^  ASST.  INSPECTOR  MINNESOTA  NURSERIES, 
ST.    ANTHONY   PARK. 

The  present  law  applying  to  horticultural  inspection  in  Minnesota 
was  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  1903  and  revised  in  1905.  It  filled  a 
long  felt  want  and  has  served  its  purpose  fairly  well  during  the  past 
eight  years,  but  there  are  some  features  embodied  in  this  bill  which  do 
not  cover  the  situation  existing  today,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
some  changes  and  additions  may  be  made,  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  inspector  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  nurseryman,  which 
will  become  part  of  the  law  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Some  states  in  which  fruit  growing  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
industries  need  and  have  adopted  laws  sufficiently  stringent  to  afford 
good  protection  within  their  borders;  other  states,  such  as  our  own, 
the  Dakotas  and  lesser  fruit  raising  states,  have  horticultural  laws  less 
severe,  and  it  seems  right  that  differences  in  the  state  laws  should  exist 
because  of  the  differences  in  conditions  which  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  this  country. 

Our  own  law  is  of  a  type  quite  different  from  that  of  California 
or  New  York,  but  our  nursery  and  fruit  growing  interests  are  not  de- 
veloped to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  former  states,  and  it  would  seem 
that  with  some  changes  we  could  secure  a  law  which  would  better  satis- 
fy Minnesota  conditions. 

The  most  noticably  weak  point  in  our  law  is  that  which  limits 
inspection  to  places  where  trees  or  plants  are  grown  for  sale.  This 
may  be  done  at  the  request  of  the  owner  or  when  the  inspector  has 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  any  injurious  insect  pests  or  dan- 
gerous plant  diseases  exist,  but  bear  in  mind  that  at  none  other  place 
than  that  where  stock  is  grown  for  sale  may  it  be  inspected.  Minne- 
sota nurseries  and  orchards  have  been  comparatively  free  of  serious 
insect  pests,  but  suppose  an  orchard  is  found  infested  with  San  Jose 
scale,  and  the  owner  refuses  to  spray.  In  such  case  he  cannot  be 
reached  under  the  inspection  law,  but  possibly  something  might  be 
done  under  some  other  law,  such  as  maintaining  a  public  nuisance. 

It  should  be  required  that  every  nursery  be  inspected  at  least  once 
each  year  and  the  right  granted  to  examine  any  place  which  the  state 
entomologist  may  have  reason  to  believe  needs  attention.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  advocated  that  a  list  of  the  places  from  which  buds 
and  scions  are  secured  by  nurserymen  be  obtained  from  them,  and  a 
careful  inspection  be  made  of  the  trees  from  which  the  buds  and  scions 
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are  taken.  These  are  often  responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  an  infesta- 
tion of  scale  insects,  such  as  San  Jose,  oyster  shell,  Putnam  and  scurfy. 
The  first  named  is  not  known  to  exist  in  our  orchards,  but  the  latter 
three  are  quite  common,  and  should  trees  bearing  them  be  shipped  into 
a  state  where  all  nursery  stock  received  is  inspected  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  destroyed. 

In  no  section  of  the  law  can  there  be  found  a  statement  saying 
that  shipments  within  the  state  should  have  a  certificate  attached. 
Shipments  destined  for  other  states  require  it,  and  it  was  to  meet  that 
requirement  that  the  present  law  was  passed,  the  idea  being  to  en- 
able nurserymen  to  do  business  outside  the  state  but  not  being 
sufficiently  particular  about  the  business  done  at  home.  Certificates 
should  be  on  all  shipments,  whether  outside  the  state  or  within. 
To  revoke  or  withhold  a  certificate  at  present  means  only  that  the 
nurseryman  is  prohibited  from  shipping  to  other  states  requiring  certifi- 
cates and  still  allows  him  to  do  business  within  his  own  state.  To 
require  only  those  nurseries  which  ship  to  other  states  to  be  inspected 
aims  at  protection  for  those  states  chiefly  and  not  sufficiently  at  pro- 
tection for  our  interests  at  home.  Minnesota  needs  protection  for  her 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  surrounding  states. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  who  shall  pay  for  inspection,  the 
nurseryman  or  the  state.  The  Minnesota  law  reads  that  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  per  day  and  expenses  shall  be  collected  for  the  inspectioti  of  a 
nursery.  When  a  number  of  nurseries  are  on  a  circuit  it  is  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  determine  the  sum  to  be  collected  from  each,  espe- 
cially the  apportioning  of  the  expense  account,  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  this  in  any  way  except  approximately.  The  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  fees  is  that  the  inspector  does 
not  always  feel  at  liberty  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  would  like  in 
a  nursery  because  such  time  is  being  paid  for  by  the  nurseryman,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  keep  expense  as  low  as  possible.  There  are 
two  nurseries  here,  perhaps  a  third,  that,  were  they  in  a  state  where 
San  Jose  scale  is  common,  each  would  require  the  time  of  two  men 
for  six  or  seven  days  to  be  properly  inspected.  This  scale  having 
been  found  in  two  nurseries  this  year,  received  in  both  cases  from 
eastern  states,  it  has  become  necessary  to  spend  more  time  in  these 
examinations,  and  it  is  recommended  that  either  the  work  be  done  at 
state  expense  or  a  small  fee  without  expenses  be  charged  in  order  to 
give  the  inspector  every  opportunity  to  spend  a  sufficient  amount  of 
time  in  the  inspection.  An  examination  of  the  horticultural  inspec- 
tion laws  reveals  the  fact  that  in  approximately  one- fourth  of  the  states 
inspection  is  made  at  the,  expense  of  the  nurserymen,  and  usually  a 
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fee  is  charged  in  addition,  while  in  the  other  three-fourths  the  states 
appropriate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  time  allotted  for  this  paper  permits  me  to  speak  of  one  other 
point,  which  is,  that  the  term  "nursery  stock"  should  be  defined  in  the 
law.  Such  definition  must  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  florists'  stock 
which  is  received  here  in  the  fall  from  Europe,  and  permit  of  its  in- 
spection. This  stock  is  often  classed  as  greenhouse  stock  in  this 
country,  but  being  field  grown  in  Europe  it  should  be  inspected  for 
brown  tail  moth's  nests  and  gypsy  moth  egg  clusters.  A  word  of 
advice  to  those  who  ship  greenhouse  stock  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  This  may  be  shipped  into  the  state  or  out  of  it  without  a  certifi- 
cate and  in  order  to  avoid  any  delay  which  might  arise  if  an  inspect- 
or should  hold  up  a  shipment  for  inspection  because  of  a  lack  of 
certificate,  every  greenhouse  manager  should  clearly  label  each  pack- 
age with  the  words  "Greenhouse  Stock." 

This  gives  an  opportunity  for  an  unscrupulous  man  to  practice 
deception,  but  if  the  necessity  arises  a  means  will  be  found  to  detect 
such  an  act. 

Horticultural  inspection  laws  are  still  in  the  formative  period,  but 
constantly  changing  for  the  better.  Weaknesses  are  being  found  and 
corrected,  and  it  is  only  by  continually  striving  for  their  improvement 
that  laws  can  be  secured  which  will  effectually  control  the  situation. 


How  Does  Thinning  Help?  The  average  size  of  the  fruit  left  on  the 
trees  is  increased;  this  is  the  most  obvious  result  of  thinning.  Trees  over- 
burdened with  fruit  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  number  two  apples. 
The  increase  in  size  of  the  remainder,  after  the  first  or  second  picking  is 
made,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  increase  in  size  when  the  number  of 
fruits  is  reduced. 

The  fruit  borne  is  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape.  On  the  over-loaded 
tree  there  is  much  variation  in  size,  and  especially  where  two  or  three  fruits 
remain  on  a  spur  they  are  variable  in  shape  as  well.  The  fruits  from  the 
side  blossoms  of  the  cluster  are  in  many  varieties  much  different  from  those 
from  the  center  blossom. 


Stalk  borers  are  the  worms  which  make  holes  in  the  stems  of  lilies, 
dahlias,  golden  glow,  peonies  and  other  flowers,  causing  the  stalks  to  fall 
over.  They  come  originally  from  weeds,  and  the  eggs  are  laid  at  the  base 
of  certain  weed-stalks  in  the  fall  and  hatch  the  following  spring.  A  garden 
adjoining  a  weedy,  neglected  lot  is  apt  to  be  troubled.  Sticky  tanglefoot  of 
medium  thickness,  which  can  be  bought  easily  in  large  quantities,  applied 
over  a  space  of  three  inches  wide  on  the  outside  of  the  base-board  of  a 
fence,  or  a  board  barrier  placed  for  the  purpose,  has  been  found  to  be  an 
etfective  preventive,  since  the  worms  cannot  cross  the  sticky  band.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  season,  and  calls  for  more  than  one  application 
in  order  to  keep  the  barrier  sticky. 
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My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 

MISS    SABRA   M.    ELLISON,    UNITY    HOUSE,    MINNEAPOLIS. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  praise  of  gardens.  Ministers 
tell  us  the  story  of  Eden  and  prove  that  man  comes  naturally  by  his 
fondness  for  gardens,  and  that  God  loves  gardens,  too.  Poets  and  phil- 
osophers go  to  their  gardens  for  inspiration,  and  other  writers  give  us 
stories  like  "Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden,"  full  of  glowing  en- 
thusiasm for  plants  and  flowers,  for  the  ground  they  grow  in  and  for 
the  air,  sunlight  and  moonlight  which  surrounds  them.  Few  people 
object  to  all  this  praise  of  gardens,  but  few  people  perhaps  know  how 
true  it  all  is. 

I  myself  have  always  believed  in  gardens,  but  it  was  very  little 
first-hand  knowledge  I  had  when  we  went  out  to  a  small  farm  several 
summers  ago.  My  acquaintance  with  practical  details  is  not  all  that 
might  be  desired  now,  but  it  is  considerably  greater  than  it  was  then. 
Then  I  was  told  I  even  lacked  the  gardener's  instinct.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  this  was  my  aversion  for  small  plants — flowers  or 
weeds.  I  still  prefer  garden  plants  of  some  size,  and  I  like  the  blos- 
soming stage  best.  But  as  for  weeds — I  have  learned  not  to  despise 
the  day  of  small  things.  You  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  that  onion 
weeding  in  the  vegetable  garden  is  a  successful  means  of  developing 
this  sentiment. 

Of  course  there  is  work  in  a  garden,  but  a  reasonable  amount  is 
the  most  healthful  thing  in  the  world.  And  it  is  true  of  gardens,  as 
of  other  things,  that  we  appreciate  most  that  for  which  we  must  exert 
ourselves  and  sacrifice  to  a  degree.  The  man  who  can  and  does  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  buy  everything  ready  made  does  not  by 
any  means  get  the  most  pleasure  out  of  life. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  we  have  in  our  garden. 
There  are  tulips,  of  course,  to  let  us  know  that  spring  is  coming;  and 
violets,  and  lilies-of-the-valley,  and  pansies,  and  forget-me-nots — 
these  last  two  being  a  joy  clear  through  to  cold  weather.  Indeed,  the 
pansies  are  as  great  favorites  as  anything  in  the  garden.  There  is 
diversion  by  the  hour  in  studying  pansy  faces,  in  learning  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  various  blossoms,  and  in  arranging  them  in  new  com- 
binations. The  handsomest  bouquet  we  ever  made  was  a  large  bunch 
of  black  and  yellow  pansies.  I  think  I  should  never  tire  of  having 
such  a  bouquet  on  my  table.  We  found  it  an  extremely  popular  way 
of  entertaining  our  guests  to  send  them  to  the  pansy  bed.  Forget-me- 
nots  are  so  attractive  I  wonder  they  are  not  more  common.  I  was 
perhaps  grown  up  before  I  ever  saw  them,  and  then  it  was  such  a 
satisfaction  to  find  buds  pink  like  the  pictures. 
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Another  of  our  favorites  is  the  columbine.  If  you  wish  to  make 
a  bouquet  which  will  cool  you  off  just  by  looking  at  it  on  a  hot  June 
day,  choose  a  few  sprays  of  yellow  columbine  and  white;  arrange 
them  with  a  little  asparagus  green  in  an  open  dish  and  add  a  few  long 
stemmed  yellow  and  white  pansies.  This  bouquet  really  belongs  tq 
the  same  category  as  ice  cream  and  lemonade  in  hot  weather. 

Then  there  are  the  marguerites  and  the  pinks,  an  old-fashioned 
flower  with  a  fragrance  than  which  there  is  nothing  finer;  and  the 
Iceland  poppies,  which  last  all  summer  and  make  more  cool  bouquets ; 
and  the  oriental  poppies,  a  good  June  flower ;  and  the  peonies,  which  it 
would  be  folly  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss.  I  am  surprised  that 
pyrethrum  or  painted  daisies  are  not  more  popular.  They  have  a 
double  season,  too,  to  their  credit.  Iris  are  extremely  satisfactory; 
sweet  william  and  bleeding  heart  one  must  also  have.  And  by  the 
coreopsis  one  must  pause,  with  a  bit  of  praise  for  the  great  long  stems 
and  big  yellow  flowers,  which  are  extremely  good  for  house  bouquets 
ail  summer  long  and  well  into  the  fall. 

Canterbury  bells  are  universal  favorites,  and  so  are  Shasta  daisies. 
But  our  prize  bloomer  is  gaillardia.  It  is  a  mystery  to  know  how 
plants  can  bloom  so  much  and  so  long — from  June  to  November — and 
give  large  flowers  at  that.  Gaillardia  is  extremely  good  for  house 
decorations  but  is  rather  particular  about  the  vase  in  which  it  displays 
its  red  and  yellow  glory,  being  quite  averse  to  looking  well  in  a  large 
mouthed  dish.  Golden  glow  we  also  like  for  decorative  purposes  in 
the  house  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  We  planted  larkspur  beside  our 
golden  glow,  and  one  visitor  said,  "I  just  love  you  people  for  putting 
that  blue  and  yellow  together." 

Hollyhocks,  of  course,  must  be  given  a  place.  Achillea  we  planted 
for  white,  though  it  was  not  quite  satisfactory.  We  had,  too,  gyp- 
sophila,  or  baby's  breath,  an  airy,  fairy  little  plant  especially  good 
in  sweet  pea  bouquets.  It  is  fun  to  have  a  few  "red  hot  pokers" 
around,  but  they  are  not  entirely  hardy.  I  never  saw  them  until  last 
summer  and  thought  them  a  new  flower  until  a  lady  said,  "Oh,  we 
had  them  years  ago  in  Michigan." 

Scabiosa  deserves  a  better  name,  but  almost  overdoes  the  matter 
in  laying  claim  to  "mourning  bride."  Helenium  is  an  interesting  de- 
velopment from  the  wild  species,  specimens  of  which  we  have  in  our 
own  meadow,  and  is  very  refined  in  coloring.  The  cultivated  black- 
eyed  susans  are  good  substantial  flowers.  The  autumn  daisies  make 
an  extremely  beautiful  white  hedge  in  the  fall,  and  boltonia  is  not  bad. 
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Chinese  lantern  plants  are  great  land  grabbers ;  but  the  red  and 
orange  pods  which  develop  in  the  fall,  and  hold  their  color  for  years, 
are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  unfamiliar  to  most  people. 


Pods  of  Chinese  lantern  plant. 

Besides  these  perennials  we  are  making  a  start  with  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  lilacs,  spirea,  Juneberries,  honeysuckle,  weigelia  and 
barberries.  And  then  there  are  all  the  annuals,  foremost  of  which  we 
rank  sweet  peas,  but  they  are  another  story. 
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I  picked  our  last  stray  flower  the  28th  of  October,  but  I  have  on 
my  table  now  a  bouquet  of  Chinese  lanterns  to  remind  me  of  my  "sum- 
mer in  a  garden/' 

Capt.  Reed :  What  in  your  opinion  are  three  of  the  most  essential 
shrubs  and  three  of  the  most  essential  flowers  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
yard? 

Miss  Ellison:  I  might  give  my  opinion  upon  that  subject,  but  I 
think  I  prefer  to  have  my  brother  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Ellison :  I  should  hardly  know  what  to  pick  out  in  answer- 
ing that  question.  I  think  I  should  have  the  spirea  for  one  shrub.  The 
old-fashioned  lilac  would  be  another  and  some  species  of  dogwood  for 
variety.  The  dogwood  gives  a  fine  effect  in  winter  time.  For  fine 
effective  flowers  we  would  want  annuals  and  perennials,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  pick  out  three. 

Miss  Ellison:  If  you  want  something  that  blooms  all  summer 
you  want  to  have  the  gaillardia,  the  coreopsis  and  the  nasturtium; 
those  bloom  all  summer.    It  is  very  hard  matter  to  pick  out  just  three. 

The  President :  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  necessary  to  be  con- 
fined to  three  flowers. 

Mr.  Anderson :    I  should  select  the  dahlia. 

Mr.  Husser :    I  would  take  the  phlox  drummondi  for  one. 

Mrs.  Gould :  I  would  take  one  flower  for  each  part  of  the  summer. 
Canterbury  bells  in  June  and  July,  and  the  gaillardia  I  would  surely 
have — ^yes,  I  think  I  would  want  both.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I 
would  not  want  to  leave  out  the  fall  daisy  either;  that  is  one  of  our 
beautiful  flowery.  The  canterbury  bells  will  give  you  a  long  blooming 
period  in  June  and  July,  and  then  by  cutting  them  down  you  will  have 
a  second  blooming  period  late  in  the  summer.  Heliotropes  have  their 
greatest  blooming  period  in  July,  but  by  cutting  the  high  stalks  off 
you  would  get  a  later  blooming  period.  I  do  not  think  I  can  confine 
myself  to  three  flowers.  I  should  want  a  mixed  border,  and  then  you 
can  have  bloom  from  April  until  the  snow  flies. 

Mr.  Gardner:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  that  that  number 
be  increased  from  three  to  twenty.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Gardner :  Well,  you  can't  get  along  without  less  than  three 
kinds  of  phlox  any  way.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Underwood:  About  a  five-acre  patch  of  phlox  is  a  good 
quantity  to  have. 

The  President:  Summer  before  last  when  we  had  no  rain  at 
all  the  phlox  subulata  kept  blooming  until  frost.  It  is  just  as  pretty 
as  it  can  be. 

Col.  Burnap  (Iowa)  :  Nobody  mentioned  the  California  poppy. 
That  commences  to  bloom  early  in  the  season,  and  it  continues  to  bloom 
until  snowed  under.  Of  course  the  oriental  poppy  is  good  as  long 
as  it  lasts. 

Mrs.  Carpenter :  What  are  the  particular  merits  of  the  California 
poppy? 

Col.  Burnap :  One  beauty  of  the  California  poppy  is  in  its  long 
keeping  qualities ;  if  you  put  it  in  a  vase  it  keeps  a  long  time. 
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Mr.  Underwood :  A  mixed  border  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
long  run.  We  have  a  road  irom  our  offices  and  buildings  to  the  rail- 
road track  that  I  wished  to  make  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  dis- 
tance was  about  1,300  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  road — where  the 
fence  line  would  be  naturally — is  a  hedge  of  arbor  vitae,  next  is  a 
walk  of  about  four  feet,  then  a  row  of  oak  trees  about  forty  feet 
apart.  Between  the  trees  in  this  row  I  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  in 
perennial  plants,  alternating  varieties  in  such  a  way  that  something 
would  be  in  bloom  from  early  spring  until  late  fall.  Owing  to  the 
long  distance,  it  was  desirable  to  use  plants  that  would  require  but 
little  attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  between  the  trees  was 
plowed  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  making  the  strip  about  three  feet 
wide. 

There  is  one  flower  that  we  have  in  the  nursery  that  is  truly  a 
harbinger  of  the  permanent  arrival  of  spring  and  the  many  good 
things  that  are  to  follow  during  the  months  up  to  the  middle  or  last 
of  October.  It  is  the  phlox  subulata  (ground,  or  moss,  pink).  This  is 
very  low  growing,  of  creeping  habit,  and  not  over  four  inches  in 
height  when  in  bloom.  It  covers  the  ground  completely  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  When  not  in  bloom  the  foliage  has  a  mossy  effect  that 
is  an  attractive  background  to  the  later  blooming  plants.  There  are 
two  colors,  a  pure  white  and  a  rose  color.  When  the  shoots  start  from 
the  ground — as  soon  as  snow  appears — they  indicate  the  color  of  the 
flowers  to  follow,  as  the  white  are  light  green  and  the  red  have  a  de- 
cided reddish  tinge.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  rapid  development 
in  growth  up  to  the  flowering  period.  When  in  full  bloom  the  white 
gives  the  appearance  of  large  patches  of  snow. 

Next  was  put  in  the  early  and  late  varieties  of  the  phlox  paniculata 
-^some  of  these  are  low  growing  and  also  earlier  blooming.  These 
were  used  very  liberally.  Between  the  oak  trees  we  have  alternated 
with  peonies  of  different  colors  and  also  planted  a  yucca  filamentosa. 
These  when  in  bloom  are  strikingly  showy.  They  reach  a  height  of 
four  to  five  feet,  have  a  stiff  sword-like  foliage  and  from  one  to  three 
and  more  tall,  handsome  spikes  of  large,  fragrant,  creamy  white  flow- 
ers. The  effect  when  the  row  is  in  full  bloom  is  quite  tropical.  They 
are  quite  as  striking  and  attractive  at  night. 

We  spade  around  our  trees  every  spring,  and  as  the  plants  take 
but  little  nourishment  or  moisture  from  the  soil  we  put  in  six  or  eight 
seeds  of  the  climbing  nasturtium.  These  are  rapid  growing  and  soon 
in  bloom,  and  continue  to  increase  the  quantity  of  flowers  until  later 
in  the  season  they  are  a  perfect  mass  of  color.  It  is  very  refreshing, 
walking  back  and  forth,  to  pick  a  blossom  and  "nibble"  the  stem  until 
it  is  the  right  length  to  place  in  the  button  hole. 

A  good  support  for  perennials,  or  other  plants  needing  stakes,  can  be 
made  out  of  young  cherry,  elm,  or  other  straight  growing  saplings.  The 
twigs  support  the  heavy  heads  of  bloom,  such  as  phlox,  in  a  most  natural 
manner,  and  if  the  bark  shows  it  looks  harmonious.  Some  double  white 
petunias  supported  in  this  way  last  summer  made  a  fine  show.  They  were 
three  feet  high  and  nearly  as  broad.  Every  flower  seemed  to  show.  Little 
or  no  tying  is  necessary. 
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The  Home  Orchard. 

G.   P.    WARBER,  MINNESOTA  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

(Awarded  first  prize  in  the  1911  Gideon  Memorial  Contest.) 

Have  you  ever  talked  with  one  of  these  modern  city-bred  farming 
enthusiasts — one  of  these  present-day  "back  to  the  farm"  agitators? 
Of  course  you  have  not.  You  listened  while  he  did  the  talking.  You 
all  know  that  type  of  an  individual  who  has  the  figures  on  his  cuffs 
that  tell  of  the  bushels  of  money  in  corn  and  hog  raising;  and  who 
with  flower-scented  oratory  expatiates  upon  that  dream-life  in  God's 
wonderful  open  country — the  blissful  life  of  a  farmer.  ]ji  the  same 
breath  he  pictures  the  ramblings  of  the  swine  in  the  wilds  of  the  corn 
fields,  the  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the  forests  of  peach  trees,  and  the 
hum  of  the  honey-bee  in  the  orange  groves.  He  is  not  crazy.  At 
every  election  he  votes  the  safe  and  sane  straight  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic ticket  just  as  you  do.  The  only  trouble  is  that  he  does  not  know 
that  the  present-day  business  of  com  and  hog  raising  is  not  practiced 
on  wild  expanses  of  baronial  estates,  enlivened  by  the  pomp  of  the 
boar  hunts,  so  common  in  feudal  ages.  The  modern  farmstead  is 
scented  with  the  odors  of  the  hog-sty  and  the  barn-yard  rather  than 
with  the  ambrosial  perfumes  of  fruit  trees  and  flower  gardens. 

These  men  do  not  know  the  business  of  farming  the  way  it  is 
carried  on  today.  They  do  not  know  of  the  hundreds  of  prairie  farm- 
steads without  even  shade  trees — ^to  say  nothing  of  orchards.  Yet 
they  know  that  in  the  ancient  days  of  Rome,  fruit  growing  was  the 
most  important  part  of  farming.  In  that  age,  senators  and  emperors 
were  farmers  and  lived  in  the  country.  Hesiod  tells  us  that  agricul- 
ture was  the  occupation  of  the  nobles  and  kings  in  ancient  Greece. 
That  was  an  age  in  which  people  went  to  the  country  to  live.  Pliny 
informs  us  that  some  carried  this  idea  of  luxurious  living  to  such  an 
extreme  that  the  consuls  were  forced  to  chastise  them  for  having  their 
villas  so  large  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  whole  estates  that 
there  was  more  ground  to  sweep  than  there  was  to  plow.  Compare 
that  with  the  size  of  the  farmstead  today — a  half-acre  yard  with  the 
house  in  the  middle,  and  the  barn,  the  hog  house,  the  chicken  house 
and  the  other  buildings  crowded  around  it  so  that  the  chores  may  be 
most  easily  done.  Today  the  ordinary  farmer  is  in  the  country  to 
work  and  make  money,  not  to  live.  They  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. 

Why  is  this  so?  Have  we  a  diflferent  ideal  of  life?  No,  indeed, 
the  universal  conception  of  Paradise,  today  as  in  the  past,  is  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  wherein  was  made  to  grow  "every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
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sight  and  good  for  food."  The  trouble  is  that  those  farmers  have  taken 
the  preachers  too  seriously  in  believing  that  all  enjoyment  and  pleas- 
ure is  reserved  for  the  blissful  hereafter.  It  is  not  that  these  farmers 
do  not  like  fruit.  No,  even  the  crustiest  "corn  and  hog  Yankee"  has 
his  mouth  "a-watering"  as  he  drives  past  his  German  neighbor's  or- 
chard, bountifully  laden  with  ripened  fruit.  It  is  because  he  has  not 
the  time  to  "fool  away"  with  planting  out  young  apple  trees  and  tend- 
ing them  until  they  are  ready  to  bear  their  fruit.    Besides,  he  doesn't 

think  that  he  has  ground 
fitted  for  an  orchard  any- 
way. Didn't  he  try  once, 
and  didn't  every  "blasted 
one  of  those  trees '  die  on 
him?  He  tries  to  forget 
about  it.  When  Christmas 
comes  he  buys  a  barrel  of 
red  apples  shipped  in  from 
some  other  state. 

That  o  1  d  Dutchman.. 
Schmidt,  of  course,  always 
was  lucky  to  get  such  a 
good  location  for  his  or- 
chard. He  has  sweet  Ma- 
lindas  and  juicy  Wealthys 
of  his  own  raising,  enough 
to  last  all  winter  long.  Be- 
sides, his  cellar  is  full  of 
preserves  which  the  indus- 
trious housewife  put  up 
during  the  berry  season 
and  while  those  few  crab 
and  plum  trees  were  loaded  with  ripened  fruit.  But  our  German  friend 
is  lucky  only  because  he  has  been  painstaking  in  his  work  and  has  not 
stopped  at  the  planting  of  the  trees.  Wherever  there  is  a  good,  faith- 
ful orchard  it  is  such  mainly  because  good  care  was  given  to  the  young 
trees  instead  of  simply  planting  them  and  then  sitting  back  smiling 
blandly,  trusting  that  some  Divine  Providence  would  provide  for  their 
well-being  without  any  further  effort.  There  is  no  immediate  cash 
profit  in  view  for  such  plantings,  so  the  chary  fanner  contents  himself 
to  eat  fruit  that  sells  as  apples  yet  which  taste  like  a  turnip — or  any- 
thing else  besides  a  good  apple. 

Yet  there  are  places  where  fruit  growing  is  not  profitable.    Not 
every  farmer  can  be  a  successful  fruit  grower,  di^^^  ti;2i^(Jcoconsider 
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location  relative  to  open  markets,  transportation  facilities  and  cost  of 
efficient  labor,  besides  the  right  kind  of  soil  and  favorable  lay  of  land 
for  the  particular  kind  of  fruit  you  wish  to  raise.  All  these  things 
are  important  desiderata  that  will  decide  whether  or  not  you  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  the  markets  with  other  keen  and  progressive  fruit 
growers.  In  order  to  consider  these  factors  well,  you  must  be  a  keen 
business  man,  and  you  must  be  a  specialist  in  your  line  of  fruit.  In 
fact,  commercial  fruit  growing  for  the  general  farmer  is  a  doubtful 
venture  at  best.  Co-operation  and  specialization  is  the  keynote  of 
success  in  the  case  of  commercial  fruit  growing  sections. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  state  the  writer^s  reasons  for  a 
home  orchard  on  every  farm  in  the  land.  We  will  omit  all  discus- 
sions about  commercial  fruit  growing,  and  will  confine  ourselves  to  a 
consideration  of  the  following  questions :  ( 1 )  First,  can  every  farmer 
have  an  orchard?  (2)  Second,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  plan  for  such 
an  orchard?    (3)  And,  finally,  does  it  pay? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  is  generally  held  by  competent 
horticulturists,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  experiments,  that  fruit  trees  and 
berry  bushes  of  some  kinds  will  grow  in  every  locality  where  farming 
is  successfully  practiced.  Fruit  trees  will  adapt  themselves  to  almost 
any  kind  of  a  soil.  Good  corn  land  will  do  for  most  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
Naturally  enough,  a  person  should  avoid  planting  a  kind  of  fruit  that 
experiments  have  proven  unadapted  to  his  kind  of  a  soil.  It  would 
not  be  wise  for  a  farmer  to  plant  peach  trees  in  a  heavy  gumbo  soil — 
even  if  the  climate  would  permit  of  maturing  peaches  in  his  latitude. 
Investigation  as  to  what  your  neighbor  has,  and  finding  out  at  first 
hand  what  kinds  of  fruits  will  thrive  in  your  locality  and  the  kind  of 
soil  and  lay  of  land  that  you  have,  is  the  safest  and  surest  guide  as 
to  what  to  plant.  If  no  one  in  the  vicinity  has  an  orchard,  good  and 
valuable  information  may  be  gleaned  from  bulletins  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  supply  information  as  to  the  kind  of  fruit  that  is  recom- 
mended to  be  tried  and  which  is  most  likely  to  do  well  in  your  local- 
ity. A  letter  addressed  to  the  horticulturist  of  your  own  and  adjoin- 
ing state  experiment  stations  will  also  be  certain  to  bring  suggestions 
of  value,  if  you  state  the  kind  of  soil  you  have  and  the  lay  of  your  land. 
This  preliminary  investigation  is  important,  and  it  may  mean  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  your  attempt  at  fruit  growing. 

I  have  in  mind  some  well-to-do  ranchers  on  the  gumbo  plains  of 
western  South  Dakota.  Three  of  them  ordered  several  hundred  apple 
trees,  including  Golden  Russets,  Malindas  and  Jonathans — varieties 
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that  they  had  learned  to  like  back  in  Missouri  and  Illinois.  The  trees 
were  purchased  at  a  high  price  from  Iowa  nurseries  and  set  out  in 
good  shape.  Of  course  they  never  withstood  the  winter  in  that  ex- 
posed country.  Another  rancher,  living  in  the  same  country  also  set 
out  an  orchard,  and  his  trees  grew,  and  he  has  a  good  sized  flourish- 
ing young  orchard  now.  Why  ?  This  man's  success  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  son,  who  was  attending  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Brookings,  South  Dakota,  inquired  of  the  horticultural  expert.  Prof. 
Hansen,  as  to  what  kinds  of  fruit  was  suited  for  that  dry  upland  coun- 
try, with  a  heavy  black  gumbo  soil.  He  was  advised  to  try  Duchess, 
Northwestern  Greenings,  Wealthys  and  Trancendent  crabs,  and 
was  told  to  get  his  stock  from  a  Dakota  nursery.  I  cite  this  as  an 
illustration  because  of  the  prevalent  notion  that  fruit  cannot  be  grown 
in  all  sections.  The  incident  also  demonstrates  the  importance  of  get- 
ting at  the  thing  in  the  right  way — the  folly  of  trying  to  raise  a  variety 
of  fruit  not  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  the  mistake  of  planting  any- 
thing but  hardy,  native  or  acclimatized  nursery  stock.  The  pains- 
taking husbandman  gets  an  orchard,  when  he  goes  after  it,  no  matter 
where  he  is  "farming  it." 

Now,  as  to  the  second  question,  what  is  the  best  plan  for  such  an 
orchard  as  I  am  advocating?  My  answer  can  be  but  brief,  and  merely 
suggestive  of  what  it  might  be,  rather  than  a  detailed  outline  of  what 
it  should  be.  It  is  here  that  original  and  individual  taste  will  govern 
largely.  Some  general  considerations  may  be  touched  upon,  however. 
To  begin  with,  the  size  of  the  orchard  and  the  variety  of  fruit  to  be 
raised  will  be  largely  determined  by  what  your  land  will  produce.  Yet 
you  cannot  plant  your  orchard  to  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  will  thrive 
there.  That  would  result  in  too  large  a  number  of  varieties  in  most 
farming  communities.  And  yet  if  there  are  boys  to  tend  them  you 
can  well  afford  to  have  a  large  variety.  The  danger  is  that  you  will 
plant  so  largely  and  variedly  that  proper  care  cannot  be  given  to  all. 
A  half-acre  of  fruit  trees  should  give  enough  variety  for  the  average 
farm  household.  If  you  were  growing  fruit  commercially  you  would 
want  to  specialize  along  some  favorite  varieties,  but  for  just  home  use 
you  would  make  provision  for  a  rather  large  variety,  including  a  few 
trees  of  Duchess,  Tetofsky,  Whitney,  Wealthy,  Malinda,  Greening, 
and  Sweet  Russets.  These  ought  to  give  a  fair  selection  covering 
most  of  the  seasons.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant  too  many  of 
the  soft  summer  varieties  and  to  provide  for  a  good  supply  of  winter 
apples. 

As  to  the  best  place  for  locating  the  orchard,  that  will  depend 
mostly  on  the  lay  of  your  land.    Generally  speaking,  a  northern  slope 
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would  be  preferred.  However,  station  bulletins  cover  those  points 
thoroughly;  and  as  before  suggested,  a  letter  giving  specific  descrip- 
tion of  your  soil,  slope  of  land,  etc.,  will  elicit  much  additional  advice 
for  your  particular  case.  Generally,  however,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
orchard  planned  in  a  minor  rotation  surrounded  by  the  farmstead 
windbreak.  Plan  it  as  near  the  house  as  is  in  keeping  with  the  work- 
ing plan  of  your  farm.  This  is  so  because  it  is  often  desirable  to 
include  an  old  orchard  with  your  minor  rotation,  letting  hogs  pick  up 
windfalls,  and  thus  getting  the  orchard  stirred  up  occasionally  as  well 
as  keeping  it  free  from  insects  that  collect  at  the  base  of  the  trees  in 
fallen  fruit.  These  matters  must  be  worked  out  differently  on  each 
farm. 

As  to  the  actual  laying  out  of  a  planting  scheme,  it  may  be  best  for 
farmers  generally  to  set  out  trees  in  quadrangles, — rows  twenty  feet 
apart  each  way.  This  will  permit  of  easy  cultivation  while  trees  are 
young,  and  will  permit  inter-cropping  also.  Berry  bushes,  strawberry 
plants,  garden  truck  or  soiling  crops  may  be  grown  between  rows — and 
thus  the  ground  may  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  some  way,  even  before 
the  trees  are  bearing. 

Enough  has  been  said  as  to  how  a  farmer  might  best  proceed  to 
provide  his  own  family  with  all  of  the  fruit  they  could  use  to  ad- 
vantage. In  fact  most  farmers  are  not  ignorant  of  all  these  facts  we 
have  been  touching  upon  in  this  discourse.  They  have  no  orchard  on 
their  farm,  or  have  even  let  an  established  orchard  be  destroyed  simply 
because  they  think  it  does  not  pay  to  bother  with  such  work.  To  such 
people  it  looks  like  a  waste  of  time  to  take  care  of  an  orchard.  They 
get  along  all  right  without  one  and  cannot  see  the  use  of  troubling 
themselves  with  anything  like  that.  They  can  raise  a  crop  of  corn  and 
potatoes  oflf  from  the  same  ground  much  more  easily  and  not  take 
all  the  chances  of  frosts  and  blights  for  an  occasional  crop  of  wormy 
fruit. 

Without  going  into  the  business  side  of  the  proposition  at  all,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  man  who  works  at  his  orchard  intelligently, 
using  the  methods  found  best  by  the  experiments  of  others,  does  not 
lose  by  it.  The  wise  father  here  seizes  upon  an  opportunity  to  interest 
his  boys  in  light,  instructive  and  congenial  work — the  care  of  the  or- 
chard. What  a  field  for  nature  study!  What  a  laboratory  for  gain- 
ing valuable  first  hand  knowledge  of  botanical  and  entomological  sci- 
ence !  The  pruning  of  apple  trees,  the  different  berry  bushes  and  the 
grape  vines,  methods  of  propagation,  the  art  of  grafting  and  all  these 
can  easily  be  made  to  exert  the  most  beneficial  of  educative  influences. 
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Just  ask  a  boy  to  whom  this  work  was  thus  presented  and  find  out 
whether  the  farm  wearied  him. 

Does  it  pay  ?  Look  at  the  typical  prairie  farm,  without  windbreak 
or  plantings  of  any  kind  about  the  farmstead.  Such  a  farm  may  be 
productive,  and  the  people  operating  it  may  live  in  a  well  furnished 
house,  yet  such  a  place  can  never  be  called  a  true  home.  That  farmer 
is  merely  "putting  up"  with  those  surroundings  until  he  has  accumu- 
lated enough  money  to  withdraw  into  some  village,  there  to  live. 
Man's  soul  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  find  his  ideal  in  such  hand- 
made surroundings,  for  even  the  most  untutored  person  has  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  sweets  of  life  and  a  longing  for  some  of  the  beauties  of 
nature.  We  must  give  heed  to  this  inborn  love  of  the  amenities  of 
life.  Utiless  we  can  make  life  on  the  farm  more  attractive,  and  unless 
we  can  put  there  such  attractions  as  will  overcome  the  dazzling  glare 
and  lure  of  city  life,  the  problem  of  keeping  the  youth  on  the  farm 
will  not  be  solved.  It  is  for  this  reason  mainly  that  I  make  a  plea 
for  the  home  orchard.  In  order  to  bring  back  a  love  of  country  life, 
in  order  to  bring  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  life  in  the  country 
back  to  its  ancient  state  of  dignity,  we  must  have  the  aid  of  the  old 
home  orchard.  It  is  indeed  the  chief  thing  that  will  go  to  make  future 
farm  life,  as  Socrates  described  it  two  thousand  years  ago:  "The  most 
comfortable  pursuit  for  man's  servants;  the  most  delightful  to  his 
wife ;  the  most  attractive  to  his  children ;  and  the  most  pleasing  and 
gratifying  to  himself  and  his  friends." 


Kbep  Sweet  Peas  Cut. — A  thorough  watering  twice,  or  even  once,  a 
week  is  better  than  watering  every  day.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  no  pods. should  be  allowed  to  form  if  continuity  of  bloom  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  peas  should  be  cut  every  day  or  at  most  every  other  day.  A 
difficulty  most  gardeners  experience  is  to  get  the  sweet  peas  cut  as  they 
should  be.  A  short  row  kept  well  cut  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  a 
long  row  neglected:  One  row  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long  will  more 
than  keep  a  household  supplied  with  flowers,  and  even  ten  feet  would  give 
an  abundance  of  bloom,  and  from  this  length  it  is  not  too  great  an  effort 
for  anyone  to  keep  the  peas  cut,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  Peas  should 
not  be  pulled  from  the  vines;  they  should  be  cut  off  with  as  much  of  the 
stem  as  possible. 

Dig  the  chrysanthemum  plants  up,  if  planted,  about  the  end  of  August. 
Bring  them  into  the  house  before  frost,  usually  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. These  plants  like  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  sprinkling  frequently, 
and  a  cool  window  away  from  fire  in  the  fall  when  flowering.  After  flower- 
ing, cut  the  flower  stems  down,  and  stand  them  in  a  cool  window  or  put 
them  in  the  cellar  until  spring.  The  soil  should  only  be  kept  barely  moist 
during  the  winter.    The  pompon  type  are  especially  good  for  window  plants. 
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Combating  Aster  Disease. 

MRS.    R.    R.   ODELL,   MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  aster  is  such  a  general  favorite  that  almost  anything  that  can 
be  said  of  it  is  of  interest  to  flower  growers.  And  as  we  trace  its  origin 
from  the  little  China  aster  of  our  childhood  days  to  the- beautiful,  fluffy 
chrysanthemum  of  today,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  such  results 
could  have  been  produced  simply  by  patience  and  perseverance.  But 
this  high  state  of  cultivation  has  brought  with  it  a  train  of  diseases, 
some  of  them  so  hard  to  combat  that  in  some  localities  aster  raising  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Originally  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  put  the  seed  in  the  ground, 
and  It  was  a  sure  crop.  Not  so  toddy.  There  is  more  time  spent  on 
the  aster  than  any  other  garden  flower.  I  have  been  told  by  people  of 
experience — and  after  years  of  hard  work  I  can  fully  verify  this  state- 
ment— there  are  many  kinds  of  diseases  that  attack  this  favorite,  such 
as  the  something  that  causes  the  buds  to  blast  and  one-half  of  the  bloom 
to  blight.  So  far  aster  growers  have  only  been  able  to  guess  the  cause, 
but  believe  it  to  be  acid  in  the  soil.  The  remedy  is  perfect  drainage 
and  lime  to  sweeten  the  soil.  Then  there  are  several  insects  that  prey 
upon  it,  among  these  the  cut  worm,  the  beetle,  the  heart  worm  and  the 
wet  worm. 

About  four  years  ago  a  new  trouble  appeared  that  baffled  the 
shrewdest  gardner,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  worse,  and  not  until  last 
season  has  even  a  partial  remedy  been  found  that  is  at  all  effectual.  I 
refer  to  the  blue  aphis  found  on  the  roots.  I  knew  it  was  there  and 
was  causing  the  trouble.  In  despair  one  day  I  took  up  a  plant  and 
dipped  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  the  aphis  let  go.  I  filled  the  hole  with 
boiling  water,  and  when  the  earth  was  cool  reset  the  plant  and  shaded 
it  for  a  few  days,  and  it  was  the  only  good  bloom  I  had  that  season. 
After  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  which  must  be  done  quickly,  imme- 
diately throw  it  into  cold  water.  A  delightful  odor  of  honey  comes  up 
from  the  hot  water,  which  started  me  on  a  new  theory. 

But,  alas,  after  all  my  search  I  could  not  find  out  how  the  aphis 
got  down  there  on  the  roots.  In  my  dilemma  a  friend  who  was  visit- 
ing me  said,  "When  I  return  to  Chicago  I  will  send  you  the  addres!> 
of  an  aster  specialist  who  may  be  able  to  help  you."  I  wrote  him  and 
he  very  courteously  replied  with  the  following:  "Get  rid  of  the  little 
red  ant,  and  you  will  have  no  aphis."  Then  I  recalled  always  seeing 
these  ants  at  the  roots,  but  did  not  blame  .them  for  the  trouble,  as  my 
peony  buds  were  all  covered  with  them,  and  no  harm  done. 
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But  zifhat  a  proposition — get  rid  of  a  garden  full  of  ants.  But  I 
knew  what  I  was  after  now  and  went  to  work  systematically.  He 
Stated  the  history  of  the  trouble  so  clearly  that  I  did  not  question  it 
after  my  own  experience.  This  aphis  is  called  the  corn  aphis,  also,  as 
it  attacks  corn  as  well'  as  asters  and  is  doing  untold  damage  to  com 
fields  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

This  little  nuisance  has  several  names.  It  is  also  callerf  the  "ant 
cow"  and  is  mothered  and  cared  for  by  the  ant  from  start  to  finish. 
The  ant  carries  the  aphis  eggs  down  into  their  nests  and  cares  for 
them  through  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  they  bring  the  eggs  to 
the  surface  so  the  warm  sunshine  will  hatch  them.  Then  they  carry 
them  and  place  them  on  the  roots  of  corn,  asters  and  some  kinds  of 
grasses  and  weeds.  They  do  not  eat  but  suck,  and  any  poison  applied 
to  the  roots  will  not  kill  them.  They  are  great  gormandizers  and  fill 
themselves  so  full  there  exudes  from  the  body  a  honey  dew,  upon 
which  the  ant  lives  in  the  winter.  The  remedy  is  to  inject  beneath  the 
plant,  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  root,  bisulphate  of  carbon 
or  gasoline.  Then  close  the  hole,  and  they  will  smother.  I  watch  for 
every  ant  nest  and  dose  it  with  boiling  water,  from  early  spring  until 
it  freezes  up,  thus  killing  both  ant  and  aphis  before  they  attack  the 
plant.  I  go  over  the  whole  garden  in  the  fall  and  pull  up  every  plant 
and  weed,  and  examine  them,  and  if  either  ant  or  aphis  are  found  I 
scald  them  and  burn  the  roots.  Some  would  say,  for  all  this  trouble  are 
the  asters  worth  it  ?    I  say,  yes ! 

Mr.  Bubak :    Do  they  attack  garden  vegetables  ? 

Mrs.  Odell :  Not  that  I  know  of,  but  they  do  attack  sweet  corn 
and  other  plants  that  I  have  mentioned.  They  run  right  over  every- 
thing else  and  into  my  aster  bed.  There  are  thousands  of  them,  yes, 
millions  would  not  be  too  many  to  say. 

Mr.  Underwood :  Can't  you  plant  enough  sweet  com  so  that  they 
will  not  bother  the  asters  ? 

Mrs.  Odell :  I  rather  thought  that  might  be  an  attraction,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  attract  the  bugs  from  the  neighbors. 

Mr.  Husser :  Has  anybody  ever  used  tobacco  to  prevent  this  root 
disease,  or  whatever  it  is? 

Mrs.  Odell :  Yes,  I  did.  I  sent  over  to  the  factory  and  got  whole 
loads  of  tobacco,  and  then  I  put  half  a  cupful  in  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. I  poured  it  in  the  ground  and  packed  the  dirt  around  the  roots, 
but  it  never  fazed  them.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Underwood  :    What  will  kill  them  ? 

Mrs.  Odell :  The  only  thing  I  know  of  is  boiling  water.  A  florist 
said  that  was  the  way  to  get  rid  of  them  if  it  could  be  applied 
without  injuring  the  plants.*  Of  course  it  is  heroic  treatment,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  has  got  to  be  judicious  treatment,  you  have  got  to  keep 
it  away  from  the  rpots.  You  have  got  to  apply  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  does  not  reach  the  roots. 
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Mr.  Johnson :    Does  not  carbon  bisulphide  do  the  work  ? 

Mrs.  Odell :  No,  it  does  not.  This  florist  also  said  it  would  not. 
He  said  he  had  corresponded  with  entomologists  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  has  cer- 
tainly done  some  hard  work  along  this  line.  He  has  been  following 
this  thing  for  five  years. 

Col.  Burnap:  Is  this  the  same  aphis  there  is  on  plants  and  box 
elder  ? 

Mrs.  Odell :  No,  it  is  a  different  shape.  It  is  a  very  wise  little 
creature.  I  never  knew  it  so  well  before  as  I  know  it  now.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  think  there  was  one  hour  in  the  day  last  summer  when  I  was 
not  out  in  the  garden  making  a  study  of  this  little  creature. 

Mr.  Wilkin:    Have  you  tried  sulphite  of  copper? 

Mrs.  Odell :    Yes,  I  did. 


City  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Odell.  at  2830  Irving  Ave.  So..  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Wilkin:  That  is  quite  effective  on  the  lawn  in  the  way  of  de- 
stroying white  grubs. 

Mrs.  Odell :  These  little  insects  cling  closer  to*  the  roots  and 
there  is  nothing  you  can  put  on  externally  that  affects  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilkin :  You  make  a  hole  two  or  three  feet  down  and  that 
gas  will  kill  all  the  insects  it  comes  in  contact  with. 

Mrs.  Odell :  I  took  a  gasoline  pump,  and  I  put  it  clear  down  to 
the  roots  and  squirted  it  down  to  kill  the  ants ;  sometimes  it  killed  the 
plant,  too,  although  it  did  kill  the  ants.  I  think  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  head  them  off  before  they  begin  to  do  the  damage.  It  is  easier  to 
head  them  off  than  to  take  the  chances  of  having  them  destroy  everv- 
thing  later.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  worth  the  trouble  to 
save  the  aster.  I  do  not  know  how  long  this  thing  is  going  to  last.  It 
ha.s  been  running  for  five  vears  now  and  is  growing  worse.  r^r^rTT/^ 
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Mr.  Underwood:    Is  it  not  perhaps  worse  in  rich,  heavy  soil? 

Mrs.  Odell :  Yes,  I  understand  so.  I  have  part  of  the  old  Rupper 
farm,  and  it  is  delightful  soil  to  work  in.  I  have  friends  at  Duluth  who 
say  they  do  not  have  this  trouble,  and  so  I  concluded  that  heavy  soil 
discouraged  our  work,  and  I  imagine  that  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  Mackintosh :  I  have  read  a  bulletin  by  Dr.  Forbes  on  the  com 
aphis.  If  you  have  not  read  that  bulletin  I  would  advise  you  to  get 
it,  because  it  is  very  interesting.  He  has  spent  eighteen  years  in  the 
study  of  that  particular  feature.  He  went  all  over  Indiana  and  Illinois 
through  those  great  corn  fields  in  the  corn  belt,  over  hundreds  of  acres 
of  corn,  and  studied  them  in  that  way. 

Mrs.  Odell :    I  have  spent  nearly  five. 

Mr.  Macintosh :  If  you  want  to  get  that  bulletin  you  can  get  it 
from  Dr.  S.  A.  Forbes,  Urbana,  Illinois,  the  bulletin  on  the  com  aphis. 

Miss  Ellison :    Have  you  been  troubled  with  aster  yellow  ? 

Mrs.  Odell :  That  is  exactly  it.  Some  call  it  yellow,  some  call  it 
something  else,  and  some  one  calls  it  indigestion. 

Mr.  Clausen :  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  It  is  a  subject  probably  that  is  not  so  interesting  to  the  ma- 
jority of  horticulturists  as  some  other  subjects  would  be.  There  are  a 
great  many  lovers  of  flowers,  and  those  are  certainly  interested  in  this 
subject.  Some  of  us  have  sustained  great  losses  through  this  very 
reason.  Just  a  couple  of  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  florist  in  the  state  who 
planted  thirty  thousand  asters  and  did  not  get  a  single  flower,  and  this 
matter  is  something  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  I  have  planted  asters,  thousands  of  them,  and  most 
years  I  can  get  asters  when  nobody  else  can,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
grow  them  very  long  if  I  must  use  the  treatment  the  lady  spoke  about, 
hot  water  and  gas.  If  any  one  could  devise  something  to  kill  the  pest, 
or  even  tell  why  asters  die,  it  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Gardner:  Shoot  the  lice  before  they  lay  their  eggs. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bubak:  That  is  just  what  the  lady  said,  prevent  the  trouble 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Emmans :  I  think  we  could  get  rid  of  a  great  many  of  these 
insect  troubles  if  we  took  the  proper  precaution  in  the  preparation  of 
the  soil.  I  get  much  better  results  by  spading  my  garden  in  the  fall 
and  leaving  the  ground  rough ;  then  in  the  spring  I  respade  it,  and  I 
know  I  am  not  troubled  so  much  with  insects  as  some  of  those  who 
leave  the  spading  of  their  ground  until  spring. 

Mr.  Martin :  I  have  found  by  placing  coal  ashes  around  the  tree 
as  a  sort  of  a  mulch  it  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  number  of  insects 
that  trouble  the  tree. 


August  and  September  are  the  months  to  plant  paeonies.  If  you  have 
old  plants  and  wish  to  renew  and  divide  them,  this  is  the  tune  of  the  y^^ 
to  do  it.  This  advice  applies  also  to  that  other  garden  favorite,  the  pW<>^ 
in  variety.  From  this  on  they  are  the  glory  of  the  garden.  The  phloiX  P*'* 
ticularly  needs  dividing  every  three  or  four  years,  or  else  it  runs  out. 
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Providing  a  Market  for  Fruit. 

D.    M.    MITCHELL,   OWATONNA. 

Providing  a  market  for  fruit  is  of  equal  if  not  of  more  importance 
to  the  nurseryman  than  to  the  planter,  for  if  a  suitable  and  profitable 
•  market  cannot  he  had,  planting  will  decline,  and  the  nurseryman  will 
be  producing  trees  and  plants  that  he  cannot  profitably  dispose  of ;  but 
if  a  market  can  be  found  so  the  producer  can  dispose  of  his  products 
profitably,  the  question  of  the  nurseryman  disposing  of  his  goods  to  the 
planter  will  be  an  easy  matter.  Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
nurseryman,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  planter,  being  both, 
I  will  endeavor  to  discuss  this  subject. 

I  have  personal  friends  who  are  in  the  commission  business  whom 
I  consider  straightforward  business  men,  so  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to 
have  the  impression  that  I  am  rtraking  an  endeavor  to  "knock"  the  com- 
mission business,  but  we  have  found  this  a  very  poor  and  unprofitable 
way  of  disposing  of  fruit.  In  my  mind  there  is  no  question  whatever 
but  what  the  ideal  way  to  market  fruit  and  berries  is  through  a  co- 
operative system  similar  to  the  one  at  Minnetonka.  This  method  of 
marketing  is  being  practiced  very  extensively  in  the  grape  and  peach 
growing  districts  of  Michigan.  When  a  paper  like  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  will  devote  a  whole  page  to  the  marketing  industries  of  fruits 
as  marketed  by  the  fruit  growers  along  the  lake  districts  of  Michigan, 
there  is  no  doubt  whtever  but  what  there  is  merit  in  their  methods. ' 

There  is  a  question  whether  in  communities  where  a  small  amount 
of  fruit  is  produced  this  method  would  be  successful,  yet  where  an 
association  of  this  kind  would  be  desirable,  the  fruit  growers,  no  mat- 
ter how  few,  could  band  themselves  together  and  work  out  ways  and 
means  for  producing  a  better  market.  I  know  small  fruit  growers  who 
will  on  Monday  pick  and  put  on  the  market  about  double  the  crates  of 
berries  that  they  will  on  Saturday  or  Tuesday,  selling  them  through 
their  local  dealers,  and  Monday  is  a  poor  market  day.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  necessary  to  drop  the  price  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  merchant  will  then  sell  berries  by  the  crate  at  a  price  that  the  pro- 
ducer does  not  wish  to  compete  with  during  the  season.  I  think  it  is 
a  mistake  for  the  producer  to  put  on  the  market,  through  the  merchant, 
a  big  supply  of  berries  or  fruit  of  any  kind,  when  probably  cities  and 
villages  within  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles  of  his  home  town  are 
wanting  and  needing  the  same  article  at  a  good,  fair  price.  We  have 
been  very  successful  in  marketing  berries  in  outside  towns.  We  find 
about  how  many  our  local  dealers  wish  to  handle  each  day,  and  then 
make  arrangements  with  merchants  in  outside  towns  as  to  how  many 
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crates  they  will  handle  a  day,  never  promising  more  than  we  can  do. 
Then  if  we  see  that  we  have  more  than  we  have  standing  orders  for, 
we  will  call  by  'phone  our  dealers  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  outside 
places,  and  have  easily  disposed  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cases  of 
berries  more  than  we  thought  we  would  have  on  that  day's  picking  and 
at  the  same  price. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  give  people  what  they  buy.  It 
is  better  to  throw  away  any  fruit  that  is  not  perfect,  or  that  is  over-ripe, 
than  to  endeavor  to  work  it  off  on  anyone.  In  making  arrangements 
to  sell  your  berries  or  fruit,  tell  the  merchant  who  is  to  handle  it  that 
it  will  reach  him  in  first  class  condition — then  be  sure  it  does.  Tell  him 
your  pickers  will  not  put  in  any  small  or  over-ripe  fruit.  Tell  him  the 
boxes  or  packages  will  be  filled.  Tell  him  it  will  be  boxed,  crated  or 
barreled,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  and  then  see  to 
it  that  this  is  done.  After  you  make  ycfUr  first  shipment  to  a  party,  call 
him  up  by  phone  that  evening  and  ask  him  how  he  likes  your  goods. 
He  will  see  that  you  have  taken  an  interest  in  him,  in  what  he  gets  and 
in  what  he  pays  for.  You  know  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference 
to  a  merchant  whether  he  pays  a  trifle  more  or  less  for  an  article  if 
that  article  is  a  little  superior  to  what  he  has  been  getting  in  other 
places. 

We  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  deliver  packages  direct  to  the 
express  office,  putting  them  on  the  trucks  at  the  depot  and  having  one 
of  our  men  see  that  they  are  properly  loaded  in  the  express  cars.  It  is 
very  easy  to  spoil,  or  badly  damage,  a  shipment  of  the  finest  berries  by 
driving  them  over  bad  roads,  or  having  them  put  in  an  express  wagon 
and  kept  in  the  sun  a  considerable  time  before  putting  them  in  the  ex- 
press car. 

We  are  talking  strongly  of  organizing  a  fruit  growers'  association 
at  Owatonna.  The  only  question  seems  to  be  whether  there  are  enough 
growers  there  to  make  it  an  object.  Personally,  I  think  the  association 
plan  is  superior  to  anything  I  know  of,  but  until  the  time  comes  that 
our  fruit  growing  community  is  big  enough  to  warrant  an  associa- 
tion we  shall  continue  to  market  our  fruit  and  berries  along  lines  simi- 
lar to  what  I  have  described. 


Co-operation  by  Fruit  Growers. — One  of  the  most  helpful  bulletins 
dealing  with  cooperation  by  fruit  growers  yet  issued  is  one  distributed  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It  is  Bulle- 
tin Number  ninety-seven.  Besides  explaining  why  cooperation  is  necessary 
and  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  failure  of  many  cooperative  associa- 
tions, the  bulletin  gives  a  history  of  various  successful  organizations  and 
publishes  copies  of  their  by-laws  and  regulations. 
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Promoting  and  Arranging  Fruit  Exhibits  at  the 
County  Fair. 

C.    M,    JENSON,   SUPT.    HORTICULTURE,   FREEBORN   CO.   FAIR,    ALBERT   LEA. 

The  writer  has  had  but  little  experience  in  getting  the  fruit  to- 
gether for  the  fair.  The  executive  officers  of  our  county  fair  are  live 
horticulturists  who  never  miss  a  chance  to  boost  for  a  big  fruit  exhibit, 
and  our  local  newspapers  are  always  wilhng  to  help,  so  we  generally 
manage  to  have  a  creditable  display.  We  are  also  fortunate  in  having 
several  well  informed  horticulturists  among  us,  who  are  willing  to 
*show  exhibitors  which  are  the  best  specimens  to  exhibit,  and  if  there 
is  a  variety  brought  in  that  the  owner  does  not  know  the  name  of,  there 
is  generally  some  one  who  knows  what  it  is. 


Floral  Hall  at  Freeborn  County  fair. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some  one  who  is 
fairly  well  posted  on  fruits  stationed  either  at  the  place  where  the  entry 
tags  are  made  out  or  at  the  exhibition  building.  In  this  way  the  varie- 
ties will  be  placed  in  their  proper  class  and  a  lot  of  trouble  avoided  both 
by  the  exhibitors  and  the  superintendent. 

The  Floral  Hall  at  the  Freeborn  County  fair  grounds  is  a  building 
fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  and  the  fruit  and  flower  exhibits  occupy  the 
center  space  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  On  each  side  of  the 
building  there  is  a  space  ten  feet  wide  that  contains  booths  for  the 
school  exhibits,  the  grain  and  vegetable  department,  dairy  and  honey 
exhibit  and  the  fancy  work  and  cookery  departments. 

Our  tables  are  made  to  hold  seven  rows  of  plates.  They  are  about 
sixteen  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide.  They  are  built  in  the  form  of 
steps  or  shelves,  each  row  being  raised  four  inches  above  the  one  below 
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it.    The  three  rows  on  each  side  are  made  eight  inches  wide,  while  the 
row  along  the  top  is  twelve  inches  in  width.    As  the  tables  are  made 

of  rough  lumber  we  cover  them 
each  year  with  a  light  green  paper, 
which  makes  a  nice  background 
for  the  fruit.  We  cover  the  lower 
part  of  the  tables  with  a  cheap 
grade  of  muslin. 

The  tables  used  to  be  placed  end 
to  end,  making  a  continuous  row, . 
but  at  the  1910  fair  we  saw  that  we 
would    not   have    fruit    enough   to 
cover   them    all,    so   we   took   out 
some  of  them  and  placed  the  others 
crosswise  in  the  space  allotted  to  us. 
We   liked   that  plan   so   well  that 
we  did  the  same  this  year.     Dur- 
ing the  other  years  a  good  many 
people    coming    into    the    building 
would    stop    at    the    door,    glance 
down    the   length    of   the   row  of 
2  tables  and  go  out  again.     Now  if 
*:   they  want  to  see  displays  to  any 
S   advantage   they   must   go   through 
t   the  entire   length   of   the  building 
I  and  look  at  each  table  separately. 
We  used  to  use  paper  pie  plates, 
such  as  the  bakers  use,  to  hold  the 
fruit,  but  lately  we  have  been  using 
china  plates.    The  plates  are  rented 
from  some  store,  and,  besides  be- 
ing neater  in  appearance  and  easier 
to  handle,  we  find  but  little  differ- 
ence in  the  cost. 

In  arranging  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  it  looks  best  to  place 
them  so  that  the  colors  contrast. 
For  example :  Start  with  a  highly 
colored  variety  like  the  Wealthy, 
next  place  a  striped  variety  like 
Duchess  or  Charlamof,  then  a  greenish  variety  like  Patten's  or  North- 
western Greening,  then  some  variety  like  Malinda  or  Longiield. 
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As  a  dividing  line  between  each  variety  we  use  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape.  We  also  have  neat  cards  printed,  large  enough  to  be  easily  read, 
bearing  the  names  of  different  varieties  of  fruit  and  so  mark  each 
variety.  That  saves  answering  a  lot  of  questions  as  to  what  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are. 

[f  there  are  enough  flowers  on  ex- 
hibition the  top  row  of  each  table  is 
covered  by  them.  One  table  at  least 
is  always  entirely  covered  by  the 
floral  exhibit. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  what  results  we  have  with  our 
fruit  department.  As  you  all  know, 
the  season  of  1910  was  a  poor  fruit 
year,  yet  we  had  about  200  plates  of 
fruit  entered  in  competition  for 
prizes.  Last  year  we  had  248  plates 
of  apples  and  crabs  in  the  single  plate 
entries;  223  plates  in  different  collec- 
tions; thirty-one  plates  of  seedling 
apples;  sixteen  plates  of  plums;  nine 
plates  of  grapes ;  four  plates  of  pears 
and  one  plate  of  strawberries — mak- 
ing 518  plates  of  fruit  entered  in 
competition.  At  least  125  different 
varieties  of  apples  and  crabs  were  shown  in  this  list. 

Besides  this,  the  Wedge  Nursery  made  a  big  display,  as  they  do 
every  year.  Their  collection  this  year  consisted  of  about  150  plates  of 
over  100  varieties. 

Among  others  who  make  good  displays  each  year  are :  P.  Clau- 
sen, Christ  Bethelson,  H.  F.  Hanson,  O.  E.  Dahlen,  A.  W.  Massee  and 
Chas.  Ruble,  all  of  whom,  I  think,  are  members  of  this  society. 


C.  M.  Jenson.  Albert  Lea. 


The  virtues  of  the  paeony  are  summed  up  by  a  writer  in  Vick's  Maga- 
zine, as  follows: 

"No  flowering  plants  capable  of  enduring  our  northern  winters  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  pieonies.  Massive,  without  being  coarse,  fra- 
grant without  being  pungent,  s^and  without  being  gaudy,  various  in  form 
and  color,  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  successfully  superseded,  they 
stand  in  the  first  rank  of  hardy  flowers." 


When  applying  nitrate  to  plants  in  active  growth  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  scatter  it  on  the  leaves  as  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of  many 
garden  plants  and  vegetables  with  flat  leaves. 
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Last  Winter's  Experience  at  White  Bear  Lake. 

J.   W.  TAYLOR,  ST.  PAUL. 

To  show  the  different  effects  of  a  hard  winter  on  apple  trees  in 
Minnesota  in  different  localities,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  from  different 
sections  of  the  state.  I  notice  in  the  July  number  of  the  Horticulturist 
that  most  of  the  trial  stations  report,  "Very  little  damage  to  apple  trees, 
but  a  small  apple  crop  this  year."  If  the  trees  were  not  damaged,  why 
a  very  small  apple  crop?  The  truth  is,  the  apple  trees  for  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles  from  White  Bear  were  in  many  places  injured  and 
many  killed.  From  careful  inquiry  and  my  own  experience,  the  re- 
sult is  about  as  follows:  Northwestern  Greenings  went  to  pieces  in 
many  orchards,  also  Patten's  Greenings  suffered.  Duchess  did  not 
leaf  out  fully  and  have  very  few  apples  on.  I  have  one  tree  now, 
July  ISth,  with  many  blossoms  on,  a  very  unusual  thing,  but  all  the 
Duchess  are  only  about  half  leafed  out,  showing  that  buds  were  badly 
frozen.  Our  Wealthy  showed  no  injury.  The  Minnetonkas  came 
through  nicely  and  are  full  of  apples.  All  the  Russian  varieties  are 
loaded  with  fruit.  The  trees  not  cultivated  around  stood  the  winter 
best.  Also  those  which  stood  on  high  ground  with  good  drainage  did 
not  suffer  so  much  as  those  with  wet  feet. 

Most  of  the  trees  we  planted  this  spring  died  but  sent  up  strong 
shoots  from  the  roots,  showing  that  only  the  tops  were  injured.  The 
injury  to  new  growth  was  very  great  in  young  stock.  Plums  all  came 
through  well  and  are  full  of  fruit,  except  the  Aitkin,  which  has  very 
little.  DeSoto'  and  Stoddard  are  best.  My  Hansen  plums  not  large 
enough  to  bear  yet  but  did  not  mind  the  cold  weather.  Beta  grapes 
killed  back  one-half.  Janesville  on  same  trellis  did  not  suffer  at  all. 
(>abs  loaded  with  fruit,  especially  the  Virginia.  Homer  cherries  no 
injury  and  fruited  well.  All  our  mulberries  died  but  one.  Shellbark 
hickory  and  butternuts  not  injured.  Currants,  raspberries  and  goose- 
berries overloaded  with  fruit.  North  Star  currants  as  large  as  cherries 
and  White  Grape  nearly  as  large.  Both  delicious  for  table  use  after 
standing  with  sugar  on  them  over  night. 

Compass  cherries  not  injured  by  frost,  but  some  worm  or  insect 
has  injured  them  this  season,  and  many  of  the  cherries  have  fallen  off 
or  dried  up  or  rotted  on  the  trees.  Never  have  known  them  to  suffer 
^  before  from  insect  pest  or  fungous  trouble  or  blight. 

Many  of  our  neighbors  have  tried  to  top-work  their  apple  trees, 
but  where  they  have  cut  off  large  limbs  they  have  decayed  and  ruined 
the  trees.    Don't  try  to  cut  off  large  limbs  on  old  trees. 
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Who  can  tell  us  of  a  pear  which  will  bear  the  Minnesota  climate? 
Every  one  would  be  delighted  to  grow  such  fruit.  We  are  now  suc- 
ceeding with  winter  apples  in  the  Milwaukee  and  Jewell's  Winter, 
possibly  we  may  raise  pears  some  day.  The  magnificent  show  of  fruit 
at  the  state  fair  last  fall  and  at  Spokane  should  make  all  Minnesota 
fruit  growers  happy. 

Shrubs  were  not  injured  with  us,  npt  even  spirea  Van  Houtii  or 
flowering  almond.  Golden  elder  froze  back,  but  came  up  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever  from  the  roots.  Herbaceous  plants  were  not  injured. 
Lilies,  tulips,  anchusa,  valerian,  veronica,  Shasta  daisies,  gaillardia, 
peonies,  campanula,  achillea,  foxgloves  and  hollyhocks  are  very  fine 
this  summer. 

Concord,  Delaware  and  Brighton  grapes  not  injured,  though  very 
slightly  covered.  The  conclusion  is  that  as  to  apples  we  must  graft  on 
hardy  crab  stock.  That  trees  must  be  planted  where  they,  are  well 
drained  and  must  not  be  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  late 
new  growth,  and  if  not  protected  by  allowing  sod  to  gather  around 
them  to  protect  their  roots,  should  be  mulched. 


Constitutional  Amendments  for  Reforestration. 

BY  GENERAL  C.  C.  ANDREWS,  SECRETARY  OF  MINNESOTA  FORESTRY  BOARD 
AND  FORMERLY  FORESTRY  COMMISSIONER,  ST.  PAUL. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  for  a  tax  of  one-fif- 
teenth of  a  mill  annually  for  reforestation  received  at  the  last  state 
election,  November,  1910,  100,168  votes,  but  lacked  55,010  votes  of 
being  adopted.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election  was 
310,165. 

As  showing  the  comparative  vote  in  the  prairie  and  timber  counties 
of  the  state,  it  is  found  that  nineteen  of  the  most  southerly  counties, 
comprising  the  two  most  southerly  tiers  of  counties,  gave  in  the  aggre- 
gate 18,369  votes  for  the  amendment.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast 
in  those  counties  was  56,525,  showing  that  34  per  cent  of  their  votes 
were  for  the  amendment.  The  aggregate  vote  given  for  the  proposed 
amendment  by  seventeen  of  the  timber  and  northern  counties  of  the 
state  was  18,229.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  those  counties 
was  47,047,  showing  that  38  per  cent  of  their  votes  were  for  the 
amendment. 

These  figures  show  that  there  was  a  difference  of  only  4  per  cent 
between  the  vqte  of  the  northern,  or  forest,  counties  of  the  state  and 
the  southern,  or  prairie,  counties  of  the  state. 
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It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  the  proposed  amendment  re- 
ceived the  largest  proportional  vote  in  Ramsey  and  St.  Louis  counties. 
The  vote  for  it  in  St.  Louis  county  was  6,784,  being  41  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote  of  that  county.  The  vote  for  the  amendment  in  Ramsey 
county  was  12,528,  being  45  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  of  that  county. 
About  the  smallest  vote  which  any  county  gave  for  it  was  that  of  Hen- 
nepin county,  which  gave  8,505  votes  for  the  amendment  out  of  a  total 
vote  of  43,903,  being  only  19  per  cent  of  the  total  vote. 

FOREST  RESERVES  OF  OTHER  STATES. 


The  state  of  New  York  has  1,645,088  of  forest  reserves,  Penn- 
sylvania has  973,226  acres  of  forest  reserves.  These  states  are  an- 
nually increasing  the  area  of  their  forest  reserves  by  purchase. 

The  legislature  of  Wis- 
consin of  1911  passed  an 
act  appropriating  $50,000 
annually  for  five  years  as 
a  forestry  investment  fund 
by  which  the  state  forester, 
under  supervision  of  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry, 
may  purchase  forest  re- 
serve lands.  A  legislative 
committee  at  each  session, 
consisting  of  two  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  of  the 
senate  and  three  by  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly, 
are  to  visit  the  forest  re- 
serves and  to  report  to  the 

Section  of  white  pine  tree,  over  three  feet  in  diameter,  legislature    aS    tO    the    pUF- 

breast  hijrh.  on  native  place  of  Oen'l  C.  C.  Andrews,  one  _l,*»oz»o     ^f     1*>«r1     c.:*^/^^     ^V.^ 

of  the  trees  he  helried  care  for  as  a  boy.    Grown  durtiiK  cnases     OI     lana     Since     ine 

past  seventy-five  years.  *    „.     -««^,l.^-    ^^ :^^        tt^ 

last  regular  session.  Un- 
der this  act,  the  state  forester  has  purchased  over  100,000  acres  at  an 
average  cost  of  three  dollars  per  acre.  Including  state  lands  which 
had  been  set  aside,  the  forest  reserves  of  Wisconsin  have  increased 
from  40,000  acres  to  425,000  acres,  and  the  state  forester  says  that 
Wisconsin  has  only  made  a  good  start  as  the  state  must  have  a  reserve 
of  at  least  1,500,000  acres  in  order  to  protect  the  headwaters  of  the 
most  important  rivers,  aid  in  supplying  the  wood-using  industries  and 
protect  the  beauty  of  the  northern  lake  region. 
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Including  Itasca  park,  Minnesota  has  now  only  34,000  acres  of 
forest  reserves.  The  state  now  holds  about  2,500,000  acres  of  school 
and  swamp  lands,  but  the  constitution  fixes  the  system  for  their  dis- 
posal and  no  part  of  them  can  be  set  apart  for  forestry  purposes  with- 
out an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

The  lands  which  for  various  purposes  were  granted  by  congress 
to  the  state  of  Minnesota  have  amounted  in  all  to  a  little  over  eight 
million  acres.  Of  these  lands  the  state,  beginning  in  1861,  has  granted 
to  railroad  companies  very  nearly  three  million  acres  of  so-called 
swamp  lands,  permitting  the  companies,  where  there  were  deficiencies 
within  the  seven-mile  limits,  to  make  up  the  full  amounts  by  selections 
elsewhere.  Of  the  lands  granted  to  the  state  or  schools,  internal  im- 
provements, etc.,  the  state  has,  since  1862,  sold  2,792,162.16  acres  at 
an  average  price  of  $6.06  per  acre,  and  now  holds  two  and  one-half 
million  acres,  of  which  one  and  one-half  million  acres  are  swamp  lands. 
The  process  of  selecting  out  the  better  portion  of  the  state's  lands 
having  been  in  progress  for  fifty  years,  it  would  seem  natural  that  of 
the  two  and  one-half  million  acres  now  remaining,  at  least  a  million 
acres  are  what  would  be  called  refuse  lands,  better  adapted  for  the 
production  of  timber  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  These  million 
acres,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  selected,  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  forestry 
purposes,  and  I  recommend  that  a  bill  be  introduced  at  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  for  submitting  to  a,^  popular  vote  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  like  the  following:  : 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

"A  commission  consisting  of  Jthe  Governor,  State  Auditor  and 
State  Forester  may  set  apart  such  of  the  school  and  other  public  lands 
of  the  state  as  are  better  adapted  for  the  production  of  timber  than 
for  agriculture,  as  forest  reserves,  and  the  legislature  may  provide  for 
the  management  of  the  same  on  forestry  principles.  The  net  revenue 
therefrom  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  lands  were 
granted  to  the  state.  The  legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  forest  reserves,  and  for  the  disposition 
of  the  net  revenue  therefrom." 


Tile  Drains  for  the  Orchard. — Perhaps  underdrains  do  more  good 
to  fruit  orchards  than  anything  else.  Any'  farmer  who  has  an  apple 
orchard  knows  that  the  trees  will  grow  and  bear  much  better  in  dry  places 
than. in  a  soil  that  is  too  wet.  I  had  a  tile  running  between  two  rows  of 
common  red  cherry  trees,  and  these  trees  were  about  four  times  as  large  as 
others  on  land  not  drained,  and  the  fruit  was  better. — Jas.  Marshall,  Went- 
worth  Co.,  Ont. 
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Breeding  Everbearing  Strawberries. 

HARLOW  ROCKHILL,  CONRAD,    lA. 

I  commenced  breeding  strawberries  about  fifteen  years  ago,  \\'\i\\ 
the  idea  of  getting  them  to  fruit  after  the  regular  season.  The  French 
varieties  were  used  to  cross  with'  our  standard  kinds.  This  work  gave 
some  promise  but  no  results  of  economic  value.  All  new  varieties 
called  "second  croppers,"  or  **everbearers,"  were  purchased  and  tried 
out  with  no  real  success. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  of  New  York,  discovered  a 
bud  sport  from  the  Bismarck,  which  fruited  all  summer  and  fall.    It 


Rockhiirs  **Proflrre8sive"  everbearing  strawberry. 

also  fruited  on  new  runner  plants  soon  after  they  were  rooted  to  the 
ground.  Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  discovery  of  this  plant, 
which  was  named  Pan-American,  but  even  greater  credit  is  due  him  for 
the  care  he  gave  this  plant  and  for  placing  it  on  the  market. 

Nature  had  taken  a  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  strawberry  by 
causing  it  to  fruit  out  of  season,  and  in  compensation  she  had  taken 
away  most  of  its  ability  to  make  plants  by  runners.  This  was  a  great 
drawback  to  its  success,  even  for  garden  culture.  A  few  plants  re- 
verted to  the  original  type,  which  was  strong  evidence  that  the  variety 
was  a  real  bud  sport,  also  that  unless  something  was  done  to  preserve 
this  valuable  character  it  might  be  lost. 
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I  secured  Pan- American  and  placed  it  in  the  garden  with  the  French 
berry  Louis  Gauthier,  which  had  been  the  best  of  its  class  to  fruit  out 
of  season.  In  August  and  September  these  varieties  both  bloomed. 
The  blossoms  were  carefully  emasculated  and  the  pollen  exchanged, 
making  reciprocal  crosses.  (All  my  hybridizing  work  is  done  by  hand ; 
I  trust  nothing  to  bees  and  wind.)  The  seeds  from  these  fruits  were 
sown  in  window  boxes  in  February,  and  about  100  little  plants  were 
raised.  These  were  transferred  to  the  open  field  about  the  first  of 
June.  In  August  and  September  nearly  one-fourth  of  these  seedlings, 
were  fruiting.  Many  plants  were  rusty,  many  freak  characters  were 
also  present.  These  plants  were  allowed  to  stand  where  they  were, 
with  whatever  runner  plants  they  had  made,  and  fruit  the  next  June. 


A  case  of  Bockhill's  "Prosrressive" 

At  about  the  close  of  the  fruiting  season  several  varieties  sent  up 
second  crop  fruit  buds,  and  these  were  all  allowed  to  develop  what 
they  would.  One  nice,  strong,  clean  plant,  which  had  not  fruited  the 
first  year,  seemed  to  be  better  than  the  rest,  and  it  continued  to  fruit 
heavily  on  the  old  and  new  plants  from  June  to  cold  weather.  After 
fruiting  here  three  years  it  was  sent  out  for  trial.  It  made  good  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  then  named  Americus  and 
placed  on  the  market.  I  believe  it  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  everbearing  varieties. 

Americus  has  now  fruited  seven  years,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  not  one  plant  has  been  found  to  revert  or  lose  its  everbearing  char- 
acter, and  no  signs  of  degeneration  have  appeared,  the  plants  being  as 
strong  and  thrifty  as  the  original  seedling.  Mr.  A.  T.  Goldsborough, 
whom  I  regard  as  the  best  authority  in  this  country  on  Alpines  and 
their  hybrids,  informs  me  that  all  such  hybrids  degenerate  in  five  or 
six  years. 

I  have  made  many  combinations  of  blood  of  our  leading  varieties 
with  the  evcrbearers.    Some  of  these  give  great  promise.    I  have  been 
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working  eight  years  to  combine  the  everbearing  character  with  good 
plant-making  ability.  This  I  have  secured  in  No.  16,  a  new  seedling 
that  has  fruited  here  four  years.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  plants 
were  sent  out  to  diflFerent  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  last 
spring  for  trial.  The  reports  coming  in  are  so  encouraging  that  the 
variety  will  be  placed  on  the  market  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  stock  of 
plants  can  be  grown.  In  addition  to  its  fine,  thrifty  plants,  which  are 
produced  as  freely  as  in  our  common  varieties,  it  is  a  strong  staminate, 
able  to  resist  heat  and  drought  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  dark  glossy  red,  with  red  flesh,  very  rich  and  sweet,  a 
splendid  keeper  in  the  box  or  on  the  vines.  We  had  seven  matted 
rows  of  this  twenty  rods  long,  which  were  allowed  to  fruit  last  spring. 
It  proved  to  be  the  earliest  berry  on  the  place,  size  about  like  the  aver- 
age Dunlap.  We  liked  the  quality  better  than  Dunlap,  and  it  turned 
out  fully  three  times  as  many  boxes  of  berries.  It  may  not  always  do 
this.  Nearly  every  blossom  made  a  berry,  while  many  of  the  Dunlap 
blossoms  blighted.  This  variety  will  produce  a  nice  crop  of  fruit  in 
summer  and  fall  on  spring  set  plants  and  their  runners.  We  have  been 
highly  rewarded  by  setting  plants  in  fall  on  rich,  moist  laiid,  set  six- 
teen inches  apart  both  ways  and  allowing  them  to  fruit  in  the  spring. 
Then  when  growth  started,  after  the  crop  was  off,  all  runners  were 
cut  and  taken  away,  keeping  the  plants  in  hills  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Some  of  these  plants  produced  far  over  a  quart  of  berries  each  from 
July  10th  to  cold  weather. 

It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  make  this  everbearing  character  of 
real  commercial  importance,  to  produce  a  variety  that  could  stand  be- 
side such  creations  as  the  Wealthy  apple  and  fruits  of  its  class,  some- 
thing that  could  be  propagated  so  rapidly  and  cheaply  that  it  could  soon 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  loves  strawberries  and  tills 
a  garden.    This  is  my  conception  of  the  real  value  of  all  plant-breeding. 

I  feel  that  the  breeding  of  everbearing  strawberrries  is  now  on  a 
sound  foundation  where  the  character  will  never  be  lost.  I  predict  that 
the  time  will  come  when  plants  of  this  class  will  replace  all  the  single 
cropping  varieties  that  have  been  so  popular,  and  justly  so,  in  the  past. 
Many  fake  varieties  untested  will  be  placed  on  the  market,  so  buyers 
should  be  very  careful  what  they  buy  and  from  whom  they  buy.  But 
so  many  people  with  good,  honest  intentions  are  engaging  in  breeding 
these  plants  that  it  will  be  very  strange  if  most  valuable  results  are  not 
secured. 


Many  house  plants  suffer  from  a  neglect  to  water  regularly.    Some 
varieties  that  are  kept  in  sunny  windows  require  water  every  day. 
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My  Way  with  Strawberries. 

F.  L.  Marsh,  Champlin. 

This  is  simply  a  record  of  my  own  experience.  It  is  also  partly 
a  record  of  failures.  These  may  serve  as  warnings,  the  successes  as 
encouragement.  Where  hearsay  is  mentioned,  I  do  not  ask  anyone 
to  accept  it.    I  simply  tell  how  it  worked  with  us. 

Being  compelled  to  live  in  the  village  for  business  reasons  in- 
stead of  on  the  farm,  as  we  would  prefer,  I  let  the  farm  for  several 
years.  I  then  had  quite  a  nice  lot  of  berries  of  various  kinds.  These 
were  picked  for  a  year  or  two,  but  soon  went  the  way  of  al!  berries 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  we  had  little  fruit  for  sen?  years. 
This  was  an  undesirable  state  of  things,  and  we  tired  of  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  we  set  2,000  strawberry  plants  on  two-fifths 
of  an  acre  of  sod,  part  seeded  down  the  previous  year,  the  rest  old 
June-grass  sod.  I  had  read  that  damage  from  white  grubs  was  com- 
mon in  sod  ground,  but  I  had  so  much  confidence  in  thjs  piece  I  decided 
to  risk  it.  My  farm  is  on  the  southwestern  edge  of  die  Mississippi 
flood  plain,  half  of  it  being  the  sandy  loam  loess,  the  rest  the  gray  till 
or  timbered  clay  soil,  conmion  to  much  of  Hennepin  county.  This 
piece  is  a  second  bench  between  the  two,  with  my  sidehill  orchard 
rising  to  the  south.  We  saw  no  damage  from  grubs.  The  next  spring 
we  took  up  8,500  plants.  From  what  were  left  we  used  all  we  could 
fresh,  put  up  more  than  125  quarts  and  sold  $100  worth — and  the 
pickers  were  not  muzzled. 

We  set  an  acre  on  timothy  sod,  rather  low,  sandy  loam.  We  used 
a  moderate  amount  of  stable  manure.  The  strawberry  is  as  gross  a 
feeder  as  corn  and  does  not  object  to  coarse  manure,  on  heavy  land 
at  least,  so  we  did  not  compost  and  waste  half  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  other  half  a  little  finer  and  more  quickly  available.  Likely  appli- 
cation the  previous  year  would  have  been  better,  but  w€  had  none 
then.  Again  we  saw  no  damage  from  grubs,  though  they  nearly  ruined 
a  new  bed  on  old  ground  adjoining  ours  and  damaged  our  adjoining 
com  badly.    This  was  on  sod.    I  don't  pretend  to  explain  it. 

In  1909  we  got  a  fair  crop  from  the  new  bed.  We  also  fruited 
the  old  one  again.  I  will  not  do  that  again  unless  in  emergency,  for 
it  was  twice  the  work  to  pick  them,  and  they  were  small.  The  bed 
should  have  been  renewed,  but  that  is  more  work  than  to  set  a  new 
one,  and  as  we  grow  fodder  corn  or  millet  on  the  old  bed  after  fruiting 
we  get  two  crops  in  two  years.  That  year  we  set  an  acre  on  black 
clay  loam  containing  much  humus.    It  was  tough  June-grass  sod  and 
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full  of  weed  seeds,  a  legacy  of  the  renters.  We  killed  them — the  weeds, 
not  the  renters.  The  same  year  we  began  working  the  rest  of  the  farm, 
too. 

Last  season  we  fruited  this  bed.  It  was  a  fine  stand,  rather  too 
thick.  We  kept  them  covered  all  through  the  hard  frosts,  and  till 
several  insisted  the  plants  were  spoiled,  I  thought  they  might  as  well 
be  smothered  as  frozen.  They  were  white  when  uncovered,  but  be- 
came green  in  a  short  time,  and  few  were  injured.  I  have  uncovered 
late  before,  and  while  it  can  be  overdone,  I  think  there  is  much  less 
danger  than  many  suppose. 

This  bed  bloomed  and  set  profusely,  and  we  looked  for  a  big  crop. 
When  the  drouth  began  to  get  severe  I  bought  a  rotary  pump  (we  had 
the  engine)  and  tried  to  put  down  drive  wells.  From  previous  ex- 
perience I  expected  no  trouble,  but  we  struck  quicksand  and  other  well 
diggers'  luck,  and  the  hot  sun  cooked  the  berries  meantime.  On  a 
quarter  acre  of  new  bed  on  sandy  loam  we  got  enough  water  to  give 
it  a  good  soaking  and  had  some  fruit.  A  second  soaking  would  have 
given  a  fair  crop.  Had  we  prepared  earlier  for  irrigating  the  clay 
land  we  could  have  done  it  with  a  third  the  water  the  sandy  land 
took,  and  been  some  hundreds  of  dollars  ahead.  We  saw  no  damage 
from  the  cold  water.  I  think  a  little  of  it  harmful,  as  the  evaporation 
from  the  hot  ground  scalds  the  vines,  but  should  not  hesitate  to  flood 
them  with  cold  water  if  I  could  not  warm  it.  That  would,  of  course, 
be  better,  but  would  take  something  of  a  reservoir,  when  we  consider 
that  an  inch  of  rain  means  over  900  barrels  to  the  acre,  or  five  and  one- 
half  to  the  rod.  These  figures  show  the  absurdity  of  carr)ring  water 
by  hand.  We  ran  a  stream  on  the  small  bed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
as  large  as  a  one  and  one- fourth  inch  pipe  would  carry  under  strong 
pressure,  but  could  hardly  get  a  puddle  on  the  sandy  land. 

I  prefer  the  clay  loam  with  plenty  of  humus  and  as  low  land  as 
will  be  safe  from  danger  of  standing  water.  The  clay  grown  berries 
look  and  taste  well,  and  yield  best ;  but  they  do  not  stand  up  nearly  as 
well  for  shipping. 

We  like  to  have  the  new  growth  start  strongly  before  taking  up 
new  plants.  We  cut  back  the  roots  at  least  one-third,  keep  the  plants 
damp  and  set  with  a  spade.  Two  cuts  are  made,  the  second  one  leav- 
ing a  smooth  bank  of  damp  earth.  A  helper  spreads  the  roots  against 
the  bank,  earth  is  placed  against  them  and  pressed  firmly  with  the  foot, 
the  helper  then  makes  a  dust  mulch  with  a  stroke  of  his  fingers.  We 
never  water  the  plants  and  seldom  lose  any  unless  from  cutworms. 

I  have  not  spring  plowed  because  I  believe  in  it  by  any  means. 
When  farming  at  a  two  and  one-half  mile  range  you  can't  always  do 
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as  you  like.  That  spring,  1910,  we  had  two  acres  of  new  bed  prepared 
on  what  I  considered  the  best  land  I  had  for  berries.  We  started  late 
in  setting,  on  account  of  cold  weather,  and  it  soon  got  so  dry  that 
many  of  the  plants  failed  to  grow.  Water  might  have  saved  them, 
but  time  failed  to  haul  it. 

We  carried  over  the  old  bed,  for  the  new  one  was  making  a  very 
light  stand.  The  drouth  of  1910  was  very  severe  with  us.  Many  of 
the  new  plants  had  not  rooted  much.  These  winter-killed  in  the  very 
dry  soil.  Here  is  another  case  where  irrigation  might  have  saved  them. 
We  covered  them  carefully,  and  the  thin  stand  that  came  through 
looked  vigorous  and  fine.  We  thought  they  would  bloom  and  fruit 
profusely  but  were  disappointed.  The  blossoms  were  few  in  number 
and  seemed  to  lack  vitality.  There  were  a  few  fine  berries,  hardly 
enough  to  pay  for  picking.  I  could  not  understand  it  till  I  read  what 
I  should  have  known  before,  that  the  fruit  stems  are  formed  the  pre- 
ceding fall.  Then  I  saw  that  the  excessive  drouth  had  prevented  their 
formation. 

Long  and  severe  illness  prevented  setting  a  new  bed  last  spring, 
so  we  are  nearly  out  of  the  business,  but  we  shall  take  it  up  again  as 
soon  as  we  get  in  shape,  and  I  think  one  of  the  first  things  will  be 
adequate  facilities  for  irrigation. 

I  do  not  believe  strawberries  can  be  raised  as  easily  as  com.  A 
plant  that  must  stand  a  Minnesota  winter  before  it  can  give  a  crop  is 
subject  to  some  chances,  and  recognition  of  this  fact  will  lead  to  more 
pains  and  better  success.  Judging  from  observation,  unwise  selection 
of  ground  is  as  common  a  cause  of  failure  as  is  neglect.  A  suitable 
spot  can  be  found  on  almost  any  farm,  and  large  enough  for  family 
needs.  That,  I  believe,  is  all  the  average  farmer  should  attempt,  and 
more  than  most  of  them  do. 

We  like  some- kinds  of  wild  hay  better  than  straw  for  mulching, 
as  it  is  free  from  seeds  and  lies  on  well.  We  used  a  lot  of  bean  straw 
and  like  it.    Wet  weather  had  spoiled  it  for  feeding. 

We  began  with  Warfield,  Bederwood  and  Dunlap  but  soon  dis- 
carded all  but  the  Dunlap.  It  yields  much  better  with  us  and  ripens 
up  well  at  the  tip  on  our  land. 

In  years  of  big  production  and  low  prices  the  man  who  irrigates  will 
again  win  out,  as  his  extra  line  crop,  the  result  of  irrigaion,  will  realize  the 
top  prices.  As  business  men  know,  the  man  with  extra  fine  produce  can 
sell  more  easily  in  the  years  of  big  production  than  the  man  with  poor  or 
only  medium  produce.  Irrigation  will  often  mean,  in  a  crop  like  straw- 
berries, the  difference  betwen  success  and  failure,  so  that  even  with  the 
most  expensive  system  of  irrigation  the  cost  of  installation  would  be  paid 
for  by  one  season's  crop. 
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Sewing  Strawberry  Seed  and  After  CSare. 

CLARENCE  WEDGE,  NURSERYMAN,  ALBERT  LEA. 

Strawberry  seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  fall  and 
spring  months.  If  sown  in  the  fall  it  will  come  up  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  everbearing  varieties  will  make  plants  that  will  fruit 
abundantly  during  the  following  summer  if  given  rich  soil  and  good 
cultivation. 

For  a  hundred  seeds,  I  should  fill  a  shallow  box,  or  flat,  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches, 
taken  either  from  a  rich  garden  plot  that  was  very  free  from  weed 
seed,  or,  if  this  was  impossible,  I  should  bake  the  soil  thoroughly  in 
order  to  destroy  all  weed  seeds  that  might  be  in  it,  as  the  strawberry 
plant  starts  in  a  very  small  and  feeble  way  and  ought  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  rustle  in  competition  with  weeds  that  will  germinate  in  ont- 
fourth  the  time.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills  marked  with  small 
stakes,  which  would  be  especially  desirable  for  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  little  plant  as  it  first  comes  out  of 
the  ground,  or  in  baked  earth  a  broadcast  seeding  would  be  equally 
satisfactory.  The  covering  should  be  very  slight,  and  if  the  soil  is 
of  a  clayey  nature,  it  would  be  best  to  cover  with  pure  sand ;  in  either 
case  the  covering  should  not  be  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep. 

I  should  then  place  over  the  soil  a  piece  of  burlap,  carefully  fitted 
to  the  inside  of  the  box  or  flat,  and  bed  the  whole  out  in  the  garden, 
so  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  flat  will  be  about  on  the  level 
with  that  in  the  garden ;  water  thoroughly  and  cover  with  a  mulch  of 
clean  hay  or  straw,  held  in  place  by  some  heavy  material. 

The  mulch  should  be  removed  in  early  spring,  and  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the  burlap  should  be  lifted  every  day  or 
two,  to  discover  any  germination  in  the  seeds.  On  the  first  signs  of 
germination,  the  burlap  should  be  removed  and  the  ground  kept  thor- 
oughly moist  until  the  plants  have  all  made  their  appearance. 

When  the  plants  show  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  they  should  be 
transplanted  to  the  open  where  they  are  to  stand,  setting  them  about 
one  foot  apart,  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart,  and  giving  them  the 
usual  care  of  newly  set  strawberry  plants. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  more  interesting  experiment  that  could  be 
made  at  this  time  by  our  plant  breeders,  than  with  the  new  everbear- 
ing strawberry ;  the  seed  now  being  distributed  by  our  society  is  from 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all  of  Mr.  Harlow  Rockhill's  varieties, 
which,  with  us,  has  been  in  absolutely  continuous  bearing  during  the 
season  of  1912. 
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Order  your  bulbs  early.  The  earlier  you  send  your  order,  the  surer  you  will 
be  to  get  the  best  bulbe  and  the  varieties  you  wish — and  buy  named  varietiea. 

September  is  the  only  month  recommended  by  the  American  Peony  Society  for 
planting  peonies. 

Be  prepared  for  frost  by  having  plenty  of  material  ready  to  cover  flowers  and 
enjoy  them  six  weeks  longer 

Sow  popples  outdoors,  the  laat  of  September  or  first  of  October,  for  early  bloom 
next  spring. 

Oriental  poppies  are  best  moved  when  they  begin  to  grow  after  their  rest 
during  midsummer  and  will  be  much  more  apt  to  bloom  than  if  moved  in  the 
spring. 


"THE  PKONY—QUEEN  OP  FLOWERS." 

B.     TBSRSLL    HOTT,    LANDSCikPB    ARCHrTBGT,    ST.     PAUL. 

Of  all  hardy  perennial  flowers,  the  peony  is  queen.  Beginning  with  the  first 
fiowers  in  the  early  spring  and  until  frost  touches  those  in  the  late  fall  we  have 
a  rapid  succession  of  perennial  bloom,  but  when  the  peony  arrives  in  early  simi- 
mer  the  others  all  stand  back  in  proud  submission.     The  l;>eony  stands  alone. 

No  flower  is  any  hardier.  I  have  seen  the  buds  freeze  like  icicles  several 
times  on  stems  two  feet  high  and  then  go  ahead  and  blossom,  producing  beautiful 
blooms.  There  is  no  other  flower  with  so  wide  a  range  of  color  and  variation. 
Surely  the  peony  should  find  its  way  to  every  one's  heart. 

The  principal  and,  in  fact,  only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  peony  is  that  the 
more  one  has  and  the  larger  the  variety,  the  more  hp  wants.  In  speaking  of  such 
varieties  as  the  Baroness  Schroeder,  a  friend  of  mine  said.  "Tou  have  to  take  ofT 
your  hat  every  time  you  pass  it."  He  said  he  thought  It  was  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  peonies  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  Festiva  Maxima  is  one  of  the  finest  whites  in  existence,  some  of  them 
producing  seven  individual  flowers  to  a  stem  and  all  out  at  the  same  time,  the  stem 
being  three  feet  or  better,  while  most  of  them  have  four  or  five  blossoms.  A  fine 
stem  of  these  beautiful  white  flowers,  tinged  with  an  edging  of  carmine  on  the 
tips  of  the  center  petals,  is  a  bouquet  in  itself.  These  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
common  washed  out  varieties  of  peonies  too  often  grown.  . 

There  is  the  L'Esperence,  a  very  beautiful  dark  pink  variety,  which  is  one  of 
the  earliest  pinks  to  blossom  and  for  that  reason  always  brings  a  high  prioe.  It  is 
a  very  heavy  annual  bloomer,  a  five-year-old  plant  producing  several  dozen  fine 
flowers. 

Another  very  beautiful  pink  is  the  Chicago  Shell  Pinl^.  The  Rubra  Triumphans 
is  a  beautiful  brilliant  deep  red,  rather  early,  while  the  Rubra  Orandiflora  is  a 
large  late  variety.  The  Queen  victoria  is  a  fine  early  white,  very  globular,  pro- 
ducing heavily.  The  Marie  Le  Moine  is  a  very  handsome  Ivory  white  variety,  some- 
what newer  here  and  a  great  favorite ;  also  usually  a  prize  winner ;  very  late. 

There  are  hundreds  of  varieties,  and  by  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  can  be  had  from  Decoration  Day  until  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  or 
from  four  to  six  weeks,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  season. 

When  the  finest  varieties  of  peonies  become  better  known,  they  will  be  planted 
much  more  freely.  However,  they  should  be  planted  in  natural  clusters.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  only  way  any  flowers  are  really  eftective.  By  plsiclng  the  tall  growing 
varieties  in  the  background  and  the  dwarf  varieties  in  front,  a  very  fine  bank  effect 
may  be  produced,  and  especially  so  if  the  peonies  are  backed  up  by  higher  shrub- 
bery plantings. 

we  ought  to  stimulate  enough  Interest  In  peonies  here  to  have  the  National 
Peony  Show  here  within  a  few  years,  and  we  can  if  every  one  plants  plenty  of 


standard  varieties  by  the 


peonies  now  so  as  to  make  a  good  showing  when  the  time  comes. 

There  should  be  prizes  offered  for  more  of  the  best  standard 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  now,  so  as  to  get  more  people  acquainted 
with  them,  and  such  varieties  as  the  Baroness  Schroeder,  Marie  Le  Moine  and 
many  others  should  be  added.  When  people  see  the  best  they  will  drop  the  infe- 
rior varieties. 

Where  one  only  has  room  for  a  half  dozen  to  a  dozen  peonies,  it  is  folly 
to  buy  anything  but  large  clumps  of  the  best  varieties,  unless  one  wishes  the  small 
plants  of  the  best  varieties,  which  will  necessitate  waiting  five  or  six  years. 

An  acre  of  the  best  varieties  of  peonies  is  one  of  the  best  investments  a  man 
can  make,  considering  the  sale  of  the  cut  flowers  and  the  increase  of  roots  which 
is  usually  more  than  double.  What  other  investment  will  accumulate  that  fast? 
The  flowers  alone  will  pay  for  the  original  plants  in  a  year  or  two,  and  then  the 
increase  and  profit  begin,  besides  the  pleasure  one  derives  from  them.  Then,  too. 
the  peony  is  not  troubled  T^ith  insects  or  fungi  and  does  not  have  to  be  dug  ud  an«i 
taken  down  cellar  every  winter,  which  is  a  very  important  item  to  consider  in  grow- 
ing flowers.  From  the  fact  that  it  will  grow  on  any  good,  rich  land,  in  partial 
shade  and  is  as  hardy  as  rhubarb,  the  peony  ought  to  be  in  evidenoe  on  every  home 
grounds  in  its  proper  location.  Fall  is  by  far  the  best  time  to  plant  as  you  are 
almost  sure  to  get  blossoms  the  flrst  year.  Many  of  our  clumps  produced  from  fifteen 
bloMoms  up  ju«t  set  last  falL 
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A  Seeduno  Flower — "I  have  a  new  seedling  which  I  believe  is  a  cross 
between  the  perennial  larkspur  and  the  blanket-flower,  retaining  colors  of 
the  latter  yet  having  trumpet  shaped  petals,  whereas  the  blanket-flower 
petals  are  all  straight.  It  is  a  beautiful  flower,  and  I  shall  plant  seed  from 
it  this  fall.  Have  any  of  the  members  anjrthing  like  it? — G.  J.  De  Mars, 
Fertile,  Minn. 

September  Supplement. — The  attention  of  our  members  is  called  par- 
ticularly to  the  supplement  accompanying  this  number  of  the  monthly. 
The  information  asked  for,  when  properly  compiled,  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest,  and  we  hope  that  a  large 
number  of  our  members  will  furnish  it  at  an  early  date.  The  fact  that  you 
have  fllled  out  and  returned  previous  supplements  before  should  have  no 
bearing  in  deterring  you  from  furnishing  this  information  also.  Working 
together  in  this  way  the  society  should  be  able  to  secure  deflnite  and  prac- 
tical results. 

New  Plums  at  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm. — A  splendid  show- 
ing of  the  new  hybrid  pliims  is  now,  August  28th,  being  made  at  the  State 
Fair  Breeding  Farm.  Several  hundred  varieties  which  have  come  through 
the  winter  unscathed  are  bearing  in  most  cases  a  flne  crop.  A  very  full 
assortment  of  these  fruits  will  be  shown  at  the  state  fair  next  week,  and 
we  hope  many  of  our  members  may  have  an  opportunuity  of  seeing  there 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  at  this  farm.  This  we  believe  is  only 
the  beginning  of  results  of  large  practical  value  which  are  to  accrue  to  us 
from  this  enterprise. 

A  New  Seedung  Record. — The  Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  is  starting  a  system  of  record  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  something  of  the  history  of  new  seedlings  and  crosses 
originating  in  the  state.  This  record  will  include  the  name  and  address  of 
the  originator,  a  technical  description  of  the  variety,  the  place  and  date  of 
origination,  any  information  available  as  to  the  commercial  value,  use,  etc. 
A  start  will  be  made  at  the  state  fair  this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
exhibiting  new  seedlings  there  will  see  to  it  that  the  attention  of  the  society 
or  its  oflicers  is  called  to  them. 

A  Veteran  President. — Mr..  A.  W.  McKinstry,  of  Faribault,  president 
of  this  society  during  the  second  year  of  its  life,  that  of  1867,  was  a  caller 
at  this  ofl^ce  during  the  last  month.  Mr.  McKinstry  is  now  eighty-seven 
years  of  age,  but  rotwithstanding  this  fact  is  still  a  regular  attendant  at 
his  office  in  Faribault  and  in  direct  charge  of  the  Faribault  Republican,  of 
which  he  has  been  editor  and  proprietor  for  a  great  many  years.  Few  of 
our  members  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  McKinstry,  as  he  has 
not  been  for  a  long  time  a  regular  attendant  at  our  meetings.  We  should 
enjoy  much  having  him  with  us,  but  his  advanced  age,  notwithstanding  that 
he  enjoys  good  health,  necessarily  keeps  him  at  home.  His  interest  in  the 
Horticultural  Society  continues,  as  does  our  interest  in  him  as  our  oldest 
living  ex-president. 
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^Alter  reading  UUa  magaxlQe,  will  you  please  piM  It  alooff  to  tome  friend  who  will  appreoute  It  and 
>a  may  perbape  Interest  to  become  a  member  of  the  soolwjr— at  least  he  should  derire  benefit  from 
Its  reading.    By  dlstnbatlng  In  this  way  the  twelTe  magaxlnes  recelred  during  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  next  year,  upon  renewing  yonr  membership  In  the  socleQr  yon  will  be  entitled  to  reoelre  poet* 
Mtd  a  eloth  boand  rolame  containing  all  the  magazlues  for  1911  and  mnch  other  Interesting  matter,  with  a 
nil  Index  of  all  Its  contents,  entitled  **Trees.  Fruits  and  Pliers  of  Minnesota,**  a  handsome  book  for  your 
library  and  luTalnable  for  reference. 
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Drouth  Resistance  in  Trees  Suitable  for  Shelter  Belts. 

C.  B.  WALDRON,  PROF.  OF  HORTICULTURE,  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

FARGO,  N.  D. 

We  have  five  experiment  stations  within  the  state  where  we  are 
making  considerable  effort  in  growing  different  varieties  of  trees.  The 
rainfall  in  the  last  two  years  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  inches,  and 
that  gave  some  of  our  trees  a  pretty  severe  trial.  We  found  the  ability 
of  the  tree  to  resist  drouth  in  the  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  to  depend 
upon  two  things:  first,  ability  to  do  without  moisture;  and,  second, 
ability  to  get  moisture.  The  second  point  is  probably  more  important 
than  the  first.  It  is  something  like  a  man's  income,  his  net  income  must 
be  subtracted  from  what  he  earns.  Some  men  get  a  good  deal  and 
spend  a  good  deal,  and  some  learn  that  they  cannot  afford  to  spend 
much.  Some  trees  get  a  good  deal  of  moisture  and  have  a  way  of 
spending  it  too,  while  others  do  not  get  a  good  deal  and  have  also  a 
very  poor  facility  for  obtaining  moisture  from  the  soil.  Among  this 
latter  class  perhaps  we  can  first  place  the  Norway  spruce,  which  you 
know  is  hardy  and  does  not  require  much  moisture  but  has  poor  abihty 
to  get  moisture.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment  to  watch  the  struggle 
of  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  trees.  We  found  where  the  Nor- 
way spruce  came  into  competition  with  the  willow  and  soft  maple,  for 
instance,  it  had  given  up  entirely.  The  soil  is  rendered  more  dry  by 
trees  like  the  willow  and  the  soft  maple,  while  the  Norway  spruce 
does  not  require  much  moisture  and  has  not  got  the  ability  to  get  the 
moisture  it  needs. 

In  regard  to  drouth  resisting  trees,  we  could  divide  those  into  two 
general  classes  by  adding  to  what  I  have  given.  First,  trees  with  a 
deep  rooting  system,  like  the  black  walnut.  We  found  a  year  ago  when 
there  was  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  subsoil  the  black  walnut  resisted 
drouth  better  than  any  tree  we  had.    We  had  five  hundred  growing  at 
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the  Station,  and  the  average  growth  of  the  trees  was  about  two  feet. 
That  is  very  remarkable  because  we  usually  think  of  a  black  walnut 
as  requiring  a  moist  soil.  This  year  also  the  black  walnut  made  a 
growth  of  two  feet.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the  black  walnut  can 
be  classed  as  a  drouth  resisting  tree  because  the  roots  run  deep  in  the 
soil. 

The  willow  is  one  of  the  best  drouth  resisting  trees  we  have  here 
in  our  belt.  The  willow  does  exceedingly  well  in  a  soil  that  is  dry.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  at  our  stations,  some  of  which  are  established 
in  the  most  trying  situations  so  far  as  tree  growth  is  concerned. 

Another  tree  that  has  great  capacity  for  resisting  drouth  is  the 
hackberry.  That  requires  about  as  much  moisture  as  the  elm  normally, 
but  still  where  we  have  it  growing  in  the  most  trying  conditions  we 
found  it  made  a  growth  as  high  as  three  and  a  half  feet  a  year,  while 
the  elm  and  soft  maple,  which  are  faster  growing  trees,  did  not  make 
as  good  a  growth,  and  the  reason  why  the  hackberry  is  a  drouth  resist- 
ing tree  is  because  it  has  the  capacity  to  make  roots  fast. 

The  tree  which  has  the  poorest  capacity  for  withstanding  drouth 
and  making  a  growth  is  the  white  birch.  In  1909  our  white  birches 
made  an  average  growth  of  three  feet,  trees  six  and  seven  years  old, 
and  I  measured  a  growth  of  actually  over  four  feet  in  the  top  of  a 
white  birch  tree.  In  the  dry  year  following  the  growth  did  not  reach 
more  than  three  inches,  a  growth  in  inches  in  a  dry  season  as  great  as 
it  made  in  feet  in  a  moist  season.  The  birch  has  a  poor  capacity  for 
making  roots,  and  people  who  try  to  transplant  it  know  the  difficulty 
about  that. 

We  have  trees  that  come  from  the  west  that  seem  to  stand  our 
conditions  much  better  than  trees  that  come  from  the  east.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Black  Hills  spruce,  the  Colorado  blue  spruce,  the  bull  pine  and 
our  own  cedar  do  not  seem  to  notice  the  drouth  at  all.  Those  trees  that 
come  from  the  west  and  have  great  drouth  resisting  properties  are 
naturally  suited  to  our  conditions.  Also  those  trees  which  come  from 
the  east  and  which  have  great  capacity  for  developing  roots,  like  the 
willows  and  the  poplars,  resist  drouth  well.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
trees  which  root  near  the  surface  do  not  resist  drouth  so  well.  For 
instance,  the  box  elder.  I  have  forgotten  the  exact  measurement,  but 
it  made  only  about  one-half  the  growth  in  the  last  year  and  this  year 
that  it  did  the  year  before.  It  seems  materially  affected  by  drouth, 
although  it  has  some  capacity  for  making  roots,  and  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  moisture.  I  think  I  would  place  trees  in  their  order  as  drouth 
resisting,  the  western  evergreens,  first,  perhaps,  the  Colorado  blue 
spruce,  then  the  Black  Hills  spruce,  and  then  the  bull  pine.     I  think  I 
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would  place  the  common  grey  willow  in  the  drouth  resisting  class, 
because  it  is  a  tree  that  does  well  in  the  semi-arid  regions,  then  the 
black  walnut,  then  the  hackberry,  the  soft  maple,  the  elm,  the  box  elder, 
and  lastly  the  birch,  which  makes  no  growth  at  all  during  a  dry  season, 
for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Sahler :    How  about  the  cottonwood  ? 

Prof.  Waldron:  If  the  cottonwood  has  lots  of  room  it  is  not 
affected,  but  where  it  is  crowded  and  becomes  ten  to  twelve  years  old  it 
will  die  in  winter.  Where  single  specimens  of  cottonwood  are  planted 
they  will  root  well  and  will  resist  drouth  well. 

Mr.  Elliot :  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  drouth  resisting 
qualities  of  fruit  trees? 

Prof.  Waldron :  We  keep  them  in  a  separate  classification.  The 
Compass  cherry  is  recommended  for  its  drouth  resisting  conditions.  It 
made  a  growth  of  three  feet  and  up  to  as  high  as  four  feet  in  a  dry 
year. 

Mr.  Gardner:  The  Norway  spruce  will  not  succumb  to  drouth 
where  they  are  separate. 

Prof.  Waldron:  Ours  were  planted  rather  closely.  We  planted 
our  Norway  spruce,  four  rows,  about  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  the 
trees  made  a  spread  of  about  six  feet  and  grew  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  height,  but  the  last  year  over  half  of  them  died.  Wher-ever  they 
grew  in  proximity  to  other  trees  they  died  out  entirely.  Our  bull  pine 
made  a  windbreak  a  half  a  mile  long  and  made  a  foot  of  growth. 

Judge  Moyer :    How  about  the  green  ash  ? 

Prof.  Waldron :  That  is  the  tree  for  you.  At  one  of  our  stations 
we  have  a  soil  which  gives  trees  a  very  severe  trial — the  subsoil  is  of 
a  gravelly  nature,  and  it  takes  a  tree  with  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  stick 
it  out  in  that  soil.  There  are  the  green  ash,  the  bull  pine  and  the 
Colorado  blue  spruce.  Those  three  trees  have  existed  there  for  nine 
years,  and  we  have  concluded  not  to  try  much  of  anything  else  except 
the  willow.  That  will  grow  on  gravelly  knolls.  We  had  a  contest 
between  the  willow  and  elm  planted  twelve  feet  apart,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  discovered  the  elm  was  not  making  a  satisfactory 
growth.  The  superintendent  decided  to  cultivate  about  the  elm,  and  he 
found  that  the  elm  roots  were  undeveloped,  while  the  willow  roots  had 
come  clear  across  the  twelve  foot  space  and  were  robbing  the  elm  roots. 
I  put  a  row  of  bull  pine  between,  and  they  are  doing  better.  The 
willow  will  find  moisture  if  there  is  any  on  a  half  section  of  land. 

Mr.  Frank  Brown:    How  about  the  jack  pine? 

Prof.  Waldron :  They  make  a  good  growth  in  dry  weather.  They 
require  even  less  moisture  than  the  bull  pine.  I  do  not  suppose  they 
have  so  deep  a  rooting  system,  but  they  made  a  good  growth  during 
the  dry  season. 

Judge  Moyer:    How  does  the  golden  willow  succeed? 

Prof.  Waldron :  That  does  very  well  where  we  use  it  for  hedges. 
T  do  not  think  it  is  as  resistant  as  the  j^rey  willow  and  not  as  perfect 
a  rooter  as  the  grey  willow,  but  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  they  hold  their  own  in  extremely  dry  weather. 
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Mr.  Gardner :    Have  you  tried  any  pin  oak  ? 

Prof.  Waldron :  Yes,  I  have  them  growing.  They  stand  droutli 
well,  like  the  black  walnut  about,  on  account  of  their  deep  rooting 
system.  If  you  had  a  very  dry  soil  and  had  the  subsoil  dried  out  thor- 
oughly, you  would  have  trouble  with  the  black  walnut,  but  generally 
the  soil  is  not  affected. 

Mr.  Ludlow:  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  white  willow 
and  the  grey  willow  ? 

Prof.  Waldron:  There  is  no  difference.  The  willow  has  the 
widest  possible  range,  growing  all  over  Europe  and  Asia. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Stager :  Can  the  black  walnut  be  moved  and  live  after 
it  gets  to  be  six  to  eight  years  old  ? 

Prof.  Waldron :  I  took  a  tree  out  of  the  garden,  where  a  nut  had 
been  planted,  that  was  eight  years  old.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  tap 
root  and  then  move  them  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Husser :    Where  would  you  get  black  walnut  seed  ? 

Prof.  Waldron :  I  traced  it  to  Blue  Earth  county  Minnesota,  and 
part  of  it  was  obtained  from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Whiting  has  an  old 
walnut  tree  which  came  from  Colorado  originally. 

Prof.  Hansen :    Is  it  native  out  there  ? 

Prof.  Waldron :  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  I  have  been 
all  over  Colorado,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  black  walnut  tree  grow  there. 

Mr.  Busse :  Have  you  ever  tried  mulching  to  resist  drouth  affect- 
ing trees  ? 

Prof.  Waldron:  We  have  places  where  we  cannot  grow  trees 
very  well  without  mulching.  At  Edgerly  we  have  got  to  mulch.  I  find  on 
measuring  the  growth  that  mulched  trees  get  full  as  good  a  growth  as 
those  not  mulched  and  provided  with  continuous  cultivation.  Where 
the  ground  is  dry  and  hard  they  have  to  be  mulched.  Last  year  we  got 
a  gfrowth  on  some  of  our  green  ash  trees  of  three  feet  in  that  dry  soil. 
When  we  went  through  with  our  special  train  we  had  a  tree  car  fitted 
up.  Some  of  our  people  raised  the  objection  that  the  green  ash  grew 
too  slowly,  and  our  gardener  went  out  to  the  experiment  station  that 
morning  and  cut  a  few  green  ash  and  put  them  in  the  car  and  then 
asked  them  what  objection  they  had  to  those  trees.  The  committee 
asked  where  he  had  obtained  them,  and  we  told  them  we  got  them  about 
a  mile  out.  The  committee  thought  they  had  come  from  some  place  in 
the  east,  but  they  were  grown  right  there  at  Dickinson  in  that  dry  soil, 
but  we  had  kept  them  mulched. 


It  is  one  thing  to  keep  apples  merely  from  rotting  and  another  thing  to 
preserve  them  in  that  crisp,  juicy  condition  which  adds  so  much  to  their 
value  and  encourages  large  consumption.  Some  varieties  may  be  preserved 
in  ordinary  storage  as  long  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them,  but  most  of  the 
standard  varieties  could  be  delivered  to  market  in  better  condition  and  with 
less  loss  from  decay  after  picking.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point.  It  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  possible.  A 
delay  of  one  week  between  picking  and  storing  will  shorten  the  life  of  the 
apple  even  in  cold  storage  by  many  weeks.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
early  or  quick  ripening  varieties. 
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Cultivation  of  Native  Ornamental  Plants. 

MISS  ELOISE  BUTLER,  CURATOR  OF  THE  WILD  BOTANIC  GARDEN,  GLENWOOD 

PARK,   MINNEAPOLIS. 

In  planning  a  home,  comfort,  utility  and  the  essentials  for  health- 
ful living — flight,  air,  drainage — must  first  be  provided  for ;  but  all  these 
can  be  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  beauty,  about  "the  best  thing 
God  invented."  To  observe  the  principles  of  good  ta'ste  does  not  entail 
greater  expense  but  merely  forethought.  The  laws  of  artistry  are  well 
known  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Why  cannot  they  be  followed  by 
everyone,  and  why  should  anything  ugly  be  tolerated?  Every  home 
should  be  a  joy  to  the  eye,  every  block  a  harmonious  picture,  every 
street  a  vista  of  enchantment,  the  horizon  framing  a  scene  of  splendor. 
To  make  this  ideal  possible,  a  duly  qualified  art  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  surpervise  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  all  owners  of  adja- 
cent grounds  should  consult  one  another  and  submit  their  plans  to  this 
commission  for  approval.  As  it  is,  everything  is  done  at  hap-hazard, 
and  harmonious  results  are  achieved,  if  at  all,  by  happy  accident. 

A  house  should  be  adapted  to  the  site  and  the  environment,  har- 
monizing in  color  and  mode  of  architecture  with  the  neighboring  build- 
ings. The  living  rooms  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  command  the  most 
beautiful  prospects,  including,  if  possible,  sunrise  and  sunset.  But 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  plants  ?  Everything,  for 
the  decorative  features  of  one's  grounds  should  not  be  meaningless 
tags,  but  a  part  of  an  integral  whole. 

Strive  to  retain  the  natural  features  of  the  site,  for  you  can  seldom 
improve  upon  nature.  In  the  clearing  of  land  for  building,  notable 
plants  are  often  destroyed  that  cannot  be  restored  for  a  price.  The  best 
intentioned  efforts  in  grading  and  planting  have  the  taint  of  artificiality 
and  are  stiff  and  commonplace  compared  with  the  inimitable  graces  that 
nature,  the  greatest  landscape  architect,  has  for  so  many  years  per- 
fected. Instead  of  staling  the  infinite  variety  of  nature  by  reducing 
the  land  to  a  monotonous  level,  we  should  cherish  the  native  plants, 
boulders  and  outcropping  ledges — the  harbors  of  ferns,  mosses  and 
lichens — and  irregularities  of  surface  that  afford  differences  in  light, 
exposure  and  moisture,  and  thus  make  possible  a  greater  variety  of 
vegetation. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  cannot  begin  anew,  but  can  improve 
only  or  make  the  best  of  what  they  have.  It  is  not  necessary  to  call  to 
your  attention  certain  principles  of  planting,  too  often  disregarded: 
that  trees  and  shrubbery  should  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  architecture 
and  connect  the  buildings  with  the  ground,  and  be  confined  in  the  main, 
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especially  in  restricted  areas,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  walls  of  the  buildings 
and  to  the  borders  of  lawns  and  paths.  Shrubs  and  flower  beds  other- 
wise placed  have  a  patchy  effect  and  dwarf  the  space.  If  privacy  were 
no  object,  spaciousness  would  be  best  attained  by  treating  adjacent 
lawns  as  one.  Plants  should  also  be  selected  with  reference  to  color, 
form,  size,  beauty  of  foliage,  flower  or  fruit,  for  succession  of  bloom 
and  all-the-year-around  eflFects — for  winter  is  not  cheerless  and  devoid- 
of  color.  A  landscape  with  the  delicate  tracery  of  deciduous  trees 
against  the  sky,  gleaming  with  the  red,  ^reen  and  gold  stems  of  shrubs 


Cow  Parsnip,  Heracleum  lanatum. 

hung  with  fruit  ranging  from  white  to  blue,  red  and  purplish  black,  set 
off  by  snow  and  the  dark  green  foliage  of  evergreens.  I,  for  one,  would 
not  exchange  for  perpetually  blooming  roses. 

Avoid,  above  all,  imported  plants  of  unusual  color,  like  the  copper 
beech  and  weeping  trees,  or  plants  trimmed  into  formal  or  fantastic 
shapes.  In  general,  native  species  should  be  used.  For  plants  torn 
from  their  natural  setting  may  strike  a  false  note  in  the  landscape. 
There  are  many  plants  just  as  effective  as  the  cultivated  canna,  castor 
bean,  crimson  rambler,  fall  hydrangea,  golden  glow,  admirable  in 
themselves,  that  now  pall  upon  the  taste  by  reason  of* monotonous  reit- 
eration. 
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Outside  of  the  city  there  is  no  excuse  for  ughnes^.  If  you  own  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  country  that  you  can  afford  to  keep  for  a  pleasure 
ground,  you  have  a  source  of  perennial  pleasure.  The  most  attractive 
adjuncts  of  a  place  are  always  the  native  ones.  You  will  never  go 
astray  if  you  endeavor  to  maintain  the  indigenous  flora  of  brook,  pond 
and  lakeside,  bog,  meadow,  rocky  slope,  wood  and  prairie,  since  each 
is  beautiful  and  peculiar  to  itself,  and  exemplifies  unity  in  variety,  an 
essential  of  good  art.  Your  fa- 
vorite plants  can  be  introduced 
and  will  flourish  if  properly 
placed.  You  will  learn  what  to 
transplant  and  where  by  observ- 
ing the  conditions  under  which 
the  species  grow  most  luxuriant- 
ly. Many  plants,  however,  can 
adapt  themselves,  within  certain 
limits,  to  different  life-relations. 
You  can  often  better  the  condi- 
tions, for  seeds  scattered  by  ac- 
cident may  have  germinated 
where  the  wind,  or  other  agent 
of  dispersal,  listeth.  Besides 
giving  your  transplants  the  en- 
vironment they  prefer,  you  can 
enrich  the  soil,  discourage  com- 
petition by  thinning  out  and  im- 
prove the  breed,  or  produce  new 
varieties,  by  grafting  or  cross- 
pollination. 

It     would    be    impossible     to 
enumerate  in  this  paper  the  na- 
tive plants  desirable  for  cultiva- 
tion, so  great  is  their  number,    T  wild  cucumber, 
have  prepared,  therefore,  for  publication  in  your  official  periodical,  a 
lists  to  which  you  can  refer,  if  interested  in  the  subject. 

In  regard  to  trees,  much  depends  upon  the  space  available.  They 
should  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  scenic  effects  and  for  durability. 
Keeping  these  two  points  in  mind,  since  each  species  has  individual 
merit,  one  will  make  no  mistake  if  he  indulges  his  preferences  in  habit 
of  growth,  foliage,  flower,  fruit  or  autunmal  coloring.  Evergreens 
are  admirable  in  winter  but  must  be  placed  discreetly  to  avoid  somber 
ness.     Oaks,  elms,  hackberry,  basswood.  hard  maj)le  are  all  splendid 
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trees.  The  red  maple  (Acer  rubrum),  although  a  soft  wood  species, 
well  repays  cultivation.  It  glows  like  a  torch  in  the  spring  with  its 
vivid  flowers  and  fruits,  and  turns  a  gorgeous  red  even  before  frosts 
set  in.  Another  small  tree,  black  alder,  or  holly,  (Ilex  verticiUata)  is 
extremely  pleasing  by  reason  of  its  wealth  of  red  berries. 

As  for  small  trees  or  notable  shrubs,  their  name  is  legion :  the  wild 
crab,  plum,  cherry  and  Juneberry,  decorative  in  flower  and  in  fruit  and 
of  culinary  value  as  well ;  the  waahoo,  a  veritable  burning  bush ;  the 
wild  roses  and  dogwoods,  whose  bright  stems  warm  the  snow  and  dis- 
play together  the  national  colors  in  their  fruit;  and  the  viburnums, 
among  them  the  high  bush  cranberry  with  its  large  flower  clusters 
made  up  of  blossoms  that  produce  the  scarlet,  acid  drupes,  rimmed  by 
a  row  of  larger,  neutral  blooms.  Man  has  transformed  these  clusters 
entirely  into  neutral  flowers,  making  the  snowball,  uninteresting  and 
pompous  with  its  big  heads,  that  are  of  no  use  to  him  or  bird,  and  of 
much  less  beauty  than  those  of  the  wilding. 

In  plant  decoration  vines  are  especially  important.  Picturesque 
and  graceful,  they  disguise  faults  of  architecture,  cover  bare,  unsightly 
places,  relieve  stiff  formality,  and  furnish  shelter — and  often  food — for 
birds.  Room  can  always  be  found  for  vines  on  wall,  fence  or  screen; 
and  if  one  is  not  over-precise  or  neat  he  will  leave  here  and  there  an 
upstanding  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  to  support  them  and  for  homes  for 
wren  or  bluebird — delightful  songsters  with  endearing  ways.  As  one 
recalls  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  wild  grape,  the  resplendent  autumnal 
coloring  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  the  persistent,  brilliant  berries  of  the 
bittersweet,  the  profuse  white  flowers  and  grayish,  fluffy  plumes  of  the 
clematis,  he  will  want  them  all. 

For  the  most  part,  perennial  herbs  are  to  be  preferred  to  annuals, 
for  when  once  established  they  will  require  but  little  care.  Some  an- 
nuals, however,  will  seed  themselves.  Of  especial  value  is  the  sensitive, 
or  partridge,  pea  (Cassia  Chamaechrista).  The  foliage  is  refined,  the 
flowers  large,  of  bright,  clear  yellow  with  brown  centers.  Cleome  ser- 
rulata,  another  annual — although  the  odor  of  the  foliage  is  somewhat 
rank — is  sure  to  please,  because  it  attains  a  large  growth  and  prod^^^^ 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  a  profusion  of  pink,  feathery  blooms. 

Your  choice  of  herbaceous  plants  should  be  regulated  by  the  '^S"^ 
exposures,  for  you  can  change  the  soil  and  provide  the  needed  mois^^^^ 
if  you  care  to  take  the  trouble.  On  the  north  side  of  buildingT^'  ^^ 
wherever  there  is  shade,  ferns  can  be  planted.  They  will  take  the  P*^^^ 
of  the  early  flowers,  which  are  chiefly  shade  plants.  All  are  delig'f'^  .  ' 
from  the  tall,  lush  osmundas  to  the  tiny  crevice,  or  rock,  ferns,  '^^^ 
their  exquisitely  cut  foliage  and  their  cool,  restful  tones  of  g"^^^  * 
With  herbs  on  small  grounds,  a  succession  of  bloom  must  als<^ 
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planned  for.  On  a  large  estate,  where  conditions  are  varied,  this  point 
does  not  need  to  be  considered.    Nature  will  attend  to  it. 

By  all  means  leave  some  grasses  and  sedges  unmown.  They  soften 
hard  edges,  and  nothing  is  lovelier  in  winter  than  their  waving  plumes, 
transfigured  at  times  with  hoar  frost,  ice  crystals  or  snow. 

The  early  flowers  are  usually  delicately  tinted — far  otherwise  are 
those  of  mid  and  late  summer.  Then,  nature  uses  blues  and  white  to 
tone  down  the  garish  reds  and  yellows,  and  to  harmonize  discordant 
colors.  White  flowers  in  succession,  of  all  heights  and  adapted  to  dif- 
ferent situations,  can  easily  be  obtained.  Among  them — to  mention 
only  a  few — are  the  Canadian  anemone,  the  filmy  northern  bedstraw, 


Thoroufirhwort  (Boneset)  Eupatorium. 

Starry  campions,  larkspur  with  ethereal  wands,  the  stately  late  meadow 
rue,  the  late-blooming  eupatorium,  and  the  huge  cow  parsnip  (Herac- 
leum  lanatum). 

For  other  perennial  herbs  you  can  consult  the  printed  list.  I  would 
mention  particularly  our  native  phloxes,  blue  and  pink — social  plants, 
excellent  for  massing;  the  pale-leaved,  bright-flowered  aster  sericeus, 
and  the  better  known  New  England  aster,  of  especial  value  on  account 
of  its  height  and  large,  richly-colored  flowers;  the  cardinal  flower,  of 
incomparable  hue ;  the  wondrous  orchids ;  our  glorious  lilies ;  the  unique 
closed  gentians;  the  wild  'sunflowers;  the  tall,  profusely  flowered 
sneezeweed ;  and  the  great  St.  John's-wort,  whose  large  blossoms  are 
as  lovely  as  yellow  roses  by  reason  of  their  innumerable  stamens. 

To  procure  these  plants  I  should  deplore  a  reckless  despoliation  of 
the  wilderness.  Many  of  them  can  be  found  in  neglected  places,  or 
where  it  is  the  intention  to  till  the  soil,  or  to  lay  out  roads  in  the  march 
of  improvements.  They  are  also  cultivated  by  a  number  of  nursery- 
men and  florists,  who  oflfer  them  for  sale. 
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List  of  Native  Ornamental  Plants. 

Prepared  by  Miss  Eloise  Butler,  Curator  of  Wild  Botanic  Garden,  Glenwood 
Park,  Minneapolis. 

Named  in  accordance  with  the  7th  edition  of  Gray's  Botany. 

(Note.  Species  labeled  dioecious  bear  stamlnate  and  pistillate  dowers  on  dif- 
ferent Individuals.  To  insure  fertilization  a  stamlnate  plant  should  be  placed  in  a 
^roup  of  pistillate  plants.) 

TIIEES — All  our  deciduous  hardwood  trees,  and  of  the  .soft  woods,  the  swamp 
maple  (Acer  rubrum),  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  In  flower,  fruit  and  autumnal 
coloring. 

Black  Alder  (lUx  vertlcallata,  dioecious)   has  a  profu.slon  of  red  berrie.s. 

Ironwood  or  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  vlrgriniana)   has  decorative,  hop-like  fniit. 

Basswood  (Tilla  americana),  attractive  flowers  and  fruit. 

Alder  (Alnus  Incana),  graceful  flower  clusters,  decorative  winter  cones  and 
buds.     It  prefers  low  land. 

All  our  EVERGREENS— 

White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus),  the  best  of  its  genus. 

White  Spruce  (Plcea  canadensis),  at  its  best,  surpassed  by  none. 

Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  vlrginlana)    (dioecious),  fine  for  columnar  effects,. 

Prostrate  Juniper  (J.unlper  horizon  talis)  (dioecious)  fonns  large,  denize  mats 
of  perpetual  green.     The  blue,  berry-like  fruits  of  the  Junipers  are  decorative, 

Ground  Hemlock  or  Yew  (Taxus  canadensis)  (dioecious),  a  low  evergreen 
bush  with  bright  red  berries.     This  thrives  best  near  water. 

SHRUBS— 

White  flowers  and  white  fruits — 

Dogwoods   (Comus  asperlfolia,  C.   Baileyl,  C.  stokmifera,  C.  panlculata), 

Snowberry  (Symphoriocarpus),  a  low  shrub. 
White  flowers  and  red  fruits — 

High-bush  Cranberry   (Viburnum  Opulus  var.  amerlcanuni). 

Red-berried  Elder  (Sambucus  racemosa), 

Juneberry  or  Shadbush  (Amelanchler),  four  species. 

Hawthorn  (Crataegus),  several  species. 

Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  americana  and  P.  sltchensis), 

CHiokeberry  (Pyrus  arbutifolia),  a  low  shrub. 

Choke  Cherry   (Prunus  vlrginlana). 

Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  pennsylvanica), 

Sand  Cherry  (Prunus  pumlla),  a  prostrate  slirub. 

Western  Plum  (Prunus  besseyi),  a  low  shrub. 

Wild.  Plum    (Prunus  nigra  and   P.   americana). 
Red  fruits  and  inconspicuous  flowers — 

Waahoo  or  Burning  Bush  ( Euonymus  atropurpureus).  highly  decoratlvt^, 

Bearberry  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi),  a  prostrate  trailing  slirub. 

Coral-berry  ( Symphorlcarpus  orbiculatus). 
White  flowers,  large  bladdery  fruit — 

Bladder  Nut    (Staphylea  trifolla). 

White  flowers,  inconspicuous  fruit — 

Meadow-sweet 

Nine-bark  Spiraea  salicifolia,  a  low  shrub, 

Nine-bark  (Physocarpus  opullfoUus). 

Leather  Lieaf  (Chamaedaphne  calyculata),  a  low  shrub,  preferring  low  land, 

New  Jersey  Tea  (Ceanothus  amerlcanus),  a  low  shrub  with  panicles  of 
feathery  white  flowers. 

Red  or  pink  flowers  and  red  fruit — 

Wild  Rose,  four  species  (Rosa  blanda,  acicularla,  pratincola,  Woodsli,  Carolina). 

Wild  Crab  Apple  (Malus  loensis).  Incomparable  In  flower  and  in  decorative 
fruit, 

Cranberries  (Vaccinium  macrocarpon  &  oxycoccus),  trailing  l>og  plant. 
Pink  flowers  and  inconspicuous  fruit — 

Hardback  or  Steeple  Bush    (Spiraea  tomentosa),   a  low  shrub, 

Twin-flower  (Llnnaea  borealls  var.  americana),  a  trailing  evergreen,  with 
small  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers. 

Blue  fruit  and  white  flowers — 

Dogwood   (Comus  clrcinata,  C.  amomum,  C.  alternlfolia), 

Dockmackie   (Viburnum  acerlf olium ) , 

Arrow-wood    (Viburnum  dentatum). 

Blueberry  (Vaccinium  canadensis  &  pennsylva/iicum),  low  shrubs, 

Vaccineum  stamineum  &  corymbosum,  high  bushes,  the  latter  a  swamp  plant, 
decorative  in  flower  and  In  fruit.  The  foliage  of  the  blueberries  is  vivid  red  In 
autumn. 

Blue  fruit,  yellow  flowers — Honeysuckle  (Lonlcera  coerulea). 
Bluish  purple  flowers — False  Indigo  (Amorpha  fruticosa). 

Yellow  flowers,  red  fruit — B^y  Honeysuckle   (Lonlcera  canadensis). 

Swamp  Fly  Honeysuckle  (Lonlcera  oblonglfolla). 

Leatherwood  (Dlrca  palustris),  flowers  early  in  the  spring  l>efore  the  leaves 
appear. 

Yellow  flowers,  inconspicuous  fruit — 

Bush  Honeysuckle  (Dlervllia  lonlcera),  a  low  shrub. 

Shrubby  Clnquefoil  (Potentilla  fruticosa). 

Shrubby  St.  John'swort  (Hypericum  nroUficum), 

Witch  Hazel  (Hamamells  vlrginlana ),  flowers  before  leafing,  interesting  fni" 
with  explosive  pods. 
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Yellow  fruit,  tohite  flowers — Choke  Cherry  (var.  Prunus  vlrginlana), 

Deerberry  (Vaccinlum  stamineum). 

Oreeniah  yellow  flowera,  inconapicuoua  fruit — 

Milk  Vetch  (Astragraius  canadensis). 
Blackish  fruit,  white  flowers — 

Sheepberry  (Viburnum  lenta^o). 

Downy  Arrow-wood   (Viburnum  pubescens), 

Wlthe-rod  (Viburnum  casslnoldes), 

Purple-berried  Elder  (Sambucus  canadensis), 

Chokeberry   (E*yrus  melanocarpus), 

BUkck  fruit,  yellouHsh  flowers — Black  Currant  (Ulbes  florldum), 
Bl€kck  fruit,  inconspicuous  flowers — 

Wild    Buckthorn    (Rhamnus   alnlfolla). 

Silvery  foliage,  red  fruit — BufTalo  Berry  (Shepherdla  arK<»ntea). 
Silvery  foliage,  silvery  fruit — 

Silverberry  (Elaeasnus  argentea). 

Inconspicuous  flowers,  with  large  clusters  of  decorative,  wafer-like  fruit — 

Hop  Tree   (otelea  trlfollata). 

WOODY  VINES— 

Bittersweet    (Celastrus  scandens)    (dioecious),   a  rapid   twiner  with   handsome 
red  berries, 

Vlrjflnla  Creeper  or  Woodbine   ( Psedera  qulnquefoUa),   with  dark  purple  fruit 
and  vivid  autumnal  foliage. 

Wild  Grape    (Vltis  vulpina)    (dioecious),   a  large  vine  with   fragrant   flowers, 
decorative  leaves  and  fruit. 

Wild   Clematis    (Clematis   vlrginlana),    a    rapid    grower,    with    a    profusion    of 
small  white  flowers  and  decorative,  feathery  fruit. 

Purple-flowered  Wild  Clematis   (Clematis  vertlcillarls). 

Indian  Pipe   (Arlstolochia  macrophylla),  with  large,  showy*  leaves.     Will  flour- 
ish in  shade. 

Smilax  or  Greenbriar   (Smllax  rotundlfolia  &  S.    hlsplda),    with    elossy   leave.s 
and  large  bunches  of  dark  blue  berries. 

Honeysuckle    (Lonlcera   dlolca),    a    low    vine    with    red    flowers    and    light    red 
berries. 

HERBACEOUS  VINES— 

Wild  Yam  (Dioscorea  vlllosa)    (dioecious),   with   graceful  clu.sters  of  triangu- 
lar, winged  fruit. 

Moonseed  (Menispermum  canadensis),  with  large  ^jeaves  and  grapelike.  Inedible 
fruit. 

Ground  Nut  (aplos  tuberosa),  with  drooping  clusters  of  pretty,  ntauve  colored 
flowers. 

SHADE   PLANTS 
Ferns — 

Ostrich  Fern   (Onoclea  Struthlopterls) 

Interrupted  Fern   (Osmunda  Claytonlana) 

Koyal  Fern    (Osmunda  regalls) 

Cinnamon  Fern    (Osmunda  clnnamomea),  a  bo^   fiTn, 

Lady  Fern  (Asplenlum  fllix-femlna) 

Narrow-leaved  Spleenwort    (Asplenlum  angustifoliuni) 

Silvery  Spleenwort  (Asplenlum  acrostlchoides) 

Male  Fern  (Aspldium  fllix-mas) 

Goldie's  Fern  (Aspldium  goldlanum) 

Evergreen  Wood   Fern    (A.spldlum   mariginale),    jirelers    rocky   .^^oil. 

Christmas  Fern  (Polystlchum  acrostlchoides) 

Braun's  Holly  Fern    (Polystichlum  Braunll) 

Crested  Wood  Fern  (Aspldium  crlstalum),  prefers  moist  shad«». 

Splnulose  Wood  Fern    (Aspldium  .Mpinulo.sum),   moist   shatle. 

Maiden  hair  (Adlantum  pedatum) 

Oak  Fern  (Phegopterls  dryopteris) 

Beech  Fern -(Phegopterls  hexagenoptera) 

Beech  Fern   (Phegopterls  polypodloldes) 

Bladder  Fern   (Cystopteris  bulbifera) 

Bladder  Fern  ( CJysLtopteris  fragills) 

Cliff  Brake  (Pellaea  atropurpurea ) ,  prefers  limestone  cliffs. 

EARLY  FLOWERING  HERBS  (chiefly  shade  plants). 
White  flowers — 

Trillium  grandiflorum,  red  fruit,  petals  turn  pink  In  age. 

Nodding  Trillium  (T.  cemuum.) 

Early  dwarf  Trillium  (Trillium  nlvale) 

Painted   Trillium    (T.   undulatum),    petals   pink  striped. 

Dogtooth  Violet  or  Adder's  Tongue   (Krythronlum  albldum) 

Bloodroot  (Sanguinarla  canadensis) 

Dutchman's  Breeches  (Dlcentra  cucuUarla),  flesh  color. 

Squirrel  Com  ( Dlcentra  canadensis ) . 

Red  Baneberry  (Actaea  rubra),  with  red  berries. 

White  Baneberry  (Actaea  alba),  with  white  berrle.s. 

Canada  Violet   (Viola  canaden.sis).  petals  blotched  with  pink  and  yellow;   fra- 
grant and  a  free  bloomer.  ,  .     . 

Mandrake  or  May  Apple  (Podophyllum  peltatum),  with  large  red  fruit. 

Wild  Calla   (Calfa  palustris).  an  aquatic. 

False  Spikenard   (Smilaclna  racemosa) 

Star-flowered  Smilaclna   (Smilaclna  j?tellata) 
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Wild  Uly  of  the  Valley   ( Malanthemum  canadensis),  this  and  the  smilacinas 
have  red  berries. 

White  Lady's  Slipper  (Cyprlpedium  candldiun) 

Grove  Anemone    (Anemone  quinauefolla),  pink  in  bud. 

False  Rue  Anemone  (Isopyrum  bitematum) 

Early  Saxifrage   (Saxifrage  vlrsrinlensls),  grows  on  ledges. 

Two-leaved  mlterwert  (Mitella  dlphylla),  leaves  evergreen. 

Fojim  Flower  (Tlarella  cordifolia) 

White  Fringed  Orchid    (Habenaria  blepharlglottis) 

Shin  Leaf    (Pyrola  elllptlca) 

False  Wintergreen   (Pyrola  americana) 

Wild  Buckbean  (menyanthyes  trifoliata),  a  bog  plant. 

Spikenard   (Aralia  racemosa),  a  large  plant,  blossoms  in  July. 

Blue  or  purple  flowers — 
Sharp-lobed  Hepatica   (Hepatica  acutiloba) 

Round-lobed  Hepatica  (Hepatica  triloba),  the  leaves  of  the  hepaticas  are  ever- 
green. 

Blue  Violets   (Viola  papilionacea.  palmata,  sororla,  cucullata). 

Shooting  Star  ( Dodecatnon  meadia) . 

Greek  valerian  (Polemonlum  reptans) 

American  Vetch   (Vicla  amerlcsjia) 

Phlox  dlvaricata 

Virginian  Cowslip  (Mertensia  panlculata) 

Virginian  Waterleaf  (Hydrophyllum  virginicum) 

Carolina  Anemone  (Anemone  caroliniana) 

Red  or  pink  flowers — 
Showy   Orchis    (Orchis   spectabllis) 
Showy  Lady's  Slipper   (Cyprlpedium   hlrsutum) 
Stemless  Lady's- Slipper  (Cyprlpedium  acaule) 
Rue  Anemone  (Anemonella  thai  let  roldes) 
Wild  Columbine   (Aqullegla  canadensis),  scarlet  and  yellow. 
Trillium  erectum,  purplish  red. 

Spring  Beauty  (Claytonia  vlrginica),  prefers  low  land 
VetchTlng  (Lathyrus  venosus) 
Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalls  acetosella). 
Wild  Ginger  (Asarum  canadensis),  a  reddish  purple. 
Fringed   Polygala   (P.   pauclfolia)  / 

Wild  Geranium   (G.  maculatum) 
Wild  Phlox  (P.  pllosa  aftd  P.  maculata) 
Grass  Pink  (Calopogon  pulchellus),  a  .bog  plant 
Rose  Pogonia  (P.  ophloglossoldes),  a  bog  plant. 
Purple   Fringed   Orchis    (Habenaria   psychodes),   meadows 
Painted  Cup  (Castillica  ooccinea),  meadows 

Marsh   CInquefoil    (Potentilla  palustris),  purplish  red;   wet   meadow.s. 
Wood  Lily   (Lilium  philadelphlcum) 
Pitcher  Plant  (Sarracenla  purpurea),  purplish  red;  bogs. 

Yellow  or  orange  flowers — 
Dogtooth  Violet  or  Adder's  Tongue  (Erythronium  amerlcanum) 
Bell  wort  (Uvularla  grandlflora) 
Sessile-leaved  Bellwort  (Uvularla  sessilifolia). 
Clintonia  borealis,  a  lily  with  blue  berries 

Yellow  Lady's    Slipper    (Cyprlpedium   pubescens   ft  C.   parvlflorum) 
(jolden  Corvdal   (Corydalls  aurea) 
Marsh  Marigold   (Caltha  palustris),  bogs 

Yellow  Water  Crowfeet   (Ranunculus  delphlnlfollus  (aquatic) 
Yellow  Violet  (Viola  pubescens) 
Zygadene  (Zygadenus  chloranthus) 

Arums — 
Jack-in-the-pulpit    (Arlsaema  trlphyllum)    (usually  dioecious) 
Green  Dragon   (Arlsaema  Dracontium),  low  grounds. 

FLOWERING  HERBS  THAT  WILL  GROW  IN  FULL  SUN 

White  flowers,  dry  or  sandy  soil — 
Northern  Bedstraw  ((ralium  boreale),  grows  also  in  meadows 
White  Bladder  Campion  (Sllene  nlvea) 
White   Beardtongue    (Penstemon   albldus) 
White  Larkspur  (Delphinium  PenardI),  rocky  banks 
White  Evening  Primrose  (Oenothera  pallida) 
Flowerlnpr  Spurge   (Euphorbia  corollata) 
Snow-on-the-MountaIn   (Euphorbia  marglnata) 
White  Prairie  Clover  (Petalostemum  candldum) 
Aster  erlcoldes 
Aster  multiflorus 

White  flowers,  meadow  plants —  > 

Cow  Parsnip   (Heracleum  lanatum),  a  large  plant 
Bolton  la  asteroldes 
Anemone  canadense 

Late  Meadow  Rue   (Thallctrum  polyganum) 
Turtlehead    (Chelone  glabra) 
Aster  panlculatus 
White  Snakefoot    (Eupatorlum  urtlcaefollum) 
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Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  caroliniana) 
Stitchwort   (Stellarla  longlfolia) 
False  Asphodel  (ToAeldla  glutlnosa) 
Ladies'  Tresses  (Spiranthes  cemua) 

White  flowers,  aquatics — 
Pond  Lily  (Castalla  tuberosa) 
Spatterdock  (Nymphaea  ad  vena) 
water  Plantain  Alisma  ( Plantago-aquatica) 
Floatingr  Heart  (Nymphoides  lacunosum) 

Blue  or  purple  flowers — dry  or  sandy  soil — 
Large-flowered  Beard tongrue  (Penstemon  grandlflorus) 
Penstemon  acuminatus 

Pasque  Flower  (Anemone  patons  var.  wolfgangiana). 
Wild  Lupine  (Luplnus  perennis) 
Spiderwort  ( Tradescantia  vlrglnlca) 
Harebell   (Campanula  rotundifolla) 
Tall  Harebell  (Campanula  americana),  an  annual 
Wild  Bergaraot  (Monarda  flstulosa) 
Wild  Anise  (Agastache  Foeniculum) 
Purple  Cone-flower  (Braunerla  angustifolia) 
Aster  serlceus,  Aster  laevis. 
Aster  Tradescanti 
Blrd's-foot  Violet 
Viola  pedata 
Viola  pedatifida 
Oxytropis  Lambertl  &  O.  splendens 

Damp  Soil 
Tall  Lobelia  (Lobelia  slphilltlca),  meadows. 
Aster  Novi-Angllae 
Blue  Flag  (Iris  versicolor) 
Closed  Gentian  (Gentiana  Andrewsli) 

Fringed  Gentian    (Gentiana  crlnita),  ati  annual  difficult  to  cultivate,   because 
the  seeds  ripen  the  second  year. 

Iron  weed  (Vemonia  fascicularis) 

Forget-me-not  (Myosotls  laxa),  banks  of  streams 

Pickerel  Weed  (Pontederia  cordata),  shallow  water 

Red  or  pink  flowers,  dry  or  sandy  soil 
Three-flowered  Avens  ((jfeum  trlflorum) 
Oxalis  vlolacea 
Wild  Onion  (Allltmi  cemuum) 
Gaura  cocclnea 
Corydalis  sempervlrens 
Phlox  pilosa  &  P.  maculata 
Fire  Pink  (Silene  vlrglnlca) 

Purple  Prairie  Clover  ( Petalostemum  purpureum) 
Spider  Flower  (Cleome  semilata),  a  large  annual 
Blazing  Star  (Liatris  spicata^  pycnostacnya^  scarlosa,  punctata,  cylindracea) 

Meadows — 
Hibiscus  militaris 

Turk's-cap  Lily  (Liliimi  superbum) 
(^termander  (Teucrlvim  canadense) 
Woundwort  (Stachys  aspera) 
False  Dragon  Head  (Physostegria  virglniana) 
Swamp  Milkweed  (Asclepias  incamata) 
Jo-Pye  Weed  (Eupatorium  purpureum) 
Cardinal  Flower  (Lobelia  cardinalls) 

Yellow  and  orange  flowers,  dry  or  sandy  soil — 
Sun  Drops   (Oenothera  iruticosa) 
Gaillardia  aristata 
Ox-eye  (Hellopsis  soabra) 
Black-eyed  Susan  (Rudbeckia  hirta) 
Compass  Plant  (Silphlum  lacinatum) 
Sunflower  (several  species) 
Golden-rod  (several  species) 
Cone  Flower  (Lepachys  pinnata) 
Butterfly  Weed   (Asclepias  tuberosa) 
Goat's  Rue  (Tephrosia  virglniana) 
Partridge  Pea  (Cassia  chamaechrista),  an  annual. 

Meadows — 
Canada  Lily   (Ullum  canadense) 
Great  St.  John's  wort  (Hypericum  ascyron). 
Sneezeweed  (Helenlum  autumnale) 
Golden-rod  (several  species) 
Lotus  (Nelumbo  lutea),  aquatic. 

Meadow  Grasses — 
Phragmites  communis 
Glyceria  grand  is 
Indian  Rice    (Zizanla  aquatlca),  aquatic 
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The  Man  Who  Buys. 

J.  M.  LINDSAY,  NURSERYMAN,  AUSTIN. 

I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  of  one  of  the  chief  pests  of  the  nursery 
business.  I  don't  refer  to  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  black  gnat,  the  codling 
moth,  nor  any  other  of  the  eighty-six  plagues  of  the  horticulturist. 
We  can  spray  or  we  can  burn  these  pests,  but  we  have  one  that  is 
perennial,  and  we  each  of  us  encourage  its  existence.  I  refer  to  that 
pestiferous  pest,  the  man  who  buys  nursery  stock  who  doesn't  give  it 
proper  care  and  who  then  demands  that  it  shall  be  replaced. 

This  man — and  his  name  is  legion — will  devote  more  time  and 
pay  more  attention  to  curing  a  ten-cent  chicken  of  the  pip  than  he  will 
in  caring  for  a  tree  that  will  bring  him  pleasure  and  profit  for  thirtv* 
years. 

We  all  send  out  directions  how  to  plant  nursery  stock.  Our  farm 
papers,  our  horticultural  journals  and  the  newspapers  are  full  of  ad- 
vice. Now  I  thjnk  we  are  too  technical  in  our  directions.  We  tell  the 
average  man  too  much  about  the  need  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  soil. 
We  talk  of  phosphates,  potash  and  other  chemicals.  We  dwell  upon 
the  effects  of  radiation  of  heat,  atmospherical  effects,  etc.  If  he  fol- 
lowed the  planting  rules  as  laid  down  in  some  of  our  journals,  he  would 
require  blue  prints  and  specifications.  The  directions  for  digging  the 
hole  for  the  roots  are  sometimes  as- elaborate  as  for  digging  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Now,  technique  is  all  right  among  ourselves,  and  it's  all  right  for 
the  man  who  is  going  into  the  fruit  business  on  an  elaborate  scale — but 
aren't  we  apt  to  be  too  technical  ?  We  are  giving  the  average  man  post- 
graduate courses  in  horticulture  when  all  that  he  needs  is  how  to  plant 
a  tree.  We  should  teach  the  a-b-c  of  our  business  to  the  average 
buyer.  We  should  teach  him  that  a  tree,  a  shrub,  a  plant,  is  a  living 
organism  as  much  as  a  cow,  a  pig,  a  horse  or  a  man  himself.  It 
breathes,  it  drinks  and  it  feeds.  Now  give  it  a  chance  to  do  these 
things.  If  the  buyer  throws  a  bunch  of  nursery  stock  into  a  shed  and 
leaves  it  there,  it  can't  breathe,  it  can't  eat,  it  can't  drink. 

Some  day  the  buyer  thinks  of  that  nursery  stock,  and  he  plants  it, 
and  it  yields  up  the  ghost  instead  of  yielding  fruit.  I  can  sell  ten  trees 
to  one  man  and  ten  trees  to  another.  They  are  neighbors,  yet  when  the 
next  spring  shall  come  to  one  man  will  have  saved  ten  trees,  and  the 
other  will  demand  that  T  replace  eight  of  his.  Why  should  I  replace 
that  stc'ck.  It  died  of  his  negligence.  If  he  sold  me  a  setting  of  eggs, 
and  I  didn't  use  them  until  they  were  spoiled  he  wouldn't  replace  them, 
yet  I  am  expected  to  replace  the  stock  he  permitted  to  spoil  before 
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planting.  I  don't  know  how  nor  why  we  have  allowed  this  pernicious 
practice  to  grow.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  professional  jealousies. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  cure  lies  within  ourselves. 

Let  us  give  to  the  buyers  of  our  stock  good  common  sense  direc- 
tions about  planting  and  say  to  them,  "Here  is  our  guarantee.  Follow 
these  directions  and  your  trees  will  grow.  They  are  living  things. 
Treat  them  as  such.  A  fish  won't  live  out  of  water ;  a  tree  won't  live 
with  its  roots  out  of  the  ground.  Trees  drink ;  see  that  they  don't  get 
thirsty.  They  eat ;  see  that  their  roots  are  placed  in  good  soil.  The 
roots  are  the  mouths  of  the  plants,  so  don't  destroy  them.  Give  these 
plants  the  same  good  care  in  proportion  to  what  you  give  your  garden 
vegetables,  and  they  will  live.  They  will  flourish  like. the  green  bay 
tree,  blossom  like  the  rose  of  Sharon  and  bear  better  fruit  than  the 
fabled  "Apples  of  Hesperides." 


Early  Tomatoes  for  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 

FRED  NOERENBERG^  CASCADE  SPRINGS,  S.  D. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  specializing,  and  I  by  necessity  must 
need  do  the  same.  Fruit  growing  is  all  right  and  pays  well  here,  but 
there  are  spaces  of  time  that  can  well  be  filled  out  with  gardening.  In 
planting  a  garden  I  don't  believe  in  too  small  patches,  so  I  raised 
enough  to  sell  some  of  the  truck,  but  found  that  I  lived  too  far  from 
market  to  obtain  the  best  of  results,  and  so  I  set  to  specializing  on 
tomatoes. 

Long  ago  I  learned  that  I  must  choose  a  type  of  tomatoes  with 
small  leaves  and  short  vines,  to  get  all  possible  sun  on  the  growing  and 
maturing  fruit  By  planting  different  kinds  of  earliest  tomatoes  and 
saving  the  seed  myself  of  the  best  and  earliest,  I  soon  had  a  type  of 
my  own,  which  in  all  respects  had  the  required  qualities  above  men- 
tioned, besides  being  prolific,  of  good  size  and  smooth.  For  ten  years 
I  have  planted  this  particular  type,  and  by  always  staking  the  earliest, 
smoothest  and  most  prolific  vines  for  seed,  I  have  reduced  the  time  of 
ripening  from  the  15th  of  August  to  the  22d  of  July,  in  1911,  which  is 
very  early  considering  the  cool  nights  at  this  elevation  of  3,422  feet 
above  sea  level. 

I  prepare  my  ground  very  carefully  by  deep  plowing  and  frequent 
harrowing  before  planting.  Moderately  rich  sandy  loam  is  best.  I 
plant  four  by  four  feet  and  leave  every  ninth  row  out  to  go  through 
with  a  sled  and  one  horse  to  haul  in  the  fruit. 
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When  planting  I  use  cans  or  sometimes  paper  tubes  for  protec- 
tion against  cutworms  and  wind.  I  go  through  with  a  cultivator  within 
a  week  after  planting,  and  the  next  week  with  the  hoe  in  the  row  and 
follow  this  rule  until  the  vines  interfere  with  horse  cultivating.  The 
time  of  planting  here  is  the  last  ten  days  in  May. 

My  way  of  fertilizing  is  not  to  use  much  stable  manure,  but  be- 
fore planting,  or  sometimes  after  planting,  I  scatter  chicken  manure 
over  the  field,  about  a  small  shovelful  to  each  plant,  and  this  is  culti- 
vated into  the  surface  soil  and  is  available  as  plant  food  immediately. 

By  saving  chicken  manure  and  keeping  it  dry  before  using  as  a 
surface  dressing  it  is  easily  worth  $20  to  $30  a  ton,  and  the  fruit  will 
be  smooth  and  large  without  the  vines  making  a  rank  growth,  and 
therefore  the  fruit  ripens  quickly. 

I  will  not  describe  how  to  plant  the  seed  and  how  to  make  a  hotbed 
or  hothouse,  but  would  like  to  state  here  one  experience  I  had  with 
paper  pots.  Sowing  the  seed  in  flats  I  transplanted  the  plants  into  the 
hothouse  March  20th  in  paper  pots,  2j/^x2j4  inches;  other  plants  I 
planted  2x2  without  pots.  The  rest  I  sowed  in  rows  in  hothouse  the 
same  date. 

Fruit  from  paper  pot  plants  was  three  days  earlier  than  from 
plants  planted  in  hothouse,  and  only  five  days  ahead  of  ripe  fruit  from 
seed  sown  on  March  20  in  hothouse. 

In  paper  pots  roots  were  more  or  less  root  bound  and  never  made 
as  vigorous  a  growth  as  the  others. 

By  setting  about  2,400  plants  I  cover  not  more  than  three-fourths 
of  an  acre,  and  the  crop  has  not  varied  much  from  year  to  year.  1 
have  gathered  over  seven  tons  of  tomatoes  from  the  above  mentioned 
number,  which  sold  all  the  way  from  10c  to  2c  per  pound,  and  when 
the  season  runs  late  were  still  bearing  good  but  small  tomatoes,  which 
I  made  into  catsup  and  sold  for  60c  per  gallon.  My  earnings  from 
the  three-fourths  of  an  acre  are  about  $400  to  $500. 

In  about  fifteen  years  I  had  two  failures,  and  both  from  hail, 
otherwise  the  crop  is  sure. 

I  gather  apple  boxes  during  the  winter  from  local  merchants, 
paying  10c  each,  and  by  packing  a  little  harder  and  greener  in  the 
lower  half  they  ship  well  for  100  miles  and  more. 

Wintering  Gladiolus. — When  the  autumn  frosts  have  become  suf- 
ficiently hard  to  brown  the  leaves,  I  lift  the  bulbs  and  leave  them  on  the 
ground  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  I  cut  off  the  leaves  near  the  bulb, 
break  off  the  old  bulbs,  and  place  in  shallow  trays  in  the  shed  for  a  week 
or  two.  I  then  go  over  the  bulbs,  removing  the  dried  bases  of  the  leaves 
and  any  loose  coverings,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  fruit  baskets,  care- 
fully labelled,  and  left  in  a  dry  place,  free  from  frost,  until  required  the 
following  spring.  Digitized  by  ^^OOglC 
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My  Pear  Experiment  up  to  Date. 

REV.  JOHN  B.  KATZNER,  SUPT.  TRIAL  STATION,  COLLEGEVIIXE. 

Considering  that  many  of  the  good  people  of  our  society  are  much 
interested  in  my  special  work  of  growing  pear  trees  and  would  like  to 
know  how  my  work  is  progressing,  what  experience  I  have  made  and 
what  prospects  there  are,  I  thought  it  best  to  write  an  article  on  above 
subject  that  would  give  them  full  information  of  all  my  experience  up 
to  date.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  many  have  tried  to  grow  pear  trees,  but 
with  indifferent  success,  and  that  many  more  would  make  an  effort  if 
they  only  knew  just  how  to  get  at  it  properly.  For  such  this  article 
may  be  helpful  in  a  way  to  start  them  right.  While  I  can  not  give  sci- 
entific principles  nor  vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  statements  as  horticul- 
tural doctrines  that  hold  good  under  all  conditions,  I  offer  only  my  ex- 
perience as  made  in  a  fourteen  years'  trial  of  growing  pear  trees  with 
the  material  at  my  disposal. 

I  have  tried  out  some  fifty  varieties  of  American  and  European 
pears,  some  of  which  I  imported  myself,  but  among  all  these  there  was 
not  one  that  could  endure  the  rigors  of  our  climate.  The  hardiest,  no 
doubt,  were  the  Russian  sorts.  They  do  not  winter-kill,  and  I  have 
still  four  kinds  on  trial.  Having  no  success  with  the  above  pears,  I 
naturally  directed  my  efforts  to  the  raising  of  pear  trees  from  seed, 
and  in  this  attempt  I  had  all  kinds  of  experiences,  which  I  intend  to 
place  before  you  now. 

The  pear  seed  should  come  from  the  hardiest  varieties  and  should 
be  planted  in  the  fall.  It  is  most  imperative  for  success  to  get  seed 
of  the  hardiest  pears  grown,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  import 
such  seed  from  Europe  or  Asia.  Whoever  tried  it  has  had  the  ex- 
perience that  seed  gathered  from  the  fine  California  or  French  pears 
would  not  do.  Every  attempt  was  a  failure.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  got 
my  first  pear  seed  from  our  late  Mr.  Chas.  Luedloff,  who  had  im- 
ported it  from  a  German  nursery.  The  seed  came  from  many  varie- 
ties of  pears,  and  this  gave  me  a  better  chance  to  find  something  hardy 
than  if  the  seed  were  all  of  one  kind.  As  it  was  spring  I  sowed  the 
seed  at  once  just  as  I  got  it.  This  was  a  mistake.  The  seed  did  not 
grow ;  it  was  l)ang  dormant  in  the  ground  for  a  whole  year.  Next 
spring  about  200  pear  seedlings  came  up  and  grew  a  foot  high.  While 
pear  seed  planted  in  spring  would  grow  if  rightly  treated,  it  is  better 
sown  in  fall.  Another  time  I  sowed  the  pear  seed  in  October,  and 
it  came  up  nicely  the  following  spring. 

The  seedbed  should  be  covered  in  spring.  I  have  been  watching 
the  seedbed  very  carefully  in  spring  to  ward  off  any  danger  to  the 
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seedlings.  As  soon  as  tlie  seed  pushed  up  through  the  earth,  the  spar- 
rows thought  it  fine  sport  to  pull  up  the  tiny  plants  with  the  seed. 
They  would  have  spoiled  all  my  seedlings  on  the  bed  as  fast  as  they 
came  up.  To  prevent  this  I  covered  the  seedbed  with  a  piece  of  cheese 
cloth  and  had  the  seedlings  come  up  under  that.  After  the  seedlings 
had  thrown  off  the  seedcap  the  cheese  cloth  was  removed,  and  the 
seedlings  were  safe. 

Pear  seedlings  are  tender  and  liable  to  root-killing  the  first  win- 
ter. I  was  much  pleased  wnth  my  200  nice  pear  seedlings.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  was  a  very  cold  one.  One  day  it  was  forty  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  there  were  but  three  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  find  out  how  my  pear  seedlingfs  would  get  through 
such  a  cold  winter  as  that.  So  early  in  April  I  examined  them  very 
closely,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  only  the  top  bud  had  turned 
black,  while  the  wood  was  healthy  down  to  the  ground.  No  one  could 
have  been  more  pleased  than  T  ;  but  I  rejoiced  too  soon,  as  they 
were  all  in  reality  root-killed.  I  pulled  them  up  and  threw  them  away 
in  disgust.     Another  hope  blasted ! 

Pear  seedlings  if  only  root-killed  grow  readily  on  apple  roots. 
Three  days  later  the  thought  came  to  my  mind:  If  the  roots  are  ten- 
der and  the  stems  hardy,  why  not  graft  them  on  a  different  root?  So 
I  picked  up  a  dozen  seedlings  that  were  not  yet  perfectly  dry  and 
grafted  them  on  apple  roots.  They  grew  readily  and  in  a  week's  time 
were  green  wth  leaves.  When  I  transplanted  them  tw-o  years  later 
they  had  grown  their  own  roots  again,  and  the  apple  roots  were  cut  off. 

Pear  seedling*^  should  be  sheltered  from  the  direct  cold  northwest 
wind  in  winter,  for  this  fierce  and  dry  wind  acts  on  the  seedlings  like 
a  pump.  It  pumps  them  dry  faster  than  the  roots  are  able  to  supply 
moisture,  and  this  means  the  trees  are  frozen.  The  above  mentioned 
root-grafts  were  planted  in  a  place  well  protected  on  the  northwest 
side,  and  the  trees  passed  there  two  winters  uninjured.  Then  I  trans- 
planted them  to  a  place  in  the  nursery  where  they  w  ere  directly  exposed 
to  .the  fierce  northwest  wind,  coming  with  double  energy  through  a 
gap  between  a  building  and  evergreens.  X^ow  these  young  pear  seed- 
lings froze  back  to  the  snowline  every  winter.  After  three  or  four 
years  the  best  six  trees  were  heeled  in  over  winter  and  the  following 
spring  set  out  among  the  plum  trees  in  the  orchard.  Four  of  the  six 
trees  suffered  again  from  the  cold,  but  the  other  two  pear  trees  proved 
to  be  entirely  hardy  and  are  now  twelve  feet  high.  Those  left  in  the 
nursery  froze  as  usual  and  were  thrown  away.  This  trial  gave  me  two 
hardv  trees  out  of  six. 
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Pear  seedlings  are  to  be  taken  up  in  fall  of  the  first  season's  growth, 
root-pruned  and  heeled  in  over  winter.  Realizing  what  could  be  done 
with  persistent  effort  and  proper  method,  I  ordered  a  pound  of  pear 
seed  from  the  same  German  nursery  five  years  ago.  The  seed  came  in 
due  time  and  was  sown  in  a  well  prepared  bed  in  October.  Next 
spring  the  bed  was  covered  with  cheese  cloth,  and  under  it  my  pear 
seedhngs  came  up  nicely  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred.  Not  to 
lose  them  again  by  root-killing,  they  were  taken  up  in  fall  of  the  first 
season,  and  before  being  heeled  in  the  taproots  were  cut  back  to  six 
inches,  to  induce  them  to  grow  side  roots.  If  this  pruning  is  neglected, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  safely  transplant  pear  trees  with  that  long 
taproot  on  when  grown  a  few  years  in  the  nursery.  But  if  the  tap- 
root is  cut  back  the  first  season,  they  transplant  as  easily  as  apple  trees. 

Pear  seedlings  should  be  laid  down  in  fall  and  covered  with 
ground.  One  year  old  trees  are  too  small  to  be  planted  in  the  orchard ; 
they  should  rather  be  grown  two  or  three  years  in  the  nursery.  The 
small  trees,  coming  from  their  winter  quarters,  were  now  lined  out  in 
nursery  rows  and  well  cultivated.  In  late  fall  they  were  bent  down 
and  entirely  covered  with  earth,  even  the  branches  and  leaves.  Next 
spring  they  were  straightened  up  and  cultivated.  By  fall  many  of 
them  were  large  enough  to  be  set  in  the  orchard.  They  were  taken 
out  and  heeled  in  over  winter.  The  smaller  ones  were  again  bent  down 
and  covered.  By  using  this  method  the  pear  trees  never  suffer  from 
the  cold  till  they  are  ready  for  the  orchard ;  but  when  they  are  out  all 
winter,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  injured,  and  their  after-growth  is 
very  poor. 

Pear  trees  are  more  subject  to  blight  than  apple  trees.  We  have 
to  guard  against  blight  as  much  as  possible.  The  soil  should  not  be 
too  rich  in  the  nurser}^  A  sandy  clay  of  moderate  fertility  suits  them 
pretty  well.  Cultivation  should  not  be  too  intensive  nor  too  long  con- 
tinued, so  the  trees  make  no  rank  growth.  Be  satisfied  with  a  mod- 
erately thrifty  growth,  and  blight  may  thus  be  prevented.  None  of 
my  pear  seedlings  ever  blighted.  But  the  ground  is  rather  poor  and 
sandy,  and  the  trees  did  not  grow  fast  enough  for  blight  to  touch  them. 
A  pear  orchard  should  be  well  protected  from  the  northwest  wind  and 
have  good  subsoil  drainage. 

Now  comes  the  bugbear  of  pear  growing.  If  you  miss  it,  all  your 
work  may  be  lost.  According  to  my  experience  I  would  choose  a  high 
location  that  is  well  protected  on  the  northwest  side  by  a  forest  or  a 
grove  of  tall  trees.  If  the  young  and  otherwise  reasonably  hardy  pear 
trees  occupy  such  a  location,  they  will  not  suffer  much  from  the  still 
or  quiet  cold  of  winter.    The  behavior  of  the  above  dozen  pear  trees 
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has  about  proven  this  point  to  my  satisfaction.  Yet  to  be  certain  I 
have  planted  my  500  pear  seedlings  in  six  different  locations  and  may 
have  more  to  say  about  that  in  the  future.  The  subsoil  should  not 
consist  of  a  stiff  clay  or  a  hardpan ;  a  loose,  sandy  clay  is  about  the 
best,  so  the  roots  of  the  pear  trees  can  easily  grow  downward,  as  it  is 
their  nature  to  do.  It  does  not  matter  much  if  the  top  soil  is  not  very 
good  as  long  as  the  subsoil  is  fertile ;  pear  trees  take  their  food  from 
the  ground  farther  down.  Water  should  not  accumulate  in  the  sub- 
soil, but  the  trees  ought  to  get  sufficient  moisture.  However,  not 
enough  water  is  by  far  better  for  them  than  too  much  of  it.  The  same 
method  may  be  used  for  planting  pear  trees,  as  is  in  vogue  for  apple 
trees.  The  pear  trees  are  to  be  cultivated  somewhat  to  keep  them  in  a 
moderately  thrifty  growth,  and  all  stimulants  for  fast  growth  are  to 
be  avoided.  This  seems  necessary  to  prevent  blight  and  keep  the 
trees  healthy.  Cultivation  should  be  stopped  by  July  to  give  the 
trees  a  chance  to  ripen  the  wood  well.  A  moderate  development  will 
give  you  the  best,  healthy  trees. 

The  pear  trees  should  be  protected  from  sunscald.  Besides  being 
liable  to  be  frozen  during  winter,  there  is  another  most  serious  danger 
to  pear  trees  that  must  be  provided  against  if  we  do  not  want  to  lose 
our  trees,  and  that  danger  consists  in  the  alternate  thawing  and  freez- 
ing in  March.  The  most  tender  spot  on  a  pear  tree  is  on  the  stem  a 
foot  up  from  the  ground.  The  first  indication  that  your  trees  suffer 
from  the  above  cause  are  a  few  black  spots  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stem  a  foot  up  from  the  ground.  These  spots  increase  in  number  up 
and  down  the  stem,  grow  larger,  unite  and  form  a  black  streak.  This 
spreads  out  around  the  stem,  the  bark  and  wood  turn  black,  and  the 
tree  is  dead.  As  a  sequel,  the  branches  are  the  last  to  succumb.  I 
observed  this  fact  particularly  in  the  spring  of  1911  on  forty  of  my 
pear  seedlings  which  were  killed  just  that  way.  It  was  not  the  cold 
of  winter  that  caused  it,  for  earl^  in  March,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  terminal  buds  which  were  frozen,  the  forty  trees  were  perfectly 
healthy  in  bark  and  wood,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month  they  were 
killed.  Now  what  shall  we  do  to  prevent  this?  My  dear  friends,  what 
are  you  doing  to  prevent  sunscald  on  apple  trees?  Why,  shade  them, 
of  course.  Very  well ;  do  the  same  thing  to  your  pear  trees,  and  they 
will  get  out  of  this  danger  safetly,  for  this  is  nothing  else  than  sun- 
scald on  pear  trees.  This  point,  too,  is  very  well  substantiated.  In 
spring  of  1910  I  set  out  180  pear  seedlings.  They  all  grew.  In  fall 
they  were  protected  with  laths  tied  to  the  trees  on  the  south  and  north 
side  as  a  protection  against  mice,  rabbits,  and  sunscald.  In  the  spring 
of  1911  I  found  only  six  trees  frozen  down  to  the  ground.    Quite  a 
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few  had  suffered  from  the  winter's  cold  and  made  but  a  feeble  growth, 
while  very  many  passed  the  winter  in  a  very  good  condition.  But  no 
tree  was  killed  by.  sunscald.  All  the  pear  seedlings  now  set  out  are  a 
little  more  than  500.  They  were  all  protected  last  fall,  and  I  expect 
them  to  pass  the  winter  safely.  More  than  a  hundred  seedlings  are 
still  in  the  nursery;  these  were  bent  down  and  covered  with  ground. 
As  I  had  more  pear  trees  than  I  could  well  take  care  of,  I  presented 
about  700  to  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm. 

If  the  pear  trees  get  through  safely  the  first  winter  after  trans- 
planting, all  that  is  now  necessary  is  a  little  cultivation  and  a  good 
shade  on  the  stem  to  avoid  sunscald.  If  the  stem  is  not  scalded,  the 
branches  will  not  suffer,  and  the  top  will  take  care  of  itself.  When 
in  after  years  the  branches  reach  out  and  shade  the  stem,  and  the 
thicker  bark,  too,  offers  more  resistance,  this  protection  may  no  more 
be  necessary. 

What  may  I  reasonably  expect  frc«n  my  pear  experiment?  Al- 
though the  seed  did  not  come  from  the  hardiest  varieties,  and  many 
trees  will  be  found  too  tender  for  Minnesota,  yet  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber among  them  that  are  or  will  become  sufficiently  hardy.  I  expect 
about  one  hundred  of  them  to  survive,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  state 
positive  results.  I  do  not  know  what  may  turn  up  next  to  spoil  my 
expectation.  I  cannot  expect  very  good  pears,  as  these  kinds  of  pears 
are  only  grown  in  Germany  for  hardy  seed  and  stock  growing  and 
the  fruit  for  drying  and  perry-making.  However  it  may  turn  out,  I 
would  be  quite  satisfied  if  I  should  succeed  in  growing  only  crab  pears ; 
they  could  be  used  the  same  way  as  our  crab  apples,  which  we  all  know 
are  good  eating.  But  the  greatest  advantage  might  result  from  top- 
grafting.  Having  hardy  trees  once,  as  I  think  there  are  among  my 
seedlings,  we  can  grow  hardy  seed,  raise  hardy  trees  and  top-work 
them  with  less  hardy  but  good  varieties.  For  this  point,  too,  I  have 
quite  a  pertinent  fact. 

Tender  varieties  of  pears  may  be  grown  on  hafdy  pear  trees.  Three 
years  ago  I  top-grafted  one  of  my  two  large  and  hardy  pear  trees 
with  ten  named  European  and  American  varieties.  They  grew  nicely 
on  the  seedling  and  passed  two  winters  in  pretty  good  condition. 
Neither  bark  nor  wood  was  discolored,  only  the  pith  turned  slightly 
black  for  half  a  foot  down,  while  the  very  same  varieties,  from  which 
the  scions  were  cut  in  the  nursery,  froze  down  to  the  ground  as  usual. 
This  fact,  no  doubt,  shows  the  possibility  of  growing  good  pears  on 
hardy  stock.  Unfortunately  I  had  to  cut  that  grafted  pear  tree  off. 
Canker  got  in  two  feet  above  ground  and  killed  the  bark  for  one  foot 
up.    This  two-foot  stump  grew  a  nice  top  last  year  and  is  now  again 
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five  feet  high.  I  split  the  cut-off  stem  its  entire  length  of  eight  feet 
and  found  the  tree  to  have  been  perfectly  healthy  from  pith  to  bark. 
There  was  no  flaw,  no  black  lines  or  rings,  no  discolored  wood,  that 
would  indicate  the  tree  to  have  suffered  from  the  cold  of  the  last  six 
winters.  This  certainly  shows  the  tree  to  be  hardy,  which  tree,  as 
stated  above,  was  first  root-killed,  then  top-killed,  every  winter  for 
several  years.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  show  that  pear  trees  arrive  only 
at  their  greatest  degree  of  hardiness  when  they  are  past  their  infancy. 
Now,  my  dear  friends,  I  have  told  you  all  about  my  experience  in 
growing  pear  trees,  I  have  given  you  the  plain  facts  just  as  I  have 
found  them.  Should  my  judgment  have  misled  me,  I  would  sincerely 
regret  it.  Had  I  had  hardier  material  to  work  with,  no  doubt  the  read- 
ing of  this  article  would  be  different  and  more  encouraging.  Yet,  as 
it  is,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  gained  from  these  experi- 
ments. What  ultimate  results  may  come  from  them  I  am  not  ready 
to  say.  But  whatever  may  happen  to  the  trees,  I  intend  to  keep  you 
informed  of  it.  Should  you  try  yourself  to  grow  pear  trees,  I  wish 
you  much  success,  and  if  you  should  find  this  article  particularly  help- 
ful in  your  efforts,  I  would  consider  myself  well  paid  for  the  trouble 
of  writing  it. 


Top-Grafting,  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

EDSON    GAYLORD,    NORA    SPRINGS,    IOWA. 

Far  back  near  the  beginning  of  modern  history  we  read  of  their 
grafting  the  tame  olive  into  the  wild  olive  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
worthless  tree  bring  forth  better  fruit.  In  1885,  wanton  destruction 
swept  over  our  great  Northwest,  wiping  out  nearly  everything  in  the 
apple  belt;  not  only  all  our  half  hardy  but  very  many  of  our  hardy 
kinds  were  killed,  root  and  branch.  I  set  no  trees  in  1885  but  went 
at  once  searching  timongst  our  dead  and  dving  trees  to  learn  if 
possible  some  way  by  which  we  could  replace  our  fruit  trees  and 
have  them  stay  with  us.  T  found  in  one  orchard  one  tree  that  had 
been  grafted  in  its  top  with  the  choice  Baltimore,  a  Xo.  1  winter 
apple.  It  had  been  set  on  the  Minnesota  crab  some  three  years  be- 
fore and  has  been  bearing  ever  since.  Later  on  I  sent  to  the  United 
States  exhibit  hall  at  St.  Louis,  some  years  ago,  two  barrels  of  these 
apples  grown  on  my  Hibernal  trees  in  this  same  orchard  where  thi^ 
Baltimore  was  then  and  is  today.  I  found  Hxe  Fall  Orange  trees, 
four  on  their  own  stems  and  one  grafted  on  some  crab.  This  one  on 
the    crab    stock   came    through    unhurt.      In    1880    T    grafted   a  Ben 
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Davis  on  a  Duchess  that  was  then  bearing  and  was  then  unhurt.  Its 
fruit  excelled  all  others,  no  finer  ever  came  from  Missouri.  I  grafted 
that  same  year  a  Hyslop  crab  with  Fall  Orange  that  was  in  bearing 
before  *85.  Its  owner  has  often  told  me  that  this  was  the  finest  tree 
in  his  orchard.  Recently  this  tree  was  blown  down  in  a  heavy  storm 
very  heavily  loaded  with  fine  apples.  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  and 
examine  this  tree,  and  I  found  this  Hyslop  stock  had  been  grown  on 
some  tenderer  root,  which  had  been  killed  the  winter  of  85.  Its 
original  roots  were  all  rotten,  and  the  tree  fed  by  its  having  a  few 
roots  grown  out  from  the  crab  stock. 

I  could  go  on  adding  ad  infinitum  but  deem  it  unnecessary,  as 
since  *85  there  has  been  gathered  any  amount  of  reliable  evidence  to 
show  any  one  with  half  an  eye  the  undisputed  value  the  world  is  to 
receive  from  this  process  in  the  near  future — not  only  here  in  the 
Northwest  but  all  over.  The  first  great  fact  we  have  gained  here  for 
the  Northwest  is  this:  we  can  now  safely  grow  nearly  every  choice 
variety  of  our  own  apples  and  plums  that  can  be  grown  in  our  more 
southern  climate.  There  is  but  one  objection  now  raised  against  top- 
grafting,  and  this  is  of  so  little  importance  that  it  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance. In  some  very  few  cases  we  have  found  that  the  fruit  is  not  but 
little  improved,  but  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  fruit  is  superior, 
and  the  tree  much  more  prolific.  In  my  experience  the  poorer  re- 
sults appear  where  I  have  grafted  onto  hybrids.  One  I  will  name  as 
a  poor  stock  of  this  kind  is  the  Whitney.  If  I  had  hybrid  stock  I 
would  graft  onto  it  but  would  not  buy  such  varieties.  I  would  prefer 
Hibernal  and  Duchess.  I  have  little  choice  in  any  of  our  crabs  for 
stocks. 


A  large  number  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  preparing  seed  potatoes  for  planting.  It  has  been 
found  -that,  on  the  average,  potato  sets  taken  from  good  sized  potatoes  will 
give  a  little  larger  vield  per  acre  than  potato  sets  of  the  same  size  taken 
from  smaller  potatoes.  The  size  of  the  sets  which  are  planted  have  a  very 
marked  influence  on  the  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre.  The  number  of  eyes 
per  set  exerts  a  slight  influence,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  does  the  size  of 
the  pieces. 

Under  average  conditions  it  is  wise  to  cut  good  sized,  smooth  potatoes 
into  pieces  which  will  weigh  from  one  to  two  ounces  each,  and  which  will 
have  two,  three,  or  four  eyes  in  each  set.  If  there  is  only  one  eye  in  a  set 
the  yield  is  lighter,  and  if  there  are  five  eyes  in  each  set  there  are  too  many 
small  potatoes.  In  some  sections  larffe  seed  potatoes  will  likely  be  very 
scarce  and  very  expensive  this  spring.  A  potato  set  one  ounce  in  weight, 
cut  from  a  two  ounce  potato,  will  likely  jjfive  a  greater  yield  than  a  half 
ounce  set  taken  from  an  eipht  ounce  potato. — Canadian  Horticulturist. 
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Drainage  in  the  Orchard. 

PROF.  JOHN  T.  STEWART,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER- 
ING, UNIVERSITY  FARM,  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are  adapted  to  live  and  develop  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  land  and  water.  Some  are  so  constituted  that  they  live  en- 
tirely in  the  water,  others  in  land,  and  still  others  in  both  land  and 
water ;  but  regardless  of  the  environment  surrounding  the  development 
of  each,  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  water  is  always  necessary.  None 
of  the  higher  forms  of  life  can  exist  without  either. 

The  plants  and  animals  which  are  best  suited  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses, and  from  which  the  greatest  revenues  are  derived,  are  those  re- 
quiring only  a  small  amount  of  water  for  their  development ;  an  excess 
of  the  required  amount  impairs  their  growth  and  may  eventually  cause 
death.  Consequently,  in  developing  lands  for  the  production  of  nearly 
all  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  thought  and  attention  to  the 
water  conditions — ^to  supply  water  when  it  is  needed,  and  to  remove 
it  when  in  excess.  This  is  true  in  the  development  of  orchards  almost 
regardless  of  the  fruit  that  is  to  be  produced,  for  nearly  all  our  fruit 
trees  have  been  developed  from  plants  which  grow  best  in  a  moist 
soil.  Therefore,  for  their  best  development  and  production,  surplus 
water  should  be  removed  and  necessary  water  supplied  when  these 
conditions  are  not  provided  by  nature. 

The  soil,  as  we  all  know,  is  composed  of  minute  grains  of  varying 
diameters.  Each  of  these  grains  has  the  faculty  of  surrounding  it- 
self with  a  thin  film  of  water,  which  it  retains  with  considerable  te- 
nacity. As  these  grains  are  not  packed  tightly  together,  there  is  more 
or  less  open  space  between  them.  This  open  space  is  occupied  by 
either  air  or  water.  In  an  undrained  soil  the  spaces  are  filled  with  free 
water,  which  drowns  out  all  dry  land  plant  growth  and  prevents  root 
penetration.  In  a  drained  soil  this  free  water  does  not  exist;  the 
space  between  the  soil  grains  is  filled  with  air,  which  provides  the 
proper  habitation  for  dry  land  plant  roots.  The  film  water  which 
surrounds  the  soil  grain  cannot  be  carried  off  by  drainage,  but  the 
free  water  will  flow  readily  when  an  outlet  is  furnished. 

Plants  feed  from  the  earth  through  the  root  system,  the  main  col- 
lectors of  food  being  the  mass  of  rootlets  and  root  hairs  which  cover 
the  larger  roots.  The  plant  food  is  dissolved  by  the  film  water  and 
is  taken  up  through  the  roots.  Consequently,  if  the  plant  is  to  develop 
properly,  it  must  have  an  unlimited  range  for  its  root  system,  and  the 
soil  in  which  it  feeds  must  contain  the  proper  amount  of  water  and  no 
more. 
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An  examination  of  trees  and  plants  growing  in  swamp  regions 
and  of  those  growing  in  high,  dry  land  shows  a  great  difference  in  root 
development.     The  swamp  plant  grows  along  the  surface,  the  roots 
extending  out  laterally  and  not  down.     In  dry-land  roots  and  plants 
the  roots  will  be  found  to  go  down  to  a  great  depth,  and  they  do  not 
extend  a  great  distance  to  either  side  of  the  plant  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground.     This  fact  can  be  easily  seen  by  examining  roots  of 
trees  which  have  blown  over.    It  will  be  found  that  tamarack,  a  wet- 
land tree,  blows  down  very  easily  and  exposes  a  large  area  of  roots, 
but     they     have     no 
depth,  while  pine  or 
oak,    dry-land    trees, 
are   difficult   to   blow 
down  and  tear  up  a 
large  volume  of  earth, 
leaving  a  deep  pit. 

It  is  evident  that 
the  plant  must  have 
sufficient  food  to  sup- 
ply its  needs  for 
growth  and  the  ma- 
turing of  the  crop 
which  it  produces, 
and  it  must  have  suf- 
ficient anchorage  tc 
prevent  overturning 
in  a  wind  storm.  It 
can  be  readily  seen 
that  if  the  tree  is 
forced  to  feed  on  the  surface  foot  of  soil,  it  will  die  of  starvation 
much  more  readily  than  if  it  has  five  feet  of  soil  in  which  the  roots  can 
ramify  and  get  the  necessary  food.  The  starving  plant,  like  the  starv- 
ing animal,  is  susceptible  to  diseases  against  which  the  well  fed  one  is 
immune.  Therefore  a  deep  soil  in  such  a  condition  that  the  roots  can 
extend  to  their  maximum  is  extremely  desirable. 

While  we  are  removing  surplus  water  to  increase  root  growth,  we 
must  not  neglect  to  take  into  consideration  the  furnishing  of  necessary 
moisture  for  the  growth  of  the  tree.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  a 
contradiction  when  the  statement  is  made  that  the  same  agencies  which 
remove  soil  water  and  dry  out  the  soil  sufficiently  for  the  plant  to 
grow  also  make  available  a  supply  of  moisture  for  the  use  of  the 
plant.  A  soil  which  is  saturated  with  water  dries  very  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  a  hot  sun  or  wind.     This  sudden  drying  causes  the  soil  t 
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grains  to  be  drawn  together  in  small  masses,  leaving  large  open  spaces 
between.  This  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  bed  of  a  slough  which  is 
drying  up  in  August.  These  large  openings,  usually  known  as  cracks, 
often  become  a  couple  of  inches  in  width  and  eight  inches  to  two  feet 
in  depth.  When  such  cracks  are  open  in  the  soil,  it  permits  a  too  rapid 
circulation  of  air,  causing  the  film  water  to  dry  out,  and  thus  reducing 
the  plant  moisture  in  the  soil  at  a  time  when  it  is  needed — for  if  the 
ground  has  been  saturated,  the  roots  are  growing  along  the  surface, 
and  these  cracks  will  extend  below  the  root  growth.  This  contract- 
ing of  the  soil  also  breaks  and  tears  apart  the  root  hairs  and  the  small 
rootlets,  so  the  plant  does  not  have  the  proper  numl>er  of  feeders  to 
supply  it  with  moisture. 

In  a  drained  soil  there  will  be  no  contraction  or  cracking  during 
a  dry  period.  The  roots  go  deep  into  the  soil,  and  they  are  not  broken 
or  torn  and  are  in  proper  condition  to  work  to  full  capacity.  They 
descend  nearer  to  the  .moisture  lying  deep  down,  and  by  the  aid  of 
capillary  attraction  are  enabled  to  secure  moisture  not  available  for 
a  shallow  rooted  tree.  Consequently,  a  plant  on  drained  soil  stands  dry 
years  better  than  one  on  undrained  land,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  de- 
veloped its  root  system  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  this  system  is  un- 
disturbed and  has  a  greater  field  from  which  to  draw  both  moisture 
and  food. 

The  above  facts  have  been  demonstrated  in  so  many  soils  and  un- 
der so  many  conditions  that  it  is  not  a  theory  but  an  actual  fact,  and 
in  late  years  many  soils  have  been  drained  that  were  originally  con- 
sidered dry,  for  the  reason  that  better  production  was  had  with  more 
thorough  drainage  than  nature  had  provided. 

Therefore,  thorough  drainage: 

Causes  the  tree  to  be  imbedded  in  the  earth  so  it  will  not  be  over- 
turned by  a  windstorm ; 

Increases  the  supply  of  food,  thus  stimulating  a  vigorous  growth 
and  making  it  resistant  to  disease ; 

Increases  its  production  in  wet  seasons  for  the  reason  that  it  pre- 
vents stunting  of  growth  by  roots  trying  to  live  in  a  saturated  soil ; 

Increases  the  production  in  dry  seasons  by  conserving  the  film 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  making  available  moisture  lying  deep  below 
the  surface. 

The  problem  now  becomes :  How  shall  this  work  be  accomplished? 
Open  ditches  relieve  the  soil  of  surface  water,  but  in  most  soils  do  not 
lower  the  ground  water  sufficiently  to  thoroughly  drain  it. 

The  cheapest  and  most  thorough  system  of  drainap^e  is  by  use 
of  drain  tile.  This  method  of  drainage  has  been  in  use  many  years, 
is  thoroughly  tried  out  and  is  not  an  experiment.  j 
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The  method  of  tile  draining  for  orchards  is  practically  the  same  as 
for  any  agriculural  lands,  adapting  it  to  the  condition  of  trees  instead 
of  field  crops.  In  ordinary  field  crops  tile  are  placed  from  thirty-three 
to  300  feet  apart,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  but  as  the  tree 
presents  a  much  larger  root  growth  than  ordinary  field  crops,  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  drains  should  be  decreased  and  the  depth  increased. 
Good  practice  indicates  that  tile  in  orchards  should  be  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  a  string  of  tile  between  each  row  of  trees  is  de- 
sirable. I  understand  the  present  custom  of  planting  orchards  is  to 
arrange  trees  approximately  twenty  feet  apart  in  one  direction  and 
twenty-five  in  the  other,  thus  making  the  tile  lines  twenty-five  feet 
apart.  This  will  undoubtedly  look  expensive,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  an  orchard  is  a  crop  preparation  for  which  is  much  more 
expensive  than  for  the  ordinary  field  crop.  One  planting  is  supposed 
to  last  many  years,  and  the  value  of  the  production  per  acre  is  many 
times  that  of  field  crops.  Consequently  the  drainage  could  afford  to 
be  much  more  expensive  per  acre. 

In  the  planting  of  an  orchard,  when  funds  are  low,  it  might  not 
be  advisable  to  lay  tile  between  every  two  rows.  If  there  is  fairly 
good  natural  drainage,  the  tile  could  be  put  in  every  fourth  row  mak- 
ing them  one  hundred  feet  apart.  As  the  trees  increased  in  size,  strings 
could  be  placed  midway  between,  making  them  fifty  feet  apart,  and  at 
a  later  period,  if  the  rows  of  trees  near  the  tile  had  better  growth  and 
produced  better  than  the  others,  it  would  be  an  indication  that  more 
drainage  was  needed  and  the  remaining  strings  could  be  laid,  making 
them  every  twenty-five  feet.  This  could  be  done  as  they  are  needed, 
and  there  would  not  be  so  great  an  outlay  in  the  beginning. 

Whatever  system  of  drainage  is  adopted  in  the  orchard,  I  vis!  to 
impress  you  with  the  fact  that  they  should  be  laid  at  sufficient  depth,  as 
the  roots  of  trees  go  much  deeper  than  those  of  field  crops.  Depth 
of  tile  satisfactory  for  such  crops  will  not  be  satisfactory  in  the  or- 
chard. They  should  be  held  down  pretty  close  to  five  feet  and  the 
system  should  be  so  constructed  that  intermediate  lines  can  be  laid 
whenever  they  are  needed.  In  this  way  there  will  be  no  work  lost, 
and  proper  drainage  can  be  installed  at  minimum  cost.  The  size  of 
tile,  methods  of  laying,  outlet,  etc.,  will  be  practically  the  same  as  for 
any  tile  system.  Ordinarily  four-inch  tile  will  be  sufficient  for  lines 
between  rows. 

It  was  suggested  that  I  also  treat  briefly  on  the  irrigation  of  or- 
chards. 

There  are  some  soils  and  undoubtedly  some  sea^^ons  in  Minnesota 
where  proper  methods  of  irrigation   would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct 
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to  the  fruit  grower.    I  shall  not  have  time  to  take  up  this  matter  in 
detail,  but  will  make  a  few  general  suggestions. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  one  system  will  answer  for  both 
drainage  and  irrigation.  On  account  of  the  great  depth  to  which  it 
is  necessary  to  drain  orchards  it  is  only  in  very  special  cases  where 
such  a  system  would  be  satisfactory  for  sub-irrigation,  for  the  reason 
it  is  too  far  below  the  surface,  the  tendency  of  water  from  tile  being 
to  go  down  rather  than  up. 

The  better  methods  for  irrigating  trees  have  been  fully  described  in 
a  Farmers*  Bulletin  404,  on  "Irrigation  of  Orchards,"  which  can  be 
secured  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  furrow  method  is  one  of  the  most  common.  Small  furrows 
are  made  from  three  to  four  feet  apart  between  the  trees,  and  as  close 
to  the  trees  as  a  team  can  work.  A  few  cross  furrows  connect  the 
two  nearest  the  trees.  The  water  is  then  turned  into  these  furrows 
from  the  head  ditch  and  is  kept  running  for  several  hours.  In  this 
way  the  ground  becomes  thoroughly  saturated. 

Another  method  is  known  as  the  check  method.  A  ridge  is  thrown 
up  around  a  certain  number  of  trees.  This  ridge  prevents  the  water 
from  spreading,  and  a  pond  is  held  until  it  has  time  to  soak  into  the 
earth. 

These  are  the  two  methods  in  most  common  practice.  Where 
water  is  scarce  or  expensive,  it  is  best  to  conduct  it  to  the  furrow  or 
check  in  iron  pipe  or  through  hose.  Persons  who  have  irrigated  or- 
chards in  the  humid  states  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  irriga- 
tion system  pays  even  though  the  plant  is  not  needed  every  season. 

The  principal  difficulty  with  amateurs  in  irrigation  is  they  do  not 
apply  enough  water.  Until  one  has  become  accustomed  to  watering 
crops,  he  does  not  appreciate  the  amount  of  water  necessary,  and  in 
some  cases  actual  damage  has  been  done  to  crops  by  the  application 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  water. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  problem  that  affects  the  plant  or  tree  in 
its  growth,  health  and  producing  qualities  so  much  as  the  control  of 
water — either  too  much  or  not  enough  being  equally  injurious,  and  the 
successful  fruit  grower  is  the  one  who  has  this  problem  as  near  under 
his  control  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  bring  it. 
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Growing  Flowers. 

A  QUESTION  AND  ANSWER  EXERCISE  CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  H.  B.  TILLOTSON, 
MINNEAPOLIS,  AT  THE  LATE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Tillotson:  I  presume  I  am  here  this  morning  more 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  questions  rather  than  to  give  you  any 
set  address  upon  the  subject  of  growing  flowers.  Roses  are  my  spe- 
cialty, and  I  have  them  all  over  my  grounds.  In  the  fall  I  cover  them 
with  dry  leaves  and  put  a  little  dirt  over  to  hold  down  the  straw  and 
leaves.  Straw  alone  will  blow  off,  and  it  is  necessary  to  hold  it  down 
with  something  like  dirt  or  boards.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  iris 
and  peonies  do  not  need  any  covering,  but  they  are  very  much  better 
off  if  they  have  it.  I  have  one  question  that  has  been  asked  in  connec- 
tion with  iris,  and  that  is,  why  will  the  iris  grow  very  well  and  vigor- 
ously and  still  refuse  to  bloom.  I  have  some  in  my  garden  that  have 
done  that,  but  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  because  they  hsid  not  been  in  the 
ground  long  enough  and  did  not  have  strength  enough  to  form  buds. 
It  may  be  that  they  were  seedlings  and  did  not  form  buds,  and  it  may 
be  by  taking  them  up  and  putting  them  in  different  soil  it  might  make 
a  difference.  Sometimes  you  will  find  it  is  not  the  right  kind  of  soil. 
You  all  know  that  different  soils  have  different  properties,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  iris  is  not  satisfied  with  its  home,  and  that  a  different  soil 
might  provide  it  a  more  congenial  home  in  which  it  would  do  better. 
I  would  take  it  up  and  separate  it  the  same  as  the  peonies,  and  then  if 
it  does  not  bloom  there  must,  of  course,  be  something  else  the  trouble 
with  it. 

I  have  another  question  about  the  dahlia.  I  take  care  of  my  dahlias 
just  the  same  as  I  do  potatoes.  I  have  a  small  cellar,  and  I  make  a  pit 
in  one  end  where  it  is  not  cemented,  and  I  cover  it  with  straw.  They 
have  the  same  protection  that  the  potatoes  have  that  I  keep  during  the 
winter. 

Mr.  Emmans:  Why  do  you  put  the  roots  in  the  cellar?  It  was 
understood  that  you  put  them  in  boxes. 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  I  put  them  in  boxes  if  the  cellar  is  not  too  cool  or 
too  hot.  Our  cellar  floor  is  not  cemented,  and  we  have  a  pit  just  like 
a  box,  and  in  it  we  put  the  dahlias  and  cover  them  with  a  thin  layer  of 
straw  and  then  a  foot  of  dirt.  Of  course,  it  is  not  wise  not  to  have 
ventilation,  and  for  that  purpose  I  run  a  small  water  pipe  up  through 
the  box.  If  you  cut  off  the  air  entirely  the  roots  would  rot.  If  we  had 
no  ventilation  at  all  they  would  heat  and  sweat,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  this  little  pipe  put  in  the  pit.  The  pipe  sticks  out  from  the  middle 
of  the  pit. 

Mr.  Emmans :  Would  you  advise  digging  them  up  in  the  autumn 
and  leaving  an  inch  or  two  of  stem  on  them  and  hanging  them  up  to 
the  ceiling? 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  No,  they  would  dry  out.  I  cover  them  up  in  the 
pit  and  keep  the  air  and  moisture  away  from  them  to  that  extent.  If 
it  is  an  uncovered  box,  the  air  will  get  in  through  the  soil  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Husser :  I  have  some  five  bushels  of  roots.  I  take  a  common 
apple  barrel  and  saw  it  in  two,  and  I  just  take  the  roots  and  place  them 
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in  the  barrel,  and  I  take  them  out  in  the  spring.  The  temperatures  run 
from  forty-five  to  sixty.  I  take  them  out  in  the  spring,  knock  the  dirt 
off  the  roots,  and  they  are  always  in  a  very  good  condition. 

Mrs.  Stager:  I  have  had  success  in  keeping  dahlia  roots,  but  I 
did  not  take  quite  as  much  trouble  with  them  as  some  of  these  people 
who  have  explained  their  method.  I  cut  them  off  from  four  or  five 
inches  from  the  root,  then  cover  them  with  dry  sand  in  the  cellar.  1 
have  a  bin  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  and  I  put  them  in 
there  and  cover  them  with  sand,  thoroughly  dry  sand,  and  they  are  in 
I)erfect  condition  when  I  take  them  out  in  the  spring.  I  grow  a  good 
many  of  them  because  I  furnish  flowers  for  the  market. 

Mrs.  Tillotson:  I  think 
anything  along  that  line  is 
all  right.  Sand  is  warmer 
than  the  soil,  and  it  makes 
them  start  earlier  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  I'nderwood :  Does 
it  hurt  the  dahlia  roots  to 
dry  out? 

Mrs.  Tillotson:  Yes,  I 
think  it  does.  They  need 
moisture  to  start  in  the 
spring.  When  you  divide 
them  in  the  spring,  with  a 
pruning  knife,  you  should 
split  them  up  through  the 
bottom  and  see  that  every 
root  has  at  least  one  good 
strong  bud.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  are  better  than 
one.  When  they  come  up 
you  should  watch  the  stalks 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Tillotson.  and   let  ouly   the  stronger 

one  grow,  breaking  off  the  weaker  ones. 

Mr.  Emmans :  Do  you  recommend  starting  them  in  the  spring 
before  you  set  them  ? 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  You  can  get  at  it  too  early,  and  the  frost  will  get 
them.  The  20th  of  May  seems  to  me  early  enough  to  have  them  show- 
ing through  the  ground. 

Miss  White:  Don*t  you  think  the  blossoms  are  better,  a  richer 
color,  when  they  come  later,  have  nicer  blossoms? 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  T  never  thought  of  that,  but  I  think  that  might 
be  so. 

Mr.  Husser:  It  does  not  make  any  difference  when  you  plant 
them  in  the  summer,  when  the  cold  nights  come  in  the  fall  the  blos- 
soms are  a  great  deal  more  brilliant.  The  benefit  in  planting  them 
earlier  is  that  you  get  earlier  flowers.  We  start  them  in  a  hotbed  and 
set  them  outdoors  when  we  think  the  time  of  frost  has  gone  bv.  We 
set  them  out  when  they  have  a  good  bud,  and  we  cover  them  with  bur- 
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lap.  When  there  is  danger  of  frost  we  cover  them  over  so  as  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  we  have  flowers  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Do  I  understand  that  they  had  sprouts  when  you 
set  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Husser :  Sometimes  they  have  four  or  five  of  these  sprouts 
when  we  plant  them  in  the  open. 

Mrs.  Tillotson:  If  you  want  to  start  them  early  you  can  put  in 
the  bottom  of  a  bushel  basket  a  layer  of  excelsior,  then  a  layer  of  dah- 
lias or  gladioli,  another  layer  of  excelsior  and  then  another  layer  of 
bulbs  until  you  get  as  many  as  you  want  in  the  basket.  Then  cover 
and  sprinkle  with  water  and  set  behind  the  kitchen  stove,  and  in  three 
or  four  days  the  moisture  will  start  the  bulbs.  Tuberoses  may  be 
started  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Johnson :  Do  you  put  them  in  a  basket  in  clumps,  or  do  you 
divide  them? 

Mr.  Tillotson:  I  divide  them  first;  if  they  have  growing  sprouts 
they  break  oflf  too  easily. 

Mrs.  Anderson :  You  did  not  tell  how  to  divide  them  before  you 
sprout  them.  I  divided  mine  this  year  when  the  sprouts  were  eight 
inches  long,  and  then  I  had  to  pinch  them  back.  I  think  the  best  way 
to  divide  them  is  when  the  sprouts  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  but  if 
you  let  them  grow  longer  they  will  get  away  from  you.  It  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  amount  of  care  you  give  them.  Of  course,  I  sup- 
pose with  very  good  care  they  could  be  handled  in  that  way,  but  when 
the  sprouts  come  up  above  the  surface  they  must  be  handled  verv  care- 
fully. 

Mr.  Clark  :    How  do  you  save  cannas? 

Mr.  Husser :  I  have  had  great  success  with  cannas.  I  have  car- 
ried bushels  of  them  over  and  never  lost  a  single  lot.  Dirt  is  a  natural 
preservative  of  any  bulb,  and  the  object  is  to  take  up  the  bulbs  or  the 
clumps  of  root  and  knock  off  as  little  dirt  as  possible  and  then  allow 
them  to  cure.  Let  them  dry  and  then  put  them  into  the  basement,  to 
remain  until  spring,  and  in  spring:  I  take  them  out,  and  they  are  just  as 
fresh  as  when  I  put  them  in,  and  they  do  not  lose  one  bit  of  vitality. 

Mrs.  Gotlocks :    Where  do  you  put  them  ? 

Mr.  Husser :  I  place  them  in  an  ordinary  apple  barrel,  placing  the 
root  up  with  the  top  down.  T  leave  the  dirt  on,  and  in  the  spring  I 
knock  it  off  and  the  bulb  comes  out  perfectly  satisfactory  and  in  per- 
fect form.    I  have  put  up  as  many  as  eighteen  barrels  of  bulbs. 

Mr.  Henderson :    How  do  you  preserve  the  calladium  esculentum  ? 

Mr.  Husser :  That  is  entirely  different  from  the  canna,  from  the 
fact  that  they  must  not  have  the  leaves  taken  off.  I  had  trouble  wMth 
them  last  winter.  I  simply  placed  them  in  sand,  and  I  lost  a  number 
of  them.  This  year  I  laid  mine  on  benches  and  propose  to  keep  them 
there  until  time  to  start  them,  and  when  I  see  they  begin  to  start  I 
place  them  in  soil  and  allow  them  to  start.  You  can  divide  them  in  the 
spring.    In  that  way  they  keep  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Baldwin:    Do  you  leave  the  clumps  together? 

Mr.  Husser:  Yes,  I  leave  them  all  together.  This  is  a  different 
bulb  from  anything  else  we  have.    The  leaves  come  singly  out  of  the 
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bulb  and  start,  and  if  you  destroy  the  leaf  you  destroy  the  bulb.  You 
have  got  to  let  them  dry  in  order  to  be  successful  with  them. 

Mr.  Hunter :  Last  year  we  had  a  failure,  but  this  year  we  worked 
it  differently.  We  dug  up  the  bulbs,  and  just  before  I  left  home  they 
put  them  behind  the  stove  in  a  basket,  and  to  my  surprise  there  were 
sprouts  growing  out  of  the  bulbs. 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  Here  is  a  question  asking  what  kind  of  flowers 
will  grow  on  poor  soil.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  that.  We 
have  a  lot  of  them,  but  I  suppose  we  want  the  best.  One  of  the  best 
annuals  I  know  of  is  the  nasturtium  that  will  do  best  on  poor  soil  and 
will  give  an  abundance  of  bloom.  The  nasturtium  will  give  more 
blossoms  on  poor  soil  than  it  will  on  rich  soil.  There  is  the  alyssum 
and  the  phlox  oblata  that  will  also  grow  very  well  on  poor  soil.    There 
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"In  the  sprlxii:  time"  at  Lake  Minnetonica  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Tillotson,  facing  her 
beautiful  garden  of  flowers. 

is  another  flower  that  I  read  of  in  "The  English  Flower  Garden,"  by 
William  Robinson,  but  I  cannot  think  of  the  name  now.  If  any  of  you 
want  to  know  about  the  flower  garden,  you  should  read  that  book. 
While  the  conditions  do  not  apply  to  this  country,  it  speaks  of  almost 
every  flower  that  grows,  and  it  describes  conditions  under  which  flow- 
ers best  grow,  and  in  fact  it  tells  everything  about  flowers.  Then  there 
is  another  book  on  garden  flowers  by  Sedgwick,  which  is  also  a  very 
good  one. 

Mr.  Anderson :    The  petunia  will  also  grow  in  dry  places. 

Mrs.  Wyman :  Another  flower  that  will  do  very  well  on  a  poor 
sandy  soil  is  the  dimorphotheca  aurantiaca  (African  golden  daisy). 
I  had  that  at  the  edge  of  a  gravel  bank  and  it  did  finely.  It  makes  a 
perfect  mat  of  flowers  and  is  very  suitable  for  cutting,  the  stems  being 
some  twelve  inches  long.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  blooming  flowers  we 
have.  I  had  them  after  the  first  of  November  this  year,  and  I  had 
nothing  in  my  garden  that  stood  the  frost  so  well,  although  the  asters 
did  very  well. 

Mrs.  Gould :    The  cosmos  grows  well  in  poor  soil  also. 
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Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :    The  sand  flower  is  another  good  one. 

Mr.  Husser :  The  cosmos  wants  a  very  sunny  location,  and  in  an 
ordinary  soil  it  will  do  very  well.  The  stalks  should  be  far  apart,  and 
when  about  two  feet  high  the  stalks  should  be  pinched  down  in  order 
to  make  the  plant  bushy. 

Mrs.  Tillotson:  The  yucca  filamentosa  does  very  well  on  poor 
soil. 

Mrs.  Wyman :  Another  one  is  the  pink.  The  sand  pink  and  the 
rock  pink  are  very  beautiful  and  grow  very  satisfactorily  on  poor  soil. 
The  foxglove  grows  a  great  deal  better  on  poor  soil  than  it  does  on 
rich  soil. 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  Here  is  another  question  for  us  to  answer.  The 
questioner  wants  to  know  what  are  the  best  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers  that  will  grow  satisfactorily  on  moist  ground.  One  tree  I 
know  that  does  well  on  moist  soil  is  the  birch.  However,  it  is  more  apt 
to  winter-kill  on  moist  soil.  The  willow  is  another  good  tree  to  grow 
in  moist  soil,  but  the  willows  grow  so  over  everything  that  I  just  hate 
them. 

Judge  Moyer:  The  different  species  of  cornus  do  well  on  moist 
ground. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Richardson :  The  cut-leaf  birch  does  well  on  moist 
ground  also. 

Mrs.  Perkins :     Our  native  dogwood  does  well  in  moist  soil. 

Judge  Moyer :    The  salix  uralessis  thrives  well  on  moist  ground. 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  Now  we  have  mentioned  a  number  of  trees,  does 
anybody  know  of  a  shrub  that  will  ^row  on  moist  ground? 

Judge  Moyer:  There  is  the  high  bush  cranberry,  the  viburnum 
opulus  Americana,  that  does  well  in  moist  situations. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Miller :    The  native  wahoo  is  another  good  one. 

Mr.  Carpenter:  The  black  haw  is  another  good  one  if  it  grows  in 
Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  It  grows  in  Ohio  where  I  came  from,  and  I  know 
it  grows  at  Lake  Harriet. 

Mr.  Simpson :    I  think  you  will  find  that  all  over  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Tillotson:  Now  has  any  one  any  flowers  to  mention  that 
grow  on  moist  ground  ? 

Mr.  Ulnderwood:  There  are  a  great  many  wild  flowers  that  do 
well  in  moist  situations. 

Mrs.  Wyman:  The  trillium  grows  well  in  moist  ground.  The 
wild  euphorium  is  a  very  fine  flower  and  does  well  in  moist  ground. 

Mr.  Husser:    How  do  you  get  rid  of  mae^ots  on  aster  roots? 

Mrs.  Tillotson :  I  take  up  the  aster  and  dip  the  root  in  hot  water. 
That  kills  the  bugs,  and  then  T  pour  hot  water  into  the  hole  and  put 
the  plant  back  where  I  took  it  from,  and  it  starts  up  again,  although  it 
may  be  kind  of  weakly  at  first.  l)Ut  after  it  starts  up  it  picks  up  very 
rapidly.  If  I  could  plant  them  in  a  difterent  place  I  might  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty,  but  when  there  is  not  much  room  this  is  the  only  thing  T 
know  of  to  get  rid  of  those  maggots. 

Mr.  Jackson  :    How^  warm  do  you  have  the  water  ? 

Mrs.  Tillotson  :     Why  you  must  have  it  hot  enough  to  kill  the 
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Horticulture  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair  in  1912. 

A.  W.  LATHAM,  SECRETARY. 

Considering  the  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the  fruit 
exhibit  in  the  horticultural  department  at  the  State  Fair  was  made  the 
results  must  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  the  superintendent  is 
especially  to  be  commended  for  his  industry  in  getting  together  this  "off 
year"  so  creditably  a  display.  The  fruit  crop  of  the  state  this  year  has 
been  an  unusually  light  one.  A  few  localities,  notably  the  one  about 
Lake  Minnetonka,  have  given  a  moderate  crop  of  apples,  but  in  the 
state  generally  the  yield  has  been  very  light.  Under  these  circumstances 
exhibitors  had  little  encouragement  to  make  displays,  and  the  result 
was  an  unusually  small  number  of  exhibitors.  The  season  being  back- 
ward, fruit  also  was  unusually  immature,  and  these  conditions  also 
militated  .seriously  against  the  character  of  the  fruit  exhibit. 

There  were  shown  in  all  in  the  hall  3,882  plates  of  fruit,  according 
to  figures  prepared  by  one  of  the  assistants  in  that  department.  There 
were  fifty-seven  full  lK)xes  of  apples,  forty-seven  half  boxes  and  160 
quarter  boxes,  also  ten  half  boxes  of  grapes.  A  brief  analysis  of  the 
exhibit  wijl  be  worth  studying. 

In  collections  of  fifteen  varieties  of  apples  there  were  four  entries, 
aggregating  sixt>'  plates.  In  collections  of  ten  varieties  there  were  also 
four  entries,  aggregating  forty  plates.  In  the  professional  class  of 
apples  there  were  three  exhibitors  of  collections,  aggregating  110  plates. 
One  hundred  forty  single  plates  of  apples  were  shown  in  this  class. 
In  the  amateur  class  there  were  three  collections,  aggregating  ninet>' 
plates.  One  hundred  eighty -one  single  plates  of  apples  were  shown 
in  this  class.  The  exhibit  of  crabs  was  small,  there  being  four  exhibit- 
ors of  collections,  aggregating  forty  plates,  and  173  single  plates.  The 
seedling  exhibit  lacked  much  of  coming  up  to  the  average  shown  in 
that  class  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  iexhibitors  of  collections, 
T.  E.  Perkins,  A.  B.  Lyman  and  J.  A.  Howard,  showed  altogether  129 
plates.  Tn  single  entries  of  seedlings  there  were, shown  altogether 
fifty-five  plates. 

The  plum  crop  in  Minnesota  this  year  was  a  phenomenal  one,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  some  very  nice  plums  were  shown,  especially  in  single 
plate  exhibits,  of  which  there  were  on  exhibition  altogether  125  plates. 
There  were  three  collections  of  plums  **not  to  exceed  fifteen  varieties,'' 
aggregating  forty-five  plates,  and  two  collections  of  ten,  aggregating 
twenty  plates.    In  all  180  plates  of  plums  were  on  exhibition. 

The  grape  exhibit  was  unexpectedly  fine.  Though  not  as  mature 
as  some  seasons  the  bunches  were  in  most  cases  large,  and  the  plates 
averaged  better  than  usual.     There  were  fewer  plates  of  small  strag- 
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gling  bunches,  which  is  an  im- 
provement in  the  exhibit  much 
to  be  commended.  Four  collec- 
tions were  shown  of  ten  plates 
each,  aggregating  forty  plates, 
and  105  single  plates. 

Of  apples  not  entered  for  com- 
petition used,  to  fill  vacancies 
upon  the  tables  there  were  1,700 
plates,  a  larger  number  than  has 
probably  been  heretofore  shown 
for  a  similar  purpose,  but  it  was 
made  necessary  by  the  adverse 
fruit  conditions  of  the  year. 

Very  liberal  premiums  had 
been  oflFered  by  the  management 
for  box  exhibits.  Unfortunate- 
ly there  were  not  competitors  in 
number  in  proportion  to  the  lib- 
erality of  the  premiums  oflFered. 
In  the  single  box  exhibit  there 
were  five  competitors-.  Some 
very  excellent  fruit  was  shown 
in  this  department.  In  the  class 
of  three  boxes  there  were  two; 
in  that  of  five  boxes,  three;  in 
the  class  of  ten  boxes  there  were 
three.  In  the  class  of  ten  two- 
layer  boxes  there  were  four  com- 
petitors. Altogether  in  these 
various  classes  of  boxes  of 
packed  apples  there  were  seven- 
teen exhibits  shown  by  eight  sep- 
arate competitors. 

The  box  exhibit  was  helped 
out  very  materially  by  a  commer- 
cial exhibit  made  by  the  Benham 
Investment  Company,  consisting 
of  160  quarter  boxes  of  apples, 
five  half  boxes  and  ten  .  half 
boxes  of  grapesi  This  exhibit 
made  a  fine  showing  along  the 
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west  wall  of  the  building.    The  list  of  awards  which  we  expect  to  P 
lish  will  give  further  figures  in  the  matter  in  detail. 

The  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm  made  a  splendid  showing  in  th\<> 
department,  and  considering  this  is  the  fourth  year  since  its  inception 
the  results  may  be  considered  phenomenal  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  management,  especially  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Chas.  Haralson. 
All  the  fruit  shown  in  this  exhibit  were  seedlings.  There  were  110 
plates  of  apples,  400  baskets  of  plums — something  over  200  of  these 
we  understand  being  hand  made  crosses  between  the  Americana  and 
Japanese  plums.  There  were  350  plates  of  grapes,  mainly,  perhaps 
all,  seedlings  of  the  Beta,  three  plates  of  peaches,  six  of  pears,  one  box 
of  everbearing  strawberries. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  was  ably  represented  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  fair  with  an  apple  packing  demonstration  led  by  Profs. 
K.  A.  Kirkpatrick  and  A.  R.  Kohler;  also  a  spraying  demonstration 
under  the  management  of  the  department  of  entomology. 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Whetstone  had  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  mushrooms, 
which  was  spoken  of  as  attracting  the  usual  amount  of  attention. 

Prof.  Cady  had  a  very  interesting  collection  of  shrubs  arranged 
transplanted'  into  a  bed  of  earth  with  growing  sod  about  them.    We 
failed  to  note  the  number  of  varieties  of  shrubs  here,  but  they  were 
most  of  them  in  good  growing  condition,  were  properly  labeled  and 
were  an  interesting  and  instructive  display  to  study. 

In  the  floral  department  there  was  the  usual  show  of  cut  fto\vc^ 
and  flowering  plants,  the  latter  arranged  in  two  very  large  beds  in  ti 
center  of  the  hall  and  cut  flowers  mainly  displayed  around  the    out^^ 
edge  of  the  hall.    The  writer  did  not  secure  any  figures  in  connection 
with  this  display.     Miss  Eloise  Butler,  connected  with  the  *Minne- 
apolis  parks,  had  gotten  together  a  most  interesting  display  of  native 
perennial  flowers  in  blossom,  and  to  those  who  were  hiterested  in  this 
subject  it  was  a  rare  opportunity  to  note  the  great  variety  of  such   flow- 
ers growing  in  the  state  that  we  should  become  acquainted  with,   ^"d 
which  might  be  in  many  cases  transplanted  into  home  grounds.       ^  "■ 
fortunately  this  exhibit  was  located  alongside  of  the  bandstand,    ^^^' 
while  the  band  played  good  music  it  was  a  complete  extinguisher  to 
conversation  that  one  might  w  ish  to  carry  on  in  connection  with  a  stu<:iy 
of  this  flower  exhibit.     Perhaps  an  orchestra  not  producing  sa<^h  3 
volume  of  sound  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  interior  of  such  a 
building. 
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The  Minnesota  Fly  Trap, 

PROF.    F.    L.    WASniJURN,    STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

A  successful  and  economical  device  for  catching  flies  in  enormous 
numbers  has  recently  been  constructed  and  put  to  a  practical  test  by 
the  Minnesota  State  Experiment  Station. 

The  Director  desired  to  place  in  suitable  localities  on  the  campus 
some  fly  traps  which  would  capture  flies  in  wholesale  ([uantities.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Bull,  of  the  Engineering^  Division,  was  asked  to  construct  such 
a  trap  on  the  principle  of  the  Hodge  fly  traf),  which  in  turn  is  an  im- 
proved modification  of  the  old-fashioned  traditional  fly  catcher  of  the 
cheap  boarding  house  and  the  country  grocery.  The  result  was  a  trap 
twenty-four  inches  long,  twelve  inches  high  and  eight  inches  wide,  as 
shown  in  our  figures.  Three  of  these  traps  were  delivered  to  this 
Division,  two  rectangular,  and  one  of  the  shape  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tions, which  by  the  way  indicate  very  well  the  plan  of  construction. 


These  traps  have  been  given  a  thorough  test  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, no  difference  being  noted  due  to  the  difference  in  shape.  The 
screen  used  is  the  ordinary  wire  mosquito  screen,  and  that  and  the  small 
amount  of  lumber  required  made  each  trap  cost  forty-one  cents  for  ma- 
terial. A  skillful  carpenter  can  make  such  a  trap  in  about  three  hours 
or  less.  The  upper  oval  part  (c)  serves  as  a  receptacle  which  the  flies 
enter  through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  middle  portion  (b)  made 
of  screen  and  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  Under  this  is  the  base 
board  (a),  upon  which  rest  two  tin  bait  pans.  All  three  parts  are  held 
together  by  the  hooks  at  each  end,  as  shown.  Space  between  baseboard 
and  middle  portion  (between  a  and  b)  about  one-half  inch,  and  between 
this  and  bait  pans  through  which  space  the  flies  enter  pans,  about  one- 
fourth  inch.  One  figure  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  trap,  the  arrows 
indicating  how  the  flies  enter  the  bait  pan  and  then  ascend  through  the 
opening  above  into  the  large  receptacle.  These  contrivances  were, 
before  we  were  aware  of  it,  painted  a  dark  green  by  the  carpenter,  but 
this  appears  to  be  no  obstacle  to  their  usefulness. 

The  bait  is  a  very  important  factor  in  using  this  trap.  It  should  al- 
ways consist  of  bread  and  milk  and  be  frequently  renewed.  That  is,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up  and  conse(|uently  lose  its  attractiveness. 
The  flies  in  the  upper  part,  or  receptacle,  should  be  killed  by  immersing 
this  part  of  the  trap  in  hot  water  or  pouring  boiling  water  over  it,  or  in 
any  other  way  devised  by  the  user  and  not  injurious  to  the  trap  itself. 
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These  dead  flies  may  be  emptied  out  of  the  trap,  the  bait  renewed  and 
the  trap  reset. 

We  append  herewith  the  result 
of  several  different  days'  use  of  the 
trap  illustrated.  These  results  were 
reported  to  the  Chief  of  this 
Division  by  Mr.  Dan  Nelson,  an  em- 
ploye, who  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  traps  with  directions  to  keep  a 
careful  record  of  the  flies  caught: 
Dairy  barn,  one  day,  1,700  flies;  two 
days,  2,000  flies ;  dining  hall,  rear  of 
building,  two  days,  3,CO0  flies ;  same 
place,  two  days,  3,000  flies;  same 
place,  five  days,  13,000  flies;  dairy 
barn,  two  days,  1,800  flies;  dining 
hall,  rear  of  building,  three  days. 
6,000  flies ;  same  place,  three  days, 
5,000  flies ;  same  place,  one  day, 
4,200  flies ;  on  the  back  porch  of  a 
dwelling  house  not  far  from  a  stable  containing  a  few  horses,  two  days 
8,700  flies;  same  place,  one  day,  12,000  (twelve  thousand)  flies;  same 
place,  one  and  a  half  days,  18,800  (eighteen  tliousand  eight  hundred) 
flies. 

We  wish  to  again  emphasize  the  importance  of  using  bread  and 
milk  for  bait  and  renewing  the  same  frequently.  On  the  few^  occasions 
we  have  been  told  the  Hodge  fly  trap  has  nut  been  successful  we  have 
always  found  upon  inquiry  that  some  bait  other  than  the  one  recom- 
mended had  been  used.    Tainted  meat  is  also  very  attractive. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  contrivance  described  above  and  it"^ 
consequent  usefulness,  we  propose  for  it  the  name  w^hich  is  used  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 


GARDEN  HELPS    (Ccntinued  from  page  399.) 

Lilium  Auratum,  the  well  known  golden  banded  lily,  is  a  rare  flower 
when  successfully  grown,  but  will  not  thrive  indefinitely,  as  some  of  the 
others  do,  as  a  microbe  attacks  it,  usually  killing  it  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years.  Of  course  many  ate  more  fortunate  and  keep  them  longer,  but 
even  though  they  require  frequent  replanting  they  are  well  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense.  The  bulbs  when  received  should  be  buried  in  sand 
until  planted,  as  they  decay  with  exposure  to  the  air. 

Mrs.  Ely,  in  her  garden  book,  gives  the  following  formula  for  mixing 
the  ideal  soil  for  lilies:  1  wheelbarrow  of  leaf  mold,  2  wheelbarrows  of 
garden  soil,  2  coal  hods  of  wood  ashes,  '  .>  wheelbarrow  old,  well  rotted 
manure,  2  spades  of  bone  meal. 

The  editor  wishes  to  thank  the  following  for  valuable  data  in  actual 
planting  furnished  her  in  the  preparation  of  this  article:  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Boardman,  Mrs.  D.  Webster,  Mr.  Charles  Ramsdell,  Mr.  Charles  Nordine, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Baker,  Mr.  Lindsay. 

*^Will  not  our  readers  send  reports  of  the  new  things  tried  in  the 
garden  this  year?  We  are  just  as  anxious  to  hear  of  the  novelties  that  fail 
as  of  the  successes.  Send  before  the  tenth  of  October,  for  the  November 
magazine. 
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GARDEN   HELPS 

Conducted  by  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gould,  2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So.. 
Minneapolis 


The  two  prime  requisites  for  success  in  raising  lilies  seem  to  be  ^ood 
drainage  and  a  mellow,  rather  light  soil.  If  the  soil  contains  much  clay,  it 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  sandy  loam.  One  authority  says  tnat 
the  bed  should  be  well  supplied  with  decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaf 
mould,  rotted  sod,  very  old  manure,  or  decayed  lawn  clippings.  But  the 
bulb  must  not  come  into  contact  with  any  of  these.  Bone  meal  can  also  be 
used  and  is  good  as  it  contains  the  requisite  plant  food  and  disintegrates 
slowly. 

It  is  a  safe  thing  in  planting  to  place  the  lily  bulb  on  a  layer  of 
sphagnum  moss  or  of  sand,  an  inch  or  more  deep,  and  to  fill  in  about  the 
bulb  with  sand,  thus  insuring  good  drainage  and  making  it  impossible  for 
it  to  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

These  lovely  flowers  will  do  well  in  partial  shade,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  in  a  damp  situation  nor  near  very  large  trees.  They 
do  well  planted  among  shrubbery  and  hardy  perennials,  the  foliage  of  which 
adds  to  their  beauty,  as  they  need  the  green  background  to  appear  at  their 
best — ^but  see  to  it  that  room  is  given  them  to  increase,  and  that  the  bed  is 
well  drained. 

Most  lilies  do  best  when  planted  in  the  fall.  They  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  received,  as  they  do  not  like  to  be  out  of  the 
ground  long.  The  Japanese  understand  this  and  wrap  the  bulbs  in  clay 
before  shipping  them  any  distance.  As  a  rule  they  should  be  planted  six 
inches  deep  and  twelve  inches  apart,  though  some  of  the  smaller  varieties 
would  require  less  depth  and  space.  After  planting  a  liberal  mulch  of  lawn, 
clippings  should  be  applied  to  the  bed;  two  inches  will  not  be  too  thick. 
This  wul  prevent  the  Joss  of  moisture  from  the  soil  and  is  not  so  dense  that 
the  lily  sprouts  cannot  push  through  it  as  they  appear. 

A  liberal  covering  of  litter  or  strawy  manure  should  be  applied  after 
the  ground  freezes.  This  can  be  removed  after  danger  of  frost  is  over  in 
the  spring.  Beyond  mulching  and  fertilizing,  lilies  require  very  little  atten- 
tion after  planting. 

Lilium  tigriaum,  the  old  fashioned  tiger  lily,  is  without  doubt  the 
hardiest  of  all,  and  will  live  for  years,  its  height  depending  upon  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil. 

Tigridnm  splendensy  an  improved  variety,  is  rich  scarlet  with  black 
spots. 

LUium  elegans  is  a  hardy  variety,  bearing  flowers  from  yellow  and 
orange  to  red,  and  stands  next  to  Lilium  tigridum  in  hardiness  and  general 
garden  use. 

Lilium  Buperbum,  and  Lilium  canadence  both  show  good  records  in 
point  of  hardiness,  flowering  about  June  15th. 

Hemerocallis  and  Ftinkia  are  both  true  lilies  and  should  be  in  every 
garden. 

Hemerocallis  flava,  the  Lemon  lily^  and  Hevterocallia  fulva,  the  Tawny 
Day  lily,  are  old  time  garden  favorites  and  among  the  most  popular  garden 
perennials,  coming  up  for  years  without  being  replaced. 

Funkta  subcordata  is  a  fairly  hardy  white  and  blue  white  lily. 

Funkia  grandiflora,  the  large  white  plaintain  lily,  has  not  proved  hardy 
in  Minnesota. 

The  Funkias  and  Hemerocallis  are  best  planted  in  early  spring  in  this 
climate.  4 

Lilium  candidum,  the  Madona  lily,  is  a  beautiful  pure  white  lily 
blooming  in  June.  This  lily  requires  full  sun,  and  must  be  planted  early  in 
the  fall  as  it  makes  a  growth  then.  The  bulbs  should  be  dusted  with  sulphur 
and  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  inches. 

The  SpeciosiunSy  album  and  rubruin^  are  most  beautiful,  not  as 
hardy  as  some  of  the  above  mentioned  lilies,  yet  I  personally  know  of  a  bed 
of  the  rubrums  that  has  flourished  and  increased  for  seven  years,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  a  city  house.  The  bed  receives  the  same  protection  as  the 
perennials  do  in  the  fall.  These  are  such  beautiful  lilies  that  they  shoi|ld 
be  planted  even  though  replanting  is  often  necessary.  These  lilies  will-™!^^ 
well  in  partial  sun.  (Continued  on  page  898.) 
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An  Easter  Lily  in  September. — After  a  successful  experience  for  two 
seasons,  in  securing  a  second  crop  of  Easter  lilies  from  bulbs  that  bloomed 
at  Easter,  I  am  wondering  why  these  bulbs  are  thrown  away  after  the  first 
crop  of  blossoms  are  secured  from  them.  This  year,  after  Easter,  when  the 
top  to  our  lily  had  died  down,  I  took  it  from  the  flower  pot  and  transplanted 
the  bulb  in  the  garden.  On  the  8th  of  this  month  (September)  it  bloomed 
again,  and  we  now  have  it  in  our  living  room  with  three  large,  beautiful 
blossoms  which  fill  the  air  with  their  exquisite  fragrance. — Arthur  E. 
Haynes. 

Hardy  Pear  Seedlings — Rev.  Jno.  B.  Katzner,  operating  a  trial  station 
at  Collegeville,  in  a  recent  letter  speaks  of  sixteen  very  hardy  pear  seed- 
lings which  have  survived  the  past  winter  out  of  the  hundreds  that  were 
growing  at  his  station.  These  sixteen  seedlings  have  lost  only  a  terminal 
bud  and  are  making  a  good  growth  this  year.  Many  other  pear  seedlings 
which  froze  back  two  or  three  inches  are  also  doing  well.  The  Alpha  grape, 
of  which  Mr.  Katzner  has  spoken  occasionally  in  reports  from  his  station, 
did  not  kill  back  any  last  winter,  while  the  Beta  was  considerably  injured  at 
his  place.  He  reports  this  variety  as  very  healthy  and  growing  and  bearing 
well  this  season. 

September  Supplement. — Dear  fellow  member,  did  you  notice  the 
yellow  supplement  which  was  contained  in  the  September  number  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  members  in  sending  information  to  this  office  on  points  of 
vital  importance  in  connection  with  the  orchard  interests  of  the  state?  If 
enough  of  these  reports  come  in  upon  which  to  base  conclusions,  the  facts 
they  present  will  be  collated  and  given  to  our  membership  a  little  later, 
probably  at  the  annual  meeting.  While  a  goodly  number  of  reports  have 
been  received,  yet  many  of  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience  in  this 
direction  have  failed  to  return  this  supplement.  It  is  a  small  matter  for 
each  one  to  fill  this  out,  and  the  results  which  we  are  looking  for  will  be  an 
increase  of  knowledge  and  a  larger  certainty  of  facts,  which  will  be  a 
common  benefit  for  all  of  our  membership.  Please  take  this  matter  up  and 
return  this  supplement  promptly.    This  means  you,  not  your  neighbor! 

Have  You  a  Fruit  Cellar? — In  the  August  number  is  presented  a  well 
worked  out  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  concrete  fruit  cellar  that  every 
farmer,  and  commercial  fruit  grower  as  well,  should  certainly  have  on  the 
place.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  well  you  can  keep  Wealthy  apples 
if  you  have  this  kind  of  a  place  to  store  them  in,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well.  Vegetables,  however,  put  in  the  same  compartment  with 
fruit  are  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  latter  materially.  There  should 
be  an  air-tight  partition  between  th*e  two.  If  you  have  such  a  fruit  cellar 
you  can  store  therein  the  fruit  you  purpose  to  exhibit. at  the  annual  meeting 
and  bring  it  to  the  meeting  with  you  instead  of  sending  to  cold  storage, 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  each  member  attending  who  is  growing 
fruit  to  bring  a  few  plates  of  fruit  with  him  in  a  satchel  instead  of  going  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  sending  to  cold  storage. 
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CF*Aiter  rendlDg  this  magazlQe.  will  you  pleaae  pav  It  along  to  some  f  rleod  who  will  appreciate  It  and 
whom  /on  maj  perhapa  Interest  to  become  a  mnmber  of  the  sodety— at  least  be  ehonld  derive  benefit  from 
Ita  reading.  By  distributing  in  this  way  the  twelve  magazines  received  dnring  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin* 
mng  of  the  next  year— npon  renewing  your  membership  In  the  society— yon  will  he  entitled  to  receive  post- 
naid  a  doth  hound  volnme  containing  all  the  magazines  for  1911  and  mnch  other  Interesting  matter,  with  a 
fait  Index  of  all  Its  contents,  entitled  **Tree8,  Fruits  and  Flowers  of  MInnesoU,"  a  handsome  book  for  your 
library  and  Invalnable  for  reference. 

THE  MINNESOTA 

HORTICULTURIST 

Vol.  40.  NOVEMBER,  1912.  No.  11. 

Apples  for  Commercial  Orchard,  Their  Planting 

and  Care. 

G.  A.  ANDERSON,  FRUIT  GROWER,  RENVILLE. 

Until  very  recent  years  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
commercial  side  of  apple  growing  in  Minnesota,  consequently  there 
has  been  very  little  discrimination  shown  in  selecting  varieties  for 
planting,  as  what  few  apples  were  left  after  the  farmers  had  enough 
for  their  own  supply  could  easily  be  disposed  of  in  a  near-by  market 
without  much  regard  to  the  variety,  quality  or  appearance  of  fruit ;  but 
the  past  season,  especially  with  many  young  orchards  coming  into  bear- 
ing and  the  heavy  crop  in  general  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state, 
and  a  consequent  glut  of  some  varieties  during  the  fall  months,  has 
fully  convinced  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  a  great  many  other  growers,  that 
we  should  be  very  careful  when  planting  commercial  apple  orchards 
to  select  such  varieties  as  have  a  standard  market  value,  with  good 
quality,  size  and  color. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  grow  a  dozen  varieties  of  apparently  the 
same  season  of  ripening.  We  should  select  the  best  one  or  two  varie- 
ties that  ripen  at  the  same  time  and  that  are  known  to  sell  well  in  the 
markets  we  cater  to,  and  our  financial  returns  will  be  far  better  than 
if  we  grew  the  dozen  varieties  ripening  at  the  same  time.  We  will 
invariably  find  that  a  shipment  consisting  of  one  or  two  good  varie- 
ties will  bring  better  returns  than  if  the  shipment  consisted  of  a  dozen 
varieties. 

In  regard  to  the  best  varieties  to  grow  I  will  not  attempt  to  name 
any  definite  list  for  the  entire  state,  as  conditions  may  differ  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  certain  varieties  may  do  better  in  one  locality 
than  in  another,  and  market  conditions  may  be  different  and  demand 
certain  varieties.  Therefore  in  giving  the  varieties  I  consider  best 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  if  I  step  rather  hard  on  some  one's 
favorite  apple,  don't  think  I  mean  the  varieties  I  mention  are  the  only 
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ones  to  grow,  regardless  of  other  conditions,  which  may  be  as  impor- 
tant as  the  variety. 

For  a  very  early  apple  the  Yellow  Transparent  and  Tetofsky  have 
given  me  very  good  returns.  These  varieties  are  ready  for  market 
some  two  weeks  earlier  than  Duchess  and  always  bring  a  good  price. 
The  trees  are  hardy  and  good  bearers. 

After  these  are  gone  I  prefer  the  Duchess,  which  is  a  good  tree  in 
every  respect,  a  good  bearer  of  nice,  large  apples,  which  are  splendid 
for  cooking  and  baking  purposes,  what  is  wanted  at  the  time  of  year 
they  are  ripe.  It  is  also  an  apple  well  known  on  all  markets.  Now 
we  have  such  varieties  as  Charlamoff,  Okabena  and  others  of  prac- 
tically the  same  season  of  ripening.  I  find  the  Duchess  far  superior 
to  them.  I  have  found  the  Okabena  to  be  rather  a  shy  bearer,  and  if 
it  bears  a  fair  crop  the  fruit  is  inclined  to  run  a  little  small. 

By  the  time  the  Duchess  are  gone  we  want  some  variety  for  late  fall 
and  early  winter.  For  this  I  name  the  Wealthy,  which  I  ccmsider  the 
best  and  most  profitable  apple  grown  in  the  state  today,  and  I  am  sure 
if  a  vote  were  taken  here  of  the  most  profitable  apple  to  grow  in  Min- 
nesota the  Wealthy  would  be  far  in  the  lead.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  a 
long  keeper,  but  it  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  at  least  two  months 
after  picking,  which  gives  one  ample  time  to  dispose  of  them,  and  they 
always  sell  well  in  most  any  market.  The  trees  are  perfectly,  hardy. 
I  have  trees  twenty-five  years  old  that  have  never  winter-killed  and 
are  in  perfect  condition  today.    They  are  also  early  and  heavy  bearers. 

We  have  the  same  season  of  ripening  such -varieties  as  Pat- 
ten's Greening,  Peerless,  Wolf  River,  Longfield,  Hibernal  and  others, 
but  they  are  no  improvement  over  the  Wealthy,  in  fact,  not  as  good  in 
most  respects.  The  Hibernal  I  consider  worthless,  as  it  is  a  poor 
bearer,  of  poor  quality,  and  cannot  be  sold  where  they  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  Wealthy.  I  should  like  to  see  it  discarded  from  our 
list  and  not  recommended  unless  it  be  for  the  far  north  where  no  other 
apple  will  grow. 

Now  for  a  variety  of  winter  apple.  So  far  I  think  we  have  none 
thoroughly  tested  that  are  grown  with  perfect  success.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  among  our  many  winter  seedlings  there  may  be  some  varie- 
ties to  fill  the  place  of  a  winter  apple.  I  have  a  winter  seedling,  the 
fruit  of  which  keeps  in  perfect  condition  in  a  cellar  until  June  1st. 
Fruit  is  of  medium  size  and  good  quality.  The  original  tree  is  some 
eighteen  years  old  and  has  never  winter-killed  any.  The  Northwest- 
ern Greening,  with  me,  is  proving  a  failure,  the  trees  are  weak  and 
short-lived.  The  Walbridge  has  done  fairly  well  but  is  too  shy  a 
bearer. 
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My  list,  as  mentioned,  would  be  Yellow  Transparent,  Tetofsky, 
Duchess  and  Wealthy,  with  Wealthy  constituting  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  planting  until  we  are  sure  of  a  good  winter  variety,  one  that 
will  keep  the  entire  winter  in  an  ordinary  cellar. 

In  the  planting  and  care  of  a  commercial  orchard  I  think  most  of 
us  make  the  mistake  of  planting  our  trees  too  close  together  for  best 


A  Patten's  Greening  apple  tree  in  first  fniitaffe. 

results.  In  order  to  grow  clean,  well-colored  fruit,  trees  must  have 
plenty  of  room  to  admit  of  air  and  sunshine,  for  without  sunshine 
fruit  will  be  of  poor  color  and  quality.  Twenty  by  twenty-five  feet  is 
none  too  far  apart,  and  for  some  varieties  twenty  by  thirty  feet  would 
be  better.  Good,  healthy  two  or  three  year  old  trees  should  be  planted 
and  cultivated  for  some  four  or  five  years  until  they  are  well  estab- 
lished. 
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Now  I  come  to  a  point  where  we  do  not  all  agree — about  cultivat- 
ing or  not  cultivating  the  bearing  orchard.  We  cannot  lay  down  a 
rule  that  will  be  best  and  safe  to  follow  for  all  parts  of  the  state,  be- 
cause the  grass  and  mulch  system  has  been  a  perfect  success  with  me. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best  system  to  follow  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
regardless  of  soil  and  other  conditions  which  may  enter.  In  discuss- 
ing this  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  kind  of  soil  we  have. 
My  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  and  holds  moisture  re- 
markably well.  On  such  soil  we  have  to  guard  against  too  heavy 
growth  and  blight,  which  constant  cultivation  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, while  in  some  parts  of  the  state  where  there  is  a  light  soil,  with 
perhaps  gravel  for  subsoil,  constant  cultivation  may  be  the  best  sys- 
tem. Some  will  make  the  statement,  "You  might  as  well  try  to  grow 
a  crop  of  corn  in  sod  as  an  apple  orchard."  There  is  slight  compari- 
son as  an  apple  tree  planted  four  or  five  years  has  roots  that  extend 
many  feet  down,  while  a  corn  plant  feeds  mostly  from  the  surface. 

My  old  orchard  has  been  in  sod  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  my 
young  orchard,  nine  years  old,  has  been  in  sod  the  past  five  years,  and 
both  are  in  perfect  condition  today.  There  are  many  advantages  in 
the  sod  and  mulch  system ;  you  prevent  the  washing  of  soil,  of  which 
there  will  be  more  or  less  during  heavy  rains,  where  the  orchard  is 
cultivated.  There  is  also  never  any  danger  of  root-killing,  as  the 
grass  even  if  left  short  in  the  fall  catches  the  snow,  which  is  the  best 
protection  we  can  have  in  an  orchard  during  winter.  Another  great 
advantage  of  the  sod  system  is,  when  the  fruit  ripens  there  will  be 
more  or  less  windfalls,  and  these,  falling  on  the  grass,  can  be  picked 
up  clean,  whereas  if  the  orchard  is  cultivated  they  will  be  covered 
with  dirt,  especially  after  a  shower,  which  is  generally  the  time  we 
get  our  windfalls. 

After  we  get  our  orchard  into  bearing  and  have  a  crop  of  fruit, 
an  important  feature  is  to  market  them  to  best  advantage,  but  as  that 
part  does  not  come  under  the  heading  of  this  paper  I  will  not  discuss 
it.  I  will  say,  however,  that  I  think  the  greatest  detriment  to  market- 
ing apples  in  our  small  towns  is  the  farmer  who  has  only  a  few  bushels 
of  fruit  to  sell.  He  will  not  take  the  time  to  pick  and  handle  them 
properly,  and  they  are  brought  to  market  in  very  bad  condition.  The 
merchant  feels  that  he  is  his  customer  and  that  he  must  buy  his  fruit, 
no  matter  what  condition  it  is  in.  This  often  results  in  a  glutted 
market,  and  less  fruit  will  be  sold  than  if  it  was  brought  to  market  in 
good  condition. 
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In  closing,  will  say  if  the  right  varieties  are  selected,  properly 
planted  and  cared  for,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  commercial  apple 
orchard  in  Minnesota  is  a  profitable  investment. 

Mr.  McCuUy :  How  much  of  a  mulch  do  you  use,  Mr.  Anderson  ? 
I  cut  the  grass  twice  a  year  and  leave  it  right  in 


Mr.  Anderson 
the  orchard. 

Mr.  Baldwin: 
winter  varieties 


:    I  wish  you  would  add  the  Faribault  to  this  list  of 
I  like  that  crab,  and  there  is  a  place  for  it  in  this  list. 

The  President:  Mr.  An- 
derson, have  you  ever  tried 
the  Faribault  crab  ? 

Mr.  Anderson :  No,  sir,  I 
have  not. 

Mr.  Philips  (Wis.)  :  We 
are  passing  out  of  the  crab 
stage. 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.) : 
What  is  the  matter  with 
Patten's  Gr*eening  and  Mc- 
Mahon's  White  to  put  in  a 
few  car  loads  between  the 
Wealthy  and  the  Duchess? 
Mr.  Anderson:  By  the 
time  the  Duchess  is  gone 
the  Wealthy  is  ready  to 
pick. 

Mr.  Tingley :  How  do  you 
like  the  Lowland  Rasp- 
berry? 

Mr.  Wedge:  I  think  the 
Lowland  Raspberry  is  one 
of  the  finest  fruits  we  can 
grow  in  the  north,  and  we 
let  a  good  deal  of  our  privi- 
leges escape  when  we  al- 
lowed this  variety  to  be  in- 
troduced by  Stark  Bros.,  of  Missouri,  way  down  in  the  south.  An 
apple  that  is  recommended  as  far  south  as  that  is  certainly  very 
valuable  with  us,  and  as  to  hardiness  I  think  the  Lowland  Rasp- 
berry is  probably  as  hardy  as  the  Wealthy.  However,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  recommended  for  commercial  purposes  on  account  of  not  being 
prolific  enough.  It  is  a  variety  that  stands  up  well  with  the 
Wealthy  and  the  Patten's  Greening,  but  it  is  a  shy  bearer  and  does 
not  ripen  all  at  once,  but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  valuable  for  a 
small  orchard.  It  is  rather  small  sized,  although  some  of  them  will 
average  with  the  Wealthy. 

Mr.  Vanish:  The  speaker  in  his  paper  referred  to  the  Okabena 
as  being  a  shy  bearer.  My  experience  is  directly  the  opposite.  I  have 
some  trees,  three,  five  and  seven  years  old,  that  bear  too  heavily  with 


A  joung  Duchess  apple  tree. 
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me.  The  three  year  old  trees  had  a  great  many  apples  on  this  year, 
and  the  five  year  old  trees  were  loaded  so  heavily,  some  of  them,  that 
I  had  to  remove  part  of  the  apples.  Some  of  the  trees  planted  three 
years  had  a  heavy  crop. 

Mr.  Clausen:  Speaking  of  the  Lowland  Raspberry  makes  me 
think  of  an  apple  that  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about.  I  have  an 
apple  that  is  overlooked.  It  is  so  much  like  the  Lowland  Raspberry 
that  this  summer  I  sent  one  down  to  Stark  Bros.,  in  Missouri,  and 
they  called  it  the  Lowland  Raspberry.  You  remember  that  they  intro- 
duced or  recommended  the  Lowland  Raspberry  for  this  country.  I 
had  a  letter  from  them  in  which  they  insisted  that  it  is  the  Lowland 
Raspberry,  and  I  insist  that  it  is  not.  I  can  see  the  difference,  but  I 
think  it  is  so  like  the  Lowland  Raspberry  that  it  might  well  be  mis- 
taken for  it,  and  that  is  how  it  comes  that  Stark  Bros,  claim  that  it  is 
the  Lowland  Raspberry.  I  call  it  the  Summer  Banana,  or  Stark's  Sum- 
mer Banana.  It  is  a  better  bearer  than  the  Lowland  Raspberry,  but 
I  think  it  is  an  apple  that  has  been  overloooked.  I  had  it  in  cold  stor- 
age, and  it  kept  well  until  now.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Low- 
land Raspberry.  I  think  it  is  an  apple  that  will  come  in  just  where  the 
Lowland  Raspberry  will  come  in.  It  is  about  the  same  quality  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  I  would  like  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  the 
growing  of  apples  to  see  the  apple  that  I  have. 


Potatoes  should  always  be  planted  immediately  after  being  cut.  In 
some  sections  of  Ontario  it  has  apparently  become  the  custom  to  leave  the 
potatoes  a  few  days  before  planting,  believing  that  an  advantage  is  ob- 
tained thereby.  This  practice  was  probably  originated  by  cutting  the  po- 
tatoes on  a  rainy  day  or  on  a  Saturday  when  the  children  were  home  from 
school,  and  the  sets  were  kept  a  few  days  before  planting,  and  the  results 
have  apparently  been  good.  As  the  result  of  some  ten  years'  experiments  at 
the  College  and  five  years'  co-operative  experiments  throughout  Ontario  it 
was  found  that  potatoes  which  were  cut  and  planted  immediately  gave  an 
average  of  about  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  more  than  those  which  were  cut 
four,  five  or  six  days  before  they  were  planted. 

If  the  land  is  a  sandy  loam  the  potatoes  can  be  planted  to  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches  and  the  land  cultivated  on  the  level.  If  the  soil  is  a 
heavy  clay,  however,  it  is  probably  better  to  plant  to  a  depth  of  only  about 
three  inches  and  to  slightly  ridge  or  hill  the  land  at  the  proper  stages  in 
the  growth  of  the  potatoes.  In  experiments  conducted  for  ten  years  on  an 
average  clay  loam,  the  yield  was  practically  the  same  from  level  and  from 
ridged  cultivation. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  carefully  by  planting  potato  sets  in 
drills  about  twenty-eight  inches  apart  with  the  sets  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows  in  comparison  with  the  planting  of  the  same  amount  of  seed  in  rows 
thirty-three  inches  apart  both  ways.  Considerably  larger  yields  were  ob- 
tained from  the  closer  planting. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  detriment  to  use  more  than  one  set  in  each  place,  as 
for  instance,  one  potato  set  two  ounces  in  weight  is  likely  to  give  a  larger 
yield  of  potatoes  than  two  sets  of  one  ounce  each  which  are  planted  close 
together. — Canadian  Horticulturist. 
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Sulzer  Apple  Packing  and  Grade  Bill. 

SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AUGUST  3,    1912. 

'*Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  standard 
barrel  for  apples  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions  when  measured 
without  distention  of  its  parts :  Length  of  stave,  twenty-eight  and  one- 
half  inches;  diameter  of  head,  seventeen  and  one-eighth  inches;  dis- 
tance between  heads,  twenty-six  inches ;  circumference  of  bulge,  sixty- 
four  inches  outside  measurement,  representing  as  nearly  as  possible 
seven  thousand  and  fifty-six  cubic  inches,  provided  that  steel  barrels 
containing  the  interior  dimensions  provided  for  in  this  Section  shall  be 
construed  as  a  compliance  therewith. 

**Sec.  2.  That  the  standard  grades  for  apples  when  packed  in 
barrels  which  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  which  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  shall  be  as 
follows :  Apples  of  one  variety  which  are  well-grown  specimens,  hand 
picked,  of  good  color  for  the  variety,  normal  shape,  practically  free 
from  insect  and  fungous  injury,  bruises  and  other  defects,  except  such 
as  are  necessarily  caused  in  the  operation  of  packing,  or  apples  of  one 
variety  which  are  not  more  than  ten  per  centum  belozv  the  foregoing 
specifications^  shall  be  'Standard  Grade  minimum  size  two  and  one-half 
inches,'  if  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples  is  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  transverse  diameter;  *  Standard  Grade  minimum  size  two  and  one- 
fourth  inches/  if  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples  is  two  and  one-fourth 
inches  in  transverse  diameter;  or  'Standard  Grade  minimum  size  two 
inches,'  if  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples  is  two  inches  in  transverse 
diameter. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  barrels  in  which  apples  are  packed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  branded  in  accordance 
with  Section  two  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  That  all  barrels  packed  with  apples  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  below  standard  if  the  barrel  bears  any  statement,  design  or  device 
indicating  that  the  barrel  is  a  standard  barrel  of  apples,  as  herein  de- 
fined, and  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  is  less  than  the  capacity  prescribed 
by  Section  one  of  this  Act,  unless  the  barrel  shall  be  plainly  marked  on 
did  and  side  with  words  or  figures  showing  the  fractional  relation 
which  the  actual  capacity  of  the  barrel  bears  to  the  capacity  prescribed 
by  Section  one  of  this  Act.  The  marking  required  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  in  block  letters  of  size  not  less  than  seventy-two  point  one  inch 
gothic. 

"Sec.  5.  That  barrels  packed  with  apples  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act : 

"First. — If  the  barrel  bears  any  statement,  design  or  device  indi- 
cating that  the  apples  contained  therein  are  'Standard  Grade'  and  the 
apples  when  packed  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  prescribed  by 
Section  two  of  this  Act. 

"Second. — If  the  barrel  bears  any  statement,  design  or  device  indi- 
cating that  the  apples  contained  therein  are  'Standard  Grade'  and  the 
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barrel  fails  to  bear  also  a  statement  of  the  name  of  the  variety,  the  name 
of  the  locality  where  grown  and  the  name  of  the  packer  or  the  person 
by  whose  authority  the  apples  were  packed  and  the  barrel  marked. 

"Sec.  6.  That  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  or  association,  who 
shall  knowingly  pack  or  cause  to  be  packed  apples  in  barrels,  or  who 
shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer  for  sale  such  barrels  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  nenalty  of  One  Dollar  and 
costs  for  each  such  barrel  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  to  be  recovered  at 
the  suit  of  the  United  States  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having 
jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  7.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen." 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

The  Package. — The  size  of  the  barrel  will  be  found  in  the  first 
paragraph,  and  is  now  in  general  use  in  the  barreled  apple  sections. 

The  Grade  and  Sises. — These  specifications  are  found  in  Section  2. 
There  is  but  one  grade.  This  grade  is  divided  into  three  sizes  governed 
by  the  minimum  size  of  the  apples  in  each  grade.  A  limit  of  tolerance 
of  ten  per  cent  is  provided  to  allow  for  errors  in  packing.  This  means 
that  if  you  are  not  more  than  10  per  cent  below  the  specifications,  your 
padk  is  deemed  up  to  the  legal  standard. 

For  example,  if  you  pack  your  apples  ^'Standard  Grade  Minimum 
Size  two  and  one-half  inches''  then  the  apples  in  the  barrel  must  be 
''apples  of  one  variety,  well  grown  specimens,  hand  picked,  good  color 
for  the  variety,  normal  shape,  practially  free  from  insect  and  fungous 
injury,  etc''  (See  Sec.  2),  or  not  more  than  10  per  cent  below  these 
specifications,  and  must  not  be  less  than  2^^  inches  in  transverse  diam- 
eter. They  may  be  as  much  larger  as  you  desire.  Exactly  the  same 
principles  apply  to  the  2J4  inch  and*2  inch  size. 

Branding. — All  barrels  marked  "Standard  Grade,"  etc.,  must  also 
have  branded  upon  them  (!)  the  variety,  (2)  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  grown,  (3)  the  name  of  the  packer  or  person  by  whose  authority 
the  apples  were  packed  and  the  barrel  marked.     (Sec.  5,  sub.  second.) 

The  brand  on  the  head  of  the  barrel  should  read  something  like 
this : 

Standard  Grade  Standard  Grade 

Min.  Size  2^  inches  Min.  Size  2J4  inches 

Baldwin  or                          Baldwin 

Grown  in  Western  New  York  Grown  and  Packed  by 

Packed  by  John  Jones  John  Doe, 

St.  Louis,  Md.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

An  opinion  from  the  Acting  Solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  also  advises  us  that  the  following  or  similar  words  may  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  brand,  "Packed  in  Accordance  with  the  Act  of 
Cong:ress  approved  August  3d,  1912." 
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These  words  may  be  worked  into  a  small  rubber  stamp  and  should 
lend  strength  to  the  brand.  As  the  law  has  not  yet  gone  into  effect,  you 
are  advised  to  use  "Pricked  in  Accordance  with,"  etc.,  rather  than 
"Packed  Under  the  Act  of  Congress,"  etc. 

Time  of  Taking  Effect  and  Penalty, — The  Act  does  not  go  into 
effect  until  next  year,  but  the  Solicitor  advises  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
pack,  brand  and  act  in  Accordance  with  it  RIGHT  NOW.  Also  while 
the  specific  penalty  prescribed  in  the  bill  may  not  attach  until  next  year, 
yet  all  apples,  no  matter  how  marked,  now  fall  under  the  power  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  If  you  pack  in  the  OLD  way  and  brand  the 
barrels  Fancy  or  No.  1,  etc.,  and  the  fruit  does  not  conform  to  the 
brand,  you  still  come  squarely  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

You  are,  therefore,  advised  to  see  to  it  that  all  brands  of  every  de- 
scription are  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  whether  you  follow  the 
Sulzer  Bill  or  whether  you  do  not. 

SAMPLE  CONTRACT  UNDER  THE  SULZER  BILL. 

THIS  AGREEMENT,  Made  this day  of 1912, 

WITNESSETH,  that  John  Jones,  of  Winchester,   Va,,  has  sold  to 
Richard  Roe,  of  New  York,  N.  Y,,  his  crop  of  standard  grade  apples 

to  be  delivered  at  the  railroad  station  at ,  or  at  the 

storage  at ;  said  apples  to  be  packed  in  standard 

barrels  and  graded  according  to  the  specifications  established  by  the 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President  August  3rd,  1912,  and 
known  as  the  Sulzer  Apple  Package  and  Grade  Bill.     Richard  Roe 
agrees  to  pay  therefor  upon  delivery  as  follows  : 
(1)     For  Standard  Grade  Minimum  Size  2j4  inches 

in  the  following  varieties $ per  Bbl. 

(1)  For  the  same  grade  and  size  in  the  following 

varieties   $. per  Bbl. 

(2)  For  Standard  Grade  Minimum  Size  2]/^  inches 

in  the  following  varieties $ per  Bbl. 

(2)  For  the  same  grade  and  size  in  the  following 

varieties  $ per  Bbl. 

(3).     For  Standard  Grade  Minimum  Size  2  inches  in 

the  following  varieties $ per  Bbl. 

(3)  For  the  same  grade  and  size  in  the  following 

varieties   $ per  Bbl. 

Signed 

On  the  reverse  side  or  at  the  bottom  may  be  printed  Section  2  of 
the  Act  and  the  further  statement  contained  in  Section  5,  Subdivision 
2,  that  the  barrels  must  be  branded  with  the  name  of  the  variety,  the 
locality  where  grown  and  the  name  of  the  packer  or  person  by  whose 
authority  the  apples  were  packed.  This  Contract  is  in  its  simplest 
form.  Suitable  blank  spaces  may  be  provided  for  the  insertion  of  such 
other  details  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Simplicity,  however,  is  the 
best  watchword. 
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Red  Raspberries  and  Their  Care. 

O.    H.    SEAMANS,   BERRY  GROWER,   EXCELSIOR. 

First,  select  a  piece  of  ground  that  the  water  does  not  stand 
on  after  heavy  rains.  Then  sow  to  oats  and  seed  down  to  red  clover. 
After  the  grain  is  cut  and  the  clover  has  got  a  good  start,  say  about 
the  middle  of  September,  plow  the  clover  under  and  let  stand  till 
the  middle  of  October;  then  give  a  good  dressing  of  well  rotted 
manure  and  harrow  in.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  be  worked,  give  it  another  good  harrowing  and  then  you 
are  ready  for  planting. 

In  planting,  never  put  the  rows  closer  than  six  feet,  and  put  the 
plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This  gives  plenty  of  room  for 
cultivating  and  covering  in  the  fall.  If  you  have  a  very  large  piece 
to  plant,  make  a  marker  which  makes  marks  three  feet  apart;  then 
plant  in  every  other  row. 

Some  dig  the  holes  for  the  plant  with  a  spade,  but  I  have  had 
very  good  success  the  last  three  years  by  taking  a  one-horse  plow  and 
making  furrows  to  plant  in,  plowing  as  deep  as  possible  and  going 
twice  in  each  row.  The  dirt  falling  back  gives  you  loose  dirt  to  set 
the  roots  in.  If  the  weather  is  cloudy,  it  is  all  right  to  carry  the  plants 
in  a  basket  while  setting,  but  if  it  is  clear  and  windy  carry  them  in 
a  pail  of  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some  one  else  carry  the 
plants  for  you.  Have  them  place  the  plant  in  the  furrow,  and  you 
put  a  good  shovelful  of  dirt  on  the  roots  and  step  on  both  sides  of 
the  plant,  which  makes  the  dirt  firm  around  the  roots  and  holds  the 
plant  up.  Then  in  the  afternoon,  the  last  thing,  plow  the  dirt  back 
into  the  furrow.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  cultivate  in  a  few  days  with 
a  fine  tooth  cultivator.    This  keeps  the  ground  from  drying  out. 

The  next  question  is,  what  shall  I  plant  in  between  the  rows  the 
first  year?  I  always  plant  potatoes.  The  rows  being  six  feet  apart 
makes  it  just  right  for  them.  Never  plant  corn,  as  it  shades  too 
much.  The  first  year  is  the  most  important.  If  you  don't  get  a  good 
stand,  you  might  as  well  plow  them  up  and  try  it  over  again  the 
next  year,  as  they  never  do  well  replanted  in  a  patch  the  following 
spring. 

Another  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds. 
Cultivate  at  least  once  every  week  or  ten  days  all  summer  till  late 
in  August.  You  must  cultivate  them  after  they  come  into  bearing 
the  same.  If  you  don't  you  will  have  weeds  to  wade  through  while 
picking.  I  always  cultivate  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  picked;  then 
you  will  not  knock  off  the  berries  while  doing  so. 
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In  order  to  be  sure  of  your  plants  going  through  the  winter, 
they  must  be  covered.  We  have  a  machine  in  our  neighborhood  to 
cover  them,  which  will  cover  five  or  .six  acres  a  day,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  ground.  If  you  can't  get  a  machine  to  cover 
them,  bend  them  down,  put  enough  dirt  on  them  to  hold  them,  plow 
a  furrow  on  each  side  and  finish  with  a  shovel. 

Now  a  few  words  about  pickers.  Always  treat  your  pickers 
with  kindness,  and  you  will  find  it  pays  in  the  end.  Never  get  the 
idea  into  your  head  that  they  are  not  human  beings  as  well  as  your- 
self, and  you  will  find  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  ready  to  do  a  favor 
for  you  if  you  ask  it.  Don't  forget  that  getting  your  berries  picked 
is  a  very  important  item  in  raising  berries  for  market. 


Minnesota  red  raspberries  at  Hinckley. 

Next,  as  to  the  variety  of  berries  to  raise.  I  have  had  every 
kind  there  has  been  since  the  days  of  the  old  Columbia  of  twenty 
years  ago,  which  were  dark  and  soft.  Next  the  Turner,  which  were 
also  soft.  Then  the  Cuthbert,  which  was  quite  an  improvement  over 
the  others,  as  it  was  larger  and  firmer,  but  winter-killed  very  easily. 
Then  came  the  Marlborough,  which  was  the  best  paying  berry  I  ever 
raised.  It  was  a  good  yielder,  a  good  shipper  and  a  very  attractive 
looking  berry,  but  they  ran  out  about  five  years  ago,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  had  very  good  success  with  them  since. 

About  the  time  of  the  Marlborough*  came  the  Miller,  which 
did  very  well.  I  still  have  them  left,  but  they  don't  seem  to  do  as 
well  as  they  did  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  They  are  a  very  good  shipper 
and  bear  late  in  the  season  if  we  have  rain.  We  marketed  them  this 
year  from  the  20th  of  June  until  the  20th  of  August.  Another  good 
variety  for  a  while  was  the  Loudon.  They  were,  I  think,  the  heav- 
iest bearer  we  ever  hadi  but  were  very  soft.  They,  too.  have  had 
their  day  and  gone.     About  the  time  the  Marlborou.s:h  and  Loudon 
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were  going  out  of  business  came  the  King,  which  I  am  raising  most 
of  at  present.  They  seem  to  be  free  from  disease  and  are  a  good 
shipper. 

Next,  a  few  words  about  the  life  of  a  patch  of  raspberries.  They 
should,  if  taken  care  of,  last  from  five  to  six  years  from  the  time 
they  start  to  bear.  You  will  get  the  best  crop  the  second  and  third 
years  of  bearing. 

In  conclusion,  how  to  market  your  berries.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Excelsior  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  have  been  ever  since 
it  was  organized.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  and  saves  us  lots 
of  bother  and  worry.  We  let  our  manager  do  most  of  the  worrying 
for  us.  At  present  we  have  a  very  good  manager,  who  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  good  of  the  association.  We  are  a  long  ways  ahead 
of  the  old  days  when  we  used  to  get  up  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
and  get  ready  to  start  for  the  market  in  Minneapolis  in  order  to  be 
there  at  five  o'clock,  maybe  through  rain,  and  sell  our  berries  for 
$1.00  a  crate.  I  think  there  will  be  more  than  one  who  listens  to 
this  that  will  remember  those  "happy  days." 


My  Top- Working  Experience. 

E.    G.    E.    REEL,    FRUIT  GROWER,    EXCELSIOR. 

When  deciding  to  plant  a  commercial  orchard,  I  began  the  study 
of  top-working,  as  I  wanted  at  least  a  portion  of  my  orchard  to 
be  so  managed.  I  wanted  a  variety  known  to  be  hardy  and  vigorous 
in  the  greatest  degree  top-worked  to  varieties  of  established  merit. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  our  helpful  neighbor  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  A.  J.  Philips)  I  planted  200  Virginia  crab  trees  and 
root  grafts  of  the  same  variety  to  graft  to  Wealthy.  I  had  not  then, 
nor  have  I  now,  the  least  desire  to  experiment,  but  from  first  to  last 
kept  the  idea  of  a  commercial  orchard  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

From  the  Wealthys  and  Peters  in  my  orchard  that  bore  earliest,  I 
took  scions  with  which  to  top-work  the  Virginia  crabs.  These  had 
grown  four  years  in  the  orchard  and  to  such  size  that  I  worked 
only  about  one-third  of  the  tree  each  season,  thereby  taking  three 
seasons  to  fully  convert  them. 

The  best  results  came  from  grafting  at  least  one  foot  from  the 
crotch.  The  limbs  to  about  one-third  inch  caliper  were  scarf-grafted ; 
larger  ones  were  cleft-grafted,  and  two  scions  in  each  cleft.    I  did  not 
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notice  that  one  method  had  any  advantage  as  to  certainty  of  growth, 
but  the  scarf  when  neatly  made  is  far  more  sightly  the  first  few 
years.  The  main  cause  of  trouble  seemed  to  be  the  weather,  as 
those  seasons  when  we  had  a  number  of  freezes  seemed  worse. 
From  95%  in  good  years  to  50%  in  one  when  there  were  a  good 
many  severe  changes  was  about  the  way  my  luck  ran. 

I  worked  some  Jonathan  on  Duchess — two  grafts  to  a  tree — also 
some  McWade  Winter  on  Duchess.  These  bore  fruit  much  smaller 
than  the  same  worked  on  Virginia  crabs,  although  the  coloring  on 
Duchess  was  finer.  I  have  had  the  same  variation  in  size  and  color- 
ing in  Peter,  Wealthy,  Northwestern  Greening,  Pattens,  Gideon,  Oka- 
bena  and  Yellow  Transparent  on  the  crabs  and  on  their  own  roots. 

I  have  many  trees  entirely  converted  to  Wealthy  and  Peter.  Espe- 
cially noticeable  is  a  block  of  100  trees  which  is  about  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  a  lot  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  I  have  quite  a  number  wholly 
and  in  part  converted  to  Northwestern  Greening.  My  object  in  this 
was  to  get  a  hardier  tree  of  that  variety  as  well  as  improving  the 
crotches.  I  consider  the  Northwestern  Greening  a  poor  proposition  in 
any  form — ^the  evil  day  of  crotching  down  is  only  delayed  a  few  years. 
There  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  top-working  the  Pattens.  That 
variety  is  perfectly  hardy  and  vigorous  enough. 

The  past  season  I  tried  some  Delicious,  King  David  and  Liveland 
Raspberry — the  latter  a  nice  apple  but  of  little  value  commercially  as 
it  is  too  soft,  besides  ripening  so  unevenly  that  it  requires  at  least 
three  pickings.  However,  I  prefer  it  to  Yellow  Transparent  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  attractive  appearance. 

My  Jonathans  have  been  in  six  years,  have  borne  three  times  and 
missed  once  (1910).  They  have  never  in  these  six  years  killed  back, 
even  in  the  terminal  bud,  excepting  1910,  when  they  fared  no  worse 
than  the  Duchess  and  the  crab  upon  which  they  were  worked.  I  am 
told  by  Stark  Bros.,  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  that  Delicious,  King  David 
and  Stayman*s  Winesap  are  all  as  hardy  if  not  hardier  than  Jonathon. 
If  they  prove  to  be  so  in  our  locality,  they  will  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  list  of  winter  varieties. 

My  orchard  proves,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  that  Wealthy 
on  Virginia  crab  is  far  better  than  upon  its  own  roots,  and  from 
the  extreme  vigor  of  that  stock  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  make  not  only  a  longer  lived  tree,  but  one  that  will  retain  its 
vigor  and  ability  to  bring  to  maturity  large  crops  of  large  apples 
through  a  long  period.  Six  bearing  years  is  too  short  a  time  to  come 
to  any  fast  and  hard  conclusion,  and  can  only  say,  "'tis  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished." 
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The  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard. 

HENRY  HUSSER,  FARMER,  MINNEISKA. 

Before  I  start  my  subject  proper  I  will  try  to  imitate  the  platforin 
speakers  in  telling  a  story.  Mr.  Jerome,  a  vigorous  and  healthy  look- 
ing gentleman,  sat  in  his  garden  telling  incidents  of  his  long  life  to 
his  grandchildren,  when  a  young  city  man  approached  the  group  and 
said,  "Mr.  Jerome,  may  I  ask  you  what  is  the  source  of  your  health 
and  strength  up  to  your  high  age  of  eighty- four  years?" 

Mr.  Jerome  said,  "You  are  welcome  to  follow  me,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  secret  of  my  health  and  my  happiness."  They  went  into  a  well 
kept  orchard,  the  trees  laden  with  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  Mr.  Jerome 
said,  "My  friend,  here  is  the  fountain  of  my  health,  the  treasure  of  my 
life.  These  trees  I  planted  when  I  was  young.  I  cared  for  them  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  they  brought  forth  for  me  an  abundance 
of  beautiful  fruit  that  never  failed  to  attract  buyers." 

How  many  farmers'  orchards  are  a  source  of  wealth  and  pleasure 
to  the  eye  ?  The  most  of  them  are  an  eye-sore  and  a  harbor  of  insects 
and  disease,  and  yet  a  farmer's  fruit  garden  and  orchard  can  be  so 
managed  as  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  ties  of  the  children  to  their  home 
and  a  great  help  to  the  parents  to  raise  their  children  to  useful  citizens, 
since  it  is  a  well  proven  fact  that  a  boy  who  has  an  abundance  of  fruit 
to  eat  will  seldom  take  to  the  abuse  of  liquor. 

The  farmer's  fruit  garden  and  orchard  shoulid  be  so  managed  as 
to  have  fresh  fruit  nine  or  ten  months  out  of  the  year.  We  can  have 
the  strawberry  from  the  middle  of  June  or  sooner  up  to  middle  July ; 
black  and  red  raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  follow  in  close 
succession,  and  the  blackberry  will  finish  the  berry  crop  up  in  August. 
But  long  before  the  berries  come  to  an. end  the  tree  fruits  will  give  us 
their  tribute.  Cherries  ripen  in  June  and  July,  to  the  delight  of  man 
and  bird,  and  plums  of  all  kinds  can  be  had  during  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

But  also  the  apple,  the  king  of  fruit,  comes  in  midsummer  al- 
ready. Duchess  will  ripen  in  late  June  and  July  and  last  till  the 
Wealthy  is  of  useful  size.  The  Wealthy,  by  proper  handling,  can  be 
kept  till  Christmas.  The  Fameuse,  another  bright  red  apple  of  excel- 
lent quality,  also  the  Jewell's  Winter,  can  be  kept  till  January  or  Feb- 
ruary; the  Northwestern  Greening  and  Malinda  can  be  grown  to  fill 
our  wants  on  apples  up  into  March  and  April. 

Grapes  can  be  grown  to  supply  us  all  through  September  and 
October. 
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To  have  all  this  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  manage  the  fruit  garden 
and  orchard  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  the  easiest  way.  The  plat 
should' be  laid  out  in  long  rows  and  the  ground  should  be  of  such  com- 
position as  to  allow  easy  work,  although  too  sandy  soils  should  be 
avoided.    For  trees  the  soil  should  be  loose  four  feet  down  to  allow  the 


A  McMahon  apple  tree  in  fniitaffo  in  Mr,  Husser's  orchard. 

roots  to  grow  down.  Before  planting  any  kind  of  fruit  the  ground  has 
to  be  so  prepared  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  be  packed  well  to  the  roots  of 
plants  and  trees.  To  have  the  berry  row  about  200  feet  long  might 
be  convenient. 

Strawberries  should  be  planted  two  feet  apart  in  row  and  the  rows 
four  feet  apart.  Fifty  Bederwood,  100  Senator  Dunlap  and  fifty  Glen 
Mary  strawberry  plants,  all  perfect  varieties,  when  well  worked,  should 
give  an  ample  supply  for  a  family,  about  200  quarts. 
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Twenty-five  plants  of  Cumberland  black  raspberry,  and  twenty- 
five  King  or  Sunbeam  red  raspberries,  twenty-five  currants  and  twen- 
ty-five goosberries  will  give  a  good  supply  when  well  worked. 

Raspberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  should  be  planted  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row  and  rows  six  feet  apart. 

One  row  eight  feet  apart  from  the  others  can  be  planted  to  one 
dozen  blackberries,  six  feet  apart  in  row,  and  one  dozen  and  a  half 
grapes,  planted  eight  feet  apart  in  row,  to  have  a  supply  of  grapes  for 
a  long  time.  The  grape  vine  collection  should  consist  of  Beta,  Wor- 
den,  Concord  and  Moore's  Diamond. 

To  get  an  apple  supply  from  June  till  April  the  orchard  should 
consist  of  about  two  Duchess,  six  Wealthy,  six  Fameuse,  six  Malinda, 


Mr.  Husaer  cleans  out  his  strawberry  patch. 

and  six  Northwestern  Greening.  One  Transcendent  crab  and  one  His- 
lop  can  be  planted  for  the  pickle  supply.  Six  hardy  plums,  two  De 
Soto,  two  Forest  Garden,  and  two  Wolf's  Freestone,  and  in  addition 
a  few  hardy  hybrids  of  Japanese  and  native  plums  should  give  an 
ample  supply  of  this  fruit.  Two  Early  Richmond  and  two  Homer 
cherry  trees  should  furnish  enough  for  the  family's  canning  supply. 
Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  every  orchard  should  contain  some 
nut  trees,  since  all  boys  like  nuts,  and  if  they  can't  get  them  at  home 
they  will  trespass  on  the  neighbor's  land  if  he  has  any. 

If  trees  are  to  do  well,  they  have  to  be  planted  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  nursery,  and  the  ground  has  to  be  packed  solid  on  and 
around,  and  the  plants  kept  clean  all  summer.  However,  in  apple 
trees  it  is  safest  to  sow  cover  crop  about  August  1.  Before  approach 
of  winter  the  grape  vines  have  to  be  trimmed  so  ^^j^^^'jf^^jj^f^yte^^ 
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vines  from  this  year's,  cut  back  to  three  to  five  feet  or  longer  on  long 
trellises,  and  from  these  the  branches  sprout  out  on  which  grapes  grow. 
Then  they  should  be  laid  down  and  covered. 

The  strawberries  have  to  be  mulched,  and  on  a  level  piece  of  land 
it  is  advisable  to  make  furrows  between  the  rows  to  help  prevent  sleet 
on  berry  plants.  In  an  open  winter  trees  also  are  benefited  by  mulch- 
ing, but  mulch  should  be  worked  into  the  soil  in  spring. 

The  young  trees  have  to  be  protected  against  mice  and  rabbits  with 
strips  of  burlap  wrapped  around  them.  Many  farmers  might  say,  who 
shall  work,  prune  and  spray  the  orchard.  My  answer  would  be,  those 
that  eat  the  fruit.  Children  are  the  greatest  fruit  eaters.  Let  your 
children  do  the  work  under  your  guidance ;  let  them  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  orchard ;  give  them  a  chance  to  know  not  only  what  you  know, 
but  all  that  is  new  and  helpful  in  fruit  growing.  Since  our  public 
schools  in  the  country  instruct  our  children  in  a  most  forcible  way  to 
be  drawn  to  city  occupation,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  instructions  in  some  other  way,  that  is,  by  good  books 
and  magazines,  but  in  a  more  forceful  and  fruitful  way  it  can  be  ac- 
quired by  getting  the  horticultural  short  course  of  our  agriculture  ex- 
tension department  into  your  nearest  town.  Lastly  I  would  say  let 
them  join  the  ranks  of  the  never  tired,  sober-minded,  hard-working 
body  of  men  and  women  that  has  done  so  great  for  the  development 
of  fruit  trees  and  flowers,  our  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Col.  Bumap  (Iowa)  :  If  anybody  contemplates  setting  an  orchard 
in  black  prairie  loam  I  would  suggest  that  they  do  not  set  the  Wal- 
bridge. 

The  President:  It  does  very  well  along  the  river,  but  on  bleak 
prairie  loam  it  does  not  do  so  well. 

Mr.  Husser :  I  live  close  to  the  river,  and  I  have  seen  the  Wal- 
bridge  do  exceedingly  well  there,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  it 
will  do  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Philips :  There  are  some  Walbridge  trees  along  the  river  at 
Winona,  and  they  are  very  valuable.  In  a  situation  like  that,  on  the 
bluffs  along  the  river,  the  Walbridge  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Wheaton :  I  have  a  Walbridge  tree  twelve  years  old  doing 
very  well,  and  that  is  out  on  the  open  prairie. 

Col.  Bumap :    How  does  it  bear  ? 

Mr.  Wheaton :    It  has  not  borne  much. 

Mr.  Husser :  The  Longfield  is  a  very  valuable  apple,  and  I  would 
advise  a  farmer  to  plant  a  few  Longfields,  because  in  the  third  year  he 
will  get  a  good  supply  of  apples.  A  farmer  should  have  only  a  few 
standard  varieties  of  apples,  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  growing 
them. 

Mr.  Philips :    One  Longfield  is  worth  more  than  a  Duchess. 

Mr.  Larson:  Has  anybody  tried  the  use  of  dynamite  in  setting 
trees,  that  is  in  the  wav  of  loosening  the  soil  in  order  to  plant  the  tree 
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Mr.  Philips:  Mr.  Granz,  of  Waukesha,  has  an  orchard  on  very 
hard  soil,  and  he  made  holes  with  dynamite  in  which  to  plant  his  trees, 
and  he  obtained  very  good  results. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Richardson :  Eight  years  ago  I  set  out  an  orchard,  this 
was  the  first  I  set  out.  I  was  instructed  to  set  them  twelve  to  six- 
teen inches  deep.  So  I  commenced  to  dig  the  holes  in  which  to  plant 
the  trees,  and  I  dug  them  quite  large,  about  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  square.  Those  holes  were  three  feet  deep.  Lots  of  people  that 
went  by  while  I  was  planting  my  orchard  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
was  digging  my  grave.  After  setting  the  tree  in  the  hole  I  filled  the 
hole  with  loam  and  put  the  tree  on  that,  and  then  I  put  in  about  six 
inches  of  black  dirt  and  tramped  that  down  thoroughly,  and  then  I 
put  in  a  pail  of  water  and  let  it  settle,  then  I  filled  the  hole  full  and 
tramped  the  dirt  down  well  about  the  roots.    I  did  not  use  any  mulch 
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Mr.  Henry  Husser  and  wife  among  their  flowers. 

on  top  of  the  ground  around  the  trees.  These  trees  were  set  about 
eight  years  ago.  Somebody  else  owns  the  land  now,  but  I  think  those 
trees  inside  of  four  years  have  grown  more  than  the  average  tree  usu- 
ally grows  in  eight.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  anybody  has  had 
experience  in  digging  holes  large,  and  whether  they  had  the  same 
object  in  view  as  a  man  would  have  in  loosening  the  ground  with  dyna- 
mite. I  never  saw  anyone  dig  a  hole  that  large  in  which  to  plant  a 
tree,  and  I  never  have  seen  any  trees  grow  as  well  as  those  did.  I 
planted  a  hundred  and  sixty  trees,  and  I  do  not  think  there  was  one 
lost  out  of  that  hundred  and  sixty.  I  put  out  last  year  five  hundred 
more,  and  I  do  not  think  I  lost  one  tree  out  of  the  five  hundred.  I 
planted  them  the  same  way,  I  dug  the  holes  deep  the  same  as  I  did  for 
the  first  hundred  and  sixty  trees  that  I  planted. 

Mr.  Ludlow :  I  put  out  three  hundred  and  twenty  trees  in  about 
the  same  way,  only  I  worked  a  horse  instead  of  working  myself  dig- 
ging holes.  The  land  was  in  sod,  and  I  plowed  the  land  in  strips  twelve 
rods  long,  and  then  I  made  a  dead  furrow,  and  I  aimed  to  have  the 
dead  furrow  where  the  rows  of  trees  were  to  come,  and  I  threw  the 
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sod  out  on  each  side,  which  left  a  place  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide 
where  there  was  no  sod  at  all.  Then  I  took  a  double  shovel  iron  beam 
com  plow  and  worked  that  ground.  I  put  on  two  horses,  and  then  I 
put  a  stone  on  the  plow  that  weighed  about  fifty  pounds,  and  I  went 
through  that  dead  furrow  back  and  forth  four  times  with  that  shovel 
plow,  and  I  should  think  that  the  furrow  was  at  least  sixteen  inches 
deep,  loosening  it  up  to  that  depth,  and  in  the  entire  furrow  there  was 
no  sod.  Then  I  set  out  my  trees,  and  I  set  them  six  inches  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  the  nursery.  I  put  out  three  hundred  and  twenty  of 
those  trees,  and  they  certainly  are  fine.  Of  those  three  hundred  and 
twenty  trees  I  set  out  I  did  not  lose  one.  After  that  I  put  potatoes  in 
between  the  rows.  The  fourth  year  I  sold  a  hundred  and  two  bush- 
els of  choice  fruit  from  that  orchard,  and  every  tree  in  it  is  growing. 
Half  of  them  are  Wealthy,  and  the  balance  are  Northwestern  Green- 
ing, Patten  Greening  and  Okabena.  Of  the  Okabena  I  had  one 
tree  that  was  put  in — I  think  it  must  have  been  four-year-old — into  a 
bundle  for  a  customer,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  a  careless  farmer  and 
could  not  take  home  so  large  a  tree  and  make  it  grow,  because  a  tree 
of  that  large  size  has  not  the  same  amount  of  roots  that  a  small  tree 
has,  so  I  took  it  out  of  his  bundle  and  put  a  smaller  tree  in  its  place.  I 
trimmed  about  two-thirds  of  the  top  off,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
loaded  with  fruit  buds.  I  think  I  put  those  trees  out  on  the  26th  day 
of  April,  and  four  years  after  that  tree  matured  twenty-four  Okabena 
apples  with  which  I  took  the  blue  ribbon. 


Selecting  Fruit  for  the  County  Fair. 

J.  M.  LINDSAY,  AUSTIN, 

In  selecting  apples  for  county  fairs  precaution  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  the.  very  choicest.  This  helps  to  make  your  county  fair  a 
success  and  brings  due  credit  to  the  person  exhibiting  the  fruit.  There 
are  four  essential  points  to  consider  mostly :  uniformity  in  size,  color, 
freshness  of  the  fruit  and  to  leave  the  stem  on  the  apple.  Decayed 
fruit  looks  rather  bad  and  lessens  the  quality  of  your  exhibit.  To 
avoid  this  in  great  measure  the  early  fruit,  such  as  early  apples,  crabs 
and  plums,  should  be  picked  before  they  are  too  ripe  and  placed  in 
cold  storage. 

In  placing  the  fruit  on  the  exhibit  table  they  should  be  wiped  oflf 
with  a  cloth,  which  gives  them  a  bright,  shiny  look  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  looks  of  the  exhibit.  Five  apples  should  constitute  a  plate ;  eight 
to  ten  crab  apples  and  plums  should  be  required  to  complete  a  plate. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  not  bruise  the  fruit  when  picking — ^handle 
them  as  though  they  were  glass.  Do  likewise  when  you  pick  to  sell. 
Have  the  apples  look  just  as  nice  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  as  at  the 
ends,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  in  the  next  world  as  well  as  in  this. 

In  selecting  apples  for  exhibits  a  very  good  plan  is  to  get  paper 
sacks  from  your  merchant.  Have  them  large  enough  to  hold  five 
apples,  write  the  name  of  the  variety  on  a  card,  placing  the  card  in  the 
sack,  leaving  the  card  in  same  sack,  and  when  you  come  to  repack 
them  to  keep  for  some  other  exhibit  or  ascertain  the  keeping  qualities 
at  home  you  will  find  this  a  very  good  plan.  t 
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Interesting  the  Children  in  Horticulture. 

S.    H.    DRUM,   OWATONNA. 

The  public  schools,  and  especially  the  high  schools,  have  until 
recent  years  taught  everything  in  the  way  of  science  except  agricul- 
ture and  its  kindred  subjects.  During  a  conversation  with  a  high 
school  principal  I  offered  to  talk  on  horticulture  to  her  pupils.  Her 
reply  was,  "We  don't  teach  botany  in  our  schools." 

One  of  my  sons  graduated  from  high  school  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  The  superintendent  said  to  him :  "What  are  you  going  to  make 
of  yourself?  An  old  plug  farmer?"  "No,"  was  the  answer.  That  boy 
is  now  a  civil  engineer  in  the  wilds  of  Canada.  I  had  offered  to  send 
him  to  the  agricultural  school.  So  all  the  influence  of  the  schools  lias  ^ 
been  away  from  these  things,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  teachers  that  the  best  and  brightest  pupils  are  from  the  rural 
schools. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  horticulturist  you  must  "catch  him  young," 
while  his  interest  in  things  is  developing.  Once  get  a  child  inter- 
ested in  raising  fruits  and  flowers  and  explain  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  propagation,  and  you  have  aroused  an  ambition  and  opened  a  path 
to  greater  things  for  him.    You  have  widened  his  horizon. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  give  some  of  my  own  experience  in  the 
way  of  interesting  the  children.  My  first  attempt  was  merely  to  help 
in  the  closing  exercises  of  a  rural  school.  I  took  with  me  a  few 
branches  of  apple  and  some  wax  and  showed  them  some  of  the  easier 
ways  of  top-working,  gave  apple  seeds  to  each  child  in  the  winter  and 
told  them  how  to  plant  in  cans  in  the  windows  the  same  as  early  to- 
matoes. I  gave  a  short  history  of  the  Wealthy  apple.  I  showed  how 
yearling  seedlings  may  be  top-worked  on  bearing  trees  and  thus  much 
time  saved  in  getting  results. 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  shown,  I  offered  to  talk  to  other 
schools  on  this  subject,  and  everywhere  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 

Later  in  the  spring  I  carried  some  apple  and  plum  blossoms  and 
showed  the  different  parts  of  the  flowers,  the  male  and  female  parts 
and  their  names,  showed  that  plums  and  other  stone  fruits  have  only 
one  pistil  while  apples  have  five.  I  cut  an  apple  around  showing  the 
seed  cells.  I  gave  small  quantities  of  grafting  wax  to  the  school  chil- 
dren and  later  showed  some  of  them  my  grafts  and  went  into  their 
orchards  inspecting  their  work  and  exchanging  scions  with  them.  As 
to  results,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  in  many  of  the  schools,  as 
they  are  many  miles  apart,  but  in  one  of  them  the  teacher  and  scholars 
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top-worked  some  tame  plums  scions  on  wild  plum  sprouts  in  the  school 
yard  with  success. 

I  visited  a  school  in  Steele  county  last  winter,  giving  a  talk  on 
horticulture.  Four  of  the  ten  children  from  this  county  who  attended 
the  short  course  in  agriculture  last  spring  were  from  this  school.  I 
don't  take  the  credit  in  this  case,  as  the  teacher  is  wide  awake  and  pro- 
gressive in  agricultural  work. 

One  of  these  boys,  who  was  inclined  to  shirk  his  studies  and  pre- 
fered  to  study  nature  at  first  hand,  has  waked  up  and  has  established 
what  he  calls  his  experiment  station  in  his  father's  orchard.  From 
this  boy  of  fifteen  I  received  scions  of  Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Cathcart  that  were  grown  on  his  grandfather's  old  place  in  Connecticut. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  old  veterans  in  horticulture  bewail 
the  fact  that  so  few  young  men  attend  their  meetings.  I  believe  I 
have  found  one  way  to  not  only  recruit  the  horticultural  society,  but  to 
improve  the  youth,  for  I  believe  that,  next  to  religion,  horticulture 
tends  to  elevate  the  character  and  make  the  life  clean. 

I  have  done  this  work  partly  from  the  teacher's  habit  of  telling 
things,  partly  from  a  love  for  the  children  and  lastly  a  desire  to  make 
this  world  a  little  better  place  to  live  in.  For  surely  the  way  to  make 
the  world  better  is  to  train  the  children  in  good  citizenship  and  right 
living.  Showing  them  some  of  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of  horti- 
culture will  tend  to  interest  them  in  wider  fields  of  thought  and  useful- 
ness. As  "it  is  the  new  wood  that  bears  the  fruit,"  so  the  children 
will  be  the  fruit  bearers  of  the  next  generation,  and  their  fruit  will  be 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  faithfulness  of  their  parents  and  teachers 
in  cultivating  their  minds  and  hearts,  training  them  in  "the  way  they 
should  go — and  when  they  are  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wisconsin)  :  About  fifteen  years  ago  one  of  my 
girls  was  teaching  school  here  in  the  city,  and  she  wanted  me  to  fur- 
nish her  children  with  some  root-grafts.  I  sent  her  some,  and  when 
the  children  took  them  home,  they  set  them  out,  and  pretty  soon  the 
children  said,  "Teacher,  I  am  going  to  have  an  apple."  They  saw 
that  their  trees  had  begun  to  bloom,  and  of  course  they  expected  fruit. 
Now,  in  regard  to  evergreens,  there  is  quite  a  vague  idea  among  peo- 
ple generally  as  to  the  size  of  an  evergreen  tree.  A  two-year-old 
evergreen  tree  is  about  two  inches  high,  but  most  people  think  that  a 
two-year-old  evergreen  tree  ought  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  two-year- 
old  apple  tree.  I  think  if  teachers  would  take  a  little  interest  in  this 
horticultural  department  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
children  and  would  awaken  an  interest  in  horticulture  that  could  not 
be  otherwise  awakened. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Poore :  We  certainly  ought  to  take  more  interest  in 
this  subject  than  we  do.     I  was  in  a  little  town  not  long  ago  and 
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called  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  certain  property  to  the  fact  of 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  some  apple  trees.  But  they  said,  "Oh, 
what's  the  use  to  have  apple  trees  ?  The  boys  would  get  all  the  apples." 
A  little  fellow  came  up  just  then,  and  I  said,  "Charlie,  if  there  were 
apples  on  a  tree  here  in  town,  would  you  take  them  ?"  He  said,  "No, 
sir,  I  would  not."    If  he  had  the  privilege  of  taking  apples  he  would 

take  them,  of 
course,  but  if  the 
fact  is  impressed 
upon  him  that  by 
taking  an  apple  it 
would  destroy  or 
injure  a  tree,  or 
that  it  would  be 
wronging  some- 
I  body,  he  would 
g^  not  do  it.  The 
S|  streets  of  our 
j§  towns  are  filled 
g^  altogether  *  too 
2£  much  with  cot- 
's §  tonwood,  box  eld- 
I  ^  er  and  trees  of 
2§  that  description 
^1  that  do  not  last 
|S  long  and  do  not 
^  I  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance. If  fifty 
people  in  a  com- 
munity would 
ii-g  each  plant  an  ap- 
•S  3  pie  tree  on  the 
•3  street,  as  it  is 
"^  done  in  some  of 
I  the  old  countries, 
f  it  would  have  a 
I  marked  effect  up- 
•  on  the  minds  of 
§  the  children  and 
I  would  certainly 
<  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  fruit 
growing.  If  we 
would  plant  fruit  trees  upon  the  streets  of  our  villages  we  would  see 
less  tobacco  and  beer  signs.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have  a 
beautiful  fruit  tree  to  look  at  upon  the  street  than  the  tobacco  and 
beer  signs  that  are  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  poeple?  If 
people  were  to  understand  how  to  grow  fruit  it  would  be  almost  an 
oddity  to  have  a  boy  steal  an  apple,  but  .  now  with  the 
scarcity     of     that     fruit     there     is     nothing     that     suits     a    boy 
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better  than  to  sneak  around  some  night  and  steal  apples. 
I  have  no  trouble  with  having  fruit  stolen.  I  tell  the  boys  to 
come  to  my  orchard  and  help  themselves.  They  know  it,  and  there  is 
no  fun  in  stealing  from  anybody  when  they  know  they  are  welcome 
to  all  the  fruit  they  want  when  they  come  there  without  stealing  it. 
Why  can't  we  make  children  and  even  grown  people  just  as  familiar 
with  a  certain  kind  of  apples  as  they  are  now  familiar  with  a  certain 
brand  of  tobacco  or  a  certain  brand  of  beer? 

I  was  talking  with  a  young  man  yesterday  in  this  city  who  had 
come  from  the  farm.  I  was  just  wondering  why  we  see  so  many  peo- 
ple interested  here  in  horticulture  who  are  gray  like  myself,  and  why 
we  do  not  see  more  children  and  young  people  interested  in  this  work 
from  twelve  years  up.  If  you  ask  them  about  it  they  say  it  takes  too 
long  to  realize  results  from  an  apple  tree.  The  attention  of  children 
and  young  people  generally  is  constantly  called  to  some  kind  of  cigar 
or  some  brand  of  cigarettes,  that  is  constantly  before  their  eyes,  and 
why  can't  we  do  something  in  the  line  of  horticulture  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  people  the  qualities  of  good  fruit,  the  quality 
of  a  certain  apple,  and  get  them  to  grow  and  eat  fruit  instead  of  smok- 
ing cigarettes?  This  young  man  I  was  speaking  about  was  smoking 
a  cigarette.  I  asked  him  where  he  learned  to  smoke.  He  said,  "I 
learned  to  smoke  in  s(Mne  hotel.  What  is  there  in  life  worth  living 
any  way  if  we  don't  have  these  comforts?"  That  was  his  viewpoint 
of  the  enjo)rments  of  life.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  children  and  young  people  to  the  enjoyment  of  good 
fruit  rather  than  cigarettes!     (Applause.) 

Mr.  husser :  I  think  the  horticultural  society  has  a  great  mission 
to  perform.  Every  member  of  this  organization  knows  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  is  the  most  important  feature  in  solving  this 
problem  and  having  the  children  grow  up  to  be  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens. If  every  horticulturist  would  make  the  start  in  his  own  home, 
interest  his  own  children  in  horticulture,  with  the  knowledge  he  can 
himself  impart  and  with  the  aid  of  books  and  literature  he  should  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  interest  the  child.  Then  give  the  child  a  piece  of 
garden  for  his  own,  let  him  have  the  income  from  it,  and  let  him 
have  what  he  makes  to  use  as  he  pleases  within  a  reasonable  limit,  and 
I  think  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  interesting  a  child  in  this  manner. 
If  that  child  g^ows  his  own  fruit  and  vegetables  and  is  allowed  to  sell 
them  and  have  the  money  that  he  makes  from  it  to  spend  as  his  own. 
he  feels  that  he  is  becoming  independent,  he  feels  proud  of  what  he 
can  do,  he  will  imitate  his  elders,  so  that  in  a  general  way  he  is  stimu- 
lated to  do  something  good  and  useful  and  eventually  become  a  useful 
citizen. 

The  President :  We  all  know  that  children  are  apt  to  do  or  want 
to  do  what  their  elders  do,  and  if  we  take  an  interest  in  this  matter  and 
try  to  teach  the  children  what  we  know  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
get  the  children  interested. 

Col.  Burnap:  Now,  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  want  to  say 
that  a  child  spends  a  good  share  of  its  life  in  the  school  room,  and  if 
we  expect  to  accomplish  anything  alonsf  this  line  we  must  also  get 
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the  teachers  interested.  That  is  the  trouble.  The  children  may  be  all 
right,  they  may  be  willing  to  learn,  but  the  teachers  must  first  be  in- 
terested so  they  will  be  willing  and  able  to  teach  the  children.  In  our 
county  we  had  a  good,  bright  young  man  for  county  superintendent, 
and  he  said,  "I  want  to  get  the  children  interested  in  horticulture,  Mr. 
Bumap,  and  how  am  I  going  to  do  it  ?"  I  said  I  didn't  know,  but  we 
talked  the  matter  over  a  little  while,  and  finally  concluded  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  interest  each  teacher  in  the  subject  of  straw- 
berry growing,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  could  get  the  teachers  to- 
gether I  would  teach  them  when  it  came  time  to  set  out  strawberries. 
I  had  a  large  bed  of  a  great  many  varieties  of  strawberries,  and  I  said 
I  would  explain  the  difference  between  the  pistillate  and  the  staminate 
varieties  and  that  I  would  give  them  all  the  plants  they  could  use  in 
school  in  demonstrating  the  planting  and  care  of  strawberries,  and 
that  they  could  set  them  in  beds  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  chil- 
dren ;  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  teach  the  children  in  that 
way  how  to  grow  strawberries.  He  was  very  much  interested,  and 
said,  "Are  you  going  to  have  plants  enough  ?"  I  told  him  yes,  I  would 
have  plenty.  Finally  the  day  came  when  they  should  have  come  to 
the  school  house  for  the  instruction  I  had  promised  to  give  them,  but 
it  was  on  Saturday,  and  there  was  a  show  in  town  that  afternoon,  and 
every  one  went  to  the  show.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Philips  (Wis.)  :  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  that  line 
myself.  I  found  that  you  not  only  have  got  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
a  teacher,  but  you  have  got  to  have  the  right  kind  of  a  mother  if  you 
want  the  boys  and  girls  to  take  an  interest  in  horticulture. 

Col.  Bumap :    The  father  helps  some. 

Mr.  Philips :  Well,  not  much.  A  boy  came  to  me  one  day  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  some  apples.  I  told  him  yes ;  I  told  him  to  fill 
his  pockets.  He  filled  his  pockets  as  full  as  he  could  get  them  and 
went  home.  The  next  day  I  met  him  on  the  street,  and  I  noticed  that 
he  wasi  in  pretty  bad  shape.  I  told  him  to  empty  his  pockets,  and  he 
did.  Evidently,  when  he  went  home  the  night  before  with  his  pockets 
full  of  apples,  and  his  mother  found  that  I  was  so  willing  to  give  them 
away,  she  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
in  it,  and  she  went  to  work  and  made  him  a  pair  of  overalls  and  made 
the  pockets  clear  down  to  the  bottom.  I^  made  him  take  his  overalls 
off  and  empty  them  out,  and  I  found  he  had  a  little  over  half  a  bushel 
of  apples.  (Laughter.)  Now,  that  boy  didn't  have  the  right  kind  of 
a  mother. 

Mr.  Underwood :  I  think  the  whole  trouble  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cating children  lies  in  our  public  schools.  What  are  we  maintaining 
oiir  public  schools  for?  We  boast  of  our  educational  advantages  in 
Minnesota.  Minnesota  has  the  largest  educational  fund  of  any  state 
in  the  Union,  and  how  many  schools  are  there  that  teach  the  children 
anything  about  horticulture?  They  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
names  of  the  most  common  plants  and  weeds  they  see  every  day.  I  was 
asked  at  one  time  a  few  years  ago  to  plant  trees  in  our  school  grounds. 
While  I  was  at  the  school  one  of  the  teachers  remonstrated  with  me 
for  planting  trees  and  spoiling  the  grounds,  because  she  said  the  chil- 
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dren  needed  the  grounds  for  a  playground.    I  told  her,  certainly  the 
children  ought  to  have  playground,  and  I  knew  that  there  was  plenty 
of  room  left  after  planting  the  trees  for  ample  playgrounds.    But  I  said 
to  her,  "Can't  you  make  some  use  of  the  trees  that  I  am  going  to  pl^nt 
out  here  as  an  educational  feature  for  your  scholars?"    I  said  to  her, 
"Do  you  know  the  name  of  any  tree  out  on  the  lawn  there?"     She 
didn't    know    the 
name  of  a  single 
tree,  not  even  the 
name    of    a    bass- 
wood,  and  she  was    | 
a  graduate  teacher    I 
and  sent  there  to    f 
teach  the  scholars.    S 
I     tell     you     the    S 
whole    trouble    is    ^ 
with     our     public    ° 
schools.      If   they    | 
would  throw    out    g 
nine-tenths  of  the    • 
stuff      they      are    g» 
teaching     t  h  e  r  e  | » 
now  and  put  in  a^-g 
reasonable      a  n  d  bJJ 
sensible   currricu-  ?  | 
lum,    our    educa-fg 
tional      s  y  s  t  e  m  g  ^ 
would    be    some-  g  ^ 
thing    we    would  || 
have  reason  to  be'  B 
proud  of.  g 

M  r .  Clausen : 
There  is  an  old 
saying,  ''Take  the 
child  by  the  hand, 
and  you  take  the 
father  and  mother 
by  the  heart." 
That  is  what 
came  to  my  mind 
when  Mr.  Drum 
read  his  paper. 
Mr.  Underwood 
spoke    about    our 

our  schools  being  at  fault.  I  think  he  has  got  to  go  a  lit- 
tle further  back  than  our  schools ;  parents  are  the  first  teachers.  To 
illustrate  this  point  I  just  want  to  tell  a  story  about  a  father  who  was 
very  anxious  to  have  his  boy  go  to  Sunday  School.  He  talked  with 
him  about  it,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  do  very  much  good,  for  the  boy 
did  not  seem  to  be  interested  in  Sunday  School  and,  for  that  matter,  that 
is  the  case  with  a  great  many  children  today.    The  father  tried  to  lick. 
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him  into  going,  but  that  did  not  help.  He  probably  got  him  to  go 
away  from  home,  but  he  did  not  go  to  Sunday  School,  and,  like  so 
many  other  boys  and  girls,  he  went  somewhere  else.  Finally  the  father 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  minister  and  ask  him  if  he  would  not 
help  him  in  the  matter.  He  told  the  minister  how  hard  he  had  tried  to 
get  his  boy  to  go  to  Sunday  School,  but  could  not  do  it.  The  minister 
said,  "There  is  one  thing  that  perhaps  you  have  not  tried."  The  father 
said,  "What  is  that?"  The  minister  said,  "Have  you  ever  tried  going 
to  Sunday  School  with  your  boy?"  The  father  had  to  admit  that  he 
had  never  tried  that.  Finally  he  started  to  go  himself,  and  the  boy 
went  with  him,  and  after  that  the  father  stayed  in  Sunday  School,  and 
he  had  no  trouble  in  getting  the  boy  to  go  there.  We  have  got  to  go 
ahead  first  and  show  our  children  the  way,  and  there  is  not  much  trou- 
ble but  what  they  will  follow.  Let  us  try  to  commence  to  teach  them 
while  they  are  young  and  before  we  send  them  to  school.  If  we  do 
our  part  to  help  the  teachers  along,  we  will  get  some  of  them  to  be 
horticulturists,  anyway. 

Mr.  Hawkins:  We  had  in  our  city  a  garden  club,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  given  prizes  for  growing  vegetables.  The  school  children  all 
took  part,  and  there  was  great  interest. ..  I  heard  of  no  gardens  being 
destroyed  that  summer,  but  each  one  seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  pro- 
ducing the  best  garden  he  possibly  could.  I  think  these  things  are  very 
encouraging,  and  I  think  steps  ought  to  be  taken  in  every  public  school 
to  do  something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Drum :  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  both  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  rural  schools  were  very  greatly  interested,  and  wherever 
I  have  spoken  in  schools  I  have  been  most  cordially  received,  and 
everything  I  had  to  say  was  very  attentively  listened  to.  This  all  takes 
very  well  in  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  grade  schools,  but  when  we 
approach  high  school  teachers  I  presume  that  is  another  matter.  When 
I  approached  the  superintendent  of  the  high  school  and  spoke  to  him 
regarding  having  a  school  of  horticulture  for  a  few  weeks  in  our 
town,  he  said,  "We  have  already  got  too  many  clubs,  we  are  'clubbed' 
to  death."  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  the  advantages  and  to  tell  him 
that  this  was  different  from  anything  else.  He  said,  'There  are  lots 
of  university  professors  that  come  down  here  and  tell  us  a  whole  lot 
of  things,  and  they  make  the  money  out  of  it,  and  we  don't  get  any- 
thing." 

Mr.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  I  found  that  a  good  way  to  interest  chil- 
dren in  town  is  to  give  them  strawberry  plants.  I  offer  them  straw- 
berry plants,  from  half  a  dozen  to  a  dozen,  and  I  set  a  day  when  they 
shall  come  and  get  them.  The  first  day  I  made  that  offer  I  had  nearly 
a  hundred  children  come  to  the  strawberry  patch,  and  when  they  came 
to  get  them  I  told  them  how  to  take  care  of  their  strawberry  beds. 

Mr.  Sahler :  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  condition  of  things 
being  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  blame 
the  teachers  so  much  since  they  are  hired  by  the  school  board,  and  their 
duties  are  fixed  by  the  board.  They  may  be  able  to  teach  horticulture 
and  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  think  in  most  instances  you  would 
find  that  the  school  board  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  would  not  allow 
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them  to  do  so.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do  to  get  an 
act  passed  by  the  legislature  requiring  that  two  weeks  in  every  school 
year  should  be  given  up  in  our  public  schools  to  the  teaching  of  horti- 
culture, and  this  should  be  made  general  throughout  the  state  in  all 
schools.  The  teacher  would  probably  like  to  teach  this  subject,  but  she 
does  not  do  so  because  she  is  not  permitted  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  time  this  question  is  settled  by  the  enactment  of  a  law. 


Tomato  Culture. 

ERNEST  PALM,  ROCHESTER. 

I  generally  use  the  Stone  tomato  for  late  and  the  Earliana  for 
early,  although  any  other  good  variety  might  do  as  well  under  favor- 
able conditions. 

I  sow  my  seed  in  the  hotbed  about  April  1st,  using  a  good  leaf 
mould,  with  a  mixture  of  sand  for  a  surface  soil.  I  expose  my  plants 
to  the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible.  As  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
the  ground  I  do  this  to  harden  them,  which  prevents  checking  growth 
when  transplanted.  I  sow  them  quite  thin  in  the  hotbed  in  order  to 
take  up  enough  mould  with  the  plant  to  give  it  rapid  growth  when 
transplanted. 

By  watering  only  at  night,  keeping  clear  of  weeds  and  keeping 
the  glass  off  the  top  as  much  as  possible,  my  plants  do  not  exceed 
a  growth  of  more  than  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  by  the  middle 
of  May,  or  transplanting  time. 

For  my  field  I  choose,  if  possible,  a  sandy  soil,  being  careful  to 
use  very  little  fertilizer,  as  it  encourages  vine  growth.  I  transplant 
a  little  deeper  when  they  are  set  in  the  bed  and  prefer  using  a  trowel 
in  making  holes,  pressing  the  soil  gently  around  the  roots  of  the 
plant  and  watering  immediately  after  transplanting. 

I  cultivate  and  hoe  as  often  as  possible,  either  on  cloudy  days 
or  in  the  evening  and  never  water  my  plants  when  the  sun  shines. 
I  pinch  off  all  side  shoots  and  tie  to  a  single  stake  for  early  fruit. 

I  have  found  the  cutworm  the  worst  enemy  to  the  plant,  and  when 
they  were  extraordinarily  numerous  I  tie  a  piece  of  newspaper 
around  the  stems  when  transplanting  and  sprinkle,  sulphur  around 
the  roots.  Several  of  my  neighbors  tried  paper  alone  and  lost  their 
plants,  so  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  sulphur  that 
saved  mine,  as  my  loss  was  only  about  one  per  cent. 

By  following  this  method  of  cultivation  I  have  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  earliest  ripe  tomatoes  in  the  vicinity  and  hope 
I  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  more  into  the  market  at  an  earlier 
date  than  ever. 
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First  Annual  Report  of  State  Forester  of  Minnesota. 

BY  PROF.  E.  G.  CHEYNEY,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FOREST  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  MINNESOTA. 

(Copy  of  the  report  referred  to  can  be  had  by  addreMinff  the  State  Forester.  Wm.  T.  Cox, 

Capitol,  St.  PauL) 

We  always  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  first  report  of  any 
new  undertaking  to  see  what  it  promises  for  the  future.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  department 
in  the  state  service.  Will  it  simply  assume  the  titles  given  it  by  law 
and  proceed  to  spend  the  appropriation  allotted  to  it  in  the  easiest 
and  least  disturbing  way?  Will  it  become  a  part  of  the  political 
machine,  a  roosting  place  for  lame  ducks,  using  its  appointive  power 
to  secure  the  votes  of  otherwise  useless  employees?  Or  will  it 
really  be  an  efficient  organization,  gl-asping  the  problems  presented 
to  it  with  a  broad  comprehension  of  its  possibilities,  striving  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state  and  seeking  to  get  value  received  for  every 
penny  expended? 

That  is  the  most  important  question,  and  it  is  answered  in  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  state  forester  of  Minnesota  in  no  uncertain 
tone.  The  whole  report  rings  true  to  the  note  of  efficiency  and 
service.  All  the  men  in  the  new  service  are  technically  trained  men 
or  experienced  woodsmen,  holding  their  positions  through  efficiency. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  report  shows 
the  broad  conception  which  the  forester  has  of  his  duties :  fire  pre- 
vention and  fire  fighting  in  all  its  phases,  including  the  education  of 
its  citizens,  the  disposal  of  slash,  the  protection  of  frontier  towns, 
the  building  of  watch  towers,  the  improvement  of  trails  and 
portages,  the  construction  of  telephone  lines,  the  surveying  and 
mapping  of  tracts  of  absolute  forest  land,  a  study  of  the  extent  and 
distribution  of  the  state's  forests,  the  forest's  share  in  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  the  state,  the  education  of  the  people  at  large  in  the 
value  and  benefits  of  permanent  forests. 

That  outlines  a  far-reaching  and  comprehensive  program. 
Whether  it  can  be  carried  to  completion  in  all  its  branches  in  the 
future  depends  largely  on  the  people  of  the  state,  but  it  shows  that 
the  forester  has  a  true  conception  of  his  large  responsibilities. 

Naturally  the  bulk  of  the  report  deals  with  the  fire  problem, 
the  first  that  the  forester  must  meet  in  any  field.  The  organization 
consists  of  the  state  forester  with  the  assistant  state  forester,  work- 
ing through  a  force  of  fifteen  permanent  district  rangers,  who  in 
turn  have  under  them  a  force  of  temporary  patrolmen.     The  first 
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object  is  fire  prevention ;  the  second  to  extinguish  existing  fires  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Every  effort  is  directed  first  toward  prevention. 
To  those  familiar  with  the  former,  attitude  of  all  those  inter- 
ested in  forest  fires  in  Minnesota,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  whole  report  is  the  truly  wonderful  degree  to  which  all  these 
diverse  interests  have  been  induced  to  cooperate  with  the  new  forest 
service  in  the  protection  of  the  forests. 


Cleaning  riirbt  of  way  for  railroad  througb  dense  timber.    Slash  burned  clean  under 
direction  of  ranger.    Pulp  wood  will  be  hauled  off. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  under  the  "Weeks  law"  gave 
$10,000  for  the  employment  of  patrolmen  to  work  under  the  district 
rangers  on  the  watersheds  of  the  navigable  streams. 

The  railroads  kept  reserves  to  act  as  patrolmen  along  their 
rights  of  way  at  the  call  of  the  rangers  in  the  danger  season,  and 
extended  many  courtesies  to  aid  the  new  service. 

Some  of  the  timber  owners  hired  patrolmen  of  their  own  to 
work  under  the  rangers. 

A  large  number  of  organized  towns  taxed  themselves  to  add 
their  patrolmen  of  the  state  force. 

The  number  of  patrolmen,  and  hence  the  working  efficiency  of 
the  service,  was  more  than  doubled  through  cooperation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  brought  out,  especially 
interesting  because  it  is  a  new  idea,  is  the  protection  of  the  towns 
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in  the  forest  areas  by  the  construction  of  firebreaks  around  them. 
Such  breaks  were  built  only  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  forest  service.  Such  a  break  would  have  saved  any 
one  of  the  numerous  towns  which  have  been  wiped  out  by  forest 
fires  in  the  past  years.  The  method  and  cost  of  construction  makes 
interesting  reading. 

But  even  more  interesting  is  the  description  of  the  great  fire- 
break in  the  great  burnt- 
over  district  devastated 
by  the  tremendous  fires 
which  destroyed  the 
towns  of  Baudette  and 
Spooner  two  years  ago. 
This  work,  made  possible 
by  a  contribution  from 
the  Red  Cross  fund  for 
the  aid  of  the  fire  suffer- 
ers in  that  district,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  firebreaks  in  the 
country  that  has  ever 
been  constructed  for  the 
protection  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive area.  Would  not 
such  systems  of  breaks 
pay  in  every  forested 
area? 

Quite  as  interesting, 
and  probably  the  most 
valuable,  data  in  this  re- 
port is  the  detailed  de- 
scription and  accurate 
cost  data  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  an  extensive  bog 
fire  in  southeast  Polk 
county,  covering  an  area 
of  236  acres,  by  means  of  a  power  ditcher  and  constant  control,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,800.  It  shows  how  serious  these  fires  can  really  be.  The 
moral  drawn  is  that  they  are  very  cheaply  handled  when  small  and 
very  expensive  when  allowed  to  grow.  They  are  usually  totally 
neglected. 


Where  trails  irive  out.  forest  officers  must  build  rafts  to 
cross  the  nameless  lakes— Northern  Cook  county. 
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Although  this  work  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  fighting  nat- 
urally occupies  most  of  the  state  forester's  time  at  present  and  a 
large  proportion  of  his  report,  he  makes  it  distinctly  understood 
that  he  considers  it  only  as  the  preliminary  step  which  will  make 
his  proper  work,  the  scientific  management  of  the  state's  forests, 
possible. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  contained  in  the  report  is  the 
statement  of  Minnesota's  forest  resources.  In  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  legitimate  lumbering  and  inexcusable  fire  loss,  she  still  has  the 
greatest  forests  of  any  state  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
are  spread  over  28,000,000  acres  and  contain  approximately 
75,000,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber,  with  a  value  to  the 
people  of  the  state  equivalent  to  $975,000,000.  Quite  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  is  made  up  of  hard  woods  located  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  state. 

The  report  as  a  whole  is  a  very  good  record  of  the  year's 
work  of  the  state  forest  service — a  virile  record  of  the  achievement 
of  things  worth  while — and  contains  most  valuable  information. 
Its  honest  striving  for  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  its  pointed  calls 
to  the  needs  of  the  future  should  enlist  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  every  true  patriot.  It  is  a  true,  manly  appeal  which  every  one 
should  heed.  If  the  forester  can  attain  the  goal  he  sets  up  for 
himself  in  this  first  report,  the  conservation  of  Minnesota's  forest 
wealth  is  assured. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  space  in  the  report  cannot  be 
given  to  the  "state  forests".  That,  however,  is  not  he  fault  of  the 
report,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  "forests".  Out  of  more  than  two 
million  acres  of  forested  land  actually  owned  by  the  state,  only 
three  pitifully  small  tracts  are  under  the  control  of  the  forester. 
Millions  of  acres  are  wasting  away  in  idleness,  either  in  the 
possession  of  the  state  herself  or  of  private  parties.  Moreover, 
large  areas  of  non-agricultural  lands  are  constantly  reverting  to 
the  state  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  to  be  bought  up  by  the  specu- 
lator, who  alone  profits  in  the  subsequent  sales  and  re-sales  to 
unsuspecting  purchasers.  These  lands  should  be  producing  valu- 
able timber  crops.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  state  of  Minne- 
sota will  soon  turn  over  some  of  them  to  the  state  forester,  so  that 
they  can  be  cared  for  in  a  businesslike  manner,  thus  adding,  with 
their  productiveness,  to  the  wealth  of  the  state. 
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Awards  in  Horticultural  Dept.  Minn.  State  Fair,  1912. 


Number  of  Elxhibitors.  53  Number  of  Entries,  965 

CLASS  87.     APPLES. 
(Open  to  all.) 
Judffe:     LeRoy  Cady,  St.   Anthony  Park. 

ColUetion  of  16   nani€d  varietisa:  920.00        $16.00        $10.00        $6.00 

First,   P.   H.    Perry,   Exeebior;   second,   Mrs.    S.   R.   Spates,   WayzaU;   third,  D.  C. 
Webster,  La  Cretftent;  fourth,  J.  A.  Howard,  Hammond. 

CoUeetion  of  Un  named  varietiet:  $16.00        $10.00        $  8.00        $6.00 

First,  D.  C.  Webster ;  second,  P.  H.  Perry ;  third,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates ;  fourth,  Geo.  W. 
Strand,  Taylors  Falls. 

CLASS    88.     APPLES. 
(Commercial   Exhibits.) 
Judse:    A.  R.  Kohler.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Be9t  tmole  box,  any  variety:  $16.00        $10.00        $  7.00        $6.00       $S.OO 

First,  D.  C.  Webster ;  second,  P.  H.  Perry ;  third,  F.  L  Harris ;  fourth,  W.  M.  McDon- 
ald, Excelsior ;  fifth,  H.  B.  Avery,  Excelsior. 
Beet  three  boxee,  any  variety:  $20.00        $16.00 

First,  D.  C.  Webster:  second,  W.  M.  McDonald. 
Beet  five  hoxee,  any  variety :  $25.00        $20.00        $15.00 

First,   D   C.   Webster;   second,   P.    H.    Perry;   third,    Excelsior   Fruit   Growers  Am'ii., 
Excelsior. 
Beet  ten  boxee,  any  variety:  $50.00        $40.00        $80.00 

First,  D.  C.  Webster;  second,  F.  I.  Harris;  third,  J.  A.  Howard,  Hammond. 
Beet  ten   {two  layer)   boxee:  $20.00        $16.00        $10.00        $5.00 

First,     P.  H.  Perry;  second.  Excelsior  Fruit  Growers'  Ass'n. ;  third,  D.  C.  Webster; 
fourth,  A.  B.  Lyman,  Excelsior. 

CLASS    89.     APPLES. 
(F/>r  professionals.) 
Judge:     LeRoy  Cady. 
Collection  of  named  varietiee:  $60.00         $30.00        $20.00 

First,  F.  I.  Harris;  second,  J.  A.  Howard;  third,  A.  B.  Lyman. 

Single  Platrs:     Ist,  $1.00;  2nd,  $.76;  8rd,  $.50. 

Antonovka : — First,  A.  B.  Lyman ;  second.  F.  L  Harris. 
Anie: — First,  F.  L  Harris;  second,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Anieim: — First.  A.  B.  Lsnnan ;  second,  J.  A.  Howard;  third.  Thomas  Redpath. 
Brett: — First,  F.  I.  Harris;  second,  A.  B.  Lyman;  third,  Thomas  Redpath. 
Borovinca: — First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second.  Carl  G.  Steller;  third,  Thomas  Redpath. 
Chrietmae: — First,  Ceo.  W.  Strand;  second,  A.  B.  Lyman;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 
Evelyn: — First.  A.  B.  Lyman. 
Fameuee: — First,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Gideon : First,  A.  B.  Lyman ;  second,  F.  I.  Harris ;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Gt/ftert :— First.  F.  L  Harris;  second,  J.  A.  Howard. 
Iowa  Beauty: — First,  J.  A.  Howard;  second,  F.  I.  Harris. 
Jewell* e  Sweet: — First,  Thomas  Redpath. 

Jewell* e  Winter : — First,  Thomas  Redpath ;  second,  J.  A.  Howard ;  third,  H.  F.  Busse, 
Merriam  Park.  St.  Paul. 

Lor^e  L: — First,  F.  L  Harris;  second,  Thomas  Redpath;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Lonofield : — First.  A.  6.  Lyman ;  second,  Carl  G.  Steller ;  third.  Thomas  Redpath. 

Lowland  Raspberry : — First,  A.  B.  Lyman ;  second.  H.  F.  Busse. 

Milwaukee : — First,  J.  A.  Howard ;  second,  F.  I.  Harris. 

Plum.b'e  Cider: — First,  A.  B.  Lyman. 

Red  TTtne :— First.  A.  B.  Lyman. 

St.  Lavjrenee : — Second,  F.  I.  Harris ;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Superb: — First.  A.  B.  Lyman. 

Utter : — First,  A.  B.  L}rman ;  second,  F.  I.  Harris ;  third,  Thomas  Redpath. 

University: — First,  F.  I.  Harris;  second,  A.  B.  Lyman;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Walhridge:— Second,  J.  A.  Howard;  third,  F.  I.  Harris. 

Yahnke: — First,  Thomas  Redpath;  second.  F.  I.  Harris. 

Yellow  Sweet : — Second,  A.  B.  Lyman. 

Yellow  Traneparent : — First,  Carl  G.  Steller :  second,  J.  A.  Howard. 
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Single  Plates  :     1st,  $8.00 ;  2nd.  $2.00 ;  8rd,  $1.60 ;  4th,  ILOO ;  6th.  $.50. 

ChaHamctf i—FinU   Carl  G.   Steller;  second.  A.   B.   Lyman;   third.   G«o.   W.   Strand; 
foarth.  F.  L  Harris. 

Duehest : — First,  Carl  G.  Steller ;  second.  Geo.  W.  Strand ;  third.  J.  A.  Howard ;  fourth. 
P.  L  Harris;  fifth,  Thomas  Redpath. 

i/idemai :— First.    Carl   G.    Steller;   second,    Thomas    Redpath;   third.    A.    B.    Lyman; 
fourth.  H.  F.  Busse. 

Malinda: — First.  A.  B.  Lyman;  second.  J.  A.  Howard;  third.  F.  L  Harris. 

MeMahon : — First,  J.  A.  Howard  ;  second.  F.  L  Harris ;  third,  Thonuui  Redpath ;  fourth, 
A.  B.  Lyman. 

.   Northwestern  Greening: — First.   F.   I.  Harris;  second,  J.  A.  Howard;  third.  Carl  G. 
Steller;  fourth.  A.  B.  Ljrman;  fifth.  Thomas  Redpath. 

Okabena : — First,  F.  I.  Harris ;  second,  J.  A.  Howard ;  third,  H.  F.  Busse. 

PatteWa  Greening : — First,  A.  B.  Lyman  ;  second,  Carl  G.  Steller ;  third.  J.  A.  Howard ; 
fourth.  Geo.  W.  Strand ;  fifth,  F.  I.  Harris. 

Peerless: — First.    F.    L    Harris;   second,    A.    B.    Lyman;   third,   H.    F.    Busse;   fourth. 
Thomas  Redpath;  fifth.  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

Wealthy :— First,  F.  I.  Harris  ;  second.  Thomas  Redpath ;  third.  Carl  G.  Steller ;  fourth. 
Geo.  W.  Strand;  fifth.  J.  A.  Howard. 

Wolf  River: — Fir^t.  Thomas  Redpath;  second,   Ernest   Ziemer,   St.   Bonifacius;  third, 
F.  L  Harris ;  fourth,  Carl  G.  SteDer ;  fifth,  J.  A.  Howard. 

CLASS  90.     APPLES. 
(For  Amateurs.) 

Judge:     A.  R.  Kohler,  St  Paul 

Collection  of  named  varieties:  $40.00         $26.00         $16.00 

First,  P.  H.  Perry ;  second,  D.  C.  Webster ;  third,  W.  J.  Tinifley,  Forest  I^ke, 

Single  Plates:     1st,  $1.00;  2nd.  $.76;  8rd.  $.60. 

Anis: — First,  F.  J.  Butterfield.  Lons:  Lake;  second,  H.  L.  Popenoe,  Alexandria. 

Anisimi — First,  H.  B.  Avery,  Excelsior;  second,  P.  H.  Perry;  third,  W.  M.  McDonald. 

Antonovka:—F\Tai.  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  D.  C.  Webster;  third,  F.  J.  Butterfield. 

Brett:— First,  D.  C.  Webster;  second,  P.  H.  Perry;  third,  W.  J.  Tingley. 

Borovinea :— First,  W.  M.  McDonald ;  second,  P.  H.  Perry ;  third,  F.  J.  Butterfield. 

Christmas:— First,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Evelyn:— Tint,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Fameuse: — First.  P.  H.  Perry. 

Gideon: — First,  Ronald  Olson,  Mankato ;  second,  D.  C.  Webster;  third,  C.  M.  Jenson, 
Albert  Lea. 

(7i/6ert :— First,  F.  F.  Farrar,  White  Bear;  second.  W.  J.  Tingl^;  third,  D.  C.  Webster. 

Iowa  Beauty: — First,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates,  Wayzata;  second,  P.  H.  Perry;  third,  Ronald 
Olson. 

JeweWs  Winter: — First,  Ronald  Olson;  second.  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates. 

Lord^s  L :— First.  D.  C.  Webster ;  second.  W.  J.  Tingley. 

Lonofield:—¥\r%U  H.  B.  Avery :  second,  W.  M.  McDonald ;  third,  D.  C.  Webster. 

Red  Wine: — First.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker,  Excelsior. 

Su%>erh: — First,  W.  J.  Tingley. 

r«to/«fcy:— First,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Uttsri—Titnt,  D.  C.  Webster. 

Universiiy : — First,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hazard,  Excelsior,  Minn ;  second,  P.  H.  Perry,  Excelsior. 
Minn. ;  third,  Paul  Burtzlaff.  Stillwater. 

Yahnke : — First,  P.  H.  Perry ;  second,  W.  J.  Tingley,  Forest  Lake,  Minn. 

Yellow  Sweet :— Second,  W.  J.  Tingley. 

Ye  low  Transparent : — First,  P.  H.  Perry ;  second,  C.  M.  Jenson.  Albert  Lea,  Minn. ; 
third.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Knowles,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

Single  Plates:     1st,  $8.00;  2nd,  $2.00;  8rd,  $1.60;  4th,  $1.00;  6th,  $.60. 

Charlamoff  :—F\nt,  Ronald  OlFon ;  second,  W.  M.  McDonald;  third,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Skates; 
fourth.  W.  J.  Tingley;  fifth,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Duchess : — First.  W.  M.  McDonald  ;  second,  D.  C.  Webster ;  third,  P.  H.  Perry ;  fourth, 
F.  J.  Butterfield;  fifth,  Frank  Moris.  Lake  Elmo. 

Hibernal: — First,    F.    F.    Farrar:   second,    Chas.    F.    Nelson,    Braham;   third.    Ronald 
Olson ;  fourth,  G.  A.  Mason,  Maple  Plain ;  fifth,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker. 

MaUnda : — First.  H.  B.  Avery ;  second.  W.  M.  McDonald ;  third,  G.  A.  Mason ;  fourth, 
Ronald  Olson ;  fifth,  C.  M.  Jensen. 

MeMahon:— Fint,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Haiard;  second,  D.   C.  Webster;  third.  Ronald  Olson; 
fourth.  lArs.  S.  R.  Spates;  fifth.  Frank  Moris. 

Northwestern  Greening: — First,  H.   B.   Avery;  second.  D.   C.  Webster;  third,   W.   M, 
McDonald;  fourth,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  fifth,  Fred  Maltby,  Rich  Valley. 

Ofcodeiia :— First,  W.  M.  McDonald;  second,  P.  H.  Perry;  third,  H.  B.  Avery;  fourth. 
Fred  MaHby ;  fifth,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates. 

Patten's  Greening: — First,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates;  second,  W.  M.  McDonald;  third,  D.  C. 
Webster ;  fourth,  P.  H.  Perry ;  fifth,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hazard. 

Pe«rl««s:— First.   P.   H.   Perry;  second,  W.  M.  McDonald;  third,  Mrs.   S.   R.   Spates; 
fourth,  Frank  Moris ;  fifth.  D.  C.  Webster. 

WsaUhy:—Fint.  D.  C.  Webster;  second,  P.  H.  Perry;  third,  W.  M.  McDonald;  fourth, 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates ;  fifth,  H.  B.  Avery. 

Wolf  Kiwrz—First,  W.  M.  McDonald;  second.  P.  H.  Perry;  third,  Ronald  Olson. 
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CLASS  9L  'grabs  AND  HYBRIDS. 
(Op«n  to  AU.) 
Judge:    L«Roy  Cady»  St.  Anthony  Park. 
ColUetion  of  Un  tiamsd  varUtieMi  I  8.00        I  6.00        I  4.00        $2.00 

First,  P.  H.  Perry:  second,  Carl  G.  Steller;  third,  J.  A.  Howard;  fourth*  Geo.  W. 
Strand. 

SiNOLi  Platbs:    1st,  $1.60;  2nd,  $1.00;  Srd,  $.60.    ' 

Dartt : — First,  D.  C.  Webster ;  second,  H.  Vollenweider,  La  Crescent ;  third,  F.  L  Harria. 

SaHv  Strawberry:— First,  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  Frank  Moris;  third,  W.  J.  Ttn^ley. 

FarUMuU: — First,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hazard:  second,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates. 

FIoretiM :— First,  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  W.  M.  McDonald;  third,  Paul  BurtxlafL 

GicUon:— First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Generoi  Grant : — First,  Chas.  F.  Nelson ;  second,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Hydop :—FirBi.  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second,  W.  J.  Tingley;  third,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Lyman's  Pro^:— First,  F.  F.  Farrar;  second,  Carl  G.  StcUer;  third.  P.  H.  Perry. 

Minnesota: — First,  J.  A.  Howard;  second,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  third,  Chas.  F.  Nekon. 

Montreal  fieaaty :— First,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Orange : — Vint,  C.  M.  Jenson ;  second,  J.  A.  Howard ;  third,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker. 

Pickett* 9  i—Fint,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Pride  of  Minneapolis : — First,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates;  second,  F.  J.  Butterfield;  third. 
Thomas  Ralpath. 

Sweet  Russet :— First,  P.  H.  Perry ;  second,  Geo.  W.  Strand ;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Transcendent: — First,  Ronald  Olson;  second,  F.  L  Harris;  third,  Alfred  J.  DaTia* 
Minneapolis. 

Virainia: — First,  H.  Vollenweider;  second,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  third,  F.  L  Harris. 

Whitney :— First,  P.  H.  Perry ;  second,  Carl  G.  Steller ;  third,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spatea. 

Seedling  Winter  Crab : — First,  G.  A.  Mason ;  second,  Hamlin  V.  Poore,  Bird  Island  ; 
third,  Thomas  Redpath,  Waysata,  Minn. 

CLASS  92.    SEEDLING  APPLES. 
(Open  to  All) 

Judges:    LeRoy  Cady,  St   Anthony  Park;  Chas.   Haralson,   Ezeelsior; 
Wyman  Elliot,  Minneapolis. 

Cotteetiont  $50.00        $80.00        $20.00 

First,  T.  E.  Perkins ;  second,  A.  B.  Lyman ;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 
Summer  Variety:  $  6.00        $  4.00        $  2.00        $1.00 

First,  T.  E.  Perkins;  second,  A.  B.  Lyman;  third,  H.  H.  Pond,  Minneapolis:  fourth. 
Thomas  Redpath. 
FaU  Variety,  not  sweet :  $  6.00        $  4.00        $  2.00 

First,  Thomas  Redpath;  second,  J.   A.   Howard;  third,  A.  B.  Lyman. 
FaU  Variety,  not  sweet:  $  6.00        $  4.00        $  2.00        $1.00 

First.  Thomas  Redpath;  second,  T.  E.   Perkins;  third,  A.  B.  Lyman;  fourth,  T.   K. 
Perkins. 
Winter   Variety,   not   sweet:  $10.00        $  8.00        $  4.00        $2.00 

First,  J.  A.  Howard;  second,  Mary  A.  Knowles;  third,  J.  A.  Howard;  fourth,  Thomas 
Redpath. 
Winter  Variety,   not  sweet:  $10.00        $  8.00        $  4.00        $2.00 

First,  A.  B.   Lyman;  second,  T.  E.   Perkins;  third,  Thomas  Redpath;  fourth,  G.    A. 
Mason. 
Sweet    Variety:  $  6.00        $  4.00        $  8.00 

First,  A.  B.  Lyman ;  second,  A.  B.  Lyman ;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

CLASS  98.     PLUMS. 
(Open  to  AU.) 
Judges:     Wyman   Elliot,  Minneapolis;   Chas.   Haralson,   Excelsior. 
Best  ten  named  varieties:  $10.00        $  6.00        $  4.00 

First,  J.  A.  Howard;  second,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  third,  Dewain  Qook,  Jeffers. 
CoUeetion:  $16.00        $  8.00        $  7.00 

First,  J.  A.  Howard ;  second,  Geo.  W.  Strand ;  third,  Dewain  Cook. 

Single  Platbs:..  1st,  $1.00;  2nd,  $.76;  8rd.  $.50. 

Bender: — First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second,  J.  A.  Howard;  third,  Marion  DeWitt, 
Hammond. 

Brittlewood : — First,  Geo.  W.  Strand ;  second,  J.  A.  Howard ;  third,  Marion  DeWitt. 

Black  Hawk : — First.  Dewain  (}ook  ;  second,  J.  A.  Howard ;  third.  Marion  DeWitt. 

Cheney :— First,  W.  J.  Tingley ;  second,  Alfred  J.  Davis ;  third,  (5eo.  W.  Strand. 

DeSoto: — First.  Ronald  Olson;  second,  (}eo.  W.  Strand;  third,  E.  G.  Bnestvedt, 
Sacred  Heart. 

Emerald: — First,  Dewain  (}ook ;  third.  J.  A.  Howard. 

Eureka: — First,  J.  A.  Howard;  second,  Dewain  Cook;  third,  Marion  DeWitt. 

Forest  Garden: — First,   Ernest   Ziemer,   St.    Bonifaeius;  second,  Mrs.   S.   R.   SiMitaa: 
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third.  Chaa.  F.  Nabon. 

Hawkeyez—FinU  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second,  J.  A.  Howard;  third,  Marion  DeWitt. 

New  ulmi — ^Firat,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  seeond.  J.  A.  Howard;  third,  C.  M.  Jenaon. 

Oche^da: — First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  seeond.  J.  A.  Howard. 

i?ocip/or<i:— First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  seeond,  Marion  DeWitt;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Shipper's  Pride -.—First,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Stoddard:— First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second,  J.  A.  Howard :  third,  Marion  DeWitt. 

SwrpriM r^First,  Donald  Winston,  Tonka  Bay;  second,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  third,  J.  A. 
Howard.. 

Ro.linoetone :— First,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates ;  second,  Geo.  W.  Strand ;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

Terry:- First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second,  J.  A.  Howard;  third,  Marion  DeWitt. 

ffeavcr:— First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second,  H.  F.  Busse;  third,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Spates. 

Wolf  CUnggione :— First,  Geo.  W.  Strand ;  second,  Ronald  Olson ;  third,  J.  A.  Howard. 

>FvatU :— First,  Geo.  W.  Strand;  second*  Hamlin  V.  Poore;  third,  W.  J.  TinffleF. 

CLASS  94.    MISCELLANEOUS. 
(Open  to  All.) 
Judges :    Wyman    Elliot,    Minneapolis;    Chas.    Haralson,    Excelsior. 

Compost   Chsrru:  I  1.00        I    .76        I    .60 

First,  C.  M.  Jenson ;  second,  Ernest  Ziemer ;  third.  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

SesdUng  of  Japan  Hybrid  Piums :  $  6.00        $  8.00 

First,  J.  A.  Howard;  second,  Mrs.  A.  Brackett,  Excelsior. 

Sesdiing  Plums:  t  6.00        I  4.00        $  8.00 

First,  W.  J.  Tingley ;  second,  Alice  Kerredge,  Minneapolis ;  third,  H.  F.  Basse 

CLASS  96.    GRAPES.' 
(Open  to  AU.) 
Jndses:    Wyman  Elliot,  Minneapolis;  A.  W.  Latham,  Minneapolis. 
CoUsetiofii  120.00        $16.00        $10.00        $8.00 

First,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  second,  P.  H.  Perry;  third.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  fdorth,  (Seo. 
W.  Strand. 

Single  Platbs:    1st,  $1.00;  2nd,  $.76;  8rd,  $.60. 

Agawam : — First,  P.  H.  Perry ;  second,  Fred  C.  Averill ;  third,  (Seo.  W.  Strand. 

Aminia:— First,  Fred  C.  AverilL 

Brighton :— First,  Fred  C.  Averill ;  second.  (Seo.  W.  Strand ;  third,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Cottage : — First,  Fred  C.  Averill ;  second,  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

Campbell's  Early :— First,  Fred  C.  Averill ;  second,  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

Dacikeae:— FirstT  Fred  C.  Averill;  second,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker. 

Early  Victdr :— First,  Mis.  S.  E.  Barker;  second,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  third,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Eldorado : — First,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker ;  second,  Fred  C.  AveriU. 

Emjpire  State :—FiT8t,  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  Mrs.  S.  £.  Barker;  third,  Fred  C.  AverilL 

Green  If ountom :— First,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Herbert :— First,  Fred  C.  AverUi 

/otia:— First,  Fred  C.  AveriU. 

JanesvUlsi—Fint,  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  third,  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

Lindtey:— First,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Lady : — First,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker ;  second,  Fred  C.  AveriU ;  third,  P.  H.  Perry. 

tfartJba :— First,  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  third,  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

Maesaeoit :— First,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Moors's  Diamond:— First,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  second,  P.  H.  Perry;  third,  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

Nia^ra :— First.  Fred  C.  AveriU;  second,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  third,  (Seo.  W.  Strand. 

Poeklington:— First,  Fred  C.  AveriU ;  secoi&d,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  third,  Geo.  W.  Strand. 

Pokeepsie  Red : — First,  Mis.  S.  E.  Barker ;  second,  P.  H.  Perry ;  third,  Fred  C.  AveriU. 

Tssgraph: — First,  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  third,  Fred  C.  AverilL 

TFiWer :— First,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Woodruff  Red: — First,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  second,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Barker;  third,  P.  H.  Perry. 

Wordon: — ^First,  H.  VoUenweider;  second,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  third,  Mrs.  S.  EL  Barker. 

Wyoming  Red:— First,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  second,  (}eo.  W.  Straifd;  third,  P.  H.  Perry. 

SiNOLB  Plates:     1st,  $1.60;  2nd,  $1.26;  8rd,  $1.00;  4th,  $.76. 

Beta:— First,    (Seo.   W.    Strand;   second,    Alfred    J.    Davis;    third,    G.    O.    Bergan, 

Sacred  Heart. 
Concord: — First,  Fred  C.   AveriU;  second,  Mrs.   S.   E.   Barker;  third,  P.  H.  Perry; 

fourth,  (5eo.  W.  Strand. 
DeZaicKire: — First,  P.  H.  Perry;  second,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  third,  Geo.  W.  Strand. 
Moore's  Sarhf: — First,  Fred  C.  AveriU;  second,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Tilk>tson;  Eureka;  third, 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Barker. 
SingU  Variety  Seedling  .—First,  Frank  Stifter,  Cokata 
Single  Variety  SeedUng  .—First,  Frank  Stifter,  Cokato,  $8.00. 
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How  to  Develop  a  Top- Working  Orchard. 

F.   W.   KIMBALL,  WALTHAM,    (SO.   MINN.  IIORT.  SOCIETY). 

The  underpinning  is  what  makes  for  success  in  top-working, 
and  unless  that  is  secure  you  have  builded  on  the  sands.  Were  I  a 
young  man,  I  would 
select  seeds  from  the 
hardiest  of  our  Minne- 
sota grown  apples  and 
from  them  raise  the  | 
seedling  root  on  which  2. 
I  would  graft  the  Hi-  ^ 
bernal  cion,  and  I 
would  thus,  I  think, 
have  a  good  strong  un- 
derpinning to  start  on. 
When  these  Hibernal 
trees  were  three  years 
old  I  would  set  them  in 
the  orchard  row  and 
later  top-work.  When 
once  set  in  orchard 
row  they  should  be  de- 
veloped by  continuous 
cultivation  for  at  least 
five  or  six  years,  and 
longer  would  be  better. 
As  we  have  the  sun- 
scald  to  contend  with, 
we  should  use  every  ef- 
fort to  protect  our  trees 
from  its  ravages.  At 
Mr.  Gaylord's  'sugges- 
tion, I  tried  on  a  few 
trees  the  experiment  of 
trimming  off  all  limbs 
on  the  northeast  side 
and  kept  that  side  bare 
for  a  number  of  years. 
At  the  time  it  made 
them  look  very  lop-sided,  but  as  soon  as  given  a  chance  they  bal- 
anced themselves  up  and  made  good  looking  trees.    The  tendency 
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of  this  trimming  was  to  cause  them  to  make  a  heavy  growth  on  the 
south  and  west  sides  and  so  to  a  great  extent  to  protect  themselves. 

I  believe  it  desirable  to  develop  a  low  top,  as  a  low  top  tends 
to  protect  the  stem  or  trunk,  and  it  does  not  get  the  effect  of  the 
winds  as  does  the  high  topped  tree,  and  at  time  of  gathering  the 
crop  is  more  easily  picked. 

Trees  are  not  injured  by  sun  scald  till  they  have  attained  con- 
siderable size,  so  that  they  concentrate  and  hold  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
So  if  one  wishes  he  can  plant  a  root  qf  asparagus  or  a  Crandall 
tree  currant  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  tree  at  the  time  of  setting, 
and  by  the  time  the  tree  gets  growth  enough  so  it  might  injure  the 
asparagus  or  currant  would  afford  great  protection. 

Now  while  I  prefer  starting  at  the  very  root,  I  would  advise 
any  one  that  has  ready  grown  hardy  trees,  such  as  Hibernal,  Vir- 
ginia crab.  Duchess,  and  probably  many  others,  and  is  desirous  of 
raising  some  choice  winter  apples,  that  they  start  in  and  top-work, 
and  they  will  be  surprised  at  how  soon  they  can  have  a  cellar  filled 
with  the  choicest  of  winter  apples.  At  the  present  time  there  seems 
a  large  field  for  selection  of  varieties,  yet  I  feel  that  there  are  but  a 
few  varieties  that  have  had  long  enough  trial  in  this  latitude  to  war- 
rant trying  them  on  a  large  scale,  but  if  we  have  no  more  trying 
seasons  than  we  have  had  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  that 
would  be  safe  is  large,  and  the  range  from  early  winter  to  late 
spring  and  of  quality  that  would  or  should  suit  a  king. 


Horticultural  Notes  of  Last  Season. 

C.   M,  JENSON,  ALBERT  LEA,   (SO.   MINN.   HORT.  SOCIETY). 

About  the  first  horticultural  work  that  I  did  last  season  was 
to  spray.  I  had  a  few  trees  that  were  infested  with  the  oyster-shell 
scale,  so  along  in  March  I  covered  the  trees  with  a  lime-sulphur 
wash,  using  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  each  of  lime  and  sulphur 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water.  It  being  my  first  attempt  at  making  a 
lime-sulphur  solution,  I  know  that  I  did  not  get  it  quite  right,  but  it 
gave  good  results  as  it  was. 

Later  in  the  season  I  sprayed  all  of  my  bearing  trees  with 
what  is  known  as  the  iron-sulphide  solution.  It  is  made  by  using  a 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  solution,  of  a  strength  of  eight  pounds  each 
of  lime  and  sulphur  to  every  fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  adding  two 
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or  three  pounds  of  copperas  that  has  been  thoroughly  dissolved  in 
water.  When  the  copperas  is  added  to  the  lime-sulphur  the  mix- 
ture turns  black.  When  the  spray  first  dries  on  the  trees  it  is  a 
slate  color,  but  in  a  few  days  it  turns  to  a  reddish  brown.  With  the 
summer  spray  I  used  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  every  fifty 
gallons. 

The  copperas  is  used  to  make  the  spray  adhere  better  than  the 
ordinary  lime-sulphur  mixture.  I  have  been  told  that  neither 
fungous  diseases  nor  jnsects  were  very  bad  last  season,  so  I  do  not 
know  how  much  credit  to  give  the  spraying,  but  I  do  know  that 
what  fruit  I  had  was  better  than  any  I  have  raised  in  previous 
years.  Those  trees  that  were  infested  with  the  scale  were  given  an 
extra  heavy  application  of  the  summer  spray,  and  I  noticed  that 
their  foliage  had  a  very  healthy,  dark  green  color  all  through  the 
season.  I  think  that  it  would  pay  the  fruit  growers  to  experiment 
with  the  diflferent  lime-sulphur  solutions  as  they  are  claimed  to  be 
ahead  of  bordeaux  mixture  for  all  purposes. 

For  several  seasons  past  I  have  been  doing  a  little  top-working. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  put  in  some  new  varieties  of  apples,  of 
which  one  was  the  Delicious.  As  I  wanted  that  variety  to  fruit  as 
quickly  as  possible  I  gave  it  the  best  place,  as  I  then  thought,  by 
grafting  it  in  the  very  top  of  a  large  Hibernal.  Nearly  all  the 
other  varieties  top-worked  at  the  same  time  have  fruited,  but  I  am 
still  waiting  for  those  Minnesota  grown  Delicious.  Next  time 
when  I  want  quick  results  I  am  going  to  use  a  good,  strong  branch 
at  the  center  of  the  tree.  Of  the  newer  varieties  of  apples  that 
fruited  for  me  the  past  season,  I  shall  mention  only  a  few :  Wilson's 
June,  top-worked  on  Hibernal,  bore  heavily.  The  apples  are  of  a 
beautiful  dark  red  color  and  of  good  quality.  Another  variety, 
which  I  received  as  the  Gravestein,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  large 
yellow  apple,  of  good  quality  and  is  said  to  be  a  fine  keeper.  Three 
small  trees  of  the  Black  Annette,  one  top-worked  on  Hibernal  and 
two  root-grafted,  bore  heavy  crops.  For  quick  results,  the  Long- 
field  as  a  fall  apple  and  the  Black  Annette  as  a  winter  apple  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Some  of  the  plum  trees  bore  a  heavy  crop.  I  had  an  extra 
early  seedling  plum,  of  medium  size,  that  I  thought  was  pretty  good 
until  I  saw  what  they  had  at  the  state  fair.  After  that  I  wasn't  so 
sure.  The  Red  June  and  Omaha  plums,  top-worked,  fruited  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  Omaha  especially  grew  to  an  extra  large  size. 
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GARDEN  HELPS 

Conducted  by  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

Edited  b7  Mbs.  S.  W.  Oould.  2644  Humboldt  Avenue  So.. 
Minneapolis 

^ 

A  Good  Garden  Rule. — Do  all  the  work  in  the  garden  you  possibly 
can  in  the  fall,  thus  avoiding  the  spring  rush. 

Save  all  the  autumn  leaves.  Make  a  compact  heap  of  them.  It  will 
be  worth  many  dollars  to  you  next  year. 

Japanese  lily  bulbs  do  not  reach  this  country  until  November.  There- 
fore heap  fresh  manure  over  the  place  where  you  wish  to  plant  them,  and 
you  can  have  unfrozen  ground  in  which  to  plant  them. 

You  can  have  the  earliest  sweet  peas  by  preparing  the  ground  for 
them  now.  Also  try  planting  a  part  of  them  in  November.  They  do  not 
make  any  growth  until  spring  but  will  be  much  earlier  than  those  planted 
then,  and  some  claim  their  flowers  are  much  larger. 

Field  mice  do  $8,000,000  of  damage  each  year.  They  not  only  eat 
almost  every  kind  of  root  and  bulb  but  also  destroy  fruit  trees.  Do  not 
mulch  your  borders  and  beds  until  after  the  ground  has  frozen,  and  they 
have  found  winter  quarters.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  poisoned  bait 
about  the  beds  before  covering  in  case  any  of  them  venture  in. 

All  hardy  shrubs  that  do  not  bloom  in  the  spring  can  be  pruned  now, 
also  vines  and  hardy  roses. 

As  soon  as  the  annuals  and  perennials  have  been  killed  by  the  frosts 
the  garden  can  be  given  its  last  cleaning.  Annuals  should  be  pulled  up, 
and  perennials  cut  off  about  three  inches  above  the  ground.  Then  weed  the 
entire  garden  and,  last  of  all,  bum  all  of  the  refuse,  that  no  seeds  of  weeds 
are  left  for  another  year  and  no  place  is  given  insects  to  hide  in  during  the 
winter.  Be  sure  to  bum  any  foliage  that  is  diseased.  Be  on  the  lookout  for 
any  winter  nests  of  garden  pests  and  burn  them. 

If  you  have  any  unoccupied  land  to  be  used  next  spring  plow  or  spade 
it  now.    The  snow,  rain  and  frost  will  mellow  it  and  kill  the  insects. 

Poppies  and  corn  flowers  can  be  planted  in  November  for  early  bloom- 
ing next  year. 

A  mulch  of  manure  can  be  given  all  trees  and  shrubs,  the  bulb  beds, 
and  perennials  that  die  down  to  the  grotind  in  fall.  This  mulch  to  be  given 
after  the  ground  is  frozen.  Cover  perennials  that  do  not  die  down  but  carry 
their  green  hearts  through  the  winter  (such  as  canterbury  bells  and  fox 
gloves)  first  with  a  little  brush  and  then  with  leaves,  cornstalks  or  straw. 
The  covering  must  not  be  so  heavy  as  to  exclude  the  air,  as  these  plants 
are  more  often  killed  by  rotting  than  by  the  cold. 
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Look  for  the  Program — to  reach  you  about  Nov.  12th.  There  will  be 
plenty  in  it  to  interest  every  one  of  our  members.  Won't  you  come  to  the 
meeting:  and  enjoy  it  with  us? 

Prof.  John  Craig. — Recent  information  brin^  rews  of  the  death  of 
John  Craig,  professor  of  horticulture  at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Prof.  Craig  was  also  secretary  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society.  No  one  connected  with  horticulture  in  this  country  is  better 
known  than  Prof.  Craig,  and  his  death  will  be  sincerely  lamented  by  a  host 
of  friends.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  an  annual  gath- 
ering of  the  Pomological  Society  some  years  ago  and  well  appreciates  his 
worth. 

List  of  Native  Ornamental  Plants. — In  the  October  number  of  our 
monthly  a  very  complete  list  of  ornamental  plants,  prepared  by  Miss 
Eloise  Butler,  curator  of  the  wild  botanical  gardens  maintained  by  the 
Minneapolis  parks,  was  published,  covering  four  pages  of  fine  type.  That 
we  may  have  this  list  for  distribution  as  called  for,  100  copies  have  been 
struck  off,  and  any  one  desiring  a  copy  for  his  own  use  or  to  send  away 
will  be  furnished  one  upon  application  to  this  office  without  expense.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  list  and  has  been  prepared  with  a  great  deal  of  labor  by  one 
who  is  fully  competent  to  do  this  work.  We  hope  these  lists  will  go  into 
the  hands  of  many  who  would  appreciate  them  and  make  use  of  them  in 
ornamental  plantings  about  the  home. 

Annual  Flower  Show. — The  Minnesota  State  Florists  will  hold  a 
flower  show  in  the  Auditorium,  St.  Paul,  November  8,  9,  11  and  12.  It  is 
expected  this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  shows  ever  held  in  the  West.  The 
exhibits  will  consist  mainly  of  chrysanthemums,  which  will  be  at  their  best 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  will  also  be  shown  table  decorations, 
potted  plants,  ferns,  palms,  orchids  and  carnations.  Considerable  money  is 
being  expended  for  decorative  effects  and  lighting.  The  show  will  be  well 
worth  seeing.  Premium  lists  may  be  obtained  from  S.  0.  Dysinger,  St  Paul, 
Secretary  of  the  Florists*  Association.  Mr.  August  Swan  son  will  be  the 
superintendent  of  the  exhibit.  .  President  Farquhar,  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  will  give  a  stereopticon  lecture  one  evening,  showing 
pictures  of  flower  collections  he  has  made  in  his  European  travels. 

SuLZER  Apple  Packing  Bill. — In  this  number  will  be  found  a  copy  of 
the  apple  packing  and  grading,  bill  which  has  just  passed  the  National 
Congress  and  become  a  law.  It  will  be  interesting  reading  especially  for  the 
apple  growers  of  the  state,  and  indirectly  for  all  apple  buyers,  as  its  use  will 
certainly  raise  the  grade  of  apples  put  upon  the  market  and  go  a  long  ways 
towards  assuring  honest  packing.  As  we  understand  it,  the  packing  of 
apples  and  marking  them  as  permitted  under  this  bill  is  an  optional  affair, 
but  as  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  the  result  of  persistent  effort  on  the  p^rt  of 
the  larger  fruit  growers  of  the  country,  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  be  given  a  fair  triaU  It  would  certainly  be  refreshing  to  buy  gtpples 
marketed  in  this  way  that  would  turn  out  uniformly  the  same  kind  of  stock 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
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wlMiB  you  may  p«rbape  Intereit  to  become  a  member  of  the  •ocletj— at  least  he  should  derlre  benefit  from 
Iti  reading.    By  dlstxlbatlng  In  this  way  the  twelre  magaalnes  reoelred  dnrlng  the  year  1911,  at  the  begin- 


pM  a  eloth  bonnd  Tolnme  oontalnlng  all  the  magaslaes  for  1911  and  mnch  other  Interesting  matter, 

fall  Index  of  all  Its  contents,  entitled  *«Trees,  PnlU  and  Flowers  of  Minnesota/*  a  handsome  book  for  your 
libraiy  and  inralnable  for  reference. 
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Evergreens  on  the  Farm. 

GEO.   H.   WHITING,  NURSERYMAN,  YANKTON,  S.   D. 

There  are  not  enough  evergreens  on  the  farms  of  the  northwest, 
not  as  many  as  there  should  be,  or  would  be,  if  the  farmers  really 
knew  how  well  they  might  grow  them  of  how  valuable  they  are 
for  the  farm,  the  home  and  the  stock  yards.  I  still  maintain,  as  I 
have  often  before,  that  one  row  will  be  worth  about  as  much  as  ten 
rows  of  deciduous  trees,  and  the  cost  is  immensely  less. 

For  beauty  and  ornament  there  really  is  nothing  that  adds  to 
the  cheerfulness  and  comfort  of  the  prairie  home  during  the  winter 
months  like  a  generous  supply  of  evergreens  around  the  buildings 
and  yards.  They  give  shelter  when  most  needed  and  smile  on  us 
with  their  green  freshness  when  there  is  no  other  green  thing  in 
sight. 

It  is  really  very  hard  to  realize  what  a  vast  improvement  a  few 
evergreens  are  to  a  farm.  "But,"  says  the  average  farmer,  "we  can- 
not grow  evergreens  in  this  country;  it's  too  dry."  Now  that  is 
just  where  you  are  mistaken.  If  you  are  bordering  on  the  dry  belt, 
the  evergreen  is  just  the  tree  that  you  should  plant,  that  is,  provided 
you  plant  the  right  varieties,  for  they  will  really  stand  a  dry  soil  and 
climate  much  better  than  the  deciduous  trees,  as  the  nature  of  the 
foliage  makes  the  evaporation,  or  transpiratibn,  much  less  than  it  is 
with  the  deciduous  trees;  that  is,  the  foliage  does  not  give  off  so 
much  moisture  as  that  of  the  deciduous  trees ;  therefore  it  takes  less 
moisture  to  keep  the  trees  alive  and  keep  up  the  growth.  So  if  you 
are  in  a  dry  location  do  not  hesitate  about  planting  the  evergreen, 
but  choose  varieties  that  are  native  in  the  dry  western  sections. 
For  high,  dry  ground,  I  would  place  them  in  the  following  order: 
ponderosa,  or  bull  pine;  red  cedar,  Colorado  blue  spruce.  Black 
Hills  spruce,  dwarf  mountain  pine,  Scotch  pine,  jack  pine,  American 
white  spruce  and  the  Austrian  pine. 
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Any  of  the  varieties  named  are  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  prairie  sections  of  western  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  of 
the  Dakotas. 

The  white  pine,  arbor  vitae,  Norway  spruce,  Douglas  spruce, 
concolor  spruce  and  other  varieties  of  this  class,  do  better  east  of 
the  center  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  though-  sometimes  they  do  well 
west  of  this  line  where  sheltered  by  other  trees,  but  they  do  not 
endure  the  dry  atmosphere  so  well  as  the  first  list  named. 

Now  in  regard  to  methods  of  handling,  size,  age,  etc.  A  great 
many  do  not  seem  to  know  or  understand  that  the  evergreen  as  a 
rule  is  very  slow  of  growth  for  the  first  three  to  five  years.  The  tiny 


Grove  of  mixed  evergreens— on  farm  of  Peter  Si  verts,  at  Canby. 

seedlings  usually  grow  from  one  to  two  inches  in  height  the  first 
year  and  need  shade  and  protection  in  other  ways.  They  should  be 
transplanted  at  one  to  two  years  of  age,  and  then  again  about  two 
years  later ;  in  about  two  years  thereafter,  at  about  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  they  are  of  about  the  right  size  and  age  for  the  farmer  to 
plant,  when  they  will  be  found  about  as  profitable  as  at  any  other 
size.  They  should  be  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  at  this  size 
they  will  begin  to  make  good  annual  growths,  say  from  one  to  three 
feet  per  year. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  that  a  great  many  make  in  getting  the  tiny 
one  or  two  year  old  seedlings  (not  transplanted),  and  some  even 
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think  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  plant  the  seed.  Either  of  these  are 
almost  sure  to  result  in  absolute  failure. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  if  you  choose  the  proper  varieties  of  the 
proper  sizes,  get  trees  that  are  alive  when  you  receive  them,  and 
then  do  your  work  properly,  you  are  sure  to  succeed.  Remember, 
the  trees  should  be  transplanted  ones  that  have  a  good  supply  of 
fibrous  roots.  They  must  not  have  the  roots  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
drying  winds  at  any. time  enough  to  cause  them  to  dry  out,  because 
the  sap  of  the  evergreen  family  is  of  a  resinous  nature  and  when 
once  dried  it  hardens  and  forms  into  a  wax  or  gum  that  cannot  be 
softened  by  the  application  of  water.  IT  IS  PAST  REDEMP- 
TION. The  sap  cannot  again  be  thinned  without  the  application 
of  dry  heat  to  such  a  degree  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  the 
tree. 

Remember  that  evergreens  do  not  require  a  large  amount  of 
water  at  one  time,  but  the  roots  must  be  kept  constantly  moist. 
There  is  nothing  very  hard  about  growing  evergreens,  and  there  is 
a  whole  lot  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  having  them  on  the  farm. 


The  proper  time  to  raise  plants  from  seeds  of  both  perennials  and 
biennials  is  as  soon  as  the  seeds  of  this  season's  flowers  ripen.  With  an 
almost  avaricious  pleasure  the  keen  gardener  watches  the  ripening  pods  of 
some  choice  flowers  in  order  that  he  may  be  ready  to  gather  and  dry  them 
on  paper  in  some  safe  place  to  sow  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Some  of  the  showiest  flowers  we  have  are  thus  easily  grown  and  with 
so  little  trouble  in  the  doing  that  it  amounts  to  a  pleasure  to  the  doer. 
The  most  prominent  varieties  which  occur  to  our  mind  are  delphiniums, 
foxglove,  canterbury  bells,  columbine,  gaillardia,  lychnis,  gypsophila 
(baby's  breath),  arabis  (rockcress),  achillea,  oriental  poppy,  phlox  and 
hollyhocks.  There  are  many  more  desirable  kinds  of  the  larger  flowers, 
but  the  foregoing  j^st  makes  a  dozen,  let  us  say,  indispensable  garden 
favorites. 


Dynamite  in  the  Orchard. — In  the  northwestern  Pacific  states  dyna- 
mite is  largely  used  for  clearing  land  of  tree  stumps;  but  a  more  novel  ap- 
plication  is  to  drill  holes  from  two  to  five  feet  into  the  soil  and  to  explode 
dynamite  cartridges  in  them,  in  order  to  break  up  and  loosen  the  subsoil. 
This  process  may  be  carried  out  on  land  where  orchards  have  already  been 
planted,  the  quantity  of  dynamite  used  varying  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  pounds  an  acre. 

Explosives  are  also  being  used  very  largely  in  the  western  states  for 
digging  ditches,  especially  in  swampy  clay  ground.  Slanting  holes  are 
punched  at  intervals  of  about  two  feet  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  ditch; 
the  middle  hole  is  loaded  with  two  or  thre  cartridges,  the  explosion  of  which 
serves  to  detonate  the  charges  in  the  other  holes,  with  the  result  that  a 
mile  or  more  of  ditch  may  be  blasted  simultaneously. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Farmer's  Garden. 

p.  M.  PETERSON,  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  ST.  PAUL. 

Why  is  it  that  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  Minnesota  farmers 
have  gardens  from  which  they  can  get  a  good  variety  of  vegetables 
for  the  table?  Some  farmers  answer  the  question  by  asking- 
another.  "What's  the  use?  We  have  plenty  of  meat  and  potatoes 
and  bread  and  butter.  Why  go  to  all  this  trouble  when  more 
important  things  are  constantly  demanding  our  attention?"  Others 
say,  *'It  is  cheaper  when  we  want  any  fruit  or  vegetable  to  go  to 
town  and  buy.  It  is  gathered  and  ready  to  use.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  put  it  on  the  table."  A  third  class  of  farmers  admit  that  a 
good  kitchen  garden  is  a  mighty  nice  thing  to  have  but  beg  oflf  with 
the  excuse  that  they  don't  know  how  to  raise  garden  truck.  Inas- 
much as  there  is  plenty  of  good  printed  material  on  this  last  phase 
of  the  subject  at  the  disposal  of  each  and  every  farmer  I  shall  not 
concern  myself  about  it  but  shall  confine  my  attention  to  the  first 
two  phases,  the  need  of  variety  and  the  comparative  cost  of  veg"e- 
table  products. 

The  modern  farmer  does  not  hesitate  to  spend  good,  hard- 
earned  money  for  large  silos  and  expensive  machinery,  in  order  that 
his  cows  may  have  good  palatable  food  all  winter.  He  also  changes 
the  green  food  from  time  to  time  or  mixes  several  kinds  together. 
Does  his  personal  love  for  his  cows  and  his  fond  desire  to  see  them 
smile  with  content  and  satisfaction  prompt  him  to  do  this?  That 
may  be  true  of  James  J.  Hill,  who  has  plenty  with  which  to  satisfy 
his  personal  whims  and  fancies,  but  the  ordinary  farmer  knows  that 
this  method  of  feeding  lifts  him  out  of  the  mire  of  debt  and  leaves 
him  high  and  dry,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  Succulent 
feed  and  variety  do  not  give  such  great  results  because  of  their  food 
content  alone,  but  because  they  aid  in  digestion  and  enable  the  cow 
to  extract  a  larger  per  cent  of  food  material  out  of  the  other  feeds. 

This  economical  ration  keeps  the  animal  in  a  more  healthy  con- 
dition and  increases  her  working  capacity.  If  this  holds  true  in 
one  case,  why  should  it  not  hold  true  in  another?  Is  it  not  just  as 
important  that  you  keep  yourself  in  a  perfect  state  of  health?  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  you  must  turn  your  attention  to  the  garden, 
with  its  palatable  vegetables  and  delicious  fruits.  Do  you  and  your 
family  go  to  your  noon-day  meal  with  a  joyful  anticipation,  or  is 
eating  another  of  the  daily  tasks  that  must  be  performed  to  enable 
you  to  keep  above  the  sod?  Picture  a  well  prepared  table,  with 
tempting  soup,  greens,  vegetable  salad  and  berries,  and  compare  it 
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with  the  ordinary  meal.    Why  not  have  the  food  that  you  like  and 
which  is  at  the  same  time  better  for  you  ?    Undoubtedly  you  have 
these  things  occasionally,  but  they  should  be  a  part  of  your  daily 
diet.    It  puts  both  you  and  the  boys  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to  go 
out  and  do  a  good  day's  work.    How  about  that  boy  of  yours  ?    Are 
you  having  the  same  trouble  that  your  neighbor  is  having,  that  of 
keeping  him  on  the  farm  and  away  from  the  city?    I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  solve  that  question  than  to  feed  him  well.     When  he 
goes  to  town  with  a  load  of  wheat  and  gets  his  dinner  at  a  lunch 
counter,    he    may    get    a 
mighty  poor  meal,  but  it 
appeals   to    him,   and   he 
eats  it  with  a  relish,  be- 
cause it  is  something  diff- 
erent from  his  daily  diet. 
He  goes  home  with  the 
wrong    impression,     that 
the  city  is  the  place  for 
him,  where  luxury   is   in 
great  abundance.     Let  us  . 
make  living  on  the  farm 
seem  worth  while  by  fur- 
nishing the  table  with  the 
good  things  that  are  near 
at  hand. 

In  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  buying  ber- 
ries and  vegetables  in- 
stead of  producing  them 
yourselves,  you  should  take  into  account  three  things :  First,  will 
you  actually  buy  these  things  as  you  need  them  ?  Second,  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  product  when  you  buy  it?  And,  lastly,  what  is 
the  actual  cost  of  production?  It  is  well  and  good  when  spring 
opens  up  and  the  seeding  is  in  full  swing  to  pigeon-hole  the  garden 
question  with  the  promise  that  this  summer  you  will  go  to  town 
regularly  and  purchase  a  good  supply  of  these  more  desirable  things 
for  the  table.  That  is  an  easy  way  to  dispose  of  the  matter,  and 
your  wife  may  be  temporarily  satisfied  unless  she  has  heard  that 
same  excuse  for  the  last  ten  years.  Later  on  in  the  spring,  when 
asparagus,  greens,  onions,  radishes  and  lettuce  should  be  a  part  of 
your  daily  diet,  you  may  be  too  busy  to  let  so  minor  a  question  com- 
mand your  attention.    When  the  strawberry  season  comes  you  are 
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Still  busy,  and  the  shortcake  you  like  so  well  is  a  minus  quantity. 
Thus  the  summer  passes,  and  you  are  not  only  deprived*  of  these 
luxuries  in  summer  but  the  winter  supply  of  canned  goods  is  also 
lacking. 

If  perchance  you  are  a  man  of  your  word,  you  go  to  town  and 
lay  in  a  daily  or  bi-weekly  supply,  but  a  supply  of  what?  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  present  day  gardener  is  careful  about  bringing  in  fresh 
products,  but  after  the  grocer  has  had  them  a  day  or  two,  lying  in 
the  sun,  with  plenty  of  flies  aqd  dust  around,  they  have  lost  much 
of  their  crispness  and  most  of  their  flavor.  The  berries  may  have 
been  dumped  out  by  each  customer  who  is  suspicious  of  the  bottom 
layer,  and  you  get  them  in  a  very  unsanitary  condition.  Why  be 
satisfied  with  these  conditions  when  you  can  produce  them  easily 
and  cheaply  in  your  own  garden  ? 

A  one-half  acre  plot  will  supply  the  ordinary  family  with  a  large 
variety  of  fresh,  crisp  vegetables  and  a  few  of  the  more  common 
tTerries,  at  a  cost  far  below  the  market  price.  According  to  govern- 
ment statistics  in  1900,  the  average  value  of  one  acre  of  garden  stuflF 
was  $147.17,  while  that  of  wheat  was  only  $11.65.  This  applied  to 
market  gardens,  where  large  amounts  went  to  waste  because  of 
their  perishable  nature  and  the  variation  in  market  demands.  The 
state  of  Illinois  carried  out  some  interesting  experiments  on  a  half 
acre  plot.  As  far  as  possible  they  conducted  it  just  as  you  would 
do  in  supplying  your  own  table.  An  accurate  account  was  kept  of 
all  the  labor  except  the  harvesting  and  the  seed.  The  products 
themselves  were  valued  at  the  average  market  price.  In  1904,  at  the 
slight  expense  of  $27.73,  a  crop  worth  $136.81  was  produced.  The 
average  yearly  income  for  the  five  years  was  a  net  profit  of  $74.85, 
which,  at  that  rate,  would  be  $149.70  per  acre.  These  figures  are 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice,  as  they  represent,  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  for  an  experiment  station  to  do  so,  the  actual  condi- 
tions on  the  farm. 

A  few  statistics  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Gibbs  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  what  can  be  done  under  market  gardening  conditions.  This  year 
(1911)  his  onions  averaged  $395.00  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  $60.00, 
which  does  not  include  the  hauling  of  manure.  From  a  beet  patch, 
slightly  less  than  an  acre  in  size,  he  realized  approximately  $425.00. 
The  cost  of  production  was  less  than  that  of  onions.  From  a  large 
field  of  Holland  cabbage  Mr.  Gibbs  obtained  a  yield  of  twenty-two 
tons  per  acre,  which  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $6.50,  yielding 
a  gross  income  of  $143.00.  The  cost  in  this  case  can  be  compared 
very  favorably  with  that  of  a  potato  crop. 
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Mr.  Wyman  Elliot  has  a  small  patch  of  strawberries,  1-32  of 
an  acre  in  size,  from  which  he  picked  230  quarts  this  summer.  If 
they  were  retailed  at  ten  cents  a  quart,  the  receipts  would  have  been 
$23.CX),  or  $736.00  per  acre.  His  land  is  in  an  exceptionally  good 
condition,  and  the  plants  were  grown  quite  close  together,  but  it 
gfives  you  some  idea  of  what  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale. 

From  Mr.  Phinney's  figures,  concerning  vacant  lot  gardens  in 
Minneapolis,  I  find  that  one  man  realized  $158.25  from  an  eighth  of 
an  acre.  Another  obtained  $165.45  from  a  plot  one-sixth  of  an  acre 
in  size.  The  soil  was  in  average  condition,  but  every  inch  of  ground 
ivas  utilized.  These  men  clerked  in  a  shoe  department  and  gar- 
dened at  odd  times,  which  averaged  two  hours  a  day.  The  products 
were  sold  at  retail  prices. 

Not  all  of  the  cases  cited  are  applicable  to  farm  conditions.  In 
fact,  the  cost  on  a  half  acre  plot  could  quite  often  be  reduced  by 
the  farmer.  He  could  work  in  the  garden  at  odd  times,  when  be- 
cause of  rain,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  finds  it  too  late  to  go  to 
the  field.  In  many  cases  the  children  can  help,  learning  how  to 
be  useful  instead  of  inventing  mischievous  pranks. 

So  far  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  market  value  of 
the  products.  The  question  naturally  arises,  how  will  this  decrease 
the  actual  cost  of  living?  B.  W.  Snow  has  answered  this  question 
in  a  comparatively  recent  issue  of  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer.  For 
three  years  he  kept  an  account  of  the  cost  of  his  food  stuffs.  The 
first  two  years  he  had  no  garden  and  the  average  daily  cost  per  man 
was  the  same  each  year,  35.4  cents.  The  next  year  he  raised  his 
own  garden  truck  and  found  that  he  had  saved  7.5  cents  per  day. 
For  a  family  of  eight  this  woud  be  a  daily  saving  of  60  cents,  or 
$219.00  per  year. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  deserving  of  your  most  careful  attention. 
Do  not  put  it  off  until  the  last  minute,  but  get  out  your  catalogs 
now  and  make  your  plans  for  the  following  spring.  Aim  to  have 
all  of  the  good  things  that  you  and  your  family  like  and  plenty  of 
them.  One  year's  trial  will  convince  you  that  you  did  not  start  soon 
enougrh. 


Cabbage  storing  is  rather  simple  and  easy.  The  shrinkage  is  small.  A 
cheaply  constructed  bank  or  hillside  root  cellar,  or  a  basement  under  almost 
any  farm  building,  is  the  only  storehouse  necessary.  This  should  not  be 
too  dry  and  should  be  a  place  which  could  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about 
40  or  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  This  is  often 
accomplished  by  opening  the  doors  to  let  in  the  cool  night  air  and  closing 
them  to  keep  out  the  warmer  air  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Later, 
of  course,  the  doors  must  be  kept  closed  continuously  to  prevent  freezing. 
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Growing  New  Fruits. 

AN    EXERCISE   CONDUCTED   AT  THE   LATE   MEETING  OF    THE    SOCIETY    BY 

CHAS.  HARALSON,  SUPT.  OF  MINN.  STATE  FRUIT-BREEDING 

FARM,  EXCELSIOR. 

Chas.  Haralson:  As  this  is  a  question  and  answer  exercise  I 
will  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  talk  on  the  subject,  but  would  like  to 
have  you  ask  the  questions.  If  I  can  answer  them  I  will  do  so ;  if 
not,  there  are  some  in  the  audience  who  can. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  Tell  us  how  we  are  going  to  get 
that  thousand  dollar  seedling? 

Mr.  Haralson :  We  have  nothing  at  present  that  will  come  near 
to  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Will  it  not  take  twenty-five  years  to  prove  its 
hardiness  ? 

Mr.  Haralson :  Yes,  it  will  take  all  of  that  to  get  reports  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  to  get  reports  from  localities  where  hardiness  is 
the  main  object.  In  the  meantime,  we  might  be  able  to  get  a  good 
apple.  There  are  some  very  good  seedling  apples  down  in  the  fruit 
rooms.  Some  of  the  fruit  down  there  is  of  the  very  best  quality  in 
every  way,  but  I  do  not  know  how  the  tree  will  be  when  put  under 
propagation.  It  may  take  a  long  time  to  find  out  whether  a  seedling 
is  worth  while  to  propagate. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  I  believe  you  will  get  a  number  of  seedlings  that 
will  come  so  near  it  in  twenty-five  years  from  now  that  you  will  have 
to  divide  the  prize  money  among  a  dozen  different  kinds. 

Mr.  Husser :  We  have  the  Wealthy,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  beat 
that. 

Mr.  Haralson :  Yes,  the  Wealthy  is  a  hard  apple  to  beat.  WTiat 
we  are  looking  for  is  an  apple  as  good  as  the  Wealthy,  with  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Malinda  and  hardy  as  the  Duchess. 

Mr.  Wedge:  What  sort  of  varieties  would  you  say  would  come 
nearest  to  producing  that  kind  of  an  apple? 

Mr.  Haralson :  I  would  not  say  exactly ;  we  have  to  try  a  good 
many  combinations. 

Mr.  Wedge:  Would  you  not  naturally  try  what  would  seem  to 
you  the  most  promising? 

Mr.  Haralson :  I  would  try  such  varieties  as  Duchess,  Hibernal 
and  others  equal  in  hardiness  as  one  parent ;  Jonathan,  Delicious,  Rome 
Beauty,  etc.,  for  the  other  parent,  to  represent  quality  and  long  keep- 
ing. If  we  can  combine  hardiness,  long  keeping  and  quality  from 
such  varieties,  we  may  obtain  the  desired  apple  very  soon.  We  are 
prepared  to  make  thousands  of  crosses  and  combinations  to  obtain 
this  much-desired  apple. 

With  breeding^  plums  I  find  the  Burbank  and  Wolf  plums  make 
the  best  combinations  of  all  the  varieties  I  have  tried.  Nearly  all  the 
seedlings  from  these  crosses  have  been  bearing  fruit  equal  to  either 
parent.  A  large  per  cent  of  seedlings  grown  from  seed  of  the  Wolf 
plum  will  bear  plums  equal  to  its  parent.  When  we  find  as  good  a 
combination  in  apples  as  the  Burbank  and  Wolf  are  in  plums,  we  shall 
soon  have  the  $1,000  apple. 
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Mr. :    I  planted  a  lot  of  Wyant  seeds,  some  that  I  selected 

from  the  trees,  and  this  year  is  the  first  full  crop  that  they  bore,  and 
there  is  not  a  single,  solitary  tree  in  the  whole  lot  as  good  as  the  Wyant 
from  which  I  selected  the  pit. 

Mr.  Haralson :  I  have  had  the  same  experience  with  the  Wyant, 
and  also  with  the  Terry.  If  we  want  to  get  something  better  than 
Terry  and  Wyant  we  have  to  grow  seedlings  from  something  else. 
There  was  another  plum  called  the  Odegaard.  It  is  not  known  very 
much.  It  was  first  introduced  by  H.  T.  Odegaard,  of  Brookings,  S.  D. 
It  is  a  good  plum  and  is  equal  to  the  best  wild  plum.  We  thought  so 
well  of  it  that  while  I  was  at  Brookings  we  planted  a  lot  of  seed  and 
grew  several  hundred  seedlings  from  it,  and  out  of  the  whole  lot  there 
was  not  a  single  one  as  good  as  the  original. 

Mr.  Kellogg :    What  is  your  experience  with  the  Brittlewood  ? 

Mr.  Haralson :    I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 


Apple  seedlings  at  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm.  • 

Mr.  Moore :  It  is  one  of  the  largest  plums  we  have,  and  it  is  of 
good  quality.  However,  it  is  something  on  the  order  of  the  Surprise 
— it  will  not  bear  fruit.  I  have  had  Brittlewoods  old  enough  to  bear 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  and  have  not  got  any  fruit. 

Mr.  Haralson:  Talking  about  hybrids  or  crosses  between  the 
Wolf  and  the  Burbank,  we  have  close  to  400  hybrids.  There  are  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  that  are  all  good.  These  plums  (indicating)  were 
picked  from  two-year-old  trees,  so  that  they  bear  very  early.  They  are 
something  on  the  same  order  as  Prof.  Hansen's  hybrid,  the  Skuya, 
and  the  Opata,  and  those  sorts,  only  I  think  they  are  of  larger  size. 
They  are  more  valuable  commercially,  and  I  think  of  better  keeping 
quality. 

Mr.  Kellogg :    When  will  you  begin  distributing  those  scions  ? 

Mr.  Haralson :  As  soon  as  we  can  propagate  enough  stock.  We 
would  rather  send  out  trees  than  scions.  Here  is  No.  21  (indicating), 
a  seedling  of  Burbank  crossed  with  Wolf,  which  has  been  propagated, 
and  trees  will  be  ready  for  next  year.  This  is  an  early  plum.  It  is 
ripe  August  5th.  It  is  a  freestone,  and  specimens  measure  one  and 
three-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  very  small  pit.  I  think  I 
sent  Mr.  Wedge  some  specimens  of  this  plum.  There  are  others  bet- 
ter, but  this  is  certainly  very  early  and  promising.        Digitized  by  ^OOqIc 
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Mr.  Wedge :  It  certainly  is  a  fine  plum,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to 
me  when  I  opened  the  box  Mr.  Haralson  sent  me. 

Mr.  Haralson:  Here  is  one,  No.  12  (indicating).  They  are  a 
yellowish  red,  red  on  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other.  Here  is  an- 
other seedling  (indicating)  I  picked  which  measured  one  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  Wedge:    Is  that  a  Wolf  seedling? 

Mr.  Haralson:  Yes,  they  are  all  hybrids;  it  is  the  Burbank 
seedling  crossed  with  the  Wolf. 

Mr.  Husser :    Has  any  one  tried  grafting  on  nuts  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  I  am  just  starting  to  do  that  on  a  small  scale. 
I  am  just  getting  the  material  together.  I  have  not  done  an)rthing 
so  far  except  getting  wild  hazelnuts  wherever  I  find  any  material  that 
is  good,  and  after  a  while  we  will  do  some  crossing  work  with  filberts. 

Mr.  Wedge:    Have  you  done  anything  with  3ie  pear? 

Mr.  Haralson :  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  work  with  the  pear. 
I  did  a  good  deal  last  year  and  expect  to  do  more  next  year. 

Mr.  Kellogg :    What  do  you  top- work  the  pear  on  ? 

Mr.  Haralson :  I  have  not  done  any  top-working  with  the  pear 
outside  the  greenhouse.  I  have  been  using  the  wild  hawthorn  as  stock, 
but  it  does  not  make  a  good  union.  It  heals  all  right,  but  the  union  is 
poor. 

Mr.  Husser :    Did  you  say  you  used  the  hawthorn  for  pears  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  Yes,  but  it  does  not  make  perfect  union,  and  I 
suppose  the  tree  would  be  short-lived. 

Mr.  Pond :    Will  the  pear  make  a  union  with  the  apple? 

Mr.  Haralson:  It  will,  but  I  would  not  expect  the  tree  to  live 
more  than  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Husser :    Have  you  used  the  mountain  ash  ? 

Mr.  Haralson :    I  have,  but  it  does  not  make  a  good  union. 

Mr.  Husser :    Have  you  been  doing  anything  for  pear  blight  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  I  don't  know  of  anything  to  do  except  cutting 
out  the  wood  that  is  affected. 

Mr.  Wedge :  Cover  the  tree  with  netting  so  that  the  insects  can- 
not get  at  it.    How  is  that.  Prof.  Beach? 

Prof.  Beach :    That  is  one  way  but  not  the  only  way. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Will  not  the  air  or  the  wind  carry  the  germs 
through  the  netting? 

Prof.  Beach :  Speaking  of  the  pear  blight  germ,  the  pear  blight 
holds  over  winter  in  the  margin  between  the  old  blight  and  the  new 
wood,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  starts  to  flow  little  drops  will 
ooze  out,  and  if  you  keep  bees  they  will  carry  that  liquid  into  the 
blossom  of  the  pear  when  they  are  looking  for  the  nectar  of  the  blos- 
som. The  pear  blossoms  furnish  the  best  possible  place  for  the  germs. 
Insects  that  crop  th^  tender  young  twigs  may  carry  the  blight  in  that 
way  from  one  tree  to  aqother.  It  comes  in  different  ways,  but  I  think 
the  principal  way  in  which  pear  blight  is  distributed  is  through  insects. 

Mr.  Pond :    Is  the  blight  germ  of  the  apple  and  pear  identical  ? 

Prof.  Beach :    Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  We  have  had  a  singular  experience  with  an  apple 
tree.    Sometimes  the  whole  tree  is  blighted  and  will  not  bear  anything ; 
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sometimes  it  will  go  to  work  without  any  fussing  and  give  us  a  good 
crop. 

Prof.  Beach :  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  suscepti- 
bility to  blight.    We  have  some  pear  trees  that  will  not  blight. 

Mr.  Cox :    Dare  you  name  them  ? 

Prof.  Beach.  Why,  certainly.  One  is  the  Fluke  pear.  It  comes 
from  the  old  French  strain,  and  it  was  sent  to  me  under  the  French 
name,  but  because  it  stood  in  his  dooryard  we  asked  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  our  state  to  change  the  name  to  Fluke,  and  we  call  it 
the  Fluke  pear.  That  pear  seems  to  be  remarkably  blight  resisting.  It 
is  only  of  medium  size  and  only  of  medium  quality.  We  have  another 
one,  the  Orel  No.  IS ;  that  is  Russian.  We  have  that  still  standing  in 


An  attrsctiye  nook  in  T.  E.  Perkins*  Malinda  aeedlinff  orchard,  at  Red  Wing. 

the  orchard,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  trees  that  has  remained  since 
the  pear  orchard  was  planted  in  1888.  At  first  we  had  a  number  of 
pears  planted,  but  the  trees  blie:hted  badly,  and  then  later  a  blizzard 
came  along  which  swept  everything  else  away  except  the  Fluke,  and  that 
stands  away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  orchard.  Mr.  Patten  has 
seen  it  and  Jcnows  that  it  is  remarkably  free  from  blight.  It  seems 
also  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  They  have  a  weather  bureau  station  at 
Charles  City,  and  that  office  holds  the  record  for  cold  in  Iowa,  and 
that  pear  stands  in  Mr.  Patten's  grounds,  vigorous,  healthy  and  free 
from  blight.      So  we  are  using  these  two  pears. 

Mr.  Gardner :    How  about  the  Longworth  ? 

Prof.  Beach :    It  is  very  vigorous  and  hardy,  but  it  does  not  bear. 

Mr.  Gardner :    I  have  one  thirty  feet  high  that  has  borne  for  fif- 
teen years.    Some  years  it  has  borne  a  heavy  crop. 

Mr.  Wedge:    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Haralson  whether  he  has 
had  any  success  with  the  Beta  seedling  grape,  and  whether  he  has  suc- 
ceded  in  fruiting  any.    Mr.  Pfaender  told  me  he  thought  it  had  been  * 
introduced  by  crossing  with  the  Concord. 
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Mr.  Haralson :  There  is  s6me  domestic  blood  in  the  Beta  grape, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Concord  or  whether  it  is  Brighton. 
Ten  per  cent  would  be  straight  domestic  type,  foliage  and  bunches 
are  a  little  more  compact,  of  which  only  a  small  percentage  are  hardy. 
There  is  a  large  percentage  of  the^e  seedlings  that  are  not  hardy. 
Probably  one  in  a  hundred  are  hardy ;  the  rest  are  rather  weak  and  do 
not  amount  to  anything.  As  the  real  Beta  seedling  comes  pretty  true 
to  seed  in  most  cases  it  is  desirable  to  plant  it.  Just  about  the  same 
size  of  berries  and  the  same  quality  and  so  forth.  There  is  an  oc- 
casional vine  that  has  a  little  larger  berry  than  the  Beta  and  probably  a 
little  better  quality. 

Mr.  Gardner:  Are  those  that  come  true  to  name  from  seed 
hardy  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:    Yes,  same  as  the  Beta,  or  even  more  so. 

Mr.  Wedge :  Have  you  anv  that  are  a  distinct  improvement  upon 
the  Beta? 

Mr.  Haralson :  Yes,  I  think  we  have  quite  a  few  that  are  better 
and  are  larger  bunches  than  the  Beta,  and  also  have  larger  berries, 
and  I  think  they  are  of  a  better  quality. 

Mr.  Wedge :    How  many  seedlings  have  vou  grown  of  the  Beta  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  I  think  we  have  sonte  thirteen  thousand  on  the 
place.  We  have  fruited  some  six  hundred  and  out  of  these  there  are 
over  one  hundred  that  I  consider  better  than  the  Beta. 

Prof.  Beach :  Were  the  blossoms  protected  so  no  outside  pollen 
could  get  in? 

Air.  Haralson :  I  'don't  think  they  were  protected,  the  seed  was 
gathered  at  the  station.  T  think  there  is  a  very  small  chance  of  getting 
mixed  witli  any  other  variety,  as  they  blossom  nearly  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  Concord  and  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Wedge:  You  had  some  that  were  crossed,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  with  the  Briq^hton? 

Mr.  Haralson :  Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  several  thousand,  but  they  have 
not  come  into  bearing.    I  think,  however,  they  will  start  in  next  year. 

Mr.  Husser :  Don't  vou  think  the  blight  can  be  overcome  by 
proper  pruning  of  trees?  We  have  in  our  neighborhood  some  Trans- 
cendant  crabs,  and  the  man  pruned  them  quite  severely,  and  it  looked 
as  though  he  had  ^iven  the  trees  pretty  rough  treatment,  but  they 
did  not  blight,  while  the  next  neighbor's  blighted  badly. 

Mr.  Haralson :  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  verymuch  about 
blight  because  I  have  never  had  very  much  to  do  with  it. 

Col.  Burnap:  My  experience  in  the  treatment  of  blight  shows 
that  the  best  method  to  apply  is  to  take  the  axe  and  trim  the  tree  off 
just  below  the  ground.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Sahler :  What  is  the  matter  with  a  plum  tree  that  does  not 
grow  for  f\\e  or  six  years  ? 

^Fr.  Haralson:  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  any  tree  that  stands  in 
ground  where  water  collects  will  not  do  well. 

Mr.  Sahler :  It  is  not  on  low  ground,  but  it  is  on  rich  ground.  I 
have  a  Northwestern  Greening  apple  tree  that  is  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Wedire:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Haralson  how  his  ever-bearing 
strawberries  are  doini^  at  the  station. 
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Mr.  Haralson :  I  have  been  working  on  a  different  proposition  on 
ever-bearing  strawberries  than  other  ever-bearing  strawberry  breeders. 
I  have  been  using  as  one  parent  either  the  Senator  Dunlap  or  the  wild 
strawberry  from  Alaska.  I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  very  good  seedlings. 
They  make  plants  just  as  good  as  either  the  Alaska  or  Senator  Dunlap 
itself.  They  seem  to  be  very  produc- 
tive, but  only  a  small  percentage  of 
seedlings  turn  out  to  be  ever-bearing. 

Mr.  Gardner:  How  is  the  Alaska 
itself? 

Mr.  Haralson:  It  is  a  small  berry, 
has  good  foliage,  is  a  good  plant 
maker,  and  the  berries  are  a  little 
larger  than  the  native  grown  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Gardner:  Is  it  a  continuous 
bearer? 

Mr.  Haralson:  Yes,  I  think.it  is; 
anyway  I  found  some  this  fall.  They 
are  different  in  that  the  blossoms  do 
not  come  in  a  cluster,  the  blossoms 
come  on  a  single  stem  from  the  plant. 
I  expect  good  results  using  the  Alaska 
as  stock  for  breeding  ever-bearing 
strawberries. 

Mr.  Gardner:  Have  you  used  the 
Pan-American  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  I  use  it  with  the 
Senator  Dunlap  and  the  Alaska. 

Mr.  Gardner:  What  is  the  result  of 
those  crosses  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  ,  I  have  got  quite  a 
number  of  good  seedlings.  They  bore 
some  fruit  this  fall.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  some  one  could  dig  up  a 
few  strawberries  under  the  snow  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Sahler:  On  good  soil  how  old 
will  a  plum  tree  be  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  I  think  a  plum  tree 
will  grow  as  long  as  you  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Sahler:  Well,  what  if  you  give 
it  good  care  and  then  it  dies? 

Mr.  Haralson:  In  most  cases  our 
native  plums  have  been  affected  with  disease  on  the  foliage  for  sev- 
eral years.  This  disease  is  killing  our  plum  trees.  If  spraying  is 
done  every  year  there  will  not  be  be  so  much  of  it,  and  the  trees 
will  do  better. 

Mr.  Sahler:    When  a  tree  gets  sunscald  is  there  any  remedy  to 
overcome  that  after  it  has  started? 


A  cluster  of  iMo.  108.  one  of  T.  E.  Perkins' 
most  yaluable  Malinda  apple  seedling. 
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Mr.  Haralson:  I  do  not  think  so;  I  would  cut  a  tree  down  if  it 
was  sun-scalded. 

Mr.  Sahler :    What  if  it  is  a  valuable  tree  ? 

Mr.  Haroldson:  I  would  cut  it  down  anyway,  better  dig  it  out 
and  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Philips:  Any  tree  that  is  killed  by  sunscald  is  not  very 
valuable. 

Mr.  Sahler :    Well,  what  if  there  is  fruit  on  them? 

Mr.  Philips :    They  don't  bear  much  after  they  are  sick. 

Mr.  Wedge :  A  neighbor  of  mine  wants  to  laiow  if  there  is  any 
other  way  of  producing  a  hybrid  except  by  crossing  the  blossoms  ? 

Mr.  Haralson:  I  don't  know  of  any.  There  has  been  quite  a 
lot  of  work  done  in  trying  to  unite  the  buds,  and  I  have  been  working 
quite  a  good  deal  myself,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  can  be  done  or 
not.    Prof.  Hansen  can  probably  tell  something  about  that. 

Prof.  Hansen :  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  I  say 
now  the  less  I  would  have  to  take  back  afterwards.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  hybrids.  We  have  chopped  out  a  great  number  of  ttiem  because 
there  were  two  shoots  from  the  bud.  l^ch  half  of  the  bud  made  its 
own  part  of  the  tree,  but  we  have  a  number  left  that  are  intermediate. 
It  is  a  difficult  thin^  to  do,  but  I  would  not  say  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  graft  a  hybnd. 

Mr.  Jordan :  Where  can  we  get  hardy  apple  seeds  for  root  graft- 
ing? Something  that  will  not  freeze  and  thaw  to  death  in  our  dry 
soil. 

Mr.  Cashman:  We  have  been  selecting  seed  from  native  stock, 
Duchess  and  our  native  crab  apples.  We  have  none  for  sale,  but  if 
the  i^entleman  wants  to  experiment  with  stock  of  that  kind  we  will 
furnish  Jiim  some  seed.  Seedlings  of  this  class  have  not  winter-killed 
when  left  out.  We  have  had  no  trouble  with  those  old  seedlings  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  Kellogg :  I  want  to  contract  with  the  society  five  years 
from  now  to  furnish  them  with  strawberries  for  the  annual  banquet. 
Five  years  from  now  at  the  winter  meeting  I  will  furnish  you  with 
strawberry  shortcake.  (Applause.)  There  has  gone  out  a  wrong  im- 
pression as  to  what  I  said  in  the  paper  that  I  read.  They  made  me  say 
that  I  offered  strawberry  plants  that  would  yield  two  thousand  quarts 
a  year  the  first  3^ear,  that  is,  two  thousand  quarts  to  the  acre.  I  didn't 
say  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Philips :  Oh,  well,  I  have  heard  you  tell  bigger  stories  than 
that.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Kellogg:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  man  did  grow 
from  five  plants  something  like  five  quarts  of  berries,  and  at  that  rate 
an  acre  would  yield  over  two  thousand  quarts.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Rhubarb  for  winter  use  may  be  dug  just  before  the  ground  freezes  hard 
in  the  fall.  Leave  the  plants  on  top  of  the  ground,  slightly  covered  with 
hay,  or  something  to  prevent  their  drying  out,  and  allow  them  to  freeze  for 
several  weeks.  About  Christmas  time  the  roots  may  be  taken  into  the 
cellar,  or  other  dark,  moderately  warm  location,  and  burled  in  just  enough 
soil  to  cover  the  roots.    Water  and  allow  the  plant  to  grow. 

If  rhubarb  is  grown  in  the  dark,  the  stalk  is  tender  and  very  little  leaf 
surface  is  formed.    Plants  thus  forced  are  of  little  value  for  setting  out. 
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Small  Fruits. 

A  "question  and  answer'"  exercise  led  by  e.  b.  miller, 

BLOOMINGTON,  AT  THE  1911  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  anything  new, 
but,  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  simply  here  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing questions  and  not  to  tell  you  anything  that  I  don't  know, 
(laughter.) 

Question:    Who  originated  the  Perfection  currant? 

Mr.  Gardner:  It  was  originated  in  New  York,  but  I  don't 
know  by  whom. 

Question:  Is  the  Perfection  currant  the  best  for  commercial 
purposes? 

Mr.  Gardner:  It  was  sent  to  me  by  the  originator  several 
years  ago.  It  is  the  largest  currant  I  ever  grew,  and  it  has  never 
failed  to  bear  well  with  me.  The  berries  are  very  large,  and  they 
have  long  stems,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  where  anybody 
has  them  in  any  great  quantities  so  that  they  can  be  tested  as  to 
their  commercial  value.    I  myself  have  only  perhaps  three  hundred. 

Question:  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wild  and  the 
tame  Juneberry? 

Mr.  Gardner:  The  only  difference  between  the  wild  and  the 
tame  is  that  the  wild  one  is  dug  up  out  of  the  ground  in  the  woods 
and  is  brought  under  cultivation.  I  have  grown  them  in  that  way 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  wild 
and  the  tame,  except  that  the  wild  is  put  under  cultivation,  and 
under  that  condition  it  bears  better  and  is  larger  than  the  wild. 

Question :  Has  the  Himalaya  berry  and  also  the  Logan-berry 
been  grown  successfully  in  this  state? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  saw  the  Logan-berry  in  Oregon  and  in  Wash- 
ington, and  it  was  a  very  fine  berry.  I  expect  to  have  some  roots 
next  spring. 

Mr.  Plants:  Some  years  ago  I  tried  the  Logan-berry,  and  it 
made  a  very  fine  growth.  That  winter  it  partially  killed,  and 
I  had  them  covered  with  marsh  hay  but  not  very  deep,  but  it 
started  to  grow  in  the  spring  and  made  quite  a  good  growth.  That 
winter  it  partially  winter-killed  the  second  time,  and  the  third 
winter  it  was  covered  up  well,  but  it  killed  out  entirely.  That  is 
the  experience  I  had  with  the  Logan-berry. 

Mr.  Miller :    I  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Plants :    No,  sir,  they  are  not  hardy  at  all. 

Question :  Will  gooseberries  yield  as  well  planted  in  a  single 
long  row  as  if  planted  in  short  rows  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  The  person  who  asked  that  question  evidently 
wants  to  know  if  a  hundred  plants  set  out  in  a  single  row  will  do 
as  well  as  they  would  if  set  out  in  ten  rows  with  ten  plants  in  each 
row.  It  struck  me  when  I  read  the  question  that  perhaps  a  single 
row  well  cultivated  might  do  as  well  as  four  rows,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  plants  will  get  more  fertilizing  if  set  out  in  several 
rows. 
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Mr.  Gardner:    Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  Miller:  That  is  the  only  thing  I  can  see  that  would  be  of 
advantage. 

Question :  How  long  is  it  profitable  to  raise  blackberries  from 
a  field  after  it  bears  its  first  crop. 

Mr.  Plants :  I  set  out  a  plantation  of  perhaps  half  an  acre  and 
fruited  them  for  three  years ;  then  I  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  Redpath, 
and  he  fruited  them  up  to  a  period  when  they  were  twenty-one 
years  old,  and  they  were  bearing  a  good  crop  when  he  plowed  them 
up.  He  claimed  the  year  they  were  eighteen  years  old  they  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  quarts  per  acre. 

Question :  Can  mildew  be  controlled  or  kept  in  check  in  Min- 
nesota on  the  gooseberry  ? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  grow  them  enough  to 
tell  from  my  own  experience.  I  presume,  however,  with  a  spray 
for  that  purpose  the  mildew  could  be  kept  in  check. 

Mr.  Sahler :  Coming  back  to  the  blackberry,  I  have  grown 
the  same  lot  of  Ancient  Briton  blackberries  for  fourteen  years,  and 
to  my  surprise  and  astonishment  they  bore  berries  the  first  year, 
and  they  have  continued  bearing  every  year  since  for  fourteen 
years.  The  plants  are  very  thrifty,  and  they  have  never  been  given 
any  protection  during  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Miller:  .  Well,  that's  the  kind  to  have,  but  not  everybody 
has  them. 

Question :  Are  the  Senator  Dunlap  and  the  Bederwood  straw- 
berry considered  hardy? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  have  never  grown  the  Bederwood,  but  I  have 
the  the  Dunlap,  and  I  consider  it  hardy. 

Mr.  Gardner:    The  Dunlap  is  hardy  almost  anywhere. 

Question:  What  can  one  do  with  a  strawberry  patch  where 
the  catworms  eat  up  the  plants  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves 
are  thick  enough  so  one  can  put  poison  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Miller :  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  we 
must  put  poison  on  some  other  green  stuff  so  the  worms  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Sahler  i    What  kind  of  poison  would  you  use? 

Mr.  Miller:  Paris  green  mixed  in  a  paste  of  bran  and 
molasses.  Put  it  on  cabbage  leaves  or  clover  and  strew  it  around 
the  plants ;  they  will  eat  anything  that  is  green. 

Mr.  Murray:    Don't  you  sweeten  it? 

Mr.  Durand :  Yes,  you  can  use  molasses.  I  generally  take  a 
few  clover  leaves  and  put  a  little  molasses  in  and  sprinkle  that 
around  in  the  rows. 

Question :  Would  not  leaves  make  a  very  good  covering  for 
strawberries?  They  would  be  free  from  weed  seed  and  could  not 
be  made  to  lie  as  close  as  some  other  covering,  and  by  putting  a 
little  straw  on  them  they  could  very  easily  be  held  down. 

Mr.  Miller:  The  only  objection  would  be  that  they  would 
pack  too  closely,  especially  if  they  got  very  wet. 

Mr.  McCulley :  They  are  a  hard  thing  to  hold.  I  use  a  great 
deal  of  leaves  for  mulching  on  stawberries  and  other  things.  I 
find  that  I  have  got  to  put  straw  on  them  to  hold  them  down. 
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Mr.  Gardner:  It  depends  greatly  on  what  kind  of  leaves  they 
are.  I  have  strawberries  mulched  with  pine  leaves,  and  they  are 
not  moved  at  all  by  the  wind. 

Question :  Is  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring  the  best 
time  to  mulch  a  strawberry  bed? 

Mr.  Miller:  The  way  I  have  been  doing  is  to  wait  until  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  frozen  to  hold  up  a  team,  and  then  drive  over 
with  the  mulching  and  spread  it.  Sometimes  I  have  to  wait  too 
long  for  that  to  come.  I  experimented  a  few  years  ago  and  found 
that  after  the  first  snow  fell  was  as  good  a  time  as  any.  If  you 
want  later  berries  there  will  be  snow  under  the  mulching,  forming 
an  ice  bed,  and  the  plants  will  not  start  early,  and  then  when  you 
uncover  you  have  moisture  there  as  well  as  your  plants. 

Mr.  Reel :  I  tried  that  for  one  or  two  seasons,  and  the  water 
ran  down  into  that  snow  between  the  mulching  and  formed  an  ice 
pack,  and  it  killed  off  my  berry  plants  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Miller:  Perhaps  there  was  an  excessive  amount  of  mois- 
ture or  low  ground  and  heavy  soil. 

Mr.  Reel:  I  don't  know  how  that  was,  but  I  know  I  had  it 
happen  twice.  I  waited  until  four  inches  of  snow  had  fallen,  and 
then  I  covered  the  strawberries.  We  had  an  early  thaw  in  Febru- 
ary. That  formed  a  solid  pack  of  ice,  and  then  when  .spring  came 
they  were  all  killed  out. 

Mr.  Miller:  One  point  in  regard  to  spring  mulching.  Some- 
times we  have  a  thaw  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  that  thaw- 
ing out  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants. 

Mr.  Plants:  My  experience  has  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
the  other  gentleman.  I  have  tried  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  I 
have  found  where  snow  came  before  covering,  the  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  formed  quite  an  ice  crust  over  the  plants  and  often 
killed  them.  I  have  done  that  twice  in  my  experience,  and  it 
injured  the  crop  very  much,  in  fact  the  crowns  were  nearly  all 
injured  by  the  ice. 

Question :  What  is  the  best  variety  of  black  raspberry  to 
plant  on  heavy  black  soil? 

Mr.  Gardner:  Is  there  any  better  black  raspberry  than  the 
Minnesota  black  raspberry?  I  think  that  is  the  best  berry  there 
is  for  the  market. 

Mr.  Miller:    Do  you  find  it  successful? 

Mr.  Gardner:  What  I  mean  is  the  black  raspberry  found  in 
Minnesota,  and  we  have  it  wild  in  Iowa.  I  don't  believe  you  can 
find  anything  better  than  the  wild  ones. 

Question:  Is  there  a  hardier  red  raspberry  than  the  King? 
Mine  killed  back  in  winter. 

Mr.  Gardner:    Mine  do  not. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  think  in  our  fruit  list  report  it  is  considered  as 
hardy  as  anything  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Ohler:    It  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  Sunbeam. 

Question :  Is  the  everbearing  strawberry  a  success  in  Minne- 
sota? 
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Mr.  Wedge :  We  fruited  them  at  our  place  this  year,  and  there 
are  certain  varieties  that  appear  to  have  all  the  good  qualities  that 
could  be  desired.  The  best  variety  I  have  had  is  what  is  called  the 
Rockhill  No.  16.    The  Iowa  is  good  but  made  few  runners. 

Mr.  Gardner:  You  have  a  man  at  the  state  experiment  farm 
who  has  been  experimenting  with  these  everbearing  berries  for 
several  years,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  from  him  and  others  he 
has  got  as  fine  a  showing  as  anybody  in  any  state.  That  is  Mr. 
Charles  Haralson,  the  man  who  is  in  cnarge  of  the  state  farm. 

Mr.  Plants :    What  is  the  name  of  the  variety? 

Mr.  Gardner:  He  takes  the  kind  that  Mr.  Cooper  originated 
— and  that  is  where  all  kinds  that  are  good  come  from.  Mr.  Har- 
alson has  that  same  kind,  and  he  has  crossed  them  with  the  wild 
strawberry,  and  I  believe  he  is  going  to  get  some  great  results. 
While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  say  that  he  came  down  to  Des 
Moines  last  winter  and  told  us  about  his  work.  I  had  him  tell  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  members.  You  have  a  man  out  there  you 
can  depend  upon,  and  he  fs  an  expert. 

Question :    What  is  the  cause  of  "curly  leaf"  of  red  raspberries 
particularly,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

Mr.  Murray :    Dig  them  up. 

Mr.  Kellogg :    I  should  spray  them  with  kerosene  emlusion. 

Mr.  Miller :    That  would  only  control  the  aphis. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Yes,  you  spray  them  good  and  thoroughly,  and 
you  will  not  get  it. 

Question:  Is  crown  gall  injurious  to  raspberries,  and  how  is 
the  best  way  to  control  it? 

Mr.  Miller :  If  you  have  a  patch  of  it  dig  it  out  and  cultivate 
the  ground  some  years  before  you  set  raspberries  there  again. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  If  you  will  cultivate  that  ground  for  five  years 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  better. 

Question :  Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  large  warty  growth 
on  the  Columbian  raspberry? 

Mr.  Miller :  If  I  had  written  that  question,  I  would  have  spec- 
ified all  raspberries.  We  have  heard  considerable  here  about  crown 
gall  on  roots.  You  want  to  dig  up  the  entire  patch  and  burn  the 
brush.  I  consider  that  the  only  good  remedy  that  can  be  employed 
is  to  dig  up  and  burn  them  and  in  that  way  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Gardner :  Is  that  the  same  thing  that  we  find  on  the  wild 
rose  bush,  what  we  find  at  the  roots  of  the  wild  rose  bush? 

Mr.  Kellogg :    I  don't  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Jennings :  Is  that  which  is  found  on  raspberries  and  black- 
berries the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Miller :  I  don't  know.  I  have  been  told  that  is  a  different 
species  of  the  disease.  I  am  not  sufficient  authority  to  answer  that 
question.  I  have  also  been  told  that  the  crown  gall  on  the  rasp- 
berry roots  would  not  affect  the  apple  orchard.  That  is  said  to  be  a 
fact,  but  from  my  own  experience  and  knowledge  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Gardner :  The  reason  I  thought  that  was  the  same  thing 
was  I  set  a  lot  of  apple  grafts  on  ground  infested  with  wild  rose 
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bushes,  and  we  had  to  dig  them  all  up  because  nearly  every  root 
had  root  gall. 

Question :  Is  the  Carrie  gooseberry  meeting  the  expectations 
of  growers  in  the  way  of  quality  and  as  a  fruit  producing  plant? 

Col.  Burnap  (Iowa)  :  It  meets  my  expectation.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  does  those  of  other  people  or  not. 

Mr.  Miller:    You  belieye  then  it  is  well  worth  setting  out? 

Col.  Burnap :  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  one  here 
who  grows  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg:  There  must  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons 
who  raise  it. 

Mr.  Wedge :  I  want  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands.  Yes,  evident- 
ly, quite  a  few  grow  it.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  a  good  bearer. 
It  has  the  healthiest  foliage  of  any  sort  I  ever  had. 

Mr.  Plants :  The  berry  is  all  right,  but  the  color  is  against  it. 
Our  market  wants  a  green  berry  and  this  is  red,  and  when  we  put 
it  on  the  market  it  will  not  compete  with  the  evergreen  on  account 
of  its  color  and  size.  The  evergreen  berry  is  much  larger  and  the 
markets  look  for  a  large  and  evergreen  berry. 

Question:    Is  the  Russian  mulberry  a  failure  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Miller :    From  my  knowledge  it  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Richardson :  In  Winnebago  I  have  a  row  of  Russian 
mulberries  planted  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  I  call  them  a  success. 
They  make  a  very  fine  appearance.  As  a  windbreak  they  will  stand 
more  snow  than  anything  else  I  have  ever  planted.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  feed  birds  in  place  of  late  cherries. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Does  it  not  bring  birds  in  such  numbers  that 
they  leave  the  mulberry  for  other  fruits? 

Mr.  Richardson :  When  you  fill  a  bird  up  on  mulberries  there 
is  not  room  for  anything  else  inside. 

Mr.  Wedge:  There  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  Russian  mulberry.  I  think  it 
has  been  propagated  only  as  a  seedling,  and  in  the  seedling  there 
is  as  much  in  hardiness  as  in  apple  seedlings  or  mOre.  I  think  if 
you  would  go  to  the  trouble  to  seek  out  seedlings  that  are  really 
valuable,  we  would  find  that  we  have  something  good  in  the  Rus- 
sian mulberry.  The  fruit  also  varies  as  much  as  the  tree  does.  I 
have  seen  a  Russian  mulberry  somewhere  between  Owatonna  and 
Faribault,  a  single  tree  ten  inches  in  diameter.  We  had  one  at 
Albert  Lea  that  was  blown  over  that  was  about  the  same  size.  It 
is  a  tree  that  possesses  considerable  hardiness.  I  believe  it  is  a 
good  thing,  and  we  ought  to  go  after  it. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  have  the  Russian  mulberry  that  fruits 
well  and  is  hardy,  but  I  have  never  propagated  it,  because  I  da  not 
believe  I  would  get  any  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Miller :  I  had  some  on  which  the  branches  killed  so  terri- 
bly that  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  it,  and  I  took  them  all  out.  They 
only  bore  fruit  once  or  twice,  and  the  birds  took  all  that. 

Mr.  Richardson:  They  should  be  planted  four  or  five  rows 
together  and  not  in  a  single  row.    I  have  some  along  the  railroad 
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track,  and  where  there  was  a  single  tree  they  killed  out,  but  where 
they  were  planted  together  they  did  all  right.  I  believe  if  they 
were  planted  in  the  form  of  a  grove  they  would  not  kill  out. 

Question :  Is  the  fruit  of  the  Beta  about  the  same  size  as  the 
Concord  and  other  grapes  ? 

Mr.  Miller :    About  the  same. 

Mr.  Kellogg :  I  should  say  they  would  be  better  because  they 
are  so  much  earlier. 

Mr.  Gardner  (Iowa)  :  Mr.  Patten  had  a  large  quantity  of 
them. 

Mr.  Wedge :  I  wanted  to  find  out  who  is  growing  them.  We 
grew  a  thousand  pounds  of  them  this  year  and  marketed  a  large 
share  of  them  as  green  grapes.  We  marketed  the  whole  crop  for 
five  cents  a  pound.  I  think  it  can  be  made  profitable  as  an  early 
market  grape.  Of  course  it  cannot  compete  with  the  Concord, 
although  it  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  as  good  condition,  but  it 
will  nearly  rank  with  the  Concord. 

Question :  Has  any  one  ever  tried  to  any  extent  painting  a 
fruit  tree  with  white  lead  to  insure  against  injury  by  mice  and 
rabbits,  and  is  the  tree  injured  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Miller:  I  have  never  tried  white  lead,  but  almost  any 
substance  that  is  obnoxious  to  mice  or  rabbits  will  answer  the 
purpose.    Do  not  think  white  lead  would  injure  the  trees. 

Question :  Please  give  the  entire  list  of  fruits,  berries,  etc.,  to 
grow  with  profit  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Miller:  That  is  too  much  for  me,  and  I  must  refer  the 
party  who  asked  the  question  to  last  year's  report,  that  is  to  the 
fruit  list  that  was  adopted,  and  that  will  give  him  definite  answer 
as  to  what  are  the  best  varieties  of  small  fruits  to  grow  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  Kellogg:  Speaking  about  small  fruit,  the  Pearl  goose- 
berry is  the  best  gooseberry  I  have. 


An  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  at  any  time  is  never  advantageous  to 
trees,  but  rather  injurious  and  should  be  removed  by  drainage,  and  the 
sooner  the  water  is  removed  in  the  spring  the  better,  for  then  cultivation 
can  begin,  and  after  it  begins  it  is  desirable  not  to  have  any  great  loss  of 
moisture  other  than  that  which  is  taken  in  through  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
Each  rain  will  destroy  this  soil  mulch;  so  then  cultivation  should  begin  m 
soon  after  each  rain  as  possible  in  order  to  restore  this  mulch. 

During  a  dry  period  or  a  prolonged  drought  the  soil  mulch  will  largely 
lose  its  efficiency  if  not  renewed  at  intervals  of  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
Therefore,  during  the  season  of  two  or  three  months,  ranging  from,  say,  the 
middle  of  April  to  near  the  end  of  July,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cultivate  as 
soon  after  each  rain  of  consequence  as  possible.  These  cultivations  should 
be  as  frequent  during  this  season  as  every  ten  days  or  two  weeks  whether 
there  is  rain  or  not. 
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Three  Hardy  Perennials  for  Minnesota. 

J.  p.  BROWN,  EXCELSIOR. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  three  peren- 
nials which  from  my  experience  in  growing  I  think  the  best  for  this 
climate. 

My  first  selection  is  the  peony,  which  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  with  me  stands  at  the  head,  as  it  possesses  all  the  essential 
points  necessary  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  flowers 
grown,  whether  of  the  perennial  class  or  any  other  class.  In  beauty 
of  color,  form  and  fragrance,  it  equals  the  rose.  The  foliage  is  beau- 
tiful. Its  hardiness  is  not  surpassed,  its  ease  of  culture  makes  it 
desirable  for  those  who  haven't  the  time  or  inclination  to  devote  to 
the  growing  of  many  flowers.  They  come  in  so  many  colors  that 
all  tastes  may  be  pleased,  and  there  is  no  flower  possessing  so  many 
different  kinds  of  fragrance. 

The  peony  is  propagated  in  three  different  ways,  from  seed, 
by  root  division  and  by  grafting.  To  propagate  from  seed,  gather 
the  seed  the  latter  part  of  August  before  they  become  brown  and 
dry  and  plant  as  soon  as  gathered  about  two  inches  deep.  A  few 
will  germinate  and  come  up  the  next  spring  after  planting,  but  the 
most  of  them  will  wait  until  the  second  spring.  About  the  fourth 
year  they  will  begin  to  bloom,  but  the  blooms  will  be  small  and 
mostly  single  the  first  year.  Some  will  never  improve,  while  others 
will  go  on  improving  for  three  or  four  years  until  you  have  a  glo- 
rious flower.  Never  select  seed  from  a  poor  variety,  as  they  will 
nearly  always  produce  a  poor  variety.  Peonies  reproduce  them- 
selves more  nearly  than  is  generally  supposed. 

To  propagate  by  root  division,  divide  so  that  each  root  will 
contain  a  bud.  Plant  with  the  bud  about  three  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  best  time  to  divide  the  peony  is  the 
latter  part  of  August.  Peonies  propagated  by  root  division  always 
produce  the  same  varieties. 

My  experience  in  grafting  the  peony  has  not  been  such  that  it 
would  be  of  any  value  to  you  should  I  relate  it. 

The  varieties  of  peonies  are  not  many,  but  the  names  are 
legion.  A  person  plants  a  seed  of  some  well  known  variety  and 
gets  a  seedling  identical  with  its  parent;  he  gives  it  a  name  and 
exploits  it  as  a  new  peony,  asking  many  times  the  market  price 
of  its  parent.  Take  for  instance,  the  old,  well  known  peony, 
L'Esperence.  I  have  no  less  than  five  identical  with  this  under 
different   names,  costing  me  many  times  what   the   UEsperence 
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would  have  cost  me.  I  know  of  one  grower  offering  a  peony  under 
a  certain  name  asking  many  dollars  for  it,  and  I  can  see  no  differ- 
ence in  it  and  an  old  variety  than  can  be  purchased  for  nine  cents. 
So  my  advice  to  the  amateur  is  to  go  slow  on  new,  high  priced 
kinds,  as  there  are  enough  fine  varieties  at  moderate  prices  to 
satisfy  the  average  grower. 

In  the  whites  the  following  may  be  had  at  reasonable  prices 
and  are  about  as  good  as  can  be  had  at  any  price :  Marie  Lemoine, 
Madam  Crousse,  Festiva  Maxima,  Coronna  d'Or,  Lady  Derby. 

In  pinks :  L'Esperence,  Dr.  Brettoneau,  LaTulipe,  Marguerite 
Gerard,  Livingston,  Floral  Treasure,  Triumph  duNord,  Humei, 
Asa  Gray,  Mons  Jules  Elie,  Lady  Carrington,  Dorchester,  Eugene 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  at  home  amonir  the  flowers. 

Verdier.    The  last  named  is  in  my  opinion  the  finest  peony  grown. 

In  reds:  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Richardson's  Rubra  Superba  (a 
beautiful  flower  but  a  poor  bloomer),  Grandiflora  Rubra,  Felix 
Crousse,  Francois  Ortegal,  Mons  Krelage,  Rubra  Triumphans, 
Eduard  Andrea,  Mons  Crousse,  or  American  Beauty. 

My  second  choice  of  a  perennial  is  the  delphinium.  I  wish  I 
had  the  eloquence  of  some  of  our  members  to  describe  this  flower, 
its  many  shades  of  blue,  the  opalescents,  whites,  creams,  etc.,  all 
beautiful;  blooming  from  June  until  frost,  some  with  flowers  so 
close  together  that  at  a  distance  it  looks  like  one  cone-shaped 
flower  one  to  three  feet  in  length,  others  open  and  airy,  but  all  very 
very  beautiful.  There  is  no  flower  that  gives  the  finish  to  a 
bouquet  or  to  the  garden  like  the  delphinium.  It  is  easily  grown 
from  seed,  many  blooming  the  first  year.  They  are  hardy.  They 
may  be  grown  in  many  situations  that  would  not  be  suitable  for  a 
less  stately  flower.  Seed  from  one  plant  will  grow  more  different 
shades  and  varieties  than  any  other  flower  I  know. 
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The  delphinium  is  propagated  both  from  seed  and  root  division. 
The  seed  may  be  gathered  as  they  ripen  and  sown  either  as 
gathered  or  kept  until  spring  and  then  sown.  If  planted  in  the 
fall  the  small  plants  need  some  protection  through  the  first  winter, 
after  which  they  need  no  protection.  If  planted  early  in  the  spring 
the  plants  need  no  protection  through  the  winter.  Unless  you  are 
saving  the  seed,  cut  down  the  bloom  stems  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
has  fallen,  and  the  plant  will  send  up  shoots  that  will  soon  be  in 
bloom  again  and  will  so  continue  until  frost,  so  there  will  be  no  * 
time  between  June  and  frost  that  you  cannot  cut  blooms. 

Plants  of  the  delphinium  may  be  had  very  reasonably,  but  I 
would  advise  that  you  send  to  some  reliable  dealer  and  get  an 


Across  the  edge  of  Mr.  Brown's  peony  field. 

ounce  of  seed  of  Burbank's  and  Kelway's  strains,  which  will  cost 
you  but  a  little.  Plant  them,  and  in  the  fall  you  will  have  a  fine 
line  of  plants.  As  in  peonies  there  are  many  named  varieties,  but 
you  will  get  most  of  them  from  seed  and  not  have  to  wait  so  long 
for  results  as  in  the  case  of  the  peony. 

It  was  rather  hard  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  third  selec- 
tion as  there  are  so  many  good  ones,  but  after  considerable  thought 
I  selected  the  phlox.  You  all  know  what  they  are,  have  seen 
them  in  nearly  every  yard.  They  are  showy,  hardy,  a  very  good  cut 
flower,  increase  rapidly  and  in  every  way  are  satisfactory.  They 
bloom  over  a  long  period  and  bloom  almost  constantly  from  June 
until  frost.  The  phlox  is  propagated  from  seed,  by  root  division 
and  from  cuttings.  To  propagate  from  seed,  the  seed  must  be  gath- 
ered as  soon  as  ripe  and  planted  at  once  in  an  open,  exposed  place. 
In  the  spring  all  sound  seed  will  come  up,  and  by  fall  many  of 
the  plants  will  bloom.  Phlox  many  times  reproduce  themselves 
true  from  seed,  but  you  will  c^et  some  that  vary ;  so  there  is  a 
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pleasure  in  growing  them  from  seed,  as  you  will  get  many  new 
varieties.  If  the  seed  is  kept  until  spring  before  planting,  very  few 
if  any  will  ever  germinate. 

Varieties:  Richard  Wallace,  Coquellicott,  Esclamonde,  Miss 
Lingard,  Purity,  Livingston,  Gladstone. 

Mrs.  Gould :  Do  you  find  the  plants  grown  from  phlox  seed 
come  true  to  color? 

Mr.  Brown :    Not  always. 

Mrs.  Gould:    Usually,  do  you  think  they  do? 

Mr.  Brown :  They  come  very  nearly  true  to  color,  but  there  is 
always  enough  variation  so  there  is  a  pleasure  in  growing  them. 

Mr.  Underwood:  Is  there  anything  that  comes  into  bloom 
before  the  peonies  that  is  desirable? 

Mr.  Husser:  The  iris  comes  in  and  fills  the  place  between 
tulips  and  daffodils. 

Mr.  Brown:  There  are  few  varieties  that  bloom  before  the 
peony. 

Mrs.  Tillotson:  The  German  iris  blooms  just  before  the 
peony. 

Mr.  Emmans:    Do  you  favor  mulching  the  peony? 

Mr.  Brown :    I  do  not. 

Judge  Moyer:  I  think  the  phlox  is  a  good  thing  to  come  in 
early.  It  propagates  itself  and  does  not  need  attention  and  is 
beautiful. 


No  Hardy  Trees  without  Hardy  Roots. 

A.    BRACKETT,    FRUIT   GROWER,    EXCELSIOR. 

I  will  first  give  you  my  experience.  I  was  born  in  southeastern 
Iowa.  My  father  was  in  the  nursery  business,  and  that  has  been 
my  life  work.  We  moved  from  south-eastern  Iowa  to  western  Iowa 
and  there  continued  in  the  nursery  business.  There  we  had  our 
first  experience  with  root-killing.  We  planted  out  an  orchard  of 
some  500  trees  and  kept  them  in  good  cultivation,  as  we  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  The  trees  made  a  very  rank  growth  on  that 
rich  soil  and  went  into  winter  quarters  in  a  very  sappy  condition. 
We  had  an  open  winter  without  snow,  and  that  winter  we  lost  about 
half  of  our  orchard,  a  part  of  which  was  root-killed  and  the  more 
tender  varieties  top-killed.  I  well  remember  two  rows  that  had 
gooseberries  and  currants  growing  between  them,  having  more  or 
less  grass  and  weeds  among  them,  which  came  through  the  winter 
uninjured.  My  next  experience  was  at  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  during  those 
dry  seasons  sixteen  years  ago.     I  had  moved  my  nursery  stock 
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and  planted  it  out  there.  The  first  winter  the  ground  was  very  dry 
and  very  severely  cold,  and  all  of  the  apple  trees  and  most  of  the 
other  stock  was  destroyed  by  root-killing.  Those  who  had  trees 
that  were  in  reach  of  city  water  and  kept  them  watered  and  gave  a 
mulching  in  the  fall  brought  their  trees  through  uninjured. 

My  next  experience  was  at  Excelsior.  Ten  years  ago  I  bought 
and  planted  100  apple  trees  and  gave  them  good  cultivation  until 
they  came  into  bearing.  They  commenced  dying  off  from  root- 
killing,  until  at  the  present  time  I  have  only  about  half  of  them  left, 
and  those  that  are  left  are  on  their  own  roots,  having  rooted  above 
the  graft. 

I  contend  that  there  is  more  profit  in  growing  apples  in  Minne- 
sota than  in  most  of  the  states,  but  they  must  have  special  care  in 
protecting  the  roots  until  it  is  possible  to  get  hardy  roots.  I  should 
advise  deep  planting  and  heavy  mulching  in  the  fall,  but  be  sure  to 
remove  the  mulching  in  the  spring.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  get  an 
overgrowth,  especially  on  such  varieties  as  the  Transcendent  crab 
and  the  Wealthy,  or  in  fact  any  variety  that  is  subject  to  blight. 
Eight  to  ten  inches  growth  per  annum  is  all  that  is  safe  on  varie- 
ties that  are  subject  to  blight,  and  the  only  certain  way  of  controll- 
ing the  growth  is  by  seeding  down,  and  then  if  the  trees  do  not 
make  a  suitable  growth  we  can  encourage  the  growth  by  spading 
up  around  the  trees.  In  case  of  drouth  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch 
the  trees. 

Mr.  Sahler:  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Brackett  tell  me  whether 
the  Siberian  crab  is  hardy  everywhere. 

Mr.  Brackett:  Have  you  ever  heard  of  winter-killing  in 
Dakota  of  the  Pyrus  baccata?  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Han- 
sen that  question. 

Prof.  Hansen :  I  have  not,  and  I  have  been  where  the  Pyrus 
baccata  is  native,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Amor  river,  where 
the  temperature  goes  from  fifty  to  "^ixty  below  zero.  It  is  a  native 
there  and  is  the  hardiest  apple  tree  on  earth.  Up  in  Canada  our 
friends  think  that  the  only  things  you  can  have  orchards  of  are  the 
Siberian  crab.  When  you  get  this  blood  diluted  with  the  common 
apple  blood,  we  may  or  may  not  have  what  we  want.  I  think  in 
the  larger  part  of  Minnesota  the  hybrid  crab  apple  will  be  hardy 
enough,  but  farther  north  I  think  the  pure  Siberian  crab  is  the  only 
thing  that  should  be  used  or  can  be  used.  I  tried  the  Vermont 
apple  seedling  with  the  crab  and  both  are  dead — one  might  be 
deader  than  the  other,  but  they  are  both  as  dead  as  they  can  be. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Sahler:  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  my  experience 
in  planting  trees  deep,  planting  them  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the 
nursery.    You  will  find  by  planting  trees  deep  they  will  throw  out 
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natural  roots.  Anything  that  is  above  ground  will  not  force  out  any 
root,  but  by  planting  them  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  deeper  than 
they  stood  n  the  nursery,  the  tree  will  form  natural  roots,  and  the 
tree  will  do  better,  it  will  live'  longer,  it  will  bear  a  better  apple  and 
will  do  better  in  every  respect.  I  used  to  plant  them  the  way  I  was 
recommended  to  grow  them  by  the  nurserymen,  that  is  about  three 
inches  deep,  and  I  lost  a  great  many  trees,  but  after  planting  them 
the  way  I  was  advised  to  plant  them  by  a  German  farmer,  the  way 
he  said  he  planted  them,  I  never  lost  any.  He  planted  them  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  and 
he  was  never  troubled  with  winter-killing. 

Mr.  Brackett :  I  think  people  generally  are  satisfied  that  deep 
planting  is  what  we  want  and  need,  but  you  will  find  that  a  tree 
planted  a  foot  deep,  or  a  foot  deeper  than  it  was  in  the  nursery,  will 
not  make  much  growth  the  first  years. 

Mr.  Larson:  Would  you  recommend  planting  seed  of  the 
Hibernal  and  Duchess  to  grow  roots  ? 

Mr.  Brackett:  Certainly  I  would  if  I  could  get  them  in  quan- 
tities. The  seed  commercially  planted  is  obtained  where  they  make 
great  quantities  of  cider.  Spesdcin^  about  cider,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  that  I  learned  last  evening.  If  you  want  to  make  cider 
that  will  keep  just  as  long  as  you  want  it  to  keep,  run  it  through  a 
cream  separator.  You  will  have  cider  that  will  be  nothing  but 
cider,  there  will  be  no  impurities  in  it,  and  it  will  keep  just  as  long 
as  you  want  to  keep.  That  is  an  easy  way  to  prepare  cider  and  re- 
move every  speck  of  pumice  there  may  be  in  it. 

Mr.  Sahler:  Cider  can  be  kept  just  as  well  by  boiling  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  If  it  is  boiled  a  little  while,  it  will  keep 
just  as  long  as  you  want  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Brackett :  Yes,  that  will  keep  it,  but  it  injures  the  flavor 
of  the  cider  to  boil  it. 

Mr.  Underwood :  I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  question  of  root- 
killing.  I  note  Mr.  Brackett  says  he  lost  everything  that  he  planted 
because  he  planted  it  on  a  dry  location,  but  in  a  place  where  the 
roots  had  moisture  they  did  not  kill.  That  is  just  where  I  want  to 
stick  a  pin.  The  whole  gist  is  if  we  furnish  plenty  of  moisture  we 
will  to  a  great  degree  eliminate  root-killing.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
say  that  it  can  postively  be  controlled  by  moisture,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  whole  subject  of  the  hardiness  of  trees  of  any  kind,  or 
shrubs  of  any  kind,  depends  upon  their  power  to  resist  drouth,  and 
the  whole  question  of  the  killing  of  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  sim- 
mered down  to  that  one  word— drouth.  If  you  furnish  enough 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  soil  so  that  your  roots  will 
get  plenty  of  moisture,  you  will  have  the  same  conditions  as  in 
western  New  York,  where  they  do  not  get  anything  of  that  kind. 
This  is  a  dry  climate.  I  have  kept  drumming  away  on  this  subject 
of  drouth  for  some  time,  and  I  presume  some  of  my  friends  are  get- 
ting pretty  tired  of  it.  I  want  to  say  to  you  once  more,  if  you  will 
furnish  trees  and  roots  with  plenty  of  moisture  you  will  just  about 
eliminate  all  root-killing,  and  also  top-killing,  of  good  trees. 
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Mr.  Bracket! :  Mr.  Underwood  is  certainly  right  in  this  respect. 
If  a  tree  has  got  a  reasonably  hardy  root,  it  will  stand  this  climate, 
but  a  tree  with  a  tender  root,  I  will  not  say  to  what  extent  but  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  will  winter-kill,  wet  or  dry. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Speechley  (Manitoba)  :  Is  there  anything  in  plant- 
ing trees  in  an  orchard  with  the  aid  of  dynamite?  There  are  some 
soils  that  consist  of,  a'  very  hard  pan,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  of  any  advantage  to  dig  that  soil  deep,  to  loosen  it  up 
deep,  so  the  moisture  can  get  down  there.  In  certain  localities  they 
are  doing  a  good  deal  of  that,  that  is  with  the  aid  of  dynamite,  and 
I  was  simply  wondering  whether  it  needs  to  be  done  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Philips :  I  am  interested  in  these  boys  here.  I  do  not  want 
them  to  go  away  from  this  place  with  any  wrong  ideas.  If  my  ex- 
perience of  thirty-five  years  is  worth  anything,  I  want  to  tell  them 
that  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  away  and  think  that  the  place  to  get 
apple  seed  is  a  cider  mill.  It  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world  to  get 
them.  All  the  poor,  miserable,  worthless  stuff  goes  to  the  cider  mill. 
You  might  just  as  well  get  your  seed  wheat  out  of  the  screenings. 
I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  a  hundred  good  seedlings,  and  nearly 
every  tree  bears  a  good  apple.  But  he  did  not  get  his  seed  from  the 
cider  mills,  he  carefully  selected  his  seed  from  apples  from  his  best 
trees.    Don't  go  to  the  cider  mill  to  get  your  seed.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  Hansen:  Mn.  Underwood  asked  a  question  a  while  ago 
which  has  not  been  fully  answered.  "Where  could  we  go  to  get  a 
million  hardy  roots."  I  would  like  to  attempt  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  where  they  can  be  gotten  at  the  present  time. 
The  whole  question  is  in  a  ferment,  and  we  hardly  know  where  we 
are  at.  We  go  to  a  cider  mill,  and  we  do  not  know  where  we  are  at. 
and  half  the  time  the  seed  does  not  grow  because  of  the  apple  acid 
that  is  in  it.  I  get  a  barrel  of  crab  apples  here  and  there  and  take 
the  seed  out  of  that  pumice  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ground  up.  You  can 
make  a  machine  out  of  a  section  of  a  fence  post  and  stud  it  with 
spikes,  putting  a  handle  on  it,  and  you  can  run  them  right  through 
into  a  hopper.  Just  take  a  common  fence  post  and  put  spikes  into  it, 
and  you  will  find  it  is  very  easily  made.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
the  seed  out  of  the  pumice  before  it  ferments.  Now  in  regard  to 
those  apple  trees.  The  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to  get  over  this 
formative  stage.  The  best  aMvice  is  to  mulch  your  trees  every  fall. 
In  dry  falls  you  want  to  water  your  trees.  That  gives  the  needed 
moisture  to  the  roots  and  prevents  winter-killing.  Seed  out  of  the 
hardy  apples  is  not  always  a  sure  thing;  I  have  seedlings  of  our  best 
apples  that  winter-kill,  sometime  all  of  them. 


Only  fully  ripened  and  cured  onions  should  be  stored.  Others  are  sub- 
ject to  too  great  danger  of  loss  from  rot  and  shrinkage.  If  onions  are  of 
proper  quality,  however,  shrinkage  in  storage  will  be  slight. 
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Co-Operation. 


HAROLD  SIMMONS,  FRUIT  GROWER,  HOWARD  LAKE. 

On  top  of  all  the  learning  of  colleges  and  trade  schools,  it  is 
generally  found  that  a  post  graduate  course  in  the  university  of 
hard  knocks  is  of  inestimable  value. 

There  have  been  very  few  if  any  text  books  to  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  fruit-growing  under  our  climatic 
conditions  or  of  marketing  the  product.     However,  the  healthy 


Residence  of  Harold  Simmons,  at  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

growth  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  its  annual  get-together 
of  the  members,  coupled  with  the  distribution  of  the  monthly  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  society,  disseminating  knowledge  from  that  same 
school  of  "hard  knocks",  is  destined  to  put  Minnesota  where  it 
should  be,  and  not  "fortieth"  among  the  states  as  an  apple  pro- 
ducing state,  where  it  is  at  present  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
last  census. 

It  is  now  a  fairly  well  accepted  fact  that  Minnesota  has  gradu- 
ated from  the  "preparatory  school"  to  the  "commercial  school"  of 
apple  production. 

Orchards  of  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  trees  are  becoming 
numerous,  and  growers  must  of  necessity  put  in  more  time  and 
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thought  into  the  marketing  end  of  the  business.  The  doing 
business  in  "happy  go  lucky"  style  must  rapidly  go  out  of  fashion, 
and  co-operation  takes  its  place.  Eventually  it  must  be  so,  and  the 
sooner  the  better  for  every  fruit  grower.  Not  a  one-sided  co-opera- 
tion, but  co-operation  of  all  parties  interested,  not  simply  shippers 
with  shippers,  dealers  with  dealers,  or  retailers  with  retailers,  but 
all  of  them  together  should  co-operate  and  keep  posted  on  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  trade,  and  profit  by  each  others'  experience. 


Oatherins  fruit  in  Mr.  Simmons'  orchard— Howard  Lake  in  the  background. 

The  following  of  this  course  is  bound  to  greatly  reduce  what  we 
might  term  illegitimate  losses,  occasioned  by  unfair  practices. 

No  grower  can  afford  to  neglect  any  system  or  be  without  any 
information  that  he  can  secure  at  any  reasonable  price,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  most  progressive  growers  are  allying  themselves 
with  their  fellows  for  the  purposes  indicated,  and  in  their  union 
have  the  strength  to  weed  out  .the  undesirable  risks  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  individually.  Such  co-operation  is  sure  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results. 

The  year  1911  will  go  down  in  the  apple  history  of  Minnesota 
as  productive  of  the  largest  apple  crop  to  date.  How  many  bushels 
or  barrels  of  apples  went  to  waste,  were  a  total  loss,  would  be  a 
huge  guess,  to  which  is  to  be  added  cost  of  production  in  cultivat- 
ing, pruning,  spraying,  etc.,  a  loss  that  might  have  been  eliminated 
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by  the  practical  application  of  two  words,  cooperation  and  distri- 
bution. 

The  sum  of  human  wisdom  has  all  been  drawn  from  the  past 
Without  a  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  him,  man  gropes  in 
the  dark,  and  his  efforts  are  merely  experiments,  lack  stability  and 
that  degree  of  intelligence  that  comes  of  and  by  thoughtful 
experience. 

Many  apple  growers  now  have  a  fair  education  derived  from 
the  past  season's  experience.  With  many  it  is  an  unpleasant  mem- 
ory or  dream,  according  to  how  largely  they  were  interested;  but 
apple  men  have  short  memories  for  losses  and  long  ones  for  gains — 
this  is  proverbial,  otherwise  they  would  be  deserving  of  greater 
sympathy. 

The  crop  of  the  past  season  (1911)  was  ample  in  its  dimen- 
sions, and  of  good  quality,  but  the  growers  have  not  l&rned  how  to 
calculate  the  consuming  force  of  the  non-producing  public.  My 
theory  is  that  if  you  will  feed  the  people  good  fruit,  honestly 
packed,  at  a  moderate  cost,  this  country  does  not  and  will  not  for 
a  long  time,  if  ever,  produce  too  many  apples. 

The  bringing  together  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  elimination  of  the  middleman,  more  especially  in 
cities,  is  a  subject  that  has  been  studied  and  discussed,  by  individ- 
uals and  by  the  co-operative  fruit  growers'  associations,  but  it  is 
proving  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

One  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  bringing  producer  and 
consumer  together,  and  one  not  generally  recognized,  is  the  way  in 
which  city  houses  are  heated.  The  majority  of  houses  in  cities  have 
a  furnace  in  the  cellar.  It  is  common  experience  that  if  one  puts  a 
barrel  of  potatoes  or  apples  in  the  cellar,  in  a  few  days  they  are 
shrivelled  up  and  are  anything  but  inviting.  The  same  is  true  of 
steam  heated  flats,  and  occupants  of  such  places  must  necessarily 
purchase  perishable  products  in  very  small  quantities.  However, 
by  doing  business  on  business  principles,  getting  down  to  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word  distribution  with  all  it  implies,  by  acting  con- 
servatively and  co-operating  wisely  the  great  public  may  enjoy  at  a 
moderate  and  popular  price  that  king  of  all  fruits,  "the  apple".  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  either  low  or  high  prices,  but  of  fair  prices — 
fair  alike  to  both  grower  and  consumer. 

Co-operative  fruit  growers  associations  are  not  scarce  by  any 
means  in  Minnesota.  They  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  led  a 
number  of  practical  fruit  growers  to  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  formation  of  a  federation  of  local  associations.    The  time  is  near 
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at  hand  when  some  form  of  federation  will  come  of  necessity.  By 
starting  the  good  work  now,  while  improved  methods  of  production 
are  becoming  general,  devising  some  means  ta  establish  a  standard 
of  grading  and  packing  that  will  insure  uniformity,  developing  a 
system  of  distribution  and  of  market  reporting,  it  should  enable 
growers  to  dispose  of  their  entire  output  without  a  recurrence  of  the 
past  summer's  experience. 

The  perishable  nature  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  apples  grown 
commercially  in  Minnesota  calls  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mar- 


Coshman  power  sprayer  mnninK  at  200  lbs.  pressure  in  Mr.  Simmons'  orchard. 

ket  conditions  when  the  fruit  is  ready  to  ship  in  order  to  place  it 
where  it  is  needed,  when  it  is  in  perfect  condition,  and  to  realize 
honest  values  for  the  producer. 

Fruit  growing  is  becoming  more  highly  specialized  every  year. 
Under  these  conditions  co-operative  effort  is  a  business  necessity, 
just  as  the  consolidation  of  capital  in  other  industries  is  necessary 
for  its  preservation. 

The  co-operative  movements  that  have  been  organized  among 
fruit  growers  have  frequently  failed.  The  social,  the  political  or  the 
altruistic  motives  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  hold  a  group  of 
money-making  growers  together.  Until  recently  the  only  success- 
ful co-operative  efforts  have  been  those  which  have  been  born  of 
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desperate  necessity.  No  other  agency  is  so  powerful  in  bringing 
about  better  methods  of  handling  the  industry,  a  greater  prosperity, 
and  a  better  community  than  a  group  of  fruit  growers  who  are  suc- 
cessfully organized  to  protect  and  develop  their  interests. 

In  order  to  avoid  many  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  failure  in 
co-operative  associations,  it  is  essential  that  strong,  competent, 
aggressive  men,  capable  of  developing  a  progressive,  constructive 
business  policy,  who  can  hold  the  interest  and  the  confidence  of  the 
growers,  men  of  tact,  of  sterling  integrity  and  judgment  in  handling 
men,  should  have  the  management.  A  federation  under  any  other 
kind  of  management  cannot  build  on  a  solid  foundation. 

Our  progress  in  horticulture  has  been  almost  marvelous,  yet 
the  futCire  will  be  more  marvelous  because  we  have  the  measure  of 
the  past — the  mistakes  of  the  past,  and  the  failures  of  the  past — as  a 
measure  whereby  we  can  become  more  proficient  in  the  future. 


Why  Nut  Culture  is  Important. 

THE  xc);<tiii:rx  nit  growers'  association. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  says,  "There  are  few  acres  of  tillable 
land  in  the  United  States  that  will  not  yield  $100  worth  of  nuts  to 
the  acre  per  year  with  less  care  than  would  be  required  for  almost 
any  other  crop.  Special  acres,  under  special  cultivation,  and  with 
special  kinds  of  nuts  are  at  present  yielding  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  thousand  dollars  profit  per  year.  At  present  the  demand  is  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  supply  that  we  import  many  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  nuts  annually." 

"It  will  be  a  great  many  years  before  over-production  will  in- 
terfere with  profits." 

"Almost  anyone  can  have  an  income  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  nut  orchards,  if  he  really  cares  to  bring  his  initiative  to 
bear  upon  the  subject." 

"There  is  no  more  promising  work  for  the  horticulturist  than 
crossing  hickories  with  walnuts  and  with  each  other.  The  hickories 
are  to  furnish  a  substantial  part  of  the  food  supply  of  the  world  in 
the  years  to  come." 

"The  stately  pecan,  the  sturdy  shagbark,  can  be  made  to 
replace,  south  and  north,  the  millions  of  useless  poplars,  willows, 
and  other  bunches  of  leaves,  which  please  the  eye  but  render  no  val- 
uable annual  or  final  returns.  The  chief  reason  why  this  has  not 
been  done  is  because  people  have  not  thought  about  it." 
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The  tiAie  has  come  to  realize  that  nut  growing  is  to  be  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  future  and  an  important  source  of 
human  food.  An  indication  of  this  is  the  increase  in  importations 
of  nuts  and  nut  products,  which,  in  the  face  of  large  increase  in  do- 
mestic production,  amounts  to  milliotis  every  year.  During  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1909  the  importations  of  nuts  and  nut  products 
were  valued  at  $9,745,611 ;  during  the  same  period  in  1910,  $11,906,- 
668;  and  in  1911,  $13,717,104.  We  ought  really  to  be  exporting 
nuts.  'i 

Bread,  butter  and  beefsteak  are  furnished  by  nuts,  in  a  nutshell, 
in  tablet  form,  in  sealed  individual  packages,  water-free,  concen- 
trated and  uncontaminated.  Yearly  seeding,  milking  or  butchering 
are  not  required. 

A  few  bushels  of  chestnuts,  hickories  and  walnuts  from  one's 
own  trees  would  help  solve  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  countries  of  the  older  eastern  world  set  nut  trees  along 
their  highways  and  sell  the  nuts  for  public  revenue. 

The  pecan  tree  in  the  South  has  shown  that  grafted  nut  trees 
may  be  expected  to  fruit  as  early  as  the  apple.  Grafted  nut  trees  of 
several  varieties  for  the  North  can  now  be  had  from  nurserymen. 
The  want  of  them  heretofore  has  been  a  difficulty,  since  seedling 
trees  are  very  slow  in  fruiting  and  their  nuts  of  uncertain  character. 

The  purchase  of  seedling  nut  trees  is  not  advised,  but  an  inter- 
esting form  of  nut  growing  for  the  amateur  is  the  planting  in  groves 
of  large  numbers  of  the  finest  nuts  obtainable,  the  hickory,  the 
black  walnut,  the  Japanese  heart  nut,  the  Chinese  walnut,  Indian 
pecans,  and  the  Japanese  and  Corean  jchestnuts,  on  the  chance  that 
these  chestnuts  will  prove  immune  to  the  chestnut  blight.  They 
will  all  make  beautiful  trees,  some  of  them  will  bear  fine  nuts  and 
the  timber  will  be  very  valuable.  The  pecan  and  the  hickories 
may  be  top-worked  interchangeably  to  improved  varieties,  the  wal- 
nuts also  may  be  grafted  interchangeably  with  one  another,  and 
the  chestnuts  may  be  worked  with  our  native  species  in  the  hope 
that  immunity  may  be  conferred  on  the  scions.  This  is  an  import- 
ant matter,  for  if  some  way  of  preserving  our  fine  native  chestnuts 
is  not  found  they  will  soon  be  lost  forever. 

Every  one  who  makes  known  a  nut  tree  valuable  for  progaga- 
tion  does  a  service  to  the  human  race.  Most  such  trees,  far  off  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  are  known  to  but  few,  who  sometimes  guard 
them  with  jealous  secrecy.  But  there  are  nut  trees  even  in  our 
cities.    For  instance,  there  are  a  number  of  bearing  Persian  walnut 
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trees  in  New  York  city.  All  such  trees  should  be  Icnown  and 
studied.  Thus  may  be  preserved  the  race  of  many  a  valuable  old 
tree  that  otherwise  in  a  few  years  would  be  extinct.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  must  get  our  valuable  varieties  of  nuts,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  have  got  our  valuable  varieties  of  other  fruits.  We 
have  been  unthinkingly  contented  with  our  generally  small,  thick- 
shelled,  native,  wild  nuts  or,  for  special  occasions,  large,  thin- 
shelled,  imported  nuts.  We  have  not  stopped  to  think  that  the 
foreign  nuts  were  once  wild,  small  and  thick-shelled,  now  improved 
by  centuries  of  selection,  and  that  the  same  can  be  done  with  our 
own  wild  nuts  and,  with  modern  facilities,  much  more  quickly.  It 
has  already  been  done  with  the  pecan  with  magnificent  results. 

Any  one  who  knows  of  such  trees  is  urged  to  send  informa- 
tion and,  if  possible,  nuts  to  some  one  of  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion. If  found  worthy  such  nuts  will  be  given  the  name  of  the 
person  sending  them. 

Our  native  nuts  are  familiar  enough,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  Persian  walnut,  improperly  called  "English",  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  walnuts,  the  almond  and,  it  is  believed,  the  pecan  are, 
or  can  be,  grown  successfully  by  amateurs,  and  some  of  them  com- 
mercially, in  almost  all  the  northern  states  and  Canada.  The  best 
varieties  have  not  yet  been  determined  exactly,  but  that  is  only  a 
question  of  time. 

The  fascination  of  nut  growing  is  that  many  of  the  problems 
are  still  to  be  solved.  We  know  that  solutions  are  possible.  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  find  them?  Any  one  can  hire  somebody  else  to 
set  out  and  maintain  a  fruit  orchard  by  accepted  methods  with 
assured  success,  but  if  you  want  to  grow  fine  nuts  you  must  do  at 
least  some  of  the  work  yourself.  You  are  almost  sure  to  discover 
something  new;  and  the  satisfaction  will  be  proportionately 
greater. 

The  Northern  Nut  Growers'  Association  is  a  co-operative  in- 
stitution for  the  general  good.    There  are  no  salaried  officers. 

Any  person  is  eligible  to  membership,  with  the  approval  of  the 
committee  on  membership. 

Annual  membership  is  $2.00,  life  membership  $20.00.  Appli- 
cations should  be  sent  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  W.  C.  Deming,  West- 
chester, N.  Y.  city. 
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GARDEN  HELPS 

Conducted  by  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society 

Edited  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gould,  2644  Humboldt  Aventte  So.. 
Minneapolis 


The  holly  was  originally  called  "Christ's  thorn"  by  the  early  Christians, 
then  "The  holy  tree,"  and  finally  "holly."  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
greens  for  Christmas  decoration  and  best  expresses  the  religious  signifi- 
cance of  the  day.  Mistletoe  is  just  as  old  and  just  as  peculiar  to  the  holiday 
season,  but  it  is  a  pagan  symbol.  A  few  sprays  of  this  are  all  that  one 
would  wish  in  decorating. 

The  finest  holly  is  shipped  in  cardboard  boxes  and  has  two  or  three 
times  as  many  berries  as  the  ordinary  grade  that  has  been  jammed  into  bar- 
rels for  shipment. 

There  are  also  two  grades  of  ground  pine,  the  universal  material  for 
roping.  The  first  grade  is  a  good  bright  green,  while  the  second  is  dull  and 
yellowish.    Be  sure  to  get  the  best. 

The  prettiest  red-berried  vine  for  Christmas  decoration  is  our  native 
bitter-sweet,  which  can  be  gathered  in  October  while  the  leaves  are  still  on 
and  hung  in  the  cellar  until  wanted.  Though  the  leaves  will  be  shriveled 
they  will  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  bright  berries.  Just  before  using  dip 
the  berries  for  a  moment  into  boiling  water,  which  will  cause  them  to 
plump  up  until  they  are  as  large  as  when  picked. 

No  green  vine  is  as  beautiful  for  general  decoration  at  this  time  as  the 
southern  smilax,  which  comes  in  sprays  from  six  to  forty  feet  long,  and  no 
vine  is  as  easily  put  up,  or  as  graceful,  or  lasts  as  long.  This  comes  by  the 
crate  and  should  be  ordered  from  your  local  florist  early  in  December,  as 
otherwise  you  might  not  be  able  to  get  it  when  the  Christmas  rush  is  on. 

Galax  leaves,  both  green  and  brown,  can  now  be  had  all  the  year  from 
the  florists.  These  will  keep  a  year  in  a  cool  room  if  the  stems  are  kept  in 
water  and  clipped  a  little  occasionally.  If  you  wish  an  unusual  table  deco- 
ration for  Christmas  use  these  leaves.  Afterwards  they  can  be  put  in  a 
cool  place  and  so  be  used  many  times.  They  also  make  good  wreaths  and 
are  not  as  hard  upon  the  fingers  as  holly. 

Of  course  the  cheapest  decoration  is  branches  of  native  evergreens 
gathered  by  oneself,  but  few  of  us  have  this  chance,  or  would  care  to  cut 
down  our  own  trees  if  we  had  them. 

The  little  dwarf  pines  from  Japan  make  artistic  centerpieces  as  do  the 
araucarias,  or  small  potted  evergreens,  tied  with  gay  little  scarlet  bows. 
These  can  be  kept  growing  for  years  if  put  out  in  a  shady  spot  in  the  gar- 
den for  the  summer  and  given  new  earth.  They  will  grow  a  new  set  of 
branches  each  year. 

Home  grown  flowers  have  a  personal  touch  that  the  purchased  article 
lacks  for  a  Christmas  gift.  The  three  easiest  flowers  to  grow  are  Chinese 
sacred  lilies  in  bowls  of  water,  Roman  hyacinths  in  sand,  and  Dutch  hya- 
cinths in  tall  glasses  of  water.  The  first  two  will  bloom  in  forty  days  from 
planting,  but  the  bulbs  of  all  three  can  be  ordered  as  late  as  December  first, 
for  even  if  the  plants  are  not  in  bloom  at  Christmas  time  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, as  the  recipient  of  this  gift  will  have  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flowers. 

Some  gifts  that  a  garden  enthusiast  would  appreciate  for  Christmas: 
garden  tools,  garden  basket  containing  trowels  and  shears ;  flat  basket  for 
flower  gathering,  seeds  of  your  choicest  flowers,  bulbs,  subscription  to  a 
good  garden  magazine,  pruning  shears,  garden  note  book. 

A  large  umbrella  such  as  is  used  on  delivery  wagons  with  a  long 
pointed  handle  that  can  be  thrust  into  the  ground,  under  which  one  can 
work  in  comfort  the  sunniest  day. 

Cabinet  for  flower  seeds,  express  wagon  that  can  be  used  in  the  garden 
— child's  size;  flower  holders  for  table  decorations,  bundle  of  canes,  labels 
and  raffia  for  staking,  marking  and  tying  next  year's  flowers. 

Small  rubber  rug  on  which  to  kneel  when  transplanting,  garden  gloves. 

Garden  apron  made  of  denim  or  other  heavy  cloth  with  plenty  of 
pockets  of  all  sizes  that  will  hold  seeds,  tools,  string,  etc. 

Year's  membership  in  the  Garden  Flower  and  Horticultural  Society.      , 
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Our  Reports  Appreciated. — "Apart  from  the  Am.  Pom.  Society  Re- 
ports, the  Minn.  Society  Reports  are  the  only  annuals  that  I  am  incorpor- 
ating into  my  pomological  library.  On  account  of  your  contest  with  climate, 
the  Minnesota  Reports  contain  more  information  about  growing  and  about 
varieties  of  apples  than  those  of  any  other  society." — A.  A.  Schenck. 

Fruit  Exhibit  at  the  Land  Show. — A  magnificent  display  of  Minne- 
sota apples  is  being  made  at  the  Land  Show  operating  in  Minneapolis,  com- 
mencing Nov.  12th,  and  continuing  for  ten  days.  This  exhibit  is  in  charge 
of  Thos.  Redpath,  assisted  by  Wm.  McDonald,  of  Excelsior.  They  have,  we 
understand,  280  half  boxes  of  apples,  mainly  Wealthy,  for  this  exhibit,  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  showing  for  Minnesota  and  a  great  advertisement  of  the 
orcharding  possibilities  of  our  state. 

Remitting  for  Membership  Fee. — In  making  remittance  for  the 
annual  fee  for  1913,  please  note  that  from  our  long  experience  it  is  prac- 
tically entirely  safe  to  send  a  $1.00  bill  in  a  letter  in  payment  of  this  fee 
Postal  orders  and  express  orders  are  all  right  of  course,  involving  only  a 
slight  expense.  If  you  send  a  check,  however,  make  the  check  out  for  $1.10, 
as  most  of  the  banks  in  the  state  outside  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth  are 
charging  that  amount  for  collection. 

Delegate,  Northeast  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. — Mr.  F.  O.  Wild- 
hagen,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  is  to  represent  the  Northeast  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society  at  our  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Wildhagen  has  had  a  large  experience 
in  growing  strawberries  and  is  to  give  the  meeting  the  benefit  of  it  in  a 
paper  on  the  general  subject  of  "Strawberry  Culture."  He  will  be  found 
upon  the  program  for  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  every  grower  of  small  fruits 
in  the  society  should  be  at  hand  to  hear  this  paper  and  others  on  similar 
topics. 

Life  Memberships  as  Premiums. — Mr.  Geo.  W.  Harris,  of  McHugh, 
now  for  the  second  time  has  sent  in  a  life  membership  to  the  society  given 
as  a  premium  for  the  best  general  collection  of  fruit  shown  at  their  county 
fair.  It  would  seem  that  an  offer  of  this  kind  would  be  of  as  much  value  in 
enlisting  the  interest  of  exhibitors  as  ordinary  money  premiums.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  large  value  to  the  Horticultural  Society  to  have  a  step  of  this  kind 
inaugurated,  and  we  hope  other  county  fair  associations  will  see  fit  to  fol- 
low in  the  way  that  Mr.  Harris  has  so  thoughtfully  taken. 

Mice  a  Menace. — Reports  of  serious  damage  from  mice  to  Minnesota 
orchards  are  already  coming  into  the  office,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  early  in 
the  season.  Do  not  fail  to  mound  up  each  tree  with  fresh  earth  at  least  a 
foot  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  good  slope  to  the  mound, 
and  pat  it  down  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Experience  shows  that 
no  mouse  will  climb  this  slope.  If  mice  are  very  plentiful  it  would  be  well 
to  poison  them  with  strychnine  and  cornmeal,  put  on  a  chip  or  in  a  tin  can 
set  on  its  side.  It  should  be  covered  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  rain 
and  snow  and  yet  permit  mice  to  enter.  Their  numbers  can  be  readily 
thinned  out  in  this  way. 
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Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 

DECEMBER  5-8,  1911. 

Tuesday  Morning  Session. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  o'clock,  in  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Minneapolis,  December  5th,  1911,  by  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  Thomas  E.  Cashman,  of  Owatohna. 

The  invocation  was  made  by  Rev.  R.  E.  Olmstead,  of  Excelsior. 

Following  the  invocation  Mr.  Trafford  N.  Jayne  delighted  the 
audience  with  a  vocal  solo. 

A  few  words  of  greeting  were  then  given  the  audience  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Cashman,  as  follows : 

I  am  pleased  and  happy  to  see  so  many  present  this  morning, 
particularly  happy  in  seeing  so  many  of  the  old  familiar  faces.  One 
year  has  elapsed  since  we  met  here  in  annual  convention,  but  it 
seems  only  as  though  it  were  yesterday  that  we  adjourned  the 
meeting  and  bade  each  other  good-by  to  meet  again  in  a  year  from 
that  time.  Providence  has  been  very  kind  to  us  during  the  past 
season.  Our  lives  have  been  spared,  we  have  enjoyed  abundant 
prosperity,  for  all  of  which  we  should  be  truly  thankful. 

I  find  before  me  an  overflowing  program,  filled  with  topics  of 
great  moment  to  horticulturists  and  agriculturists  in  this  state,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  each  one  of  these  subjects  will  be  handled 
by  men  of  wide  experience,  and  men  who  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  going  to  discuss.  I  am  going  to  throw  precedents 
to  the  winds  by  not  delivering  an  address,  which  will  be  pleasing 
news  to  those  who  have  heard  me  before.  I  am  afraid  if  I  should 
attempt  to  impose  upon  you  at  this  time  an  address  you  would  feel 
something  like  the  Irishman  who  was  given  a  long  sentence  by  the 
court.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  court  did  not  ask  the 
Irishman  before  sentence  was  pronounced  if  he  had  anything  to 
say,  but  he  merely  sentenced  him  to  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor,  and 
afterwards  he  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  Pat  said :  "Oy 
have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  think  your  honor  is  mighty 
liberal  with  other  people's  time".   (Laughter.) 

Owing  to  the  fullness  of  the  program  and  in  order  to  allow 
plenty  of  discussion  for  each  subject,  those  presenting  topics  are 
requested  to  confine  themselves  to  ten  minutes.  This  will  give  us 
opportunity  to  complete  the  program  in  the  allotted  time,  and  give 
all  an  equal  chance.  Secretary  Latham  has  prepared  a  s])lendid 
program  for  us,  and  I  notice  he  has  given  us  some  of  the  best  things 
at  the  beginning.    I  find  at  the  head  of  the  list  that  our  good  friend, 
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George  J.  Kellogg,  is  going  to  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  ever- 
bearing strawberries.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Kellogg  to  come 
forward  now  and  speak  to  us  on  that  subject.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  George  J.  Kellogg,  of  Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  "Evolution  of  the  Everbearing  Strawberry".  (See 
index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  will  now  take  up  the  next  one  on  the  program,  "Sorting  and 
Packing  Apples",  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Snyder,  of  Preston,  Minn.  Mr. 
Snyder,  who  wrote  the  paper,  is  not  present  himself,  but  his  son, 
Paul,  is  present  and  will  read  the  paper.  We  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Snyder  come  forward  and  read  the  paper.  Mr.  Snyder  is  one  of 
the  coming  young  nurserymen  of  southeastern  Minnesota". 
(Applause.)     (See  index.) 

1  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Snyder  on  his  paper.  Our  people 
are  not  yet  thoroughly  up  on  this  subject,  and  the  information  that 
is  given  here  is  just  the  advice  that  is  sought  for. 

I  see  Mr.  Reel  is  present,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  come 
forward  and  read  his  paper  on  the  subject  of  top-working  apples. 
{Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  G.  E.  Reel,  of  Excelsior,  then  read  a  paper  describing 
"My  Top- Worked  Orchard".    (See  index.) 

Discusssion. 

Mr.  Smith  always  has  something  good  for  us,  and  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  going  to  disappoint  us  at  this  time  when  he  speaks  on  the 
subject  of  "Timely  Horticultural  Notes".     (Applause.) 

"Timely  Horticultural  Notes"  was  then  discussed  in  a  paper  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the  Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake 
City.    (See  index.) 

Discusssion. 

The  President:  We  now  come  to  another  interesting  subject, 
and  that  is  "Incidents  and  Anecdotes  Developing  Irrigation  with 
Lake  Muck,"  and  that  topic  will  be  handled  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Sandvig, 
of  Belgrade.  Mr.  Sandvig  has  been  allowed  fifteen  minutes  for  this 
topic.  Mr.  Sandvig  is  the  gentleman  who  entertained  us  so  royally 
a  year  ago,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  is  here  again  with  us  and  expect 
he  will  entertain  us  as  well  as  he  did  a  year  ago.  (Applause.)  (See 
index.) 

The  President:  I  am  informed  that  our  Farmers'  Institute  lec- 
turer cannot  be  with  us  next  Friday  morning,  when  his  paper  is 
scheduled  to  appear  on  the  program,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Brackett  to  give  his  paper  now  on  the  subject  of  "No 
Hardy  Trees  without  Hardy  Roots". 

Mr.  A.  Brackett,  of  Excelsior,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
"No  Hardy  Trees  without  Hardy  Roots".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sahler,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  preliminary  "question  and  answer"  exercise  was  opened  at 
1 :30  on  the  subject  of  "Small  Fruit  Growing,"  and  was  led  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Mller,  of  Bloomington.    (See  index.) 

,  The  regular  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cashman 
at  2 :00  o'clock. 

The  President :  The  first  item  we  will  take  up  this  afternoon  is 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials. 

The  commitee  on  credentials  reported  the  following  delegates 
present  and  entitled  to  seats  in  the  convention : 

Col.  W.  A.  Burnap,  Northeastern  Iowa  Society. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Glidden,  South  Dakota  Horticultural  Society. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Speechley,  Manitoba  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Hanchett,  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society. 

The  President :  We  are  glad  to  see  Col.  W.  A.  Burnap  from  the 
Northeastern  Iowa  Society  with  us.  Col.  Burnap  was  with  us  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  I  am  sure  we  all  enjoy  having  him  with 
us  at  this  time,  and  we  now  want  to  hear  a  few  words  from  him. 
I  want  to  introduce  to  you  Col.  W.  A.  Burnap.    (Applause.) 

Col.  Burnap:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  know 
you  don't  want  to  hear  any  long  talk  from  me.  I  only  want  to  say 
that  I  commenced  to  set  trees  in  Northern  Iowa  in  1857,  and  ever 
since  that  time  I  have  been  a  horticultural  crank  of  the  deepest  and 
darkest  dye.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  with  you  Minnesota  fellows 
where  I  have  lots  of  good  company  and  feel  perfectly  at  home.  I 
have  had  horticultural  grief  in  all  its  varieties,  and,  on  the  other 
h^nd,  I  have  had  some  success.  You  will  probably  have  found  out 
something  of  both  before  we  get  through  this  meeting.   (Applause.) 

The  President :  I  am  now  going  to  call  on  Mr.  A.  J.  Glidden,  the 
delegate  from  South  Dakota.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Glidden :  I  do  not  think  I  can  interest  this  audience  by 
anything  I  have  to  say.  I  have  been  interested  in  horticultural 
work  in  our  state  ever  since  I  have  been  there.  I  went  to  the  state 
in  1882,  and  the  first  thing  I  planted  when  I  got  there  was  tree  seed, 
walnut  and  other  tree  seed.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  and  expect 
to  receive  a  great  deal  niore  than  I  can  return.  I  will  try  to  do  my 
part  during  this  meeting  as  far  as  I  can.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  heard  from  Dr.  Speechley  this  morning, 
but  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  him  again.    (Applause.) 

Dr.  H.  M.  Speechley :  I  do  not  feel  like  speaking  again  at  this 
time.  I  was  here  two  years  ago,  and  I  come  at  this  time  to  bring 
you  greeting  from  the  Manitoba  Horticultural  and  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. I  hope  you  will  not  regard  it  out  of  place  if  I  refer  for  a- 
moment  to  Professor  Green.  Professor  Green,  to  my  mind,  was 
one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  We  had 
him  at  our  annual  meeting  and  received  much  benefit  from  his 
presence,  and  it  made  us  sad  when  we  heard  that  he  had  passed 
away.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  having  had  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Green  for  so  many  years,  and  we  know  his  influence 
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was  great,  not  only  upon  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but 
on  all  those  who  came  under  his  influence.  I  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity,  Mr.  President.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  have  another  delegate  with  us,  Mr. 
Hanchett,  of  Wisconsin,  and  we  want  to  hear  a  few  words  from 
him.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  F.  L.  Hanchett  (Wisconsin)  :  I  came  up  here  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  spying  on  the  gopher.  I  always  feel  that  as  a  matter  of 
business  for  us  people  in  Wisconsin  we  must  keep  watch  of  what 
our  neighbors  are  doing.  I  can  be  with  you  only  this  afternoon,  but 
still  it  is  worth  a  trip  to  be  with  you  even  a  half  day.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  apple  show  you  have  down  here,  and  I 
am  glad  you  are  doing  so  well  in  horticultural  lines.  I  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  of  addressing  you.  (Applause.) 
•  The  President :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  sorry  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  cannot  stay  with  us  longer,  but  we  hope  he  will 
come  again.  We  are  pleased  to  have  these  delegates  with  us  and 
hope  to  hear  from  them  often  during  the  course  of  the  meeting. 

The  first  number  on  this  afternoon's  program  is  the  subject  of 
the  strawberry  field,  which  will  be  discussed  by  Preston  McCulley. 

Preston  McCulley,  of  Maple  Plain,  then  read  a  paper  describing 
"The  Strawberry  Field".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  I  have  just  learned  that  Professor  Chas.  W. 
Hendricks  will  be  obliged  to  leave  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  give  us  his  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Harvest- 
ing and  Storing  Corn". 

The  proper  method  of  "Harvesting  and  Storing  Seed  Corn  for 
Both  Field  and  Garden  Uses"  was  then  discussed  in  a  paper  by 
Chas.  W.  Hendricks,  director  of  Agricultural  School,  Spring  Valley. 

The  President:  Mr.  Hendricks  is  a  sample  of  eighty-five  young 
men  teaching  agriculture  in  the  schools  of  Minnesota.  This  was 
made  possible  by  the  act  passed  in  1909.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  schools  and  the  people  of  Spring  Valley  for  being  able  to  have 
such  a  competent  man  as  Mr.  Hendricks  give  them  his  service. 

Next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "My  Way  with 
Strawberries"  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Marsh,  of  Champlin.  Mr.  Marsh  is  not 
present,  but  some  one  is  here  who  will  read  his  paper  for  him.  (See 
index.) 

The  President :  I  regret  that  time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss 
this  paper.  I  have  learned  that  Mr.  Dewain  Cook  will  not  be  with 
us  to  read  his  paper,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  it  is  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear on  the  program,  and  I  will  therefore  ask  him  to  come  forward 
now  and  discuss  the  subject  of  hybrid  plums. 

"Hybrid  Plums  and  What  We  May  Expect  from  Them"  was 
then  presented  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Dewain  Cook,  Jeffers.  (See 
index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  The  next  on  the  program  is  the  Beta  grape, 
which  will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pfaender. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Pfaender,  Jr.,  of  New  Ulm,  then  read  a  paper  telling  of 
•  "The  Beta  Grape  and  Its  Origin".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  I  will  now  call  on  Professor  John  C.  Stewart, 
who  will  give  U3  a  paper  on  tile  drainage  of  the  orchard. 

"Tile  Drainage  in  the  Orchard"  was  then  discusssed  in  a  paper 
by  Professor  John  Stewart,  Professor  of  Engineering,  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  St.  Anthony  Park.    (See  index.) 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  from  a  melon  expert,  who 
will  tell  us  how  to  grow  melons,  Mr.  Swennes. 

Mr.  Knute  Swennes,  Minnesota,  then  told  in  a  paper,  "How  a 
Farmer  Raises  Melons".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  The  next  subject  is  by  Mr.  Oscar  Seamens,  of 
Excelsior,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Raspberry  Field".  Mr.  Seamens 
is  present  but  has  asked  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  of  Excelsior,  to  read 
his  paper.    (See  index.) 

The  President :  The  next  paper  on  the  program  which  will  be 
read  is  by  Mr,  E.  W.  Reed,  who  is  associated  with  Holm  &  Olson, 
florists,  §t.  Paul.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Reed  with  us,  and 
we  expect  he  will  give  us  some  very  valuable  information. 

"Minnesota  as  a  Fruit  State  and  Its  Possibilities  as  Compared 
with  Other  States",  was  treated  in  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Reed,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  President :  I  want  to  congratulate  the  society  upon  having 
this  very  valuable  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Reed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wedge  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. 

The  preliminary  question  and  answer  exercise,  on  the  subject  of 
"Growing  Flowers",  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Tillotson,  of 
Minneapolis,  beginning  at  9:00  o'clock. 

The  regular  session  of  the  society  was  called  to  order  at  9 :30 
o'clock  by  President  Cashman. 

The  President :  Mrs.  Tillotson  has  exceeded  the  time  limit,  but 
I  want  to  congratulate  her  on  the  profitable  time  we  have  spent 
here. 

Professor  Moore,  of  Wisconsin,  is  here,  and  we  would  like  to 
have  him  come  forward,  and  to  show  how  he  is  appreciated  where 
he  comes  from  I  want  to  read  a  letter  from  Secretary  Cranefield  of 
the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society. 

President  Cashman  then  read  a  letter  from  Secretary  Cranefield, 
introducing  Professor  Moore  and  speaking  also  in  appreciation  of 
his  work. 

Prof.  Moore  (Wis.)  :  Members  of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural 
Society,  I  assure  you  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  your 
meeting  as  a  representative  from  our  own  state  society.  I  have 
been  in  Minnesota  before,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  I  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  very  many  of  your  members. 
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The  state  horticultural  societies  of  these  middle  western  states  are 
societies  of  which  the  states  should  be  proud.  I  think  these  soci-  . 
eties  are  doing  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  horticulture  in  their 
respective  states  than  are  the  societies  of  any  other  states  in  the 
Union.  You  may  not  have  been  holding  any  more  meetings,  but 
in  your  meetings  and  in  your  work  outside  of  the  meetings  you  are 
getting  at  the  points  which  are  of  vital  interest,  and  it  does  not 
center  entirely  along  the  line  of  simply  talking.  Talk  is  good  if  it  is 
along  the  right  line,  but  it  does  not  accomplish  very  much  unless 
there  is  some  action  connected  with  it.  In  addition  to  talking  in 
our  horticultural  society  meeting  we  are  also  doing  things.  So  I 
say  that  these  states  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  horticultural 
societies.  As  a  representative  of  the  Wisconsin  society  I  extend  the 
greetings  of  the  horticultural  society  of  that  state,  and  I  assure 
you  that  we  shall  try  to  profit  by  your  meetings.  I  was  told  that 
when  I  came  back  to  Wisconsin  I  should  give  a  report  of  the  session 
held  here  at  our  annual  meeting,  so  I  shall  be  glad  to  pick  out  the 
profitable  and  educational  features  of  your  meeting  here  and  convey 
them  to  our  own  society,  which  meets  next  month  at  Madison.  I 
thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  President :  I  think  we  can  assure  Secretary  Cranefield  that 
Professor  Moore  will  more  than  earn  his  board  while  he  is  with  us. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  regular  program  of  the  morning,  and 
the  first  number  on  the  program  is  on  the  subject  of  outdoor 
storage.  Mr.  F.  L.  Marsh,  of  Champlin,  who  is  a  practical  architect 
and  builder,  will  tell  us  all  about  this  storage  cellar. 

"An  Outdoor  Storage  Cellar"  was  then  described  in  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  F.  L.  Marsh,  of  Champlin.    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  We  now  come  to  another  very  important  sub- 
ject, and  that  relates  to  the  packing  and  marketing  of  apples.  The 
general  subject  this  morning  is  orchard  fruits,  and  this  particular 
topic  I  am  sure  all  apple  growers  are  interested  in. 

The  subject  of  "Packing  and  Marketing"  was  then  discussed  in 
a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Kohler,  Assistant  Horticulturist, 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  St.  Anthony  Park.    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

A  resolution  was  then  submitted  by  Mr.  Smith  condemning  the 
wrong  labeling  of  apples.  (This  resolution  failed  to  reach  me. — 
Secretary.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sahler  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  President :  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  a  paper  by 
Professor  Moore,  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Wisconsin 
State  Agricultural  College.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  assigned  fifteen 
minutes  for  presenting  his  topic,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  very 
well  entertained  and  instructed.    (Applause.) 

Professor  James  G.  Moore,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  then  dwelt  upon 
"The  Prospects  of  Commercial  Apple  Growing  in  the  Middle  West" 
in  a  paper  which  he  presented.    (See  index.) 
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Discussion. 

The  President:  These  are  very  valuable  and  important  sug- 
gestions, and  I  think  we  certainly  should  act  upon  them.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  must  cut  the  discussioil  off  here,  but  we  have  already 
encroached  upon  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society, 
and  we  must  give  the  balance  of  the  morning  to  them.  However,  I 
do  not  think  this  matter  should  be  allowed  to  rest,  but  later  in  the 
meeting  it  might  be  taken  up  again  and  forced  to  some  definite 
conclusion. 

I  now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  the  Minnesota  Garden  Flower 
Society,  of  which  Mrs.  H.  A.  Boardman  is  president. 

Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society. 

The  meeting  of  this  society  was  called  to  order  by  its  president. 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Boardman,  at  11 :00  o'clock. 

The  President:  We  hated  very  much  to  lose  our  former  name, 
but  it  was  a  little  misleading,  and  some  members  thought  if  they 
could  not  grow  roses  they  could  not  be  members  of  the  society. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  changed  the  name  from  the  Minnesota 
Rose  Society  to  the  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society.  This  morn- 
ing we  will  have  as  our  first  number  a  paper  by  Miss  Ellison,  who 
claims  to  be  an  amateur  flower  grower,  but  she  is  an  amateur  in 
name  only,  as  she  can  give  us  just  as  much  information  as  though 
she  were  called  a  professional.    (Applause.) 

"My  Summer  in  a  Garden"  was  then  described  by  Miss  Sabra 
M.  Ellison,  of  Minneapolis.    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  We  would  like  to  continue  this  interesting  dis- 
cussion longer,  but  we  must  take  up  our  next  number.  Perhaps  the 
question  we  have  discussed  will  in  part  be  answered  by  the  next 
paper  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Excelsior,  on  the  subject  of 
three  hardy  perennials.  Mr.  Brown  is  too  well  known  to  need  an 
introduction  to  this  audience. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Brown,  of  Excelsior,  in  a  paper  he  presented  then 
discussed  "Three  Hardy  Perennials".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  more  discussion  upon  this  subject 
we  will  take  up  the  next  paper,  which  is  a  topic  on  ornamental 
planting  for  winter  eflfects.  This  paper  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Ramsdell,  who  is  a  landscape  architect,  and  I  think  we  may  all 
expect  to  get  some  valuable  instruction  from  this  paper. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  Minneapolis,  then  described  "Orna- 
mental Planting  for  Winter  Eflfect."    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  I  wish  we  might  continue  this  discussion  a  little 
longer,  but  we  have  not  the  time  to  do  so,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  The 
next  paper  on  the  program  is  on  the  subject  of  combating  aster 
diseases.  Mrs.  Odell  has  made  a  study  of  this  matter,  and  she  is  a 
competent  authority  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  I  am  sure  she 
has  something  extremely  valuable  to  give  us  along  that  line.  j 
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Mrs.  Robert  Odell,  of  Minneapolis,  then  related  her  experience 
in  "Combating  Aster  Disease".     (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  close  this  meeting.  I 
am  glad  that  so  many  remained,  and  I  hope  that  you  have  all  been 
entertained  and  instructed.  I  certainly  think  that  you  have 
received  some  very  useful  hints  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  the  desirable  sorts  to  plant,  and  how  to  combat  various 
insect  pests  and  diseases.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  as  many  as 
will  join  our  society.  This  society  is  not  for  women  only,  as  some 
suppose,  but  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  gentlemen  join  our 
society  also.    (Applause.) 

Wednesday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  preliminary  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  1 :30 
o'clock,  and  the  half  hour  question  and  answer  exercise  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  H.  J.  Baldwin,  of  Nortjifield,  on  the  topic  of  "The 
Vegetable  Garden''. 

The  regular  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock 
by  President  Cashman. 

The  President :  We  will  immediately  take  up  our  program  for 
the  afternoon,  and  for  the  first  number  on  the  program  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Tingley  to  read  his  paper  on  the  subject  of  planting  plums  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Tingley,  Forest  Lake,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  "Comparative  Value  of  Japanese  Hybrid  and  Americana  Plums 
for  Minnesota  Planting".     (See  index.) 

The  President :  If  there  is  no  discussion  upon  this  paper  we  will 
take  up  the  next,  which  is  by  Mr.  Wedge  on  the  subject  of  the 
catalpa. 

"Is  the  Catalpa  Worth  Planting  in  Minnesota?"  was  the  topic 
presented  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Clarence  Wedge,  of  Albert  Lea.  (See 
index.) 

Mr.  Clarence  Wedge :  In  last  night's  paper,  I  think  it  was  the 
Journal,  it  mentioned  this  society  as  recommending  the  putting  of 
the  best  apples  on  top  of  the  barrel.  The  title  placed  at  the  heading 
of  our  report  in  the  paper  was  very  misleading,  and  I  think  we  are 
very  much  misleading  each  other  if  we  allow  that  impression  to  go 
out.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  we  have  all  along  in  the 
past  been  expressing  our  sentiment  against  the  practice  of  putting 
the  best  apples  on  top  of  the  barrel,  and  wherever  it  has  been  done 
it  has  been  a  bad  practice,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  lost  in  the  sale 
of  apples.  I  contend  that  it  gives  the  public  a  wrong  impression 
when  we  allow  it  to  go  out  that  we  recommend  placing  the  best 
apples  on  top  of  the  barrel.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  the  kind 
made  in  any  paper  read  here,  nor  was  it  made  in  the  discussion. 
The  suggestion  that  was  made  was  to  the  effect  that  a  good  average 
grade  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  barrel.  I  think  we  ought  to 
pass  some  kind  of  a  motion  here  that  would  put  this  thing  right  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  public.  I  will  not  spend  time  to  prepare  a  written 
resolution,  but  I  will  move  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting 
that  the  practice  of  putting  the  best  fruit  on  the  top  of  any  package 
is  bad  practice,  and  that  we  wholly  disapprove  of  it.    (Applause.) 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and,  being  put  to  a  vote,  pre- 
vailed unanimously. 

The  President :  It  might  be  well  to  memoralize  the  press  upon 
this  subject  and  get  them  to  set  themselves  and  our  society  right  in 
this  matter. 

The  President :  We  will  next  hear  from  one  of  our  young  and 
successful  orchardists,  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Renville,  who  will  tell  us 
of  the  best  varieties  of  apples  to  grow  for  commercial  purposes.  At 
the  same  time  he  will  tell  us  of  their  planting  and  care. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Anderson,  of  Renville,  in  a  paper  presented  by  him, 
described  the  "Varieties  of  Apples  for  Commercial  Orchards,  Their 
Planting  and  Care".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  We  will  next  have  the  pleasure  of  listenmg  to 
Col.  Burnap,  of  Iowa,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  trees  and 
tree  planting. 

"Trees  and  Tree  Planting"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by 
Col.  W.  A.  Burnap,  a  delegate  from  the  Northeastern  Iowa  Horti- 
cultural Society.    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary. 

The  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  was  called  to  order  at 
3:15  o'clock  by  Miss  Emma  V.  White,  the  president. 

The  President :  The  first  number  on  our  program  this  afternoon 
was  to  have  been  given  by  Mrs.  Lundgren,  but  as  she  is  not  present 
we  will  take  up  the  next  subject.  I  notice  that  Mr.  Drum  is  spoken 
of  in  the  program  as  a  retired  farmer,  but  if  he  is  interesting 
children  in  horticulture  he  must  still  be  actively  engaged  in  the 
good  work. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Drum,  of  Owatonna,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  "Interesting  Children  in  Horticulture".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  This  has  been  an*  exceedingly  valuable  dis- 
cussion, and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  congratulated  on  having  Mr. 
Drum  here  to  give  us  his  paper  which  has  brought  out  the  instruct- 
ive features  which  we  have  heard.  I  wish  we  might  continue  this 
discussion,  but  we  have  a  number  of  other  subjects  on  the  program 
which  we  must  take  up.  The  next  subject  will  be  that  of  wild 
flowers,  and  Miss  Eloise  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the  Wild  Flower 
Department  of  the  Minneapolis  Parks,  will  speak  to  us  on  that 
subject. 

"The  Cultivation  of  Native  Flowers",  by  Miss  Eloise  Butler,  of 
Minneapolis,  was  discussed  in  a  paper  presented  by  Miss  Butler. 
(See  index.) 
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The  President :  The  history  of  a  great  many  improvement  asso- 
ciations is  usually  a  very  short  one,  and  the  early  death  of  the 
majority  of  them  is  easily  foretold.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
that  there  is  an  organization  that  has  survived  seven  years,  and  we 
are  now  going  to  hear  about  it.  Mrs.  Underwood,  of  Lake  City, 
is  going  to  tell  us  about  the  seventh  year  of  their  association  in  that 
city.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Underwood  described  "The  Seventh  Year  in  Im- 
provement Work  at  Lake  City".    (See  index.) 

The  President :  Professor  Cady,  who  is  next  on  the  program,  is 
not  here  at  this  moment.  He  was  to  speak  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Philip's 
top-work  orchard,  but  we  will  now  take  up  the  subject  upon  which 
Mr.  Philips  is  to  speak,  and  that  is  the  topic  of  top-working  apples. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Philips,  of  West  Salem,  then  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
"Possibilities  for  Minnesota  in  Apple  Raising  by  Top-Grafting", 
exhibiting  twenty-four  varieties  grown  in  his  own  orchard  top- 
worked  on  Virginia  crab.     (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kenney 
and  Mr.  Dunsmore  are  not  here  to  read  their  papers,  but  they  were 
unable  to  be  present,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  them  over.  How- 
ever, they  will  be  published  in  the  report,  and  the  members  will  get 
the  benefit  of  them  later  on. 

We  will  now  have  another  paper  on  the  subject  of  top- working, 
which  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Valleau,  who  is  an  instructor  in 
horticulture  at  the  State  Farm  School. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Valleau,  Instructor  at  the  Minnesota  Farm  School,  at 
St.  Anthony  Park,  then  defined  the  "Present  Status  of  Top- Work- 
ing Made  up  from  Reports  of  Members  Sent  to  the  Secretary". 
(See  index.) 

The  President:  We  will  now  have  another  paper  somewhat 
along  the  same  line,  that  is,  top-working,  but  presenting  a  different 
phase  of  the  subject.  Mr.  S.  D.  Richardson,  who  is  an  old  nursery- 
man of  long  experience,  will  discuss  the  attitude  of  the  nurseryman 
towards  top-working. 

The  "Attitude  of  the  Nurseryman  towards  Top- Working"  was 
then  discussed  in  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Richardson,  of 
Winnebago.    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

Thursday  Morning  Session. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  at  9 :  !00  o'clock  with  a  thirty 
minute  question  and  answer  exercise  on  "Spraying",  led  by  Mr.  H. 
U.  Beebe,  Field  Manager,  Jewell  Nursery  Co.,  Lake  City. 

The  regular  session  of  the  society  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Cashman  at  2 :00  o'clock. 

The  President :  The  first  number  on  the  program  this  morning 
is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  fruit  list.  Mr.  J.  P.  Andrews,  of 
Faribault,  is  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Andrews  to  come  forward  and  make  his  report. 
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The  1912  fruit  list  as  formulated  by  the  committee  was  then  re- 
ported to  the  society  by  Mr.  Andrews,  who  moved  its  adoption. 
(See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  I  see  our  good  friend,  Mr.  C.  G.  Patten,  is  with 
us  this  morning,  and  I  want  him  to  come  forward  and  give  us  a  few 
words  of  greeting. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Patten  (Iowa)  :  Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  prefer  to  listen  for  a  while,  and  I  trust  you  will  withdraw  your  re- 
quest that  I  make  a  few  remarks  at  this  time. 

The  President :  This  has  been  a  very  interesting  discussion  on 
the  fruit  list,  but  I  think  we  have  closed  the  matter  now,  and  we 
will  now  take  up  the  next  item  on  the  program,  which  is  the  report 
of  the  executive  board.  Mr.  Wyman  Elliot,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive board,  will  present  the  report. 

Mr.  Wyman  Elliot  then  submitted  the  "Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee".    (See  index.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Husser,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  President :  I  see  Professor  Waldron,  of  North  Dakota,  has 
just  come  into  the  room.  He  has  been  with  us  a  good  many  years 
and  always  has  something  good  for  us.  Professor  Waldron  is 
professor  of  horticulture  at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
at  Fargo,  and  represents  the  North  Dakota  Horticultural  Society. 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Professor 
Waldron.    (  Applause. ) 

Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron  (N.  D.)  :  I  understand  I  am  to  give  a  little 
talk  later  on  regarding  the  drouth-resisting  qualities  of  certain  trees, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  expected  to  give  that  talk  at  this 
time  or  not.  I  see  it  is  not  scheduled  for  a  regular  session  on  the 
program,  but  is  put  in  the  portion  of  the  program  designated  as 
"Chinking".  However,  before  I  take  up  that  subject  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  our  North  Dakota  Horticultural 
Society.  My  secretary,  Mr.  McMillan,  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
East,  and  we  have  no  secretary  at  this  time.  I  was  going  to  get  his 
report  and  bring  it  with  me,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  laying  my 
hands  on  it  at  the  last  moment  and  I,  therefore,  cannot  give  you  the 
information  such  as  I  would  like  to  give  if  I  had  the  report.  I  can- 
not tell  just  what  the  membership  is  at  the  present  time.  You 
know  that  our  conditions  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  rather 
trying  from  a  horticultural  and  nursery  standpoint.  A  great  many 
of  the  nurserymen  doing  business  in  North  Dakota  have  been  called 
upon  to  replace  stock  and  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  that 
respect  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rainfall.  I  think  I  might  as  well 
speak  upon  the  subject  assigned  me  on  the  program  now  as  any 
other  time. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  then  spoke  upon  the  subject 
of  "Drouth  Resistance  in  Trees  Suitable  for  Shelter  Belts."  (See 
index.) 

Discussion. 
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The  President :  We  are  very  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  Waldron 
for  this  splendid  information.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  that  this 
has  been  a  very  liberal  education  to  us  in  the  matter  of  tree  planting, 
and  it  gives  us  information  of  which  we  can  make  good  use  in  the 
future. 

I  see  Mr.  Stacy,  of  the  public  examiner's  office,  is  with  us  this 
morning.  He  has  been  looking  up  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
horticulturists,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stacy  then  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  proper  labeling  and 
designation  of  fruit,  and  the  necessity  of  proper  legislation  being 
enacted  covering  those  features,  following  it  up  by  the  submission 
of  a  resolution  providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  suggested. 

The  President:  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Stacy  for 
this  timely  advice  and  suggestion.  This  is  a  very  important  reso- 
lution he  has  laid  before  us,  and  we  should  give  it  careful  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Wyman  Elliot  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Husser :  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
providing  that  everyone  who  sells  anything  in  a  package  be  required 
to  place  his  name  and  brand  thereon.  The  speaker  told  us  some- 
thing about  the  creameries.  He  knows  that  our  Minnesota  cream- 
eries are  all  proud  to  have  their  names  on  their  packages,  and  not 
only  that,  but  when  some  New  York  commission  men  some  years 
ago  took  off  the  Minnesota  name  and  brand  from  the  Minnesota 
packages,  the  creamery  men  opposed  their  action  and  made  them 
put  them  back  again.  So  I  suggest  that  the  name  and  brand  be 
placed  upon  every  package  that  is  sold. 

The  President :  That  is  a  matter  that  I  think  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  legislative  committee,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  referred  to  them  with  power  to  bring  the 
thing  about. 

Th  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Stacy,  following  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Elliot  to  adopt,  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  Prof.  Beach,  of  Iowa,  is  present, 
and  we  would  like  to  have  him  come  forward  and  hear  a  few  words 
from  him.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  (Iowa)  :  Mr.  President,^  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  Minnesota  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  this  time.  The  name  of  the  Minnesota  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  known  throughout  the  continent  as  a  live 
society,  one  that  is  doing  things.  You  have  wonderful  opportun- 
ities. Located  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  where  fruit  grow- 
ing is  done  as  easily  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  more  favored  climatic 
regions,  speaking  from  a  fruit  grower's  standpoint,  you  have 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  you  have  splendid  opportunities 
of  developing  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  which  will  serve  the 
present  generation,  and  not  only  the  present  generation  but  genera- 
tions to  come,  because  this  country  is  to  teem  with  a  dense  popula- 
tion, and  in  that  event  you  must  do  it.  You  have  without  question 
all  the  things   that   are   necessary   for   the   sustaining  of   a   large 
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population  in  this  country.  And  so  you  gentlemen  who  are 
working  for  Minnesota  horticulture  today  cannot  see  perhaps  as 
clearly  as  you  might,  but  you  are  also  working  for  Minnesota 
horticulture  tomorrow,  and  you  are  not  only  working  for  Minne- 
sota horticulture,  but  you  are  working  for  the  horticulture  of  the 
Dakotas,  the  Canadian  provinces,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
So  we  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  you  in  this  work,  and  I  am 
glad  to  bring  to  you  this  morning  the  greetings  of  the  Iowa  Horti- 
cultural Society.  We  are  glad  to  get  the  inspiration  and  the 
information  we  do  from  these  meetings. 

One  day  last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  walking  over  our 
campus  with  a  lady  who  was  a  student  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
institution  has  grown  a  good  deal  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Then  it  was  housed  in  practically  one  building  with 
between  three  and  four  hundred  students.  Now  the  buildings 
cover  a  good  many  acres,  a  campus  of  one  hundred  acres, 
surrounded  with  buildings,  new  buildings  have  been  put  up  in  place 
of  the  old,  and  Iowa  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  agricultural 
college  as  a  standard  type  of  that  sort  of  institution.  This  lady 
while  we  were  walking  over  the  campus — I  did  not  know  what  was 
in  her  mind — said,  "I  wish  young  people  when  they  go  to  college 
could  be  taught  to  think".  I  kept  on  walking  with  her,  and  she  did 
not  say  anything,  and  I  did  not  say  anything,  but  I  was  wondering 
why  she  should  give  expression  to  that  kind  of  a  thought.  So  far 
as  I  know  she  had  a  good  mind,  a  good,  keen,  logical  mind,  and 
I  thought  she  was  able  to  think  well,  and  I  did  not  understand  just 
the  drift  of  her  remark,  "I  wish  young  people  in  college  might  be 
taught  to  think".  I  said,  "I  don't  understand  what  you  have 
in  mind".  She  said,  "I  wish  when  I  was  a  student  here  at  Ames  I 
might  have  had  some  vision  of  what  was  coming  to  this  campus. 
I  might  have  looked  forward  to  see  the  great  development  of  this 
institution,  one  that  gathers  between  eighteen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  students  within  its  walls  for  instruction".  I  said  to  her : 
"In  the  next  twenty-five  years  you  will  see  a  greater  development 
than  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  brought  to  pass  in  this  insti- 
tution", and  as  I  was  sitting  here  in  my  seat  thinking  of  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  Minnesota  horticulturists,  the  thought  of  what  this 
lady  said  came  to  my  mind.  I  wondered  how  many  of  us  there 
were  if  we  could  see  twenty-five  years  ahead,  would  have  a  better 
and  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  our  work,  and  a  greater  satisfaction 
in  what  we  and  what  you  are  trying  to  do  to  advance  Minnesota 
horticulture.  We  need  a  vision  of  the  future  as  well  as  a 
realization  of  the  present,  and  so  again  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  we 
congratulate  you,  and  through  you  we  congratulate  the  state  of 
Minnesota  for  what  she  is  doing  in  the  present  and  what  she  is 
bound  to  accomplish  in  the  future.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  certainly  are  pleased  to  have  Prof.  Beach 
with  us,  and  we  thoroughly  appreciate  the  good  cheer  that  he 
brings  us. 
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The  report  of  the  secretary  will  be  published  in  the  proceeding^ 
and  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  read  it  at  this  time. 

We  will  next  have  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  and  if  Mr.  Strand 
is  present  I  will  ask  him  to  come  forward  and  gflv^e  his  report. 

The  "Treasurer's  Report"  was  then  submitted  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Strand,  of  Taylors  Falls.    (See  index.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wyman  Elliot  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

Thursday  Afternoon  Session. 

The  preliminary  session  was  called  to  order  at  1 :30  o'clock  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  half  hour  question  and  answer  exercise 
led  by  Mr.  Harold  Simmons,  of  Howard  Lake,  the  subject  of  the 
open  discussion  being  "Developing  the  Commercial  Orchard". 

The  regular  session  of  the  society  was  called  to  order  at  2  rOO 
o'clock  by  President  Cashman. 

The  president  introduced  Dean  A.  F.  Woods,  of  the  Minnesota 
Farm  School,  who  addressed  the  society  briefly,  and  his  remarks 
were  directed  chiefly  toward  the  end  of  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  making  a  creditable  exhibit  at  the 
Land  Show  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul  within  a  few  weeks  following. 

The  President:  Professor  Washburn  was  on  the  program 
Tuesday  afternoon,  but  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  that  time  to 
read  his  paper.  He  is  with  us  this  afternoon,  and  he  will  now  speak 
to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  house  fly  and  how  to  exterminate  it. 

"The  House  Fly,  a  Nuisance,  and  How  to  Evade  It",  showing  a 
new  fly  catcher,  was  the  subject  matter  of  a  paper  presented  by 
Professor  F.  L.  Washburn,  Entomologist,  University  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Anthony  Park.    (See  index.) 

The  President :  Our  time  is  limited,  and  it  will  not  permit  us  to 
discuss  this  excellent  paper  presented  by  Prof.  Washburn,  although 
I  trust  you  have  all  been  interested  and  instructed  and  will  put  his 
suggestions  to  practical  use  when  fly  time  comes  around  again. 

We  will  now  again  turn  to  our  afternoon  program,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  next  number  on  the  program  will  be 
an  exercise  conducted  by  Prof.  Beach,  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
Ames,  Iowa.  Prof.  Beach  is  to  be  given  thirty  minutes  to  conduct 
this  exercise,  and  the  subject  of  his  talk  will  be  on  orchard  manage- 
ment. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Beach,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Ames,  Iowa,  then  conducted  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  "Orchard  Management".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President :  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Prof.  Beach  for 
this  interesting  talk,  and  we  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  time 
that  it  will  be  our  privilege  to  hear  him. 
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The  Election  of  Officers. 

At  3:15  o'clock,  the  time-set  aside  for  that  purpose,  the  election 
of  officers  was  taken  up.    (See  index.) 

Mr.  Clarence  Wedge:  We  who  have  enjoyed  these  useful 
discussions  for  the  past  few  days,  and  expect  to  enjoy  them  tomor- 
row and  the  following  day  I  think  are  all  agreed  that  we 
should  wish  all  horticulturists  throughout  our  state  to  have  the 
benefit  of  these  useful  papers  and  discussions,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge gleaned  here  should  be  disseminated  in  every  town  and  in 
every  community  throughout  the  state,  so  that  horticulture  in  this 
state  may  go  on  and  develop  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I  think  for  this 
purpose  there  is  no  organization  that  can  do  this  work  more  effect- 
ively than  the  Minnesota  Farmers'  Institute,  which  is  a  traveling 
session,  visiting  almost  every  portion  of  the  state,  and  this  has  also 
been  used  in  the  past  as  a  most  effective  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  members  in  the  association,  and  now  to  encourage  them  in 
continuing  this  very  effective  and  useful  work  in  farmers'  institutes 
I  propose  to  present  a  resolution  which  I  am  sure  will  appeal  to 
you. 

Mr.  Wedge  then  submitted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  there  should  be  a  lecturer  on 
horticulture  accompanying  each  institute  corps  in  operation  in  this 
state. 

Resolved,  further,  That  each  lecturer  on  horticulture  with  the 
institute  should  be  encouraged  to  use  his  influence  in  the  interests 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  in  placing  the  literature  of 
the  society  in  the  hands  of  those  who  appreciate  it  by  becoming- 
members  of  this  society,  and  that  the  necessary  brief  time  be 
allowed  for  the  proper  presentation  of  this  subject  from  the 
institute  platform. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  the  state. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wedge  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Minnesota  State  Forestry  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  at  4:00  o'clock  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Rhodes,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  the  "President's 
Address",  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes. 

The  President:  There  are  several  men  on  our  program  this 
afternoon  who  are  not  present,  which  we  very  much  regret,  but 
there  are  also  several  here  who  are  well  qualified  to  take  their 
places,  and  for  the  first  number  I  am  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  D.  P. 
Tierney,  who  is  assistant  state  forester.  Mr.  Tierney  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Minnesota  Forest  Service  and  has  also 
been  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Tierney  then  delivered  an  address  upon  the  subject 
of  "The  Work  of  the  State  Forest  Service". 
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The  President :  Evidently  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads  and 
the  lumbermen  in  this  work  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Cutner  is  present  and  he  will  speak  to  you  upon  the  duties 
of  a  patrolman. 

"The  Duties  of  a  Patrolman"  were  then  described  by  Mr. 
Cutner,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  President :  One  of  the  institutions  the  state  is  proud  of  is 
its  forestry  school.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  one  of  its  schools  in  Itasca  State  Park  and  one  in 
Cloquet  Park.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  spent  the  summer  at  the  school 
in  Itasca  Park,  will  tell  us  some  of  the  experiences  the  students 
went  through  at  that  school. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  "The  Forest 
School  in  Itasca  Park". 

The  President :  Before  adjournment  I  want  to  say  we  heartily 
appreciate  the  interest  you  are  taking  in  the  work  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Forestry  Association  as  shown  by  your  presence  here  this 
afternoon.    I  thank  you. 

Friday  Morning  Session. 

The  preliminary  half  hour  question  and  answer  exercise  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Haralson,  Superintendent  Minnesota 
State  Fruit  Breeding  Farm,  Excelsior,  on  the  general  topic  of 
"Growing  New  Fruits".    (See  index.) 

The  regular  session  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  by  President 
Cashman. 

The  President :  The  first  number  on  our  program  this  morning 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Husser,  whom  you  all  know  is  a  successful  fruit 
grower,  who  will  tell  us  about  the  farmer's  garden  and  orchard. 

Mr.  Henry  Husser,  of  Minneiska,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard".    (See  index.) 

The  President :  I  am  now  going  to  call  on  our  hustling  young 
orchard  expert,  Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  State  Agricultural  School,  St. 
Anthony  Park,  then  illustrated  "Practical  Orchard  Pruning".  (See 
index.) 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick:  Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  standing 
before  you  and  tr^nng  to  tell  you  what  an  extension  specialist  in 
horticulture  was.  I  think  there  are  few  in  the  audience  today  who 
have  not  a  little  better  opinion  of  what  an  extension  expert  means. 
I  think  you  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  he  has  been  flying 
around  the  state  pretty  freely,  whether  he  did  any  good  by  so  doing 
or  not.  In  this  paper  I  have  outlined  what  I  propose  to  do  the 
coming  year,  and  I  expect  to  have  your  hearty  support  and  co-oper- 
ation in  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  am  as  vitally  interested  in  the 
horticulture  of  this  state  as  any  one  of  you,  and  I  trust  that  we 
may  get  together  the  coming  year  in  a  way  that  will  benefit  us  all. 

The  President:  We  have  with  us  this  morning  our  old  friend, 
Mr.  Patten,  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to 
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speak  to  you  a  few  moments.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Patten  has  had 
a  great  many  years'  experience  in  fruit  breeding,  and  he  is  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  talk  upon  that  subpect,  and  I  hope  he  will  give 
us  a  few  thoughts  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Patten  (Iowa)  :  Before  beginning  my  remarks 
proper  I  want  to  say  that  it  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet 
with  the  horticulturists  of  Minnesota.  I  have  been  coming  here 
so  long  that  I  know  no  boundary  now  between  Minnesota  and 
Iowa.  I  feel  as  much  at  home  here,  Mr.  President,  as  I  do  in  my 
own  state.  I  have  received  many  good  words  from  people  of  Min- 
nesota, and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  many  courtesies  and 
kindnesses  you  have  shown  me  in  times  past.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  Minnesota 
horticulturists  if  I  could  speak  my  thoughts  when  I  am  on  my  feet, 
but  not  being  accustomed  to  speaking  to  a  public  audience  very 
much,  I  am  sometimes  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  express  myself.  I  see 
my  old  friend  Elliot  and  a  number  of  the  other  older  members  of 
the  society,  arid  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  early  beginning  of 
horticulturing  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa.  When  I  think  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  for  thirty  years  or  more  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  remember  that  so  many  of 
them  have  gone  from  us  within  the  last  twenty  years,  I  feel  that  I 
shall  not  be  likely  to  stay  long  among  you,  and  yet  it  has  so  hap- 
pened that  I  have  been  left  while  Mr.  Dartt,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Sias 
and  so  many  of  the  older  ones  of  this  organization  have  gone. 
There  are  really  but  few  of  us  older  ones  left,  and  it  makes  me  sad 
when  I  come  into  this  meeting  or  when  I  attend  the  Iowa  meeting 
to  see  so  few  of  those  older  pioneer  workers,  such  as  Mr.  Elliot,  and 
I  might  name  Mr.  Latham,  because  he  has  been  for  so  many  years 
an  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable  worker  here.  I  can  pursue  this 
thought  no  longer,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

I  wish  to  say  here  in  regard  to  several  matters  that  I  am  bring- 
ing to  your  attention  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  report  that  I  made  to 
the  society  of  Iowa.  It  is  not  long,  and  it  is  something  along  the 
line  of  fruit  breeding  work,  that  I  have  followed  so  long  and  have  so 
often  talked  upon,  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  as  much  interest  to  you, 
I  presume,  in  fact  I  know  it  is  of  as  much  interest  to  you  as  it  is  to 
us,  because  the  conditions  apply  to  you  as  well  as  they  do  to  us, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  concluded  to  give  you  a  part  of  that 
report. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Patten,  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  then  read  a  report 
on  "Fruit  Breeding  Work  in  Iowa".     (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Reed:  I  have  had  some  experience  in  planting 
catalpas,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  growing  trees 
I  have  ever  planted. 

Mr.  Patten:  They  are  quite  a  rapidly  growing  tree,  and  if  we 
will  take  up  the  question  of  the  development  of  this  catalpa  tree, 
as  its  merits  demand,  it  will  be  only  a  comparatively  short  time 
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before  we  will  have  established  a  type  of  forest  trees  that  are  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Husser:    Will  the  catalpa  grow  in  moist  soil  or  in  dry  soil? 

Mr.  Patton:  They  will  grow  better  in  medium  soil,  I  should 
say,  as  between  the  two. 

Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary. 

The  Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  M.  Underwood,  at  10:30  o'clock. 

The  President:  In  order  to  get  through  the  program  in  the 
time  prescribed,  I  will  not  try  to  make  any  address  at  this  time. 
You  know  this  auxiliary  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  home  people  in  this  work  of  breeding  fruit  rather 
than  in  the  way  of  introducing  new  varieties  of  fruit.  We  have 
enough  varieties,  but  we  want  better  varieties.  We  are  looking,  for 
example,  for  an  apple  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  the  Duchess,  with  as 
good  a  quality  as  the  Wealthy,  and  that  shall  be  as  good  a  keeper 
as  the  Malinda.  There  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  we  can 
enhance  the  interest  and  value  of  horticulture,  and  we  are  trying  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  assist  Nature,  or  to  copy  from  Nature,  as 
has  been  done  by  our  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Patten,  who  has 
done  so  much  along  this  line  of  work,  and  also  Prof.  Hansen,  whose 
work  is  known  all  over  this  country  and  who  even  has  an  inter- 
national fame,  and  also  our  professor  here — I  am  going  to  call  him 
professor  because  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  that  distinction — Mr. 
Haralson.  I  think  he  certainly  ought  to  be  given  a  degree  of  some 
kind  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  work  that  he  has  done,  because 
he  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  reward  for  the  valuable  service  he  has 
rendered  to  horticulture.  The  work  these  men  are  doing  is  not 
only  benefiting  their  particular  state,  or  their  particular  section  of 
country,  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  entire  Northwest,  and  I  think  we 
should  feel  pride  that  we  can  count  these  men  as  members  of  our 
respective  organizations. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  this  morning  is  a  sort  of  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  the  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm  for  1911,  and 
this  report  will  be  made  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Chas.  Haralson. 

The  work  of  "The  State  Fruit-Breeding  Farm  for  1911"  was 
then  described  by  Mr.  Charles  Haralson,  Superintendent,  Excelsior. 
(See  index.) 

The  President :  I  am  sure  you  have  all  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  excellent  report,  and  I  think  we  will  all  in  the  future 
look  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  upon  the  experiments  that  will 
be  made  there.  As  you  know,  the  Horticultural  Society  annually 
appoints  a  committee  to  inspect  the  state  fruit-breeding  farm  and 
report  to  this  meeting  and  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  com- 
mittee this  year  consisted  of  Mr.  Ed  Vanish,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Smith,  of  Lake  City.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Vanish,  who  will  make  the  report  for  the  committee. 
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"Report  of  Committee  on  Examination  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Fruit-Breeding  Farm"  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Yanish,  of  St.  Paul. 
(See  index.) 

The  President :  The  next  paper  is  right  along  this  line,  and  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Dorsey,  who  is  an  assistant  in  horticulture  at  St. 
Anthony  Park,  and  who  will  tell  us  how  we  can  aid  in  this  fruit- 
breeding  movement. 

"How  We  Can  Aid  the  Fruit-Breeding  Movement"  was  then 
told  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Dorsey,  Assistant  in  Plant-Breeding,  State  Exper- 
iment Station,  St.  Anthony  Park.    (See  index.) 

The  President :  We  will  now  take  up  a  report  by  Prof.  Hansen 
of  his  last  year's  experience  in  fruit-breeding.  I  know  this  is  going 
to  be  an  extremely  interesting  report,  and  you  will  all  want  to  hear 
it.  Prof.  Hansen  never  comes  here  but  what  he  gives  us  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beneficial  information  in  regard  to  fruit- 
breeding  that  we  could  possibly  have,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
an  exception  in  this  case. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen,  Horticulturist  and  Fruit-Breeder  of  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  Station,  Brookings,  S.  D.,  then  gave 
some  "Experience  Notes  of  the  Season  in  Fruit-Breeding".  (See 
index.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Latham,  Mr.  Clarence  Wedge,  of  Albert  Lea, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  J,  M.  Underwood,  of  Lake  City,  was  elected 
secretary. 

The  meeting  was  then  declared  adjourned  until  1 :30. 

Friday  Afternoon  Session. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wm.  M.  McDonald,  Manager  of 
the  Excelsior  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  the  question  and  answer 
exercise  scheduled  for  1 :30  was  abandoned. 

The  regular  session  of  the  society  was  called  to  order  at  2:00 
o'clock  by  President  Cashman.  The  general  subject  of  the  after- 
noon program  was  "Spraying  and  Marketing". 

The  President :  The  first  number  on  the  program  this  afternoon 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ashby,  Superintendent  of  the  Insecticide  Depart- 
ment of  the  Sherwin  &  Williams  Paint  Co.,  Chicago. 

In  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  .H.  M.  Ashby,  of  Chicago,  he 
described  "Spraying  Materials  and  Foliage  Injury,  in  Connection 
with  Caring  for  an  Orchard".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  This  is  the  first  time  that  Prof.  Cady  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  with  us,  and  I  am  now  going  to  ask  him  to 
tell  about  his  visit  to  Mr.  Philips'  top-worked  orchard  at  West 
Salem. 

Prof.  Leroy  Cady,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural College,  St.  Anthony  Park,  then  described  "A  Visit  to 
A.  J.  Philips'  Top- Worked  Orchard". 
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The  President :  We  will  now  take  up  a  subject  which  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  nurserymen  as  well  as  to  orchardists  at  large. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  regard  to  inspection 
laws  of  nursery  stuff,  and  Mr.  Scammell,  who  is  assistant  nursery 
inspector,  will  tell  us  something  about  needed  laws. 

"Needed  Changes  in  the  Horticultural  Inspection  Law"  were 
then  discussed  in  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Scammell,  Assist- 
ant Nursery  Inspector,  St.  Anthony  Park.    (See  index.) 

The  President:  While  this  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  I  think 
we  have  devoted  all  the  time  to  it  that  we  can  spare,  and  in  order 
to  get  through  with  our  program  in  time  we  must  take  up  the  other 
subjects. 

We  will  now  take  up  a  different  subject,  but  one  that  is  of  great 
interest  to  us  all.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  is  a  practical  and  successful 
nurseryman  at  Owatonna,  is  going  to  tell  us  about  the  proper  way 
to  market  fruit. 

"Providing  a  Market  for  Fruit"  was  then  discussed  in  a  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Owatonna.     (See  index.) 

The  President :  Now  before  taking  up  the  two  minute  speeches, 
the  time  for  which  is  almost  at  hand,  we  have  time  for  another 
paper  which  appears  on  the  program  under  the  heading  of 
"Chinking",  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Sahler  what  to  do  with 
unsalable  fruit.  I  think  Mr.  Sahler  has  had  considerable  exper- 
ience, and  he  can  very  likely  give  us  some  very  valuable  pointers. 

Mr.  Emil  Sahler,  of  Waseca,  then  read  a  paper  in  which  he  told 
the  society  "What  to  Do  with  the  Unsalable  Apple".    (See  index.) 

Discussion. 

The  President:  I  note  that  Prof.  McCall  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Society  is  with  us  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
professor  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Prof.  McCall  (N.  D.)  :  I  wish  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  Red 
River  Valley  Horticultural  Society  to  your  society.  This  meeting 
has  been  a  gjeat  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  have  absorbed  just  as 
much  possible,  which  I  shall  try  to  take  back  to  our  society.  In  our 
country  we  are  blessed  with  different  conditions  than  those  that 
you  have  in  southern  Minnesota.  We  are  where  the  winds  come 
with  full  velocity,  which  tends  to  dry  out  the  soil,  and  then  also  our 
soil  is  different  from  what  it  is  here.  For  those  and  various  other 
reasons  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  confidence  among  farmers  about 
tree  planting,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  get  the  inspiration  that 
you  get  in  that  direction.  They  heard  this  past  year  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  fruit  down  here,  but  if  there  was,  and  I  think  there 
was,  we  did  not  see  any  of  it.  The  fruit-growers  of  Nebraska, 
Missouri  and  Illinois  sent  hundreds  of  car  loads  up  there  and  sold  it 
on  the  market,  and  we  hardly  saw  a  Wealthy  or  any  other  variety 
that  is  grown  here.  On  account  of  this  lack  of  confidence  our 
people  have  not  the  interest  in  fruit  tree  planting  that  you  have 
here,  and  our  society  is  not  as  strong  as  I  would  like  to  have  it, 
I  would  very  much  like  to  see  some  of  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
that  has  characterized  your  meeting  here.     I  would  be  very  glad 
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to  have  some  of  your  enthusiastic  horticulturists  come  up  and  help 
us  out.  I  also  would  like  to  have  you  start  a  trial  station  at  our 
school  of  agriculture.  We  are  just  getting  started  in  horticultural 
work,  and  I  would  like  to  call  on  you  for  help  and  have  you  make 
a  move  in  that  direction.  I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time, 
but  I  simply  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  you  and  saying  a  few  words  to  you.  (Applause.) 
-  The  President :  We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  we  must 
close  our  meeting,  but  preceding  the  actual  closing  we  will  take  up 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  that  we  have  carried  out  in  our 
society  for  a' good  many  years.  I  refer  to  the  two  minute  speeches 
by  various  members  and  visitors,  which  have  always  afforded  us  a 
gfreat  deal  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  a  note  of  sadness  has 
run  through  them  because  at  the  next  meeting  we  have  almost 
always  been  sure  to  miss  some  of  those  who  were  present  at  the 
previous  meeting.  Now  in  order  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity 
to  speak  who  wishes  to  speak  and  whom  I  am  going  to  call  on,  I 
am  going  to  ask  that  these  speakers  be  limited  strictly  to  two 
minutes.     (See  index  under  "Two  Minute  Talks".) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Latham  all  visiting  delegates  were  made 
honorary  members  of  the  society  for  one  year. 

The  President:  In  closing  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
sister  societies  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of 
this  meeting.  I  think  the  success  of  our  meetings  is  tn  a  very  large 
measure  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  members  frOm  outside 
our  own  society,  and  we  appreciate  very  much  having  them  with 
us,  and  if  those  that  are  with  us  from  year  to  year  are  a  fair  sample 
of  the  members  of  sister  societies,  we  want  to  meet  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  every  year.  I  hope  you  all  can  come  again.  I 
believe  that  is  all  that  we  have  to  take  care  of  at  this  time.  This 
has  been  a  very  successful  meeting  in  point  of  attendance.  I  want 
to  thank  you  all  very  much  for  your  forbearance  with  me  and  the 
assistance  you  have  given  me  in  conducting  this  meeting.  I  hope 
you  will  all  be  with  us  again  at  the  summer  meeting  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  next  winter.  With  this  I  will  bring  this  very  suc- 
cessful meeting  to  a  close  and  bid  you  "Good-night".     (Applause.) 
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Annual  Meeting,  1911,  N.  E.  Iowa  Horticultural  Society. 

J.  M.  LINDSAY,  DELEGATE,  AUSTIN. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  G.  D.  Black,  and 
Rev.  C.  H.  True  gave  the  welcoming  address,  which  was  well 
fitted  for  the  occasion.  Immediately  after  presenting  my  credentials  I 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Northeastern  Society. 

The  display  of  apples  was  a  credit  to  Iowa;  there  were  in  all 
about  300  plates.  Wealthy  was  the  favorite  for  a  fall  apple.  Malinda 
and  Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden  and  Northwestern  Greening  were  the 
favorites  for  long  keeping.  The  Malinda  is  an  apple  that  ought  to  be 
planted  more  largely,  top-worked  to  Virginia  crab  or  Hibernal. 

Chas.  F.  Gardner,  of  Osage,  Iowa,  started  the  ball  rolling  with 
his  everbearing  strawberry,  and  it  could  plainly  be  seen  by  the  ques- 
tions that  all  were  interested.  He- showed  photos  of  pickers  and 
crates  of  strawberries  in  the  field  late  in  September. 

C.  G.  Patten,  Charles  City,  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of 
seedling  apples. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Hess,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Advan- 
tages of  Birds  to  the  Fruit  Grower,"  and  told  of  certain  birds  which 
were  death  to  some  kinds  of  insects,  which  covered  a  greater  part  of 
the  troublesome  pests  of  nurserymen.  Professor  Wesley  Greene 
talked  on  propagating  from  wood  cuttings  and  outlined  a  very  inter- 
esting subject.  Clarence  Wedge,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  spoke,  about  his 
trip  overland  to  North  Dakota. 

F.  C.  Wildhagen,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  read  a  valuable  paper  on 
"Strawberry  Culture,"  which  is  a  large  industry  around  Waterloo. 
His  paper  was  admired  by  all  who  were  present.  Considerable  dis- 
cussion took  place  and  all  questions  answered  from  long  experience  by 
the  writer. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Wedge,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  read  a  paper  on  "Flow- 
er Gardens  for  Busy  People,"  outlining  a  small  flower  garden  so  as 
to  have  flowers  the  summer  through,  speaking  of  shrubs,  bulbs,  lilies, 
and  some  seed  flowers.  This  is  a  subject  that  should  be  given  more 
attention,  as  it  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  country,  where  room  is  plenti- 
ful, to  cheer  the  family  during  the  pleasant  summer  evenings  when 
they  can  sit  on  the  porch  viewing  the  magnificent  blooms. 

Elmer  Reeves,  Waverly,  Iowa,  spoke  on  "Sugar  Beets  and  the 
Process  of  Working  the  Beets  up  into  Sugar."  The  Northeastern 
Society  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  Waterloo,  they  voted  unani- 
mously to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  the  same  place.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  kind  reception  and  many  courtesies  extended 
to  me  as  a  delegate  from  Minnesota  to  the  Northeastern  Iowa  Society, 
and  every  man  there  deserves  great  credit  for  the  work  they  are  doing 
along  fruit  growing  lines. 
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Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary,  Annual  Report,  191 L 

CLARENCE  WEDGE,  SECRETARY,  ALBERT  LEA. 

I  find  that  we  have  over  a  hundred  active  menib.ers  on  our  roll, 
including  only  such  as  are  actively  engaged  in  planting  seeds  and  mak- 
ing regular  reports  of  their  work. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  time : 

Number  of  seedlings  planted:  Apple,  5,324;  plum,  1,997;  cherry, 
325;  pear,  90;  currant,  220;  gooseberry,  195;  raspberry,  21;  straw- 
berry, 325;  peach,  62;  grape,  50. 

In  this  report  I  do  not  include  such  professional  growers  as  Mr. 
Patten  or  the  work  of  Supt.  liaralson,  of  our  own  fruit-breeding 
farm. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Gardner,  of  Osage,  Iowa,  one  of  our  most  devoted 
members,  is  also  doing  such  a  large  work  that  it  seems  to  deserve  a 
separate  report,  as  follows: 

Apple,  1,000;  pear,  100;  gooseberry,  100;  plum,  1,000;  currant, 
100;  raspberry,  500;  blackberry,  10;  strawberry,  70,000. 

This  report  would  seem  to  prove  most  fully  that  the  plant  breeders 
of  our  society  are  responding  nobly  to  the  call  made  upon  them  by  the 
organization  of  our  auxiliary.  And  with  such  a  number  of  seedlings 
to  be  watched  over  and  fruited  within  the  next  ten  years,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  new  varieties  of  great  merit  will  be  brought  out 
and  become  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  northern  fruits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  apple  seed  by  the  society 
is  greatly  appreciated,  and  that  this  policy  ought  to  be  continued  and 
the  list  of  seeds  extended  to  include  several  other  fruits,  such  as  the 
pear,  currant,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  strawberry  and  grape.  I  believe 
that  well  selected  seed  of  all  of  these  fruits  would  be  eagerly  taken  by 
our  members  at  a  price  that  would  pay  for  the  gathering  and  mailing. 

I  believe  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  society  to  arrange  with  mem- 
bers who  are  situated  so  as  to  be  able  to  eather  choice  seed  of  each 
of  these  fruits  to  supply  our  secretary  with  seed  properly  cured  for 
sending  out  in  packages.  With  the  exception  of  the  apple  and  pear, 
all  of  these  seeds  could  probably  be  kept  over  for  a  year  if  not  taken 
up  the  first  year  offered. 
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Nuggets  from  Two  Minute  Talks  at  Close  of  1911 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mather:  Flowers  interest  the  ladies,  although  they 
should  interest  every  one.  Several  years  ago — it  was  before  we  had 
the  lawn  mower — my  lawn  was  large  and  sloped  away  from  the 
road,  and  I  used 'to  mow  my  lawn  with  a  scythe,  but  that  was  hard 
work  and  took  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  so  sometimes  it  was  neg- 
lected. It  got  all  over-run  with  quack  grass,  and  every  fall  it  was 
full  of  June  grass,  but  it  would  be  so  matted  down  that  I  could 
hardly  go  through  it  with  the  scythe  to  mow  it.  I  looked  the  thing 
over  one  day,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  it  didn't  look  like  home.  I 
mowed  it  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  T  plowed  it  up,  manured  it  in 
the  fall,  and  the  next  spring  I  cultivated  it  and  later  put  in  potatoes, 
and  in  two  years  after  I  had  cultivated  it  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
quack  grass  in  it.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  grass  out  and  had  it  sub- 
dued, I  planted  flowers. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Reed :  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  going 
to  like  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I  am  going  to  criticise  a  little. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Latham  that  when  he  puts  a  man  on 
the  program,  and  he  promises  to  prepare  a  paper,  and  he  does  not 
stand  by  his  promise  that  he  make  him  pay  a  doll^tr.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Well,  if  you  think  that  well  of  it  I  am  going  to  say, 
make  it  five  dollars.  (Laughter.)  I  came  here  to  hear  a  certain 
paper,  and  in  place  of  hearing  that  paper  another  man  gets  up  here 
and  reads  a  paper  which  I  do  not  want  to  hear  at  all  and  do  not 
care  anything  about,  but  nevertheless  I  have  got  to  sit  here  and 
hear  it.  When  a  man  is  pttt  on  the  program  he  ought  to  be  here  and 
read  his  paper,  or  else  inform  the  secretary  that  he  is  not  going  to 
be  here  and  not  going  to  read  it. 

Secretary  Latham :  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  if  he  has 
the  rhemuatism?  There  have  been  the  usual  number  of  sub- 
jects on  the  program  this  year,  but  on  account  of  illness  and  other 
causes  a  number  have  not  been  here,  probably  a  larger  number  than 
ever  before  to  my  knowledge.  I  cannot  keep  a  string  on  them, 
although  I  try  to  get  their  papers  if  the  readers  themselves  are  not 
here.  I  have  all  the  papers  here  except  that  of  Mr.  Kenny.  We  have 
not  read  them  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been  customary  to  read 
the  paper  of  anyone  who  is  not  here  to  read  it  himself,  but  these 
papers  will  all  be  published  in  the  annual  report,  and  everybody 
will  have  the  benefit  of  them  who  reads  them.  I  think  it  is  well 
understood  that  when  a  person  prepares  a  paper  and  sends  it  in,  and 
he  is  not  here  to  read  it  himself,  that  it  will  not  be  read,  although 
it  will  be  published  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Gardner  (Iowa)  :  I  have  attended  a  good  many 
sessions  of  this  society,  and  I  am  always  happy  when  I  can  be  here. 
This  book  I  am  holding  in  my  hand  is  our  last  annual  report  of  the 
Iowa  society,  and  I  just  want  to  read  to  you  a  little  bit  of  the 
address  of  our  president :  "I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  on  the 
floor  and  in  the  way  of  reports  about  the  great  attendance  and  the 
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wonderful  interest  shown  at  the  annual  meeting  of  some  of  our  sis- 
ter state  societies,  especially  to  the  north.  This  talk  makes  me  tired. 
Really,  I  have  been  expecting  that  some  of  our  members  would  ask 
me  for  a  letter  from  our  society  to  some  of  these  other  societies, 
because  they  seem  to  display  more  interest  in  what  those  societies 
are  doing  than  wha«t  we  are  doing  at  home.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
giving  them  credentials  if  they  were  not  such  really  good  folks. 
However,  I  think  we  might  take  a  lesson  from  what  they  are  doing. 
We  want  some  young  blood  in  our  society,  and  we  want  to  see 
that  w^e  get  in  some  real  live  members.''  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  proceedings  of  this  society  are  very  applicable  to  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  northern  Iowa.  The  problems  that  the 
northeastern  Iowa  society  has  to  work  out  in  the  territory  em- 
braced in  their  association  are  almost  identical  with  yours,  and  for 
that  reason  your  meetings  are  of  great  interest  to  me. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Weld :  I  have  been  greatly  enjoying  the  meeting  this 
week.  Last  year  I  was  sick  and  could  not  be  here,  and  I  missed  the 
meeting  very  .much.  I  did  not  feel  particularly  disappointed  in 
some  of  these  men  not  being  present  who  were  on  the  program,  ex- 
cept that  I  was  anxious  to  hear  from  the  man  who  shipped  his 
apples  to  the  commission  house  and  how  he  came  out.  I  want  to 
tell  you  how  my  friend  Kenney  came  out.  He  shipped  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  barrels  to  Minneapolis,  and  he  wrote  me  that 
when  he  got  his  returns  he  came  within  $2.85  of  getting  what  his 
barrels  cost  him.    (Laughter.)    And  that  is  all  he  got. 

The  President :  We  have  with  us  a  member  who  has  not  been 
present  at  our  meetings  for  a  good  many  years,  since  he  has  been 
engaged  in  work  in  the  South,  but  I  see  he  is  back  again  in  Minne- 
sota, and  we  appreciate  his  presence  and  welcome  him  back  and 
want  to  hear  a  few  words  from  him  now.  I  am  going  to  call  upon 
Mr.  Roger  L.  Mackintosh. 

Mr.  Mackintosh:  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  want  to  ask 
your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  in  speaking  about  the  work  of 
our  agricultural  high  schools  and  what  they  are  doing  it)  the  state 
of  Minnesota.  You  know  our  last  legislature  started  a  number  of 
agricultural  high  schools,  and  this  last  year  twenty  more  were 
added,  and  now  we  have  eighty-five  agricultural  high  schools  in  the 
state.  These  agricultural  high  schools  are  also  designed  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  domestic  science,  and  as  fast  as  possible  teachers 
of  domestic  science  are  installed.  In  starting  this  work  we  'Have 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  good  men.  I  have  been  in  this 
state  a  good  many  years  and  I  know  something  about  Minnesota 
conditions.  A  great  many  people  that  come  in  from  the  outside  do 
not  know  our  conditions.  It  is  our  object  to  cover  the  ground  as 
well  as  we  can  with  the  material  and  the  facilities  we  have  at  hand. 
We  are  trying  to  get  down  to  the  people,  and  we  should  have  the 
support  of  this  society  and  the  state  at  large  in  every  way  possible. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  K.  A.Kirkpatrick:  We  met  today  and  took  some  definite 
action  in  the  way  for  forming  a  central  association  to  take  care  of 
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the  marketing  of  fruit.  We  have  twenty-six  names  entered  on  our 
list  as  charter  members,  so  we  are  doing  something  along  that  line. 
We  hope  to  make  this  a  vital  organization  in  the  state  and  one  that 
shall  bring  dollars  and  cents  to  our  growers.  We  want  it  to  be 
educative,  because  we  wish  to  educate  the  grower  to  the  market 
requirements  and  market  specifications,  as  well  as  taking  charge  of 
his  product  and  placing  it  where  it  will  bring  him  the  greatest 
return.  The  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  bring  the  grower  and  the 
market  together.  Last  fall  when  I  was  out  attending  county  fairs 
I  was  at  Wheaton,  and  while  there  a  man  shipped  in  a  car  load  of 
apples  from  eastern  Wisconsin.  They  were  small  and  on  the  regu- 
lar market  would  be  regarded  as  almost  unsalable,  but  he  sold  them 
for  a  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  bushel.  When  I  was  at  Canby  a  man 
shipped  a  car  load  in  from  southern  Iowa  and  was  selling  them  for 
a  dollar  a  bushel.  They  were  almost  exactly  the  same  kind  of  stuff 
as  those  from  Wisconsin,  and  yet  while  there  was  a  large  crop  of 
good  Minnesota  apples  there  was  not  one  offered  for  sale,  while 
those  apples  from  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  were  nothing  but  culled 
fruit  that  was  picked  up  off  the  ground.  If  that  condition  of  things 
exists  there  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  markets  for  fruits,  and  there  should  be  a  good  market  for 
our  Minnesota  fruit.  What  this  new  organization  contemplates  is 
that  the  marketing  shall  be  conducted  on  a  business  basis,  and  that 
the  sale  between  the  grower  and  the  market  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  proper  way.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  am  sure  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  will  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  fruit  growers 
because  it  is  something  that  has  been  needed  in  Minnesota  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Drum :  Fifty  years  ago  this  month  I  commenced  to 
teach  the  first  school  in  Steele  county,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  welfare  and  the  education  of  young 
people  and  children.  I  have  a  number  of  children  of  my  own,  and 
they  have  all  been  through  the  high  school,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  not  going  to  cast  any  aspersions  at  the  high  schools.  How- 
ever, I  believe,  as  I  said  in  my  paper,  that  many  superintendents 
and  principals  of  higli  schools  are  so  obsessed  with  their  own  ways 
and  their  ideas  and  notions  that  they  are  not  ready  or  willing  to 
take  up  anything  new,  anything  that  will  be  of  practical  every-day 
value  to  pupils,  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  it. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pabody :  I  have  attended  these  annual  meetings  for 
a  number  of  years  and  gathered  inspiration,  and  I  always  go  to 
work  the  next  summer  with  a  deeper  interest  after  having  been 
here.  This  society  is  doing  a  work  for  the  people  of  Minnesota  and 
the  Northwest  that  can  hardly  be  realized  and  is  not  realized  by 
the  people  in  general.  I  was  honored  today  by  having  Mr.  Patten 
take  luncheon  with  me.  If  the  i)resident  of  the  United  States  had 
taken  luncheon  with  me  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  esteemed 
it  a  greater  honor,  or  not  as  great  an  honor,  as  to  have  Mr.  Patten 
sit  with  me  at  table  .  (Applause.)     I  consider  Mr.  Patten  as  one 
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of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  today. 
He  can  never  be  repaid  for  the  work  he  has  done  and  is  still  doing, 
for  the  sacrifices  he  has  made,  for  the  hardships  he  has  borne,  and 
the  only  way  that  he  can  really  feel  repaid  is  by  regarding  the 
results  of  his  work  in  the  way  of  a  benefit  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Patten  has  originated  some  fifty  varieties  of  apples  not  known 
before.  We  appear  in  this  world  to  make  it  more  beautiful,  happier 
and  better,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  organization  in  this 
state  that  does  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  state  and  that  does 
more  to  promote  the  health,  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  people 
than  this  society."     (Applause.) 

Prof.  F.  A.  Beach  (Iowa)  :  Thus  far  the  mass  of  the  farming 
public  have  been  turning  their  attention  to  the  production  of  farm 
crops  rather  than  to  the  growing  of  fruits.  However,  the  time  is 
coming  and  is  here  when  fruit  growing  is  to  receive  the  attention  it 
should  have.  The  production  of  fruit  will  be  developed  along  two 
lines:  first,  by  learning  better  how  to  take  care  of  fruits,  how  to 
induce  a  better  growth  ;  and,  second,  learning  better  how  to  produce 
superior  varieties  of  fruit.  As  an  evidence  of  our  progress  along 
this  line  I  might  state  that  we  are  receiving  recognition  in  the  West 
that  we  have  not  before  received  on  account  of  the  quality  of  some 
of  the  apples  which  we  produced.  We  are  receiving  through  the 
United  States  government  plants  that  are  brought  by  their  experts 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  these  things  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  value  from  an  ornamental  standpoint,  and  also  to 
orchardists  either  directly  or  indirectly — directly  by  giving  some- 
thing that  will  be  of  value  in  itself,  and  indirectly  by  introducing  a 
new  strain  of  blood  by  which  established  kinds  may  be  improved, 
the  same  as  we  are  using  the  Siberian  and  the  Duchess  blood  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

The  President :  I  will  next  call  on  a  man  without  whose  pres- 
ence this  horticultural  society  would  not  be  considered  complete. 
I  cannot  recall  that  he  has  ever  missed  a  meeting  since  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  society,  and  more  than  that,  he  is  a  charter 
member  of  this  organization  and  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  the 
growth  that  this  association  has  made  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
want  to  call  on  Mr.  Wyman  Elliot  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Wyman  Elliot:  In  talking  with  one  of  our  leading  com- 
mission men  yesterday  he  advanced  this  idea,  or  rather  he  asked 
me  this  question :  '*How  many  car  loads  of  apples  has  Minnesota 
produced  this  year  as  near  as  you  can  estimate  it?"  I  told  him  I 
supposed  he  was  better  fitted  to  answer  that  question  than  I  was, 
that  I  did  not  know,  but  perhaps  six  or  seven  hundred,  and  he  said 
that  he  estimated  that  over  a  thousand  car  loads  had  been  produced 
this  year.  If  there  have  been  a  thousand  car  loads,  there  have  been 
a  thousand  car  loads  go  to  waste.  I  believe  there  has  been  wasted 
a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  apples  in  Minnesota  this  year.  I 
have  been  connected  with  this  society  since  its  organization,  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  the  fruit  on  exhibition  below.  I  am 
happy  to  meet  you  all  again.-  (Applause.) 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Philips  (Wis.)  :  If  I  did  not  like  to  come  here  I 
would  not  be  here.  1  do  want  to  say  something  to  Prof.  Beach. 
I  went  the  other  evening  with  my  wife  to  hear  Mr.  Record,  of 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  the  private  secretary  of  Governor  Woodrow 
Wilson.  He  is  as  fine  a  public  speaker  as  I  ever  heard.  We  came 
up  here  to  the  church  the  next  morning  and  my  wife  said  to  me, 
"I  didn't  think  that  man  was  a  horticulturist.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  it."  I  said,  "What  made  you  think  that  he  was  a  hor- 
ticulturist?'' She  said,  "Why,  that  same  man  spoke  yester- 
day morning."  She  took  Prof.  Beach  for  Mr.  Record.  (Laughter.) 
I  was  going  to  say  that  the  Lord  started  out  to  select  the  best  men 
He  could  find  to  adorn  and  beautify  this  state  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  I  was  going  to  start  in  with  men  that  I  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with,  every  one  of  them.  The  first  man  is  John 
H.  Stevens,  whom  the  older  members  of  the  society  remember.  I 
was  with  him  thirty-five  years  ago  at  Rochester  at  the  fair,  and  he 
was  outlining  his  plans  for  planting  trees  and  growing  flowers  all 
over  the  state.  The  next  man  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  was  Dr.  P.  A. 
Jewell,  the  founder  of  the  Jewell  Nursery  Co.  He  was  a  stanch 
Quaker,  and  he  was  like  a  lot  of  horticulturists  I  can  see  right 
around  me — their  wives  are  better  than  they  are.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  He  had  a  wife  who  was  an  ornament  to  any  society  in 
the  world.  He  has  visited  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  have  him  there. 
He  was  another  man  who  started  out  to  beautify  the  world,  and 
you  can  see  how  well  he  has  succeeded  by  noticing  what  he  has 
established  at  Lake  City,  and  I  am  mighty  glad  that  they  are  keep- 
ing on  with  the  good  work  that  he  started  there.  Then  there  was 
Peter  M.  Gideon.  Peter  M.  Gideon  was  a  peculiar  man.  He  would 
not  show  his  apples  at  the  fair  because  they  had  horse  racing,  and 
he  was  kind  of  a  stubborn  old  fellow,  and  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing with  him.  They  wanted  those  apples  and  they  wanted  Peter, 
too,  so  they  invited  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  horticultural 
society  to  see  if  they  could  not  fix  matters  up  in  some  way  so  he 
would  take  hold  of  the  matter.  Prof.  Porter  was  president  at  that 
time,  and  the  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  somewhere  down  on 
Bridge  Square.  They  agreed  to  let  him  come  back  into  the  society, 
and  the  spirit  that  was  shown  there  was  good.  They  stated  their 
terms  to  Peter  and  he  accepted  them.  Peter  Peffer  and  I  were 
there  from  Wisconsin,  and  they  appointed  us  as  a  committee  to  go 
out  into  the  other  room  and  bring  in  Peter  and  his  wife  and  intro- 
duc  him  to  the  horticultural  society  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Peffer 
said  to  me,  "Philips,  I  don't  like  very  well  to  do  anything  like 
that."  I  was  glad  to  do  that,  and  when  Mr.  Peffer  and  I 
brought  Peter  and  his  wife  into  the  room  the  people  all  rose  to  their 
feet,  walked  up  in  front  and  shook  hands  with  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  wife.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  society  and  the  state  that 
they  got  him  back  again.  No  man  had  ever  done  so  much  for  horti- 
culture in  a  practical  way  as  Peter  M.  Gideon  when  he  brought  out 
the  Wealthy  apple.  Then  there  is  (Crimes,  Harris,  Robertson, 
Green,  Lord,  Yahnke,  Leach,  and  a  great  many  more  that  I  might 
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mention.  Yahnke  was  a  grand  old  man.  I  figured  up  twenty  of 
them  the  other  night  that  I  was  personally  and  intimately 
acquainted  with.  Ditus  Day  is  another  one  that  is  gone.  These 
men  were  all  kings  in  their  own  right.  Although  the  world  has  not 
acknowledged  them,  yet  if  the  fruit  of  their  labor  was  taken  away 
from  the  world  the  people  would  come  to  realize  what  these  men  did 
for  them.  They  were  all  men  of  splendid  character.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Minnesota  is  so  far  ahead  in  its  horticulture  when  it 
has  men  like  these  to  push  it  and  develop  it. 

Col.  W.  A.  Burnap  (Iowa) :  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  say,  and  that  is  about  the  action  which  your 
legislature  and  your  people  are  taking  in  regard  to  horticulture  in 
the  high  schools.  You  have  taken  the  right  step  in  the  right  way. 
For  a  gjeat  many  years  1  have  thought  that  our  high  schools  were 
run  on  an  entirely  wrong  basis.  I  have  thought  that  our  high 
schools  were  being  conducted  as  a  preparatory  school  for  college 
rather  than  as  a  place  in  which  to  prepare  pupils  for  life.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  entirely  wrong.  Educational  statistics  show  that 
only  five  per  cent  of  high  school  scholars  enter  college,  and  there- 
fore only  five  per  cent  are  educated  for  their  benefit,  and  the  other 
ninety-five  per  cent  are  left  out.  My  work  has  brought  me  into 
contact  to  a  considerable  extent  with  superintendents  of  high 
schools,  and  I  find  them  nearly  all  content  with  the  present  system, 
and  they  think  that  everybody  must  do  the  same  thing,  that  the 
high  school  education  must  prepare  the  pupil  for  college.  The  step 
that  has  been  taken  in  this  state  is  one  in  the  right  direction.  The 
aim  of  the  agricultural  high  school  is  to  make  the  course  prepara- 
tory for  the  life  of  the  pupil,  and  not  to  cater  to  the  five  per  cent 
that  will  eventually  enter  college. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Stager :  During  the  years  I  have  been  here  I  have 
never  had  more  pleasure  than  when  attending  these  meetings. 
About  the  first  thing  I  do  when  1  come  here  is  to  look  for  Mr. 
Long,  because  I  know  if  Mr.  Long  is  here  everything  will  go  all 
right  with  the  meeting;  then  the  next  thing  I  look  around  until  I 
find  Mr.  Elliot  and  all  those  people  who  are  here  every  year.  I  re- 
member the  first  time  I  attended  one  of  these  meetings  was  in  a 
little  hall  down  the  street  here.  There  was  not  the  exhibit  of  fruit 
that  we  find  here  today,  but  there  was  a  long  table  in  the  room  and 
behind  that  table  was  Mr.  Elliot  examining  the  apples,  and  I  went 
to  him  and  wanted  to  find  out  something  about  fruit.  I  came  here 
from  New  York  city,  and  I  did  not  know  much  about  fruit 
growing,  but  I  wanted  to  find  out  all  about  it,  and  when  I  met  Mr. 
Elliot  I  thought  I  had  met  the  right  kind  of  a  man  who  could  tell 
me  what  I  wanted  to  know.  I  tell  you  I  did  learn  something.  I 
learned  something  not  only  about  fruit,  but  about  the  pleasures  of 
horticulture,  about  right  living,  and  I  don't  think  things  like  that 
can  be  learned  anywhere  better  than  in  this  horticultural  society. 
This  society  and  its  people  teach  us  that  there  is  more  in  living 
than  merely  making  money. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  (S.  D.)  :  The  main  thought  I  would  like 
to  leave  with  you  in  a  two  minute  speech  is  somet^itjg^^lc^ngjl^^^^ 
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line  of  extension  work.  Farmers'  institutes  are  a  great  help.  They 
certainly  stimulate  and  arouse  interest.  However,  the  last  step  in 
the  evolution  is  this  university  extension  work  that  Mr.  Kirkpat- 
rick  spoke  of  today.  But  we  need  to  go  further  than  that,  We 
need  this  European  idea  of  agricultural  field  men,  of  agricultural 
experts.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  translate  the  word  they  use  for  a  con- 
sulting expert,  because  that  word  expert  is  over-worked  somewhat. 
These  men — one  man  for  each  county — make  a  visit  to  any  farm 
wherever  they  may  be  called  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  advice. 
This  expert  does  not  know  it  all,  but  at  least  he  knows  where  to  go 
to  find  out.  The  dairy  industry  of  Denmark  has  been  built  up  to  its 
present  imposing  proportions — a  country  about  one-quarter  the 
size  of  Iowa— within  comparatively  recent  years,  and  sends  fifty 
million  dollars'  worth  of  butter  to  London  every  year.  These 
experts  work  along  every  line  of  agriculture,  and  if  a  farmer  does 
not  obtain  the  exact  knowledge  that  he  ought  to  have  to  conduct 
his  work  properly  it  is  his  own  fault.  If  we  had  men  in  every 
county  to  help  when  called  upon  in  our  horticultural  work,  I  believe 
we  would  make  wonderful  strides  along  that  line.  They  could  help 
the  school  teachers  in  their  work  both  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and  they  could  teach  farmers  to  graft  and  bud,  and  they  could 
show  the  farmers'  boys  how  certain  work  should  be  done,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  helpful  work.  Furthermore,  they  would  learn 
to  co-operate  better.  One  of  the  great  advantages  in  Denmark  lies 
in  the  fact  that  farmers  know  how  to  do  team  work.  In  their  agri- 
cultural schools  in  Denmark  they  learn  how  to  do  that.  They  are 
taught  in  the  agricultural  schools  how  to  work  together,  and  they 
make  a  great  success  of  farming.  If  we  can  get  the  youngsters 
started  right  in  this  agricultural  field  work,  it  would  be  a  most 
desirable  thing,  and  this  university  extension  work  that  has  been 
projected  is  a  step  right  along  the  proper  line  to  accomplish  this 
end,  only  it  does  not  go  quite  far  enough  as  yet.  We  need  efficient 
work  in  every  county,  we  need  expert  men  in  every  county  in  the 
state  to  carry  out  the  work  along  these  lines.  I  want  to  say  further 
that  no  politics  enter  into  these  appointments  I  have  spoken  of. 
They  are  all  college  men,  and  they  all  have  a  thorough  scientific 
education,  and  if  we  could  have  this  system  of  field  men  introduced 
into  our  work  it  would  be  a  wonderful  benefit  if  it  was  carried  out 
•upon  a  non-political  basis.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  G.  Patten  (Iowa)  :  In  my  remarks  this  morning  I 
neglected  to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Jewell  when  I  spoke  of  the 
old  horticulturists  whom  I  knew  in  this  society  many  years  ago. 
Mr.  Jewell  was  the  founder  of  the  Lake  City  Nursery,  that  is 
now  located  at  Lake  City.  I  think  many  of  you  older  ones  knew 
Mr.  Jewell  before  he  passed,  away.  Mr.  Underwood,  when  I  knew 
the  beginnings  of  that  nursery,  was  a  young  man  in  the  work, 
scarcely  beginning,  when  I  knew  of  Mr.  Jewell  and  his  work. 
There  is  quite  a  history  connected  with  Mr.  Jewell  and  other  men 
who  were  pioneers  in  horticulture  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and 
in  Minnesota  in  particular.     My  memory  goes  back  to  the  time 
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when  it  was  almost  nothing  but  the  crabs  that  people  were  inter- 
ested in  in  the  way  of  apples,  the  Siberian  crab.  I  remember  a 
time  at  the  state  meeting  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  when  Dr.  Warder, 
the  author  of  Warder's  Pomology,  commented  on  the  little  Siberian 
crab,  about  half  the  size  of  a  Hyslop  or  a  Transcendent.  Mr. 
Jewell  was  one  of  those  men  who  became  intensely  interested  in 
hybrids  that  were  introduced  in  this  state.  We  might  say  that 
really  was  the  beginning  of  our  horticulture  in  the  Northwest,  but 
our  horticultural  men  of  that  time  didn't  know  of  anything  better 
than  those  Siberian  crabs.  If  we  trace  the  history  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  horticulture  in  this  state  we  find  a  situation  that  is  per- 
fectly amazing.  We  have  made  a  most  wonderful  progress  in  this 
entire  Northwest,  and  what  other  developments  it  may  bring  in  the 
near  future  can  only  be  guessed  at. 

Mr.  George  J.  Kellogg  (Wis.)  :  I  like  to  come  here  because 
I  get  into  good  company.  This  is  the  cleanest  set  of  horticulturists 
I  have  met  with  in  the  United  States.  I  don't  think  I  know  of  a 
single  one  who  smokes,  chews,  swears  or  drinks,  and  I  hope  there 
are  none  such  in  the  society.  I  have  been  coming  here  now  for 
about  forty  years  more  or  less,  and  for  many  years  regularly. 
During  those  forty  years  I  have  had  a  checkered  life  in  the  horti- 
cultural business.  I  commenced  setting  out  trees  in  1854.  I  didn't 
know  anything  then,  and  I  have  not  learned  much  yet.  In  1854  I 
had  a  clean  forty  acres  of  prairie.  I  set  out  the  same  varieties  they 
had  in  York  state.  I  planted  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Spitzenberg, 
Baldwin,  Winter  Winesap,  Yellow  Bellflowers,  and  a  number  of 
others,  and  out  of  the  three  hundred  trees  that  I  planted  I  got  one 
Duchess  that  is  alive  today,  one  Grimes  is  alive — all  the  rest  of  the 
three  hundred  went  up  in  smoke.  The  winter  of  1855-6  took  most 
of  them,  the  winter  of  '61-62  took  the  rest  of  them,  and  of  those 
that  I  planted  afterwards  the  winter  of  '81-2  took  almost  the  whole 
planting.  I  set  out  one  hundred  pear  trees,  and  I  set  out  one  hun- 
dred English  or  European  plums,  and  they  all  went  the  same  way. 
In  the  fall  of  1899  I  lost  my  whole  nursery.  It  cleaned  out  every 
apple  tree  in  the  nursery,  two  hundred  rose  bushes  in  the  front 
yard — there  was  nothing  left.  Since  that  I  have  been  growing 
strawberries.  I  turned  what  there  was  left  over  ^o  my  boys  and  I 
skipped  out,  and  I  am  now  running  a  little  garden  at  Lake  Mills 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  seventy  fruit  trees,  about  thirty  bearing, 
about  two  hundred  ginseng  plants  and  strawberries  without  end. 
At  one  end  of  the  garden  I  have  thirty  bearing  grape  vines,  and 
I  have  one  apple  tree  with  forty  varieties  growing  on  it  and  ona 
pear  tree  with  a  dozen  varieties,  and  I  am  enjoying  myself  in  look- 
ing over  my  experience  of  the  previous  forty  years.  I  want  to  be 
here  to  fulfill  that  offer  I  made  today  to  furnish  you  with  straw- 
berry shortcake  at  the  annual  banquet  of  this  society  five  years 
from  last  night.  I  mean  strawberry  shortcake  made  from  ever- 
bearing strawberries.  I  will  do  it  if  you  want  me  to,  and  I  expect 
to  be  here.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  O.  W.  Moore:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Horticulturists: 
I  am  very  glad  to  witness  a  change  in  the  methg(l^._^b^^  ^©^^^ 
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present  students  and  the  coming  generations  are  to  be  educated. 
We  have  built  this  season  in  Spring  Valley  a  twenty-five  thousand 
dollar  high  school  building  to  which  we  propose  to  add  an  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  department,  and  connected  with  it  a 
course  in  stock  growing  and  dairying  and  everything  that  will  be 
an  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  farming  in  the  community 
and  that  will  be  a  benefit  in  the  training  of  farmers'  boys  and  girls. 
This  is  to  be  done  that  they  may  learn  something  of  the  use  of  tools 
in  working  with  both  wood  and  iron,  that  they  may  be  able  in 
after  life  to  help  themselves  along  in  this  direction  in  mechanical 
work.  Then  there  will  be  a  department  of  domestic  science  put 
in  for  the  girls  and  needlework  and  things  of  that  sort  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  in  later  years.  Heretofore 
our  high  school  graduates  knew  nothing  about  these  diflferent 
branches  I  have  mentioned.  Some  of  our  graduates  could  not  drive 
a  nail  without  pounding  their  fingers.  They  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  horticulture  except  what  they  fiad  learned  from  their  fathers, 
and  the  girls  were  in  the  same  predicament,  they  knew  nothing 
about  domestic  science  except  what  they  had  learned  from  their 
mothers.  I  consider  this  a  great  step  forward,  and  we  are  just  at 
the  beginning,  we  are  just  having  our  eyes  opened  to  the  necessity 
of  educating  students  along  this  line  of  work. 
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C.    C.    SELVIG,    SECRETARY,    WILLMAR. 

The  Kandiyohi  County  Horticultural  Society  starts  out  with 
twenty-five  paid  up  members  for  the  year  1912.  This  is  a  good 
beginning. 

Fruits  of  all  sorts  that  we  grow  in  our  county  did  well  this 
year.    Prices  in  our  local  markets  for  good  apples  were  good. 

A  few  of  our  members  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  top-working. 
P.  H.  Peterson,  of  Atwater,  has  top-worked  trees  that  are  bearing. 
He  has  Malinda  on  Hibernal  and  Virginia,  Red  Warrior  on  Vir- 
ginia, N.  W.  Greehing  on  Virginia,  Scott's  Winter  on  Hibernal  and 
Martha,  Jonathan  on  Siberian  Crab  and  Hibernal,  Grimes  Golden 
on  Hibernal  and  Siberian  Crab,  Famuese  on  Hibernal,  Wealthy  on 
Hibernal  and  Virginia,  Ben  Davis  on  Hibernal,  Swartzwood  on  un- 
known crab.  I  have,  myself,  Wealthy  on  Hibernal  and  Virginia, 
Mcintosh  Red  on  Minnesota,  Hibernal  and  Virginia,  N.  W.  Green^ 
ing  on  Virginia.  The  Hibernal  and  Virginia  that  I  top-work  are  on 
own  roots  and  are  doing  fine  and  bearing  heavily. 

Plums  were  a  good  crop  this  vear  (1911)  and  sold  from  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  bushel. 

Our  summer  meeting  in  July  was  well  attended  and  was  held 
at  the  home  of  John  Wicklund,  our  president.  Praf.  K.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  his  talk  made  six  new  mem- 
bers for  our  society. 
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A.  W.  LATHAM,  SECRETARY. 

The  year  just  closing  (1911)  has  been  an  especially  favorable 
year  for  the  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  particularly 
those  engaged  in  growing  fruit,  although  there  has  been  some  dis- 
appointment in  marketing  the  unexpectedly  large  crop  of  apples, 
brought  about  generally  by  lack  of  experience  in  packing  and  plac- 
ing the  fruit  upon  the  market.  These  disadvantages  in  commercial 
fruit  growing  can  be  readily  corrected  by  studying  the  example  and 
following  the  counsel  of  those  who  have  worked  out  successful 
methods  of  doing  these  things. 

The  society  itself  has  not  been  quite  as  prosperous  in  one  direction 
as  usual  the  past  year,  having  fallen  down  slightly  in  numbers,  caused 
undoubtedly  by  the  very  poor  fruit  crop  of  the  year  before  and  the 
discouraging  outlook  for  amateur  horticulturists.  The  members  of 
the  society  engag:ed  in  commercial  horticulture  have  not  been  so  af- 
fected by  this  temporary  condition,  but  as  they  are  only  a  compara- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  total  membership,  their  loyalty  to  the 
society  did  not  affect  materially  the  final  result.  With  the  extraordi- 
nary fruit  crop  of  this  year  and  the  remarkable  building  up  to  date  of 
the  membership  roll  for  1912  (the  number  of  annual  members  being 
enrolled  at  this  time  being  more  than  twice  as  many  as  a  year  ago  at 
this  time  for  1911),  we  have  every  hope  of  not  only  equalling  but 
exceeding  the  membership  of  1911  long  before  the  close  of  the  year 
now  opening.  Notwithstanding  the  decrease  from  this  source  of 
revenue  the  society's  finances  as  a  whole  show  an  increase  of  some 
$27.00  over  and  above  the  total  funds  on  hand  at  the  close  of  1910,  a 
condition  of  things  with  which  the  officers  of  the  society  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves. 

At  the  present  writing  the  annual  membership  for  1911  stands  at 
2,618.  The  number  of  life  members  is  274,  of  which  number  24  have 
had  their  names  placed  upon  the  life  membership  roll  during  the 
year  past.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  retaining  upon  this  life  roll 
nearly  the  full  list,  only  five  having  died  during  the  past  year.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  deceased  members :  L.  E.  Austin,  Glencoe ; 
R.  A.  Sodergren,  Scandia;  C.  B.  Clark,  E.  Nagel,  Minneapolis;  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Sargeant,  Lake  City.  The  names  that  have  been  added  to  this 
roll  the  past  year  are  as  follows :  E.  S.  Berrisf ord,  St.  Paul ;  Dr.  G. 
Schmidt,  Sleepy  Eye;  S.  P.  Crosby,  St.  Paul;  Dewain  Cook,  Jeffers; 
A.  G.  Long,  Minneapolis ;  D.  T.  Wheaton,  Morris ;  Mrs.  Imelda  Glaeser, 
Owatonna;  W.  S.  Weston,  Faribault;  C.  J.  Orton,  Marietta;  T.  N. 
Krier,  Farmer,  S.  D. ;  A.  J.  Rood,  Spring  Grove ;  Edwin  Benson, 
Jackson;  F.  C.  Fuller,  Madison,  S.»D. ;  A.  A.  Schenck,  Omaha,  Nebr. ; 
Wm.  C.  Geiger,  Chicago,  111. ;  Ed.  W.  Schuster,  Charles  City,  la. ; 
Wm.  Wendlandt,  Owatonna ;  Geo.  H.  Warren,  Minneapolis ;  Rev.  Jas. 
W.  Anderson,  Sidney,  Mont. ;  Geo.  W.  Harris,  McHugh ;  C.  J.  Ren- 
nacker,  Detroit ;  A.  K.  Bassett,  Baraboo,  Wis. ;  Mrs.  B.  Jewell,  Dalbo ; 
S.  H.  Drum,  Owatonna ;  Jay  F.  Lyon,  Elkhorn,  Wis. ;  N.  O.  Skaar, 
Zumbrota;  G.  F.  Kerns,  Fairmont. 
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Of  this  number  as  noted  above  three,  Dewain  Cook,  A.  G.  Long 
and  D.  T.  Wheaton,  were  honorary  life  members,  created  by  the  last 
annual  meeting:. 

It  is  entirely  proper  in  this  connection  that  I  should  analyze  the 
annual  membership  roll,  which  is  made  up  in  part  of  auxiliary  societies 
as  follows:  Minnesota  State  Forestry  Association,  65;  Minnesota 
State  Rose  Society,  now  called  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Associa- 
tion, 73;  Southern  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  47;  Kandiyohi 
County  Horticultural  Society,  25;  Northeastern  Minnesota  Horticul- 
tural Society,  10;  Lac  Qui  Parle  County  Horticultural  Society,  24;  Red 
River  Valley  Horticultural  Society,  2 ;  and  North  Dakota  Horticultural 
Society,  67.  The  nurserymen  of  the  state  have  sent  in  a  considerable 
number  of  members,  though  not  in  our  judgment  as  many  as  repre- 
sents the  interests  of  this  class  of  horticulturists  in  the  society,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  in  the  immediate  future  there  will  be  more  assistance 
of  this  practical  character  rendered  by  the  nurserymen.  Memberships 
have  been  recived  from  them  as  follows:  Jewell  Nursery  Company, 
76;  Strand's  Nursery,  13;  Andrews  Nursery,  4;  Madison  Nursery,  8; 
Howard  Lake  Nursery,  4;  Clinton  Falls  Nursery,  2;  Luverne  Nur- 
sery, 7 ;  Battle  Lake  Nursery,  2. 

The  farmers*  institutes  have  contributed,  as  usual,  a  considerable 
portion,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  new  members  of  the  society  come  in 
through  the  efforts  of  the  lecturers  on  horticulture  in  the  farmers'  in- 
stitutes, who  distribute  the  literature  of  the  society  and  secure  these 
memberships.  Though  some  four  institute  corps  are  in  the  field,  only 
two  of  them  have  been  regularly  represented  by  horticultural  workers. 
We  consider  this  unfortunate,  as  every  portion  of  the  state  is  equally 
interested  in  the  development  of  fruit  growing  and  equally  eager  to  se- 
cure information  along  these  lines,  and  as  the  institute  corps  are  now 
organized  there  are  more  horticultural  workers  in  the  field,  enough,  we 
hope,  to  include  each  corps  in  service.  Institute  workers  of  191 1  have 
sent  memberships  as  follows :  R.  A.  Schutz,  Leroy,  254 ;  A.  Brackett, 
Excelsior!  159;  F.  F.  Marshall,  Grove  City,  34;  N.  L.  Chapman,  Min- 
neapolis, 8. 

Premium  books  of  various  kinds  are  given  to  those  who  secure 
new  members,  or  as  during  the  past  year  to  new  members  themselves, 
and  the  books  used  for  that  purpose  are  mainly  "Amateur  Fruit 
Growing,"  by  the  late  Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  though  a  few  other  books 
are  called  for  from  a  list  noted  in  the  society  folder.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  these  books  distributed  is  not  available  without  considerable 
research,  but  the  amount  paid  for  them  was  $208.71. 

Large  numbers  of  the  members  have  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  experiment  plants,  two  selections  from  a  consider- 
able list  of  which  are  offered  to  each  member  of  the  society.  A  larger 
number  of  selections  were  made  this  year  than  any  year  previous, 
amounting  in  all  to  1,658.  As  most  members  made  two  selections, 
they  went  approximately  to  829  members. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  society  belonging  to  the  Plant  Breeders'  Auxiliary,  about 
250,  many  of  whom  are  contestants  for  the  seven  $100  prizes  offered 
in  connection  with  the  apple  seedling  contest.    Packages  of  apple  seed 
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were  sent  out  to  forty  of  these  contestants  last  year.  As  the  last  of  these 
prizes  now  offered  does  not  mature  till  1919,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
to  plant  seed  and  bring  the  trees  to  fruitage  if  properly  handled.  It  is 
desirable  that  every  member  situated  so  he  can  do  so  should  partici- 
pate in  this  interesting  contest. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  demand  for  programs  for  the 
annual  meeting,  and  the  interest  at  this  meeting  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  issuing  a  large  number  of  them.  In  all  4,500  have  been 
sent  out. 

A  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  of  valuable  books, 
list  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  529  of  the  report  of  the  societv 
for  1911. 

A  considerable  number  of  files  of  reports  have  been  sent  to  life 
members  this  year.  These  reports  are  of  exceeding  value  to  any  one 
interested  in  following  up  the  development  of  fruit  growing  in  our 
state,  and  their  possession  should  be  a  large  incentive  to  annual  mem- 
bers to  become  life  members  while  still  the  earlier  issues  of  the  society 
are  to  be  secured.  A  very  small  number  of  them  are  now  exhausted, 
but  the  great  majority  can  still  be  had. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  trial  stations  during  the  year 
past.  Considerable  trial  material  was  sent  out  last  spring,  consisting 
largely  of  new  varieties  of  plums  and  other  fruits  grown  by  Prof. 
N.  E.  Hansen  at  the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station.  Reports  of 
these  stations  appearing  in  an  early  number  of  our  monthly  are  com- 
mended to  your  earnest  attention. 

Death  laid  its  hand  upon  our  hst  of  society  vice  presidents  for 
1911,  removing  from  amongst  us  a  valuable  member,  Mr.  L.  E.  Austin, 
of  Glencoe.  The  writer  had  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  member,  but  knew  him  well  from  personal  correspondence, 
and  his  interest  in  our  work  was  highly  appreciated. 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  president,  Thos.  E.  Cashman,  and 
others,  an  addition  to  our  printing  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  secured 
from  the  last  state  legislature,  which  should  enable  us  to  increase  the 
issue  of  our  reports  some  five  hundred,  a  number  which  we  believe 
will  prove  adequate  for  our  needs  for  the  next  two  years,  especially 
as  there  are  always  quite  a  number  in  the  society  who  do  not  ask 
for  the  report.  If  it  were  otherwise  we  should  be  totally  unable  to 
hold  any  reserve  or  send  out  complimentary  copies  to  other  horticul- 
tural societies  and  public  libraries,  as  we  desire  to  do.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  appropriation  is  only  for  two  years  and 
will  have  to  be  called  for  again  from  the  state  legislature  a  year  from 
this  winter. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  an  unusually  successful  year  in  1912. 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  our  membership,  which  we  are  assured 
will  be  heartily  rendered,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  con- 
tinue the  steady  growth  of  the  society  and  still  remain,  as  this  organi- 
zation has  long  been,  the  leading  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country  in 
strengfth  of  numbers  and  purpose,  and  we  believe  also  in  achieverrient. 

The  financial  statement  following  will  show  the  finances  of  the 
society  to  be  in  good  condition  and  very  little  depleted  by  the  slight 
falling  off  in  membership  the  past  year. 
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Secretary's  Financial  Report  for  1911. 

Receipts  of  Secretary's  Office. 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year $168.68 

Life  membership  fees 217.00 

Advertising    *. .  22.50 

Books  sold 76.93 

Banquet  tickets  sold 123.00 

Apple  seed  sold 5.90 

Gideon  Memorial  Fund  4.00 

State   Agricultural    Society 5.00 

Interest  on  money  in  Security  Bank 120.00 

Drawn  from  deposit  in  Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank. . .  500.00 

Rose  society  for  premiums  at  summer  meeting 50.00 

Cuts  sold 9.08 

Rebate  postage  on  magazines 65.67 

Annual  membership  fees,  1910 2.00 

Annual  membership  fees,  191 1 2,442.00 

Annual  membership  fees,  1912 375.00 

Sundries    3.61 


$4,190.37 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office. 

Postage $769.58 

Express   26.24 

Expenses  annual  meeting,   1909 18.00 

Expenses  annual  meeting,   1910 331.30 

Expenses  annual  meeting,   191 1 41.81 

Expenses  summer  meeting,  191 1 9.90 

Expenses  trial  stations  123.30 

Expenses  vice  presidents 37.18 

Expenses  executive  board 16.14 

Discounts,  annual  membership  fees,  1911 399.35 

Printing   227.90 

Office  supplies   43,34 

Insurance    8.00 

Reporting  annual  meeting,  1910 222.00 

Examining  books    10.00 

Books  for  library 43.14 

Plant  premiums 2.31 

Banquet    169.00 

Office  rent    350.00 

Premium  books   208.71 

Officers'  bonds 18.00 

Assistance  in  office  542.75 

Gas  and  telephone 58.05 

Expenses  of  delegates 56.88 

Printing  Minnesota  Forester 41.57 

President's  and  treasurer's  salaries,  1910 50.00 
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Sundries    39.16 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  year 326.76 

$4,190.37 

General  Financial  Statement  at  Close  of  1911. 

Balance  in  Hennepin  County  Savings  Bank  at  close  of  year, 

1910  $1,957.25 

Interest  to  date  •. 61.45 

$2,018.70 
Drawn  out  in  1911  500.00 

Balance  in  Hennepin  County  Bank $1,518.70 

Loring  Fund   1 17.33 

Balance  in  society  treasury 4,663.70 

Balance  with  secretary 326.76 

$6,626.49 


Annual  Report  of  Treasurer,  1911. 

Geo.  W.  Strand,  Treasurer,  Taylors  Falls. 
Receipts. 

1910  Dec.  10,  balance  on  hand $4,356.45 

Dec.  10,  A.  W.  Latham,  receipts  of  secretary  office, 

June  14  to  Dec.  1 796.41 

1911  Feb.  17,  state  treasurer,  semi-annual  allowance 1,250.00 

June  14,  A.  W.  Latham,  receipts  of  secretary's  office, 

Dec.  1,  1910,  to  June  6,  1911 2,839.12 

Aug.  18,  state  treasurer,  semi-annual  allowance 1,250.00 

$10,491.98 
Disbursements. 

1910  Dec.  10,  order  190,  A.  W.  Latham,  expenses  of  secre- 

tary's office,  June  14,  1910,  to  Dec.  1,  1910 $796.41 

1911  March  3,  order  191,  A.  W.  Latham,  first  quar.  salary  450.00 
June  1,  order  192,  A.  W.  Latham,  second  quar.  salary  450.00 
June  14,  order  193,  A.  W.  Latham,  expenses  of  secre- 
tary's office,  Dec.  1,  1910,  to  June  6,  1911 2,839.12 

June  14,  order  192j4,  premiums,  winter  meeting  1910  218.75 

Sept.  1,  order  194,  A.  W.  Latham,  third  quar.  salary  450.00 

Dec.  1,  order  195,  A.  W.  Latham,  fourth  quar.  salary  450.00 

Dec.  1,  order  196,  premiums,  summer  meeting,  1911  149.00 

Dec.  1,  order  197,  Geo.  W.  Strand,  treas.  salary,  1911  25.00 
Balance:    Security  Nat.  Bank,  certificate  of  dep.  .$4,500.00 

Security  Nat.  Bank,  open  deposit 163.70 

4,663.70 

$10,491.98 
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Records  of  Executive  Board  for  1912. 

Record  of  meeting  of  Executive  Board  held  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  at  8:00  p.  m.,  December  4,  1911. 

All  members  of  the  board  were  in  attendance. 

The  bill  of  the  treasurer  for  premiums  paid  at  the  summer 
meeting  1911  was  approved  amounting  to  $149.00  and  an  order 
drawn. 

The  accounts  of  the  secretary  for  amount  of  expenditures  of 
the  secretary's  office  from  June  6,  1911,  to  Nov.  29,  1911,  were 
examined  and  approved  and  an  order  driwn  for  the  amount,  $121.07. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

WYMAN  ELLIOT, 
A.  \V.  LATHAM^  Sec'y.  Chairman  Executive  Board. 


Record  of  meeting  of  Executive  Board  held  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  4 :00  p.  m.,  December  7,  1911. 

All  members  of  the  board  were  in  attendance.  Mr.  Wyman 
Elliot  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board,  and  A.  W.  Latham  secre- 
tary of  the  society  for  1912. 

The  salary  of  the  treasurer  was  fixed  at  $25.00  per  annum  and 
that  of  the  secretary  $1,800.00  per  annum. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Minnesota  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society : 

"First:  Horticulture,  and  especially  fruit  growing,  being  still 
an  undeveloped  industry  in  this  state,  where  so  many  problems 
connected  with  it  must  still  be  worked  out,  we  believe  that  the 
general  interests  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  demand  that  a  lecturer 
on  horticulture  accompany  each  institute  corps  in  operation  in.  the 
state. 

"Second :  The  state  having  gone  to  large  expense  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  suitable  material,  in  the  form  of  annual  and  monthly 
reports  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  need  them  and  appre- 
ciate their  need,  we  believe  it  entirely  proper  that  this  distribution 
should  be  made  at  the  farmers*  institutes,  also  supported  by  the 
state,  and  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  a  suitable 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  this  matter  from  the 
institute  platform  by  the  horticultural  lecturer  connected  with  the 
institute  corps. 
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"Third:  We  believe  a  proper  distribution  of  this  material 
could  best  be  made  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  pay  a  membership  fee  in  this 
society,  and  as  a  general  rule  not  otherwise. 

"Fourth:  In  our  judgment  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pre- 
sentation at  the  institutes  of  the  interests  of  one  or  more  societies 
supported  by  the  state  if  there  are  members  of  the  institute  corps 
present  who  desire  to  make  such  presentation.  It  seems  to  us  emi- 
nently a  proper  place  for  such  service  and  the  best  means  possible 
of  reaching  the  very  people  who  should  be  connected  with  and 
assist  in  supporting  such  organizations. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers*  Institutes." 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

WYMAN  ELLIOT, 

A.  W.  LATHAM,  Sec'y.  Chairman  Executive  Board. 


Record  of  meeting  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  8  p.  m., 
Thursday,  June  13,  1912. 

There  were  present  at  this  meeting  the  following  members: 
Wyman  Elliot,  Thos.  E.  Cashman,  Clarence  Wedge,  Prof.  LeRoy 
Cady,  and  A.  W.  Latham. 

The  secretary's  annual  account  of  expenditures  of  his  office 
from  Nov.  29,  1911,  to  June  7,  1912^  were  examined  and  an  order 
authorized  to  be  drawn  on  the  treasurer  for  the  amount,  Three 
Thousand,  Two  Hundred  Fifty  and  Twenty-Six  One-hundredths 
Dollars  ($3,250.26),  the  same  amount  from  the  receipts  of  the  sec- 
retary's office  during  that  period  to  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer. 

The  account  of  Geo.  W.  Strand,  Treasurer,  for  the  payment  of 
premiums  awarded  at  the  winter  meeting  of  1911  for  $287.77,  was 
audited  and  allowed,  and  an  order  authorized  to  be  drawn  on  the 
treasurer  for  that  amount. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Thos.  E.  Cashman,  Clarence  Wedge, 
and  A.  W.  Latham  was  appointed  to  present  to  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Board  the  matter  of  presentation  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of 
the  interests  of  the  Horticultural  Society  if  in  their  judgment  it 
seemed  wise  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  Dec.  7,  1911,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Board  by  such  committee. 

Adjourned  sine  die 

WYMAN  ELLIOT, 
A.  W.  LATHAM,  Sec'y.  Chairman  Executive  Board. 
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Annual  Report,  1911,  Minn.  Garden  Flower  Society. 

MRS.    E.    W.    GOULD,    SECRETARY,    MINNEAPOLIS. 

Our  little  floral  society,  which  was  organized  in  1904,  has 
become  a  flourishing  seven  year  old  youngster,  and,  as  is  proper 
with  such,  is  still  growing. 

This  last  year  we  have  held  three  most  helpful  meetings,  at 
each  of  which  we  have  interested  and  secured  new  members  to 
help  us  in  our  work  of  making  the  world  more  beautiful. 

Our  eighth  floral  show  was  held  at  the  Experimental  Station, 
St.  Anthony  Park,  with  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  each  year  we 
appreciate  more  not  only  the  advantage  of  this  co-operation,  but 
also  the  extreme  helpfulness  and  courtesy  shown  us  by  its  officers 
and  members,  and  by  the  faculty  at  the  station.  Everything  pos- 
sible was  done  for  our  aid  and  comfort,  the  result  being  a  beautiful 
exhibit  in  commodious  quarters,  enjoyed  by  flower  lovers  from  far 
and  near.  ' 

The  beautiful  and  extensive  exhibit  of  flowers  in  the  amateur 
class  at  the  state  fair  this  year  (1911)  was  made  almost  without 
exception  by  our  members,  and  several  of  these  exhibited  with  the 
professionals.  We  realize  each  year  more  and  more  the  value  of 
this  special  exhibit,  as  many  of  the  visitors  stop  and  question  us 
as  to  the  names  of  the  flowers,  how  to  grow  them,  and  where  to 
get  them.  And  so,  each  year,  our  gospel  of  beauty  spreads  a  little 
further. 

During  the  year  it  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  remain 
members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  change  our  name  to 
one  more  general  in  its  meaning,  and  expressing  more  clearly,  per- 
haps, the  breadth  of  our  work.  The  name  chosen  and  adopted  was 
"The  Minnesota  Garden  Flower  Society,"  and  as  such  we  hope  to 
extend  further  and  further  its  aim  of  gathering  and  distributing 
knowledge  relating  to  the  practical  growing  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
garden  flowers,  hoping  in  time  to  have  members  and  branches  in 
every  town  and  hamlet  in  our  beloved  state. 

Every  one  interested  in  flowers  and  what  they  really  stand  for, 
beauty  in  the  home  (and  in  the  heart),  is  invited  to  join  us. 
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MEMBERSHIP,  1912. 

Annual  Members. 


Aamodt.  A.  W....867  Albemarle  St.,  St.  Paul 

Abel,  Nick   Evansville 

Abbott,   Geo Newport 

Ackermann,  A.  W Youns  America 

Achats,   Joseph    Harmony 

Ademmer,   B.,   Jr New   Prasue 

Adams,   R.  H Magnolia 

Afdem,  M.  P Bkwmins  Prairie 

Affnew,  R.  J Lonsr  Lake 

Ahbtrom,     John Spicer 

Ahsenmacher,  H.  J Ward,  S.  D. 

Aiton,  Geo.  B 1601  Univ.  Av.,  Mpb. 

Akenson,  H.   E Red  Wins 

Akin,  R.  W Anoka 

Alexander,    Alfred Dawson 

Ahnquist,   C.   A Capaa 

Ahne,  O.   T Ulen  ! 

Alflrren,    John Hasty 

Allen,  Edffar. New  Auburn 

AUarson,  H Winthrop 

Albright,    And La   Crescent 

Aleshire,  WiU   hong  Prairie 

Allan,  M.  E Aitkin 

Allard,  Henry 318  Central  Ave.,  Crookston 

Alsterbenr,  H.,  770  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  St.  Paul 

Amble,    A Adams 

Andrews,  J.  P Faribault  , 

Anderson,  Louis .T Gladstone,  R.  1 

Anderson,   J.    C.   B 

1286  Portland  Ave..  St.   Paul 

Anderson,  J.  A Rollag 

Anderson,   Clarence   Lake   City 

Anderson,  V.  C Sta.  F.,  R.  8,  Mpls. 

Anderson,  Miss  Deborah 

627   E.    17th   St,   Mpls. 

Anderson,    Alex.    P 

6668  Everett  Ave.,  Chieaffo,  111. 

Andrews,  Gen.  C.  C Capitol,  St.  Paul 

Anderson,   Emil 6286  Upton  So.,  Mpls.   I 

Anderson,  H.  M Moose  Lake 

Andrew,  Harry  6327  So.  L3mdale,  Mpls. 

Anderson,    M.    S Jackson 

Anderson.  Frits  N Cannon  Falls 

Andrews,  W.  A Walhalla.  N.  D. 

Ananby,    John    C Kenyon 

.  Anderson,    A 

2369  Chilcombe  Ave.,  St.  Paul  Park 

Anderson,  J.  A Canby,   Box  786 

Anderson,  Claus  617  York  St,  St  Paul 

Anderson,  Richard   Northfleld,  R.   4  ' 

Anderson,    Louis    Duluth,    R.    1 

Anderson,    Albin     Ebccelsior  , 

Anderson,   Gust    Cedar  ' 

Anderson,  B.  E Mabel,  R.  1,  Box  99 

Anderson,  J.  E Hector,  R.  6,  Box  86 

Anderson,  A.  G Round  Lake,  Box  87 

Anderson,    Walter    Badger  i 

Anderson,    Frank    C Litchfield  ' 

Anderson,  E.  N 210  6th  St,  Red  Wing 

Anderson,   Neb St    Peter 

Anderson,    Nels Windom  \ 

Anderson,    Julius    O Bird    Island 

Anderson.  E.  M Kimball,  R.  1.  Box  164 

Anderson,    Harold   W 

866   E.    Cook   St,   St    Paul 

Anderson,   J.   C Thief   River   Falls  I 

Anderson.  J,  A Lafayette,  R.  1,  Box  17 

Apenhorst,     Benj Preston 

Armitasre,    C.    W Canby 

Annstronv,   H.   B Chatfield  i 

Arrowood,    Jas Nevis 

Armstroner.    O.    V Appleton  I 

Amts,     W Jordan   ' 

ArmstronflT,    Frank    Fondulac 


Amdt,   Julius    Lewisville 

Ameson.   Martin    Newport 

Aschbach,    Bemh. Ada 

Ashby,  H.  Bi.  601  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ash,    P.    J Warroad 

Ashcroft  E.  L White  Bear 

Atkins,  E.  C.  it  Co Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Aune,   Martin    Starbuek 

Aune,   Olaf    Underwood 

Axistin,   Miss  Mary   J 

603   Sellwood   Bldg..   Duluth 

Austin.  O.  A Mac  ViUe,  N.  D. 

AusUd,   Carl    Leminon,   S.   D. 

Austin,  Mrs.  C.  D..8246  8rd.  Ave.  So.,  Mpls. 

Austerheim,  Sigurd Albert  Lea 

Averill,    F.    A Excelsior 

Avery,    Carlos    Hutchinson 

Avery,  T.  A Fort  Ransom,  N.  D. 

Axlness,  Julius   Milroy 

Ayers.  H.   B Aitkin 


Badrann,  Petet  Harvey,  N.  D. 

Baird,  Rev.  And.  B 

247  Colony  St.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Bailey,   J.    Vincent    Newport 

BaiUff,  C.  E Sta.  F,  R.  1,  Mpls. 

Baalson,  H.  E Brooten 

Baalson,  A.  E Brooten 

Baglien.  Hans  H Rothsay 

Backus,  Mrs.   C.   J.   680  HoUy  Ave.,  St   Paul 

Bailiff,  C.  E Sta.  F,  R.   1,  Mpls. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  W.  C.  1028  17th  Ave.  S.  E.,  Mpb. 

Bacon,   L.   T Blabel 

Baird,    L.    D Austin 

Baasen.    Albert    WendeU 

Bain,  R.  J Utica 

Baldwin,   H.   J Northfleld 

Baker,  H.  F..4629  Lake  Harriet  Boul.,  Mpb. 

Balgaard,     Jos Ashby 

Baldwin.  A.  N..288  E.  Litchfleld  Av.,  Wilbnar 

Baker,  E 886  Dayton  Ave.,  St  Paul 

Baldwin,  A.  M River  Falb.  Wis. 

Bakklund.  C.  A Willmar 

Baner,    Joe.    H Perham 

Bandler,    Geo Austin 

Bannell,    E.    S Heron   Lake 

Bauman,  L.  B Heron  Lake 

Ball,  Joseph Crookston 

Bakke,   J.   E Detroit 

Bakke.   Dr.    O.   H.    1811    13th   Ave.    So.,   Mpb. 

Baker,  Mrs.  B.  E 6009  Tiogo  St.  Duluth 

Baney,  J.  W Blackduck 

Baldwin.  Miss  L.  O..707  Cham,  of  Com.  Mpb. 
Barton,  Mrs.  Isabella,  187  E.  Mechanic  St, 

Shelbyville,     Ind. 

Bariram,  Mrs.  C.  S.  .1999  Iglehart  St,  St  Paul 

Barclay,    J.   M Madison    Lake 

Barton.   Henry    Davidson,   Sask. 

Barnes.   J.   U 706   Oneida   Bldg.,   Mpb. 

Barth,    L.    L 

care  Ed.  Hines  Lbr.  Co.  Chicago,  HI. 

Barnard,   A.   H Waysata 

Barott.   J.   E Tamarack 

Bartlett.  Mrs.   E.   E Delano 

Barton,  Geo.,  Jr Wabasha 

Barton.  C.  A Northland  Pine  Co..  Mpb. 

Barickman,    Daniel    Lewbville 

Barkes.   Herman    Sleepy  Eye 

Barsk>ux,    F.    E Argyle 

Barth,    Frank    Aitkin 

Barrows,   Mrs.    F.   L 

12  N.  19th  Av.  E..  Duluth 

Barton,   Bert    Republic,   Mich. 
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Bates,    W.    K Stockton 

Bates,   A.   N Excelsior 

Batho,    Geo 

406   Maryland   Su,    Winnipeg,    Man. 

Baxter.  Hector 4200  Park  Blvd.,  Mpls. 

Bauman,    Wm Delano 

Baumflrartner.   Joe    Robbinsdale 

Bates,    Wm.   H Excelsior,   R.    1 

Baum^artner,    Wm.    Fersrus   Falls 

Baum,   Gus    Coleraine,   Box   164 

Bassett,  Mrs.  H.  S Preston 

Batson.  S.  W R.  3.  Wayzate 

BaziUe,  E.  W Court  House.  St.  Paul 

Batdorf,    Niles Maple   Plain 

Bauman,  F.  J 724  Central  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

Beach,   Wesley    Excelsior 

BeU.  F.  W 2582  Nic.  Ave.,  Mpls. 

Becker,  E.  W Excelsior 

Becker,  J.  C Adrian 

Beardmore,  H.   J Warren 

BeU.   F.  S Winona 

Beaudoin,  Louis St.  John,  N.  D. 

Beissel,    Peter Delano 

Beard,   F.  W Dauphin,  Man. 

Beard,  Dr.  R.  0 1776  Hennepin  Av.,  Mpls. 

Belden.  C.  D , .Austin 

Beatty.  L.  R Cook 

BeU,  C.  R Grand  Rapids 

Beattie.  John Dawson 

Beckstrom,  J.  A 1108  Jessie  St.,  St.  Paul 

Beaver,  H.  M Lake  Park 

Benjamin,  J.  F Hutchinson 

Bergrer,    Geo Arlinirton 

Berry,    Frank    ,..  .Stillwater 

Benhardus,  Martin Battle  Lake 

Bentley.   Mrs.    Annie Twin    Valley 

Bersr,  I.  I Climax 

Berthelsen,  Christ Albert  Lea 

Bendel,  M.,  Sr Madison 

Berset,   Nels  A Kerrick 

Benson,  W.  R Long  Lake 

Bergrlund,    Robt Kensington 

Bender,  John   Chaska 

Berar,    H.    S Clarkfield 

Berseland,  P.  T.  O Dawson 

Benson,  A.  0.. Forest  Service,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Bemtson,  B.  Olsrot Bairley 

Benton,   Henry  W Sec.   Bk.   Bld«.,  Mpls. 

Benham,  D.  B Hopkins,  R.  1 

Bems,  Mrs.  Jacob Perham 

Bemeck,  Augr.   F Delano 

Bartholomew,  C.  C 1807  Minn.  Av..  Duluth 

Berkman,   C.   E Badger 

Bentzen,  M.  H 2210  Riverside  Av.,  Mpls. 

Bennett.    Thomas    Fairmont 

Bennett.   J.    W Dispatch   Bldg.,   St.   Paul 

Berg,    Mrs.    Albert    Spooner 

Bethke,    H Franklin 

Betz.    F.    A Boyd 

Bessette,  F.  W Orr 

Bevier,  J.  A Westbrook 

Bisbee,   John    MadeUa 

Biermann.  Henry   Glencoe 

Biron.    Robt.    H Court   House.    Mpls. 

Bixby,    J.    S RichviUe 

Bigelow,    E.    E Owatonna 

Binnie,   James Sauk   Rapids 

Bircher,   Wm 661   Ohio  St.,   St.   Paul 

Birkett.   Miles    Ellsworth 

Bixby.    H.    N RichviUe 

Bjomberg,    G.    J Willmar 
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Featherston,  S.  T Red  Wing 

Ferguson,  Jas.  A Duluth 

Ferodowin,   F.    X Wayzate 

Felland,  Prof.  O.  G Northfield 

Feleen,  Nels  N Spicer 

Fergeson,  W.  C Litchfield 

Feury,   Wm.    Hammond 

Person,  C.  E South  Haven  { 

Ferguson,  J.  A .' 

Univ.  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Fitser,  Chas Robblnsdale 

Fink,  Christian   Waconia 

Fisher,  F.  C New  Ulm 

Finke,  Fred  Excelsior 

Fitzpatrick,  John  F.  .Mer.  Nat.  Bank,  St.  Paul 
Fisher.  Mrs.  Abbie  J.,  MerHam  Park.  R.  F.  D. 

Fishbach,  P.  L Monmouth,  Ore. 

Fisher,  Geo.  A 221  1st  St.  No.,  Mpls. 

Fitzgerald,  M.  W Lake  Elmo,  R.  1 

Figgis,  Helen  M Jordan,  S.  D. 

Finnesgaard,  C.  K Kenyon 

Finley,  VoUmer  Redwood  Falls 

Finke,   E.   H Ostrander 

Fischer,   Richard    Wabasha 

Fingerson,  B Walnut  Grove 

Finstad,  Jos Ellsworth,  Wis. 

Fisher.  Adolf St.  Cloud,  R.  4.  Box  4 


Fixen,  Otis Alexander,  N.  D. 

FJekistad,  Alex  H Chrishohn 

Flint,  H.  R Bena 

Flagstad,  J Sacred  Heart 

Flint,  Henry  W.,  Taooma,  Wash.,  R.  4,  Box  210 

Flatin,  G.  F Spring  Grove 

Fk>od,  E.  J Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

Fletcher,  S Matteeon,  N.  D. 

Floe,  P.   N Swift 

Floreen,   Swan    , Constance 

Flygare,   Hans  H Atwater 

Flyen,  Henry Dawson 

Flinn,   Geo.   M Medford 

Flannigan,  John   Dakota 

FUnt.  W*C Kimball,  R.  4 

Fleteher,    C.    A Cohasset 

Folsom,  C.  W Wayxate 

Foster,  J.  J Slayton 

Ford,  F.  H Maple  Plain,  R.  8 

Fortin.  Geo.  E Anoka,  R.  6 

Fossum,  L  A Virginia 

Ford,  F.  E Glencoe. 

Ford,  A.  J New  Rockford,  N.  D. 

Forsaith,  W.   A Excelsior 

Ford,  Robt Balaton 

Folden,  P RoUag,  R.  2 

Fox,  C.  B Jasper 

Fossbakken,    Chris Fosston 

Formanack,  F.  J Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Foster,   Fred   Gooby,  S.  D. 

Foss,  Elisabeth  H..824  9th  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Mpls. 

Forest   Superviser    Ely 

Forest  Supervisor Cass  Lake 

Foss,   F.    F Dassel 

Folley,   T.   J Elbow   Lake 

Folken,  K.  J Wendell 

Foelien,  Lewis Garfield 

Foss,  C.  L Rushford 

Follett,    A.    V Sherburne 

Fratxke,  Julius   Janesville 

Fritse,    Leonhard    Claremont 

Friteher.  C.  E Hancock 

Fryer,  W.  E Mantorville 

Frenn,  P.  J Red  Wing,  R.  6 

Frye.   P.   H Willmar 

Freeberg,  J.  G Wilhnar 

Freeman,  Gust  E Red  Wing 

French,  Mrs.  A.  A Lorebum,  Sask. 

Friberg,  Emil   Boyd 

Freeman,  C.  H Zumbrota 

Frydholm,  Martin Albert  Lea 

Freeman,  Prof.  E.  M 

Agri.  School,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Fredrickson,    Wm Perky 

Froslan,  Peter  H Orville.  Mont. 

Frank,  Albert  D Wood  Lake 

Frost,  S.  E 2618  Bryant  Ave.,  So.,  Mpls. 

Fredin,   J.   O Winthrop 

Fruen,  W.  F 816  Elwood  Ave.,  Mpls. 

Fredrickson,  C.  A Elk  River,  R.  8.  Box  66 

Frankenberry,   A Lake  Itasca 

Freeman,   E.   A Grand   Rapids 

Frels,   Fred Bailey,  N.  D. 

Fredin,  Roy Columbia  Heights 

Frits.  G Wabasso 

Fuller.  E.  D 8417  Longfelk>w  S.,  Mpls. 

Fullerton,  J.  C Fairfax 

Fulton,  J.  C White  Bear  Lake 

Fullerton.  Sam  F State  Capitol,  St.  Paul 

Fuhr,   Geo Seaforth 

Galloway.  J.  E Austin 

Gallap.  C.  A Long  Lake 

Gall.  C.  E First  Nat.  Bk.,  St.  Paul 

Gabrielson.  Axel   Frontier 

Gantzer.  Mrs.  Daniel  .  .Merriam  Park,  R.  F.  D. 

Gastfield.  A.  F Victor.  Mont.,  R.  1,  Box  210 

Garllck,  Eva  E Janesville 

Gates.  Rev.  Horatio Wilhnar 

Gaspard,  J.  P Caledonia 

Oarbisch.   F.   C Waltham 

Gates,  L.  D Winnebago 
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Garwood.  E.  C 816  Pylmouth  Bldff.,  Mpb. 

Garthe,  Carl  Hanley  Falls 

Garber.   M.   J Dent 

Garlouffh,  A.  L 224  W.  Pave  St,  St.  Paul 

Ganssle.  Mrs.  Geo 2662  Hen.  Ave.,  If  pis. 

Gaylord,  L.  E 981  Pacific  Av.,  St.  Paul 

Gardner,  C.  W 1900  Dapont  S-,  Mpls. 

Ganzer,  Mrs.  John Como  Pbelan,  St.  Paul 

Garlick,   Rupert  E Janesville 

Garber,    E.    D Dent 

Gaumits,  G.  A Staples,  R.  1 

Garrett,  D.  H Osseo,  R.  1,  Box  84 

Gesner,  Frank   Huffo 

Gerdsen,  Henry  Waconia 

Geriren,   N.    B Hastings 

Gearty,   T.   G Robbinsdale 

Gersen,    Math Hastings 

Gerdeen,   Oscar   Wyoming 

Getty,  James Mapleton 

Gerenz.  Mac  A 825  Winona  St.,  St.  Paul 

Gibbs,  F.  H St.  Anthony  Park 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  F.  H St.  Anthony  Park 

Giese,    Otto    K Halloway 

Gibb,   John   D Madelia 

Gibbs,  Miss  Ida  W 818  Avon  St.,  St.  Paul 

Gimmestad,  M.  O Belview 

Gilpatrick,  Mrs.   E 2840  Hen.  Av.,  Mpls. 

Gilbertson,  A.   O St.  Ansgar,   la. 

Gippe,  Miss  Louise   Watson 

Gillespie,    W.    E Hopkins 

Gilbertson,   G.   G Ruthton 

Gile,  Mrs.  S.  A 3186  Irving  S.,  Mpls. 

Giles,  Frank... Gadsley,  AlberU,  Can.,  Box  228 

Gimblett,  Jas 229   E.   Frazee  St..  Detroit 

Gilbertson,    Albert    Halstad 

Gjovig,    Erick Canby 

Glyer,    Alfred Forest    Lake 

Glaspell,  Bernard  Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Glaetzner,  F.  V.  .774  St.  Anthony  Av.,  St,  Paul 

Gleason,   F.   E Austin 

Glessner,   Mrs.   Frank 

8840  Sheridan  Av.  S.,  Mpls. 

Goodman,  D.   E Faribault 

Coodspeed,  P.  J Sta.  F,  R.  4,  Mpls. 

Coetz.  G 1709  W.  7th  St.,  St.  Paul 

Goble,  J.  W South  Haven 

Golvin,  E.  R 814  Lyceum  Bldg.,  Duluth 

Golden,  M.  L 2630  Pleasant  Av.,  Mpls. 

Goordt.   Thomas    Norcross 

Goodrich,  Mrs.  M.  W 

6026   London   Rd.,   Duluth 

Gould,  Mrs.   Edward   

2644  Humbolt  Av.  S.,  Mpls. 

Gould.   J.    F Clayton.   Wis 

Grasseli  Chemical  Co St.  Paul 

Grant.  L.  R Battle  Lake 

Graves,  D.  N Faribault 

Gray,  N.   H Fergrus   Falls 

Gralingr,    Chas Spring   Valley 

Gray.  Elmer  W 3443  Pleasant  Av.,  Mpls. 

Greaza,  A.   E St.   Paul.  R.   4 

Gregory.    H Jordan 

Green.   Wm Morgan 

Gregersen,  Jens   Askov 

Greening,  C.   F Grand  Meadow 

Greenwald.  Henry  Prior  Lake 

Creep.  L.   E Georgetown 

Grenlin.   Albert   Osk) 

Groat.  H.  G Anoka 

Grimin.  Ben   707  E.  8rd.  Duluth 

Grimstad,   T.    K Brewster 

Griffin.  H.  M Marietta 

Gruye.  Ralph   Winthrop 

Grundy,  John  T Cedar 

Griffith,  E.  M Madison,  Wis. 

Grieve,   Jas BuflFalo,  N.   D.  i 

Grubbs,  W.  B 516  KasoU  Bldg.,  Mpls.   ; 

Grunig,  A.  C 

, .  Paraiso,  Dept.  Civil  Admns.  Canal  Zone 

Griggs.  Burt  B Wabasso 

Gunderman,    H Wabasha  | 

Guiterman,  A.  S 780  Lincoln  Av.,St.  Paul 


Gustafson,  A.  J Benson 

Gulette,  A 2824  Polk  St.  S.  E.,  Mpls. 

Gustavson,  C.   J Dunnell 

Gustafson,    Alfred Long   Prairie 

Gurbrad,    B.    M Porter 

Gustafson,  Henry  .  .2111  Oakland  Av.  S.,  Mpls. 

Guill.   R.   J Cohasset 

Gustafson.   F.  T Dawson 

Gundlach,  Miss  Carrie White  Bear 

Habermann,  John  M MonticeUo 

Hagen,  Ole  J Everson,  Wash.,  R.  2 

Hakel,  Adolph   Silver  Lake 

Haecker,  Prof.  F.  L.Exp.  St..  St.  Anthony  Pk. 

Haastad,  A.  P Fergus  Falls 

Hadley,    Emerson  

128  Farmington  Av.,  St.  Paul 

Haehn,  Adolph   Madison  Lake 

Hackett,    Jos Hinckley 

Hack,  Wm.  H Prior  Lake 

Hagen,  L.  E Fountain 

Hage,    Paul   J Hanska 

Haack,  Chas.  E 2621  18th  Av.  S.,  Mpls. 

Hagberg,  A.  G Bamum 

Haas,  L.  J 680  Syndicate  Blk.,  Mpls 

Hagen,  Wm.  A 825  E.  27th  St.,  Mpls. 

Halverson,  Alfred   Spring  Grove 

Hall.  R.  F New  Auburn 

Halverson,   C.   A Clarkfield 

Hall,  Thornton,  W.,  251  Cham,  of  Com..  Mpls. 

Haly.    P.    J WiUmar 

Haldorsen,  Henry   Rothsay 

Halstead,    Burt  M Underwood 

Hall,    Harry     Lafayette 

Hall,  Peter   Bennettville 

Hallstrom,  C.  O Red  Wing.  Box  186 

Hall,  L.  P Deerwood 

Halbert,  C.  W...208  Dispatch  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 

Halverson.    H.    P Beaudette 

Hamnstrom,  C.  J New  Brighton 

Handy,  A.  M Granada 

Hansen,  H.  F Albert  Lea 

Hansen,  Chris  Albert  Lea 

Hanson,  Simon  J Dawson 

Hanson,    Jas.    F Fertile 

Hanson,   C.   L FertUe 

Hammer,  M.  E Heiberg 

Hanson,  L.  Q Red  Wing,  R.  9,  Box  24 

Hanson,  H.  C Bamum 

Hansen,  Erick ...Petersburg,  N.  D.,  R.  1 

Hanson,    A.    L Ada 

Hansen,  C.  N Rush  City 

Hanson,  H.  G Larimore,  N.  D. 

Hamilton,    E.    R Mpls. 

Hanson,  K.  C Battle  Lake 

Hanchett,  W.   H Sparta,   Wis. 

Hanstod.  Peter 217  Union  St.  SE.,  Mpk. 

Hankinson,   Wm Winthrop 

Hanson,   S Echo 

Hansen.    Robt Robbinsdale 

Hamrin.  Rev.   C.  N St,  Charles 

Hanson,  Oscar Ulen,  R.  1 

Hanson,  H.  J Gary 

Hamilton,  L.  F ; . . .  Woodville,  W.  Va. 

Hannola.     John Dassel 

Hanson,  Mrs.  Odin   Rushford 

Hanson,   Gunder    Shelby 

Hart,    Wm.    W Delavan 

Harley,  Hugh   Swan  River,  Man. 

Harrison,   F.  M Glenwood 

Haralson,    Chas Excelsior 

Harrison,   H.  W LeRoy 

Harrison,  J.  R Eden  Prairie 

Hartman,    F.    E Minneiska 

Harvey,  C.   M Excelsior,   R.   F.  D. 

Harrison,  M.  B Comfrey 

Haseltine,   E.   W 4482  Dupont  Blvd.,  Mpls. 

Hartman,   Frank    Iowa 

Harrison,  Fred  E 

Agr.  School,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Harold.   George  E Maiden  Rock,  Wis. 

Harper,  J.  L 125  N.  4th  St.,  Mpls. 
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Hartman,  Joe White  Bear 

Hastinsrs,  Mrs.  C.  C Hastings 

HaskeU,  G.  W Grove  City 

Harlberg,  A.  M Heron  Lake  j 

Hassan,  N Glencoe,  Box  24  | 

Hartwick,  Ole  Granite  Falls 

Harrison,    H Doran 

Harris  Sisters   Gaylord 

Hartman,  Henry,   Jr Sleepy  Eye  i 

Hasty,   E.    A Blackduck 

Hassard,    Wm.    H 

168  Vermont  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Harlan,  C.  H Mora 

Harris,  A.  W Sleepy  Eye 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  Alice  M 

1523  Fremont  N.,  Mpls. 

Hathaway.    C.    E Northfield 

Hawkins.  J.  S 1523  Fremont  N.,  Mpls. 

Haynes,  Prof.  A.  E 703  River  Rd.  E.,  Mpb. 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  John Box  495,  Mpls. 

Hawkins.    John Box    495,    Mpls. 

Hawkins,  Mrs.  J.   C Austin 

Hawkes,   A.   S Waseca 

Hawkins,  R.  H Hoxuton 

Hawkes,  T.  B 4203  Lombard  St.,  Duluth 

Hawkins,    Alf.    O WayzaU 

Hawkinson,  John  A Red  Wins,  R<  6  i 

Hatcher,    Frank    Wayzata  ' 

Hatledal,    Ole    O Benson 

Hazsard,   R.   B Excelsior 

Hawkes,  Chas.  B 20  E.  3rd  St.,  St.  Paul 

Hausren,    S.    O Zumbrota 

Hawley,  Mrs.  N.  C Duluth,  R.  4 

Haynes,  S.  H Red  Wing.  Box  816 

Hawkins,  G.  C 2918  Fremont  S.,  Mpls. 

Haugrrud,   T Pelican   Rapids 

Hawkes,   H.    B Excelsior 

Haugen,  Carl 2087  Goodrich.  St.  Paul 

Hawkins,   C.    E Houston 

Hayes,  J.  J Austin 

Hayden,  Mr Blackduck 

Hawkinson,  C.  O Harris 

4629   Lake  Harriet   Boul.,  Mpls. 

Healy,   G.   B Sioux   City,    Iowa 

Heidemann,  Fred   Japlin,  Mont. 

Heifort,   E.   A StiUwater 

Heller,  Frank    Minnesota  Lake 

Heinzelman,  M.  M Arago 

Hegna,    Carl Madison 

Heineman.    Geo Danube 

Heckeroft,  Ed N.  St.  Paul 

Heinemann,  R.  E Montevideo 

Hedman,  L.  L Lamberton 

Hegerle,    M.    H St.    Bonifacius   , 

Heltemez.  John   Sauk  Rapids  ' 

HeitK.  Paul   Hutchinson 

Heath,  H.  J Tamarack 

Heck.    Vincent    Delano 

Heath,  Dr.   A.   C 

330  Lowry  Bldg..   St.   Paul 

Healy.    H.    W Mapleton   i 

Helgeson,   Jacob Grand  Meadow  ' 

Hegness,   Nels Argyk 

Hedquist.  H i Argyle 

Heiden.    Aug Wilson 

Hciden.  A.  A S.  St.  Paul 

Hedger,    Mrs.   S.   O 

N.    Main   St..  Aberdeen.   S.   D.   , 

Hendnrx,  S.  V.  R Austin  . 

Henze,   Jake    Rushford  | 

Henderson,  John Agri.  College,  N.  D. 

Henjum.    Nels Frost 

Henderson,    H.    G Lime   Springs.    Iowa  { 

Hesselgrave.  R.  V Winnebago 

Hershang.    Ed Kenyon 

Heydt,  Philip Sargeant 

Hewitt,  Cameron Fon  du  Lac 

Hewing.   K Elk  River 

Herman,  A.  C 

1613  Van   Buren   St.,  St.   Paul 

Herzog,   P P.  O.  Box  29.  Mpls. 

Hester.    M.    V Preston 


Heymann,  J.  A Caledonia 

Hillborn,   E.   C Valley  City.  N.   D. 

Hicks,  Wm.  C Cedar 

Hidde,    Fred Herman 

HiUger,   Rev.   Aug Rosemount,  R.  8 

Hill,  W.  W 146  W.  48th  St.,  Mpls 

Hill,    F.    C Albert   Lea 

Higbie,   W.   S Eden   Prairie 

Hillman,  C.  M Two  Harbors 

Hill,   C.    A Lewiston 

Hildred.  Jno.  W.  .826  W.  George  St.,  St.  Paul 

Highby.  L.  P.  H Albert  Lea 

Higgin.  Albert  J Bronson 

Hill,  G.  H 

..518  Kimball  St.,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich. 

Hiebert,  F.  W Bingham  Lake 

Hintermister,  J.  H 

202  DUpatch  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 

Hinkley,  C.  N Champlin 

Hinds.  H.  W New  Underwood,  S.  D. 

Hin»,  Edward.  .Ekiward  Hines  Lbr.  Co.,  Mpls. 

Hjilland.  J.  H Winthrop 

Hjirmstad.  C.   F Red  Wing 

Hlavka,    F.    J Hutchinson 

Hobart.  W.  P 4400  Dupont  S.,  Mpls. 

Hofmann,    E.    L Janesville 

Hoehn,  Adolph Madison  Lake 

Hokanson,  C.  J Center  City 

Hoffmann.  Rev.  C Bruno.  Sask. 

Hoffman,  Walter  E 

98   Cambridge  Av..   St.   Paul 

Hokanson.     John Bertha 

Holahan,  M.  C Duluth,  206  Palladio  Bldg. 

Hone,  Miss  Daisy,  M.  A 

1084    16th   Av.    S.    E.,    Mpls. 

Holmberg,    J.    E Avoca 

Holmes.  J.   L 1020  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Mpls. 

Holte,    M.    O Ulen 

Holt.  John  E Carver 

Hoover,  J.  L Kensal,  N.  D. 

Holmgren.   P.  O Hoffman 

Holten.   John Fertile 

Holmberg.  J.  A..  1241  Edgerton.  St.,  St.  Paul 

Honnette,  L Dunnell 

Holliway,  E Excelsior 

Holmesland,  Sam Ft.   Shaw,  Mont. 

Holm,  E.  P 20  W.  5th  St.,  St  Paul 

Holmes,  W.  F 732  Nic.  Av.,  Mpls. 

Hoofhower.  Mrs.  C Belle  Plain 

Holmes.  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  NorthfieW.  R.  2.  Box  17 

Holt,  John Wolverton 

Holmes,  O.  W Grand  Rapids 

Hole,  Al.  J Cass  Lake 

Horton.  W.   H Alexandria 

Horejsi.     Frank Olivia 

Hornby,  H.  C Cloquet 

Howard.   H.   F Spring  Valley 

Howlett,   Mrs.   D.    D Oskosh,   Wis.,   R.    5 

Hovland,    J.    O Fertile 

Hoverstad,    A.    T Maynard 

Hosmer,  R.  S Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Hoyne,  A.  J Albert  Lea 

Howland.   Clinton  J Northfield 

Hornby,    Chas Conquest,   Sask. 

Howland,   Mrs.   Eleanor 

R.  1.  Sta.  F.,  care  E.  Landis,  Mpls. 

Hoss,    Mrs.    Nick Fertile 

Hoyt.  B.  T... Hamlin  and  Hoyt  Avs.,  St.  Paul 
Hopper,  S.  T 

Central  and  26th  Avs.  N.  E..  Mpls. 

Hove,  John  I Northwood,  Iowa 

Hovden,  C.  T Perley 

Horan,   J.   T Lake  Park 

Hosford.   J.   B Nashua 

Houghtelin,    J.    M Chatfield 

Howard,  Geo.  F..1281  Raymond  Av.,  St.  Paul 

Hopp,   Jake Le  Roy 

House,  F.  E D.  &  I.  R.  R.,  Duluth 

Hough,  Sherwood White  Bear,  R.  F.  D. 

Hopkins,  J.  E 4518  Gladstone  Av..  Duluth 

Howey.  W.  F Centuria,  Wis..  R.  2 

Hoyt.  Edward Scotch  Grove,  Iowa 
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Hovland,  H.  B 606  Lonsdale  Bldff.,  Duluth 

Huestis,  Dr.   O.  M....400  Centrml  Av.,  Mpb. 

Huff,  Theo.  A Fergus  Falls 

Haber,     Frank Sbakopee 

Hun,   F.  H Brookpark  i 

Hubbell,   C.   H Robbinsdale  ' 

Hubbard,  F.  J Excelsior 

Huff,  K.  C Osk)  , 

HubbeU,    G.    L 

610  Germania  Life  Bldff.,  St.  Paul 

Hull,  V.  R Amery.  Wis. 

HubbeU,  C.   H Robbinsdale 

Hushes,    John    S 

606  Pioneer  Press  Bldff.,  St.   Paul 

Husser,    Henry Minneiska 

Hummel,  Prof.  J.  A 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Broadway 

Huston,   H.   A 

Room  1804,  No.  42  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Hurtt,  Wm Hoople,  N.   D. 

Hustinff,   L.    P Hastings 

Hundt,    G TinUh 

Huss,  Gfo.   M 85   Franklin  Hffhts.,  Mplsi 

Hunt,   O.   W Lewiston  j 

Hunt,  Dr.  C.  W Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Huse.    Ole Cottonwood 

Husmann,   Wm.    F Dakota 

Husmann,    Edward Pickwick 

Hurd,  Dr.  W.  R Appleton 

Hurley,  J.  M....1610  Adams  St.  N.  E.,  Mpls. 
Huret,  Ed.  T St,  HiUire 

Isaacson,    And Barrett 

Isaacson,  C.  W Swea  City,  Iowa 

Ingalls.   J.   A Spring   Valley 

Innes,  J.  C j, Luveme 

Irvine.  H.  H....N.  G.  A.  Bk.  Bldff.,  St.  Paul 

Ingebrifftsen,  Iver  J Fertile 

Isley,   Fred Verona,  N.  D. 

Ingersoll,  T.  W Buffate 

Inman,  Arthur 22  67th  Av.  E.,  Duluth 

Irtin^,  Tho»/ 

Nat.  Ger.  Anu  Bk.  Bldff.,  St,  Paul 

Insebnan,   L.   T Litchfield 

Inselman,     Louis Litchfield 

International   Harvester   Co.   of   America. 

Mpls. 

Ingersoll,  F.   E Warba 

lUiir,   Herman Cogswell,   N.  D. 

Irish,  L.  F Pine  Island 

Ingmundson,  C.  P 

121  2nd  Av.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Jackson,  P.  T 1722  Summit  Av..  St.  Paul 

Janze^  .Abr.^ Mt.   Lake 

Jacksen,     Peter Cloquet 

Jacobson,   P.   G Madison 

Jager,    H.    J Owatonna 

Jaquith,  O.   O Pillager,   Box   114 

Jacobson,    Anton Rothsay 
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Moum,  Ingebright Buffalo.  N.  D. 

Munch,  Mrs.  E.  W Crookston 

Mullen,  A.  J Custom  House,  Mpls. 

Musser,   C.   P Muscatine,   la. 

Munson,  M.  N Montevideo.  R.  6 


Mueller,  Frank  Hayiield 

MueUer,  Paul  L 4846  Bryant  S.,  Mpls. 

Muhdefor,  Bame  ......  St  Ck>ud,  R.  8,  Box  90 

Mueller,   Anton   S...V. Madison 

Mudd,  Mrs.  Neva Sandstone 

Murray,  J.  W Excdsior 

Murray,  D.  L Bkx>ming  Prairie 

Myrah,  E.  G Spring  Grove 

McBroom,  J.  K Excelsior 

McCullough,  Francis   Maple  Plain 

McConnell.  J.   O St  Ck>ud 

MeCabe,  Mrs.  M Richfieki  Sta.,  Mpls. 

McCurdy,  J.  B.  K MadeUa 

McConachie,   N Perham 

McCarthy,  Miss  Esther Madelia 

McCall,  Thomas  M Crookston 

McCallum,  John Clinton 

McCorquodale,  James  Olivia 

McCuskey,   H.   B Holyoke 

McClay,  Elmer   HewiU 

McCoy,  Dr.  Mary  ..15  W.  Superior  St,  Duluth 

McCuskey,  Dr.  Chark>tte  Holyoke 

McDonald,  W.  M Excelsior 

McFadden,  Wm Fergus  Falls 

McDonakl,  Prof.  G.  B Ames,  la. 

McGolriek,  Rev.  Jas Duluth 

McGowan,  J.  F Fergus  Falls 

McGuire,  A.  J Grand  Rapids 

McGuire,  S.  H Annandale 

Mcintosh,  S.   M Renville 

Mcintosh,  Mrs.    

New  England  Fum.  Co.,  Mpls. 

McGonagle,  Mrs.  W.  A.. Hunters  Park,  Duluth 

McGrew,  E.  M Clarkiield 

McGonagle,  W.  A. . .  .D.  M.  &  N.  Ry.,  Duluth 

McKinney,  C.  R 4507  BlaisdeU,  Mpls. 

McKay,  J.  L 56th  St  &  Pleasant  Av.,  Mpls. 

McKenna,  Hugh  J St  John.  N.  D. 

McKinstry,  L.   C Detroit 

McLain,  J.  A Amboy 

McLellan,  David Bowesmont,  N.  D. 

McMullen,    A Mound 

McMillan,  F.  G No.  2.  5th  St  SE.,  Mpls. 

McLarty,  W.  R Outkwk,  Sask. 

McLeod,  Neil  A 508  1st  Av.,  NE.,  Mpls. 

McManus,   E Mcintosh 

McNee,  Jas.  C Spring  Valley 

McNelly,  C.  L Willmar 

McNair,   C.  I Cloquet 

McNeil,  Mrs.  Alex Dayton 

McNally,  J.  A OgiUvie 

•Nash,  T.  W 8118  Holmes  Av.,  Mpls. 

Nagel,  T.  W 1118  W.  Lake  St.,  Mpls. 

Nameland,  N Porter 

Narratil,  W.  F Silver  Lake 

Neison,  Geo.  S Foxleigh.  Sask. 

Neils,  Julius  Cass  Lake 

Neal,  Mrs.  J.  A.  P..1616H  E.  6th  St,  Duhith 

Nelson,  Geo.  A Milltown,  Wis. 

Nelson,  J.  G Badger 

Nelson,  O.  B 942  17th  Av..  SE.,  Mpls. 

Nelson,  C.  N Storden 

Nelson,  J.  P Fairmount,  N.  D. 

Nelson,   Oscar  W Deerwood 

Nelson,  Chas.  F Braham 

Nelson,    C.    G Lindstrom 

Nelson.  Peter Red  Wing 

Nelson,   F.   A Atwater 

Nelson,   Edward   O Lanesboro 

Nelson,   Hans    Fergus   Falls 

Nelson,   Jacob   Beltrami 

Nelson,  Hans Twin  Valley 

Nelson.  C.  A.  A Alexandria 

Nelson,  Peter  E Montevideo 

Nelson.  O.  M Elk  River 

Nelson,  Iver   Cottonwood 

Nelson.   O.   R Madison 

Nelson,  Anton  Grasston 

Nelson,  Chas.  J Kandiyohi 

Nelson,  Will  Underwood,  R.  2 

Nelson,  John  W 6  E.  Superior  St,  Duluth 
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Nelson,  J.  N Aitkin 

Nebon.  F.  A Maple  Plain 

Neller,  E.  J Hayfleld 

Nelson,  Nels  C f Canby 

Nelson,  H.  C P.  O.  Box  861,  Grand  Rapids 

Nelson,   Carl    Marble 

Nelson,  Elmer Austin 

Nebon,  Ludviir Cambridsre,  R.  1 

Nelson,    Mrs.    Sim Westbrook 

Nelson.  Helge  Raymond 

Nelson,  Swan Willmar,  R.  8 

Nelson  A KimbaU 

Nebon,  N.   E Milaca,  Box   76 

Nelson,  H.  € Princeton,  R.  1,  Box  87 

Nelson,  Sam « . . .  Arsyle 

Nelson,  A.  G 4812  Upton  S.,  Mpb. 

Ness,  H.  H Tappen,  N.  D. 

Nesseth,  T.  H Fertile 

Newman,  Dr.   G.   A 

410  W.  Olive  St..  Stillwater 

Nesom,  Prof.  G.  H Kenyon 

Ness,  J.  M Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Newland,  H 108  1st  Av.  N.,  Mpb. 

Nieman,  Cbas HamburiT.  Wis. 

Nielsen,  Hans   169  Duke  St.,  St.  Paul 

Nichob,  W.  G Waltham 

Niemeyer,  H.  H Homer 

Niemeyer.  C Box  879,  Duluth 

Nieben,  H.  P Cass  Lake,  Box  77 

Nicob,    M St.    Paul 

Niebon,   Henry Hinckley 

Nielson,  A.  E Walker 

Nixon,  J.  H Nevb 

Nichob,  S.  S 707  Cham,  of  Com.,  Mpb. 

Noble,  A.  S Dent 

Nott,  F.  G Howard  Lake 

Norderhus,  Paul  P Murdock 

Nordby,    Ed    J Renville 

Nolte,  Henry  Duhith 

Nourse,   Harvey    Bayfield,   Wis. 

Noltimier.  H.  A Excebior 

Norval,  Wm Elk  River 

Norwood.  H Balaton 

Norrsard,  Ed Hopkins,  R.  8,  care  Granlund 

Noerenbers.  Fred Cascade  Springs,  S.  D. 

Nordbersr,    Theo.    M Victoria 

Nordquist,  O 88  W.  Sycamore  St..  St.  Paul 

Noble,  T.  E Albert  Lea 

Norman,  Neb Pelican  Rapids 

Nutter,  F.  H 710  Sykee  Blk.,  Mpb. 

Numbers,  M.  W 898-21  Av.  SE.,  Mpb. 

Nydahl,  J.  L 716  2l8t  Av.  S.,  Mpb. 

Nystrom,    Guat    Worthington 

Nye,  Geo.  M 

Care  American  Sprayer  Co.,  Mpb. 

Nygaard,  M.  M Park  Rapids 

O'Brien.  Pat   Renville 

Oakey,  J.  P Red  Wing 

Obeslo,  Joe  J 19  &  Clark  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

O'Brien,  Rev.  T Hutchinson 

Oberg,  John Tayk>rs  Falb 

Odell,  Mrs.  R.  R 2886  Irving  S.,  Mpb. 

Ohnstod,  Lewis Cannon  Falb 

Ogaard,  R.  A Kenmare.  N.  D. 

Olson.   Lewis Kalispel,  Mont..  R.  3 

Oldenburg,   Henry  C Carlton 

Older,  F.  E Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Oben,  H.  P St.  Loub  Park,  R.  1 

Olson.  Aug.  P Kennedy 

Olson,  J.   B Willmar 

Oleson,  Michael Montevideo 

Obon,    E.    S Milan 

Olson.  Mrs.  D.  W White  Bear 

Olson,  John  G Alexandria,  R.  8 

Olson,  Peter  M Zumbrota,  R.  6 

Olson,  John  E Little  Falb,  R.  6 

Olmstead,  Rett  E Excebior 

Obon,  O.  E Dalbo,  R.  1 

Olney.  Will Knox.  N.  D. 

Obon,  Daril  W White  Bear  Lake,  Box  418 

Obon,  Ova Boyd 


Obon,  O.  J 20  W.  5th  St..  St.  Paul 

Olson.  C.  F Rochester.  216  Line  St. 

Olson,  Magnus   Wilhnar 

Olson,   K.    D Ha.rmony 

Olbon,  Willbur Valley  River,   Man. 

Olson.    Edward Dent,    R.    2 

OUver,  Mrs.  C.  J. ..  .Waldheim..  Sta.  F,    Mpb. 

Oredalen.  Ole Kenyon 

O'Neill,  O.  H 608  Gk>be  Bldg..  St.  Paul 

Ongstad,  H.  H Pelican  Bapids 

Opsata.     C Bemidji 

O'Neill.  J.  H Park  Rapids 

Orcutt,  Mrs.  Josie Foley 

Omland,   Erik Mcintosh 

Orburg,  Peter  Donnell 

Orr,  G.  R QoiDcy.  CaL 

Osbom.  John   Daasel 

Ostem,  L.  N Montevideo 

Oslund,    N.    N Cambridge 

Otte,  Burton Belview 

Ostrolenk,  Bemhard Slayton 

Osmanson,  E«d Dawson 

Osbom,  L.  M Virginia 

Osborne,  E.  W 828  B.  P.  Bldg..  St  Paul 

Oyen,  O.  J Watson 

Overdick,    Wm Hopkins 

Overlee,  Swan 902  2nd  St  N..  Fargo.  N.  D. 

Ovenholt.  Fred 4818  Pilbbury  Av.,  Mpb. 

Owens,  Thomas... D.  &  I.  R.  R.,  Two  Harbors 
Overgaard,   P.   H Albert  Lea 

Pabody,   E.   F 69  S.   11,  Mpb. 

Palmer,  a  A 1477  Ashland  Av..  St  Paul 

Page,  Leslie   StewartviOe 

Palmer,  A.  T Mpb..  R.  8 

Palm,  Ernest  E 677  Genesee  St,  Rochester 

Palmer,  R.  W Long  Lake 

Palmer,  Henry   Excelsior 

Panek,  John   Lucan 

Palzer,    Casper    Maseppa 

Pace,   W.  G Austin 

Pahner,  F.  D Ocheyedan.  la. 

Pakn,  O.  A Kimball,  Box  42 

Parks.  W.  S Thorp,  Wis. 

Parnam,  E.  A Hudson.  Wis. 

Partridge,  H.  C Owatonna 

Parker,  Wm.  A 66  E.  6th  St.  St  Paul 

Parker,  C.  W Valley  River,  Man. 

Payne,  Capt  S.  D KasoU 

Paulson,  G.  C Elbow  Lake 

Patton,    U.    T Osseo 

Patten.  J.  W Long  Lake 

Patterson,   Mrs.    G Morristown 

Pauzram,  H.  A ,  Waseca 

Patten,  E.  C Charles  City.  la. 

Paul,    B.    H Lockhart 

Pauly,    Nic. . . .  t Chanhassen 

Patten,  H.  G Charles  City.  la. 

Paulson,    Fred Augsburg    Seminary,    Mpb. 

Pauben,  Mrs.   Ida Cresco.  la. 

Patterson,  Chas Frasee 

Person,  Lewis    Robbinsdab 

Pedersen,  H.   C Hopkins 

Peiflfer,  N.  J.  Al Eden  Valley 

Penney,  John   Gushing,  Wis. 

Pendergast,  R.  H 4827  Luveme  St,  Duluth 

Penning,  Martin  New  Ulm 

Pederson,   P.  A Beardsby 

Pengilly.  Jas.   Osseo.  R.  1 

Perry,    P.   H '. . .  .Excebior 

Perkins,    Mrs.    Mary    A 

2426  Crystal  Lake  Av.,  Mpb. 

Perret,  Frits  E Zumbrota 

Perkins,  A.  G...^1780  Wakefield  Av.,  St  Paul 

Perkins.  Thos Race  Track.  Mont.  Box  9 

Pederson,-  R.  C Minot.  N.  D. 

Pederson,  Mrs.  Simon Leith.  N.  D. 

Persons,   C.   O Dundas 

Peck,   C.    M Excebior 

Peck.  Chas.  S 4410  Upton  S..  Mpb. 

Pedersen.  A.  W Comfrey 

Peeler,  D.  E Park  Rapids 
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Peck.  Clyde   Marble 

Peoples,  Huffh  New  Rockford,  N.  D. 

Penninston,  E M.  St.  P.  &  St.  M.,  Mpls. 

Pederaon,  M.  P Walnut  Grove,  R.  2 

Peroutky,   J.   W MerriU.   Wis. 

Pellet.  F.  A Akeley 

Peake.  W.  M Chteago  City 

Peterson.  Alvin Astoria,  S.  D. 

Peterson,  Chas.  V Stanchfteld 

Peterson,  Jos Lake  Cnrstal 

Peterson,   P.   H Atwater 

Peterson.  C.  O Willmar 

Peterson,   Carl   F Storden 

Peterson,  P.  C Atwater 

Peterson.  F.  J Waconia 

Peterson,  O.  M Albert  Lea 

Peterson,  T.  B Bloomlns  Prairie 

Peterson,  R.  Wakk> Canby 

Peterson.  P 2629  Lyndale  N..  Mpls. 

Peterson,  A.  H Brandt,  S.  D. 

Petit,  P.  J 8488  Pleasant,  Mpls. 

Peterson,  Carl Astoria,  S.  D. 

Peterson.  S.  G Redwood  Falls 

Pew.   Fremont  C Mankato,   R.   6 

Petteraon,  M.   .  ^ Wilfanar,  1117  5th  St. 

Peterson,   Fred Albert  Lea 

Peteitoon.  L.  E Stanchfield,  R.  1 

Petei-son.  John  Proctor,  R.  1 

Peter,  Justus   

.  .Cor.  Smith  Av.  &  Annapolis  St.,  St.  Paul 
Peterson.  A 

2317  W.  7th  St.,  care  W.  Swanson.  St.  Paul 

Peterson,  Jas.  L Blooming  Prairie,  R.   1 

Peterson.   C Echo 

Peterson.  J.  P Cloquet.  R.  1 

Peterson.  Hans Columbia  Heights.  Mpls. 

Peterson,  P.  C Albert  Lea 

Peterson,  C.  O Lake  Ehno 

Peterson.  Alfred Jackson 

Peterson,  Gus International  Falls 

Peterson.   A.   J Dawson 

Peters.  H.  D Windom 

Peterson,  G.  C Kimball,  R.  8 

Peterson,  P.  C Willmar 

Peterson.  Gunerius Fairfax 

Pfister.   J.  M ..Marietta 

Pfaender.  Wm.,  Jr New  Uhn 

Pfeiffer.  C.  A Winona,  R.  1 

Pfeiffer.  Fred  Morton 

Pfeiffer,  Henry   Mahnomen 

Pfeil.  F.  C St,  Charles 

Phelps.    Frank Mapleton 

Phillips.  E.  M 1946  Laurel  Av..  St  Paul 

Philbin.  D.  M 408  Sellwood  Bids..  Duluth 

Pierce.  J.  Dexter Larimore.  N.  D. 

Pineo.  Dr.  W.  B....607  Pillsbury  Bldg..  Mpls. 

Pierce,  C.  A New  Richland 

Pine  Tree  Mfg.  Co LitUe  Falls 

Pilcher.  L.  C 1024  Miss.  St:,  St.  Paul 

Piekard,  Prof.  A.  E Hinckley 

Pierre,    Gotlieb Jordan 

Pickle,   B.   O Madison 

Pierson,    J.    P Tracy,   Box  25 

Pickering,  R.   C Univ.   Farm.  St.   Paul 

Plants,  D.  V Long  Lake 

Plath,     Ernest Delano 

Pond.   E.   R Mpls..   R.   1 

Porter,  J.  F 3411   Garfield.  Mpls. 

Popple,  John Frasee 

Pollard.  A.  A 2012  Columbus.  Mpls. 

PoUock,  C.  S Standard  Oil  Co..  Mpls. 

Polk,  Grace  E 2486  Harriet.   Mpls. 

Poe,    R.    M Glencoe 

Potewski,  Mrs.   Albert .Dent 

Potter.    A.    H 280   Sec.    Bk.    Bldg..   Mpls. 

Poussin,    G.    W Onigum 

Powers,  Frank  W 2816  Garfield  Av.,  Mpls. 

PoweU.   F.   W Willmar 

Powell    Wm.    H Osage 

Poss,    L.    A Winona 

Prentice.  Chas.  D Highwood.  R.  4.  St.  Paul 

Prosser.    L.    W Leroy 


Probstfield.  A.  P Moorhead 

Priedal,   Joe    Taunton 

Prosser,    F.   D Wykoft 

Price,   Overton  W 

Nat.  Conservation  Assn.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Prentice,  S.  L Winona 

Prestrud,   M.   A Eastedge,  N.   D. 

Putman.  E.  T ESxcebior 

Putnam,  A.   D St.   Charles 

Putnam,  S.   T Battle  Lake 

Public  Library St.  Paul 

Putnam,  Hon.  A.  F Minneiska 

Pyle,  J.  G 726  Globe  Bldg.,  St.  Paul 

Quale,    G.    E Willmar 

Quam,    O.    T Nerstrand 

Quady,   P.   E Sta.  F,  R.  2,  Mpls. 

Quammen,    Theo Clarkfleld 

Quinn,  Mrs.  J.  J 

4042    Wentworth    Av.    S.,    Mpls. 

Quimby,  J.  B Staples 

Radabaugh.  N.  C 2420  82nd  Av.  S.,  Mpls. 

Randall,    Frank   L St.   Cloud 

Rains,   Dr.   J.   M Willmar 

Rankin,  Prof.  A.  W..916  6th  St.  S.  E.,  Mpls. 
Ramsdell,  Chas.  H..911   Pheonix  Bldg.,  Mpls. 

Rainy,    Wm Rainy 

Radcliffe,   Robt Larimore,   N.   D. 

Rattenstetter,    John Eklen   Valley 

Rafelson,  Anton   Montevideo 

RandaU.  R.  R Warsaw,  Wis. 

Rasmusson,    A Ruthton 

Ramey.  E.  W Redwood  Falls 

Ray.  F.   W Columbia  Heighto 

Raunesville,  EM   Traverse 

Ransom.  Henry  Annandale 

Rarick.    J.    O Climax 

Reb^rs,  H Wood  Lake 

Reed,  S.  J Webster,  S.  D. 

Reeder.  G.  S Sauk  Rapids 

Reel,   E.    G.    E Excelsior 

Reeves,    C.    E .225    Clifton    Av.,    Mpls. 

Reed,  Byron  W Brookpark 

Reeverts,   Geo.  J Monroe,  S.   D. 

Records,    Percy   C State   Capitol,    St.    Paul 

Reese,   T.   N.   J Mcintosh 

Reed,  John  A 707  Cham,  of  Com.,  Mpls. 

Reynolds,   G.   T Frontinac 

Rehbein.  Ed Duluth,  R.  3 

Renneke,   E.    A Arlington 

Reil,  John  H Brownton 

Remel,   Casper Menomone,   Wis.,   R.    10 

Reinking,    Wm Osseo 

Rekedal,  S.   E Vesta 

Reid,   J.   D Hopkins,   R.   8 

Reichert,  John Red  Wing 

Reichow,  H.   A Newport 

Remund,   Roy  C Waseca,   R.   2 

Reimpage,  Henry Perham 

Richardson,  Ira  E New  Brighton 

Richardson,  E.  A SparU,  Wis 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Ira  E New  Brighton 

Richardson,   L.   P Comfrey 

Rice,   Aug.  C Spring  Grove 

Riehl,  Frank Belle  Plain 

Richardson,   A.   W Howard   Lake 

Rice,    John-   A '.Renville 

Rieke,  Adolph Fairfax 

Rice,   F.   O Northfield 

Richards,    J.    M Bemidji 

Richardson,  H.  P Rochester 

Richardson,    N.    D 

care  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Bl. 

Rietmann.  F.  G Red  Wing,  R.  5 

Richal.   W.    A Excelsior 

Rice,    L.    H Park    Rapid 

Riegert.  Wm.  D St,  Hilaire,  R.  2 

Rislov,   J.   I Northwood,   Iowa 

Rixon,  Chas. St.  Louis  Park 

Rindahl,    O.    O BrOoten 

Ritter,    C.    H Plainview 
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Ritchie,    Leroy Annandale 

Riaaer,  J.  C Elbow  Lake 

Robinson,  Reuben Cbamplin 

Robertson,    Mrs.    Eva , 

1139  Raymond,  Av.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Robertson,   Lynn   S 

1189  Raymond  Av.,  St.  Anthony  Park 

Robinson,  Geo.  W 

1409  W.  Minnehaha  St.,  St.  Paul 

Robinson,  S.  Roe Bfaple  Plain  , 

Roberts,  Henry Fergrus  Falls  ; 

Robinson.  Jos Centnria.  Wb.,  R.  2 

Robinson,    B.   E 'I>«pt 

Rockman,   N.   M Barron,   Wis.  ' 

Rogers,  C.  R i5*<i^^ 

Rockwood,  Eli   .MadelU 

Rodsers,   Dr.   Emma Newport 

Rockney.   Ole  T Sharon,   N.   D. 

Rodecker,  L.  V Gladstone 

Rohan.  Mrs.  M.   A 1004  Nlc.  Av.,  Mpls. 

Rockwell,    Martin    E Ismay,    Mont. 

Roehrich.  J.  P 1118  W.  Lake  St.,  Mpls. 

Rodewald,  W.  D Plum  City,  Wis. 

Rockhill.    Hartew Conrad,    Iowa 

Rowell,  H.  H.  S Lewiston,  Idaho,  Box  228 

Rorasren,   E.   P J^«^*^ 

Rose,    Fred    G^lord 

Roeendahl,  Peter  J Spring  Grove 

Romberg,  Frank  F Sleepy  Eye 

Ross,  Norman  M Indian  Head,  Sask. 

Rosenwald,  J.  F .Madison 

Rosander,    J.     W WayxaU 

Rosendahl,    Ben Jordan 

Ross,    Malcolm    N Regina,    Sask. 

Rosacker,  Hans..  19  Av.  &  8th  St.  NE.,  Mpls. 

Rose,  L.  D Two  Harbors 

Rosen^uist,    O.    H Cakes,    N.    D. 

Rostomily,  Richard   Heron  Lake 

Rosing,  A.  H UV^^^ 

Rosen,   E.   R Skyberg 

Roteman,    A.    L Badger 

Runals,  Maj.  D.  E Edgerton 

Rucktaeshel,  Geo Seaforth 

Rupley,  Geo Duluth 

Ruedlinger,  C.  N..2924  Aldrich  A  v.   S.,  Mpls. 

Russell,  Dr.   E.   B Excelsior 

Rushtow.  Geo Lakeside 

Russell,   S.   B Roch^ter 

Ruggtes,  Prof.  A.  G St.  Anthony  Park 

Rudolph,  M.  D V^^ 

Rueter,  H ...Echo 

Rue.  H.   K i2?>^»» 

Rutter,   H.    H J?*"?°* 

Rustad.  Edward   Wheaton 

Rudolph.  Henry   \P^^^ 

Rydeen,  Arthur  Marietta 

Ryan,  Timothy Hopkins 

Ryberg,  And.   Balaton 

Rysestad.    Knut   O E^J<>»* 

Ryberg.  Emil  Balaton 

Ryan,  T.  J 4616  Abbott  S.,  Mpls. 

Salzer,  Geo 2400  Wash.  N..  Mpls. 

Sahler,  EmU  Waseca 

Salbach,    P.    C ^-.VV.     . 

116  7th  St.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont, 

Sallstram,    A Winthrop 

Sachs,  Robt,  F ^...Jordan  < 

Sand,  Ole  O Elbow  Lake 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  N.  S 5*®?^***! 

Sandrock,  Wm.   Rushford 

Sarff.  M.  L v«     •  ;  *  '^^^^^^  ^^XTi"" 

Sayre,  R 7205  Jeffrey  Av.,  Chicago,  HI.   i 

Sargent,  C.  A Red  Wing 

Sandvig.  H.  J ....Brooten 

Saufferer,  Geo ^^"^^?^ 
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